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A Short History of Ceylon 
(from the 5th century B. C. to the 4th century A. D. ) 
INTRODUCTION : THE SOURCES 


The chief sources from which we gather our knowledge of 
the history of ancient Ceylon are the two Pali chronicles Dipa- 
vamsa and Mohdvamsa!. They are supplemented in some 
details ‘by the younger literature, chiefly by the Mabavamsa- 
Tika, and by the Sinhalese books, like Pujavali, Nikaya- 
sangraha, Dhatuvamsa, Rajaratnakara, Rajavali. Among all 
these works the Dipavamsa? is by far the oldest, and the 
time of its composition is fairly well to be determined. The 
last Sinhalese king mentioned in the Dv. is Mahasena, who 
died in the first half of the fourth century A. D. ; in the intro- 
duction of Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Vinaya-Pitaka 
the chronicle has been quoted’. As Buddhaghosa lived in 
the first half of the fifth century a. D.*, we oan say, with 
some confidence, that the Dv, was composed between the 
years 350 and 400 a.p. The Dv. can hardly be called a 


I W. Geiger, Digavamsa und Mahavamsa und die Geschichtliche 
Ueberligferung in Ceylon, Leipzig, 790: (=Dip and Mah. by W. 
Geiger, transl. by Ethel M. Coomaraswamy, Colombo, 3908); Winter- 
nitz, Gesch. der Indischen Litteratur, IL, .66ff. s 

2 Dipavamsa, an ancient Buddhist Historical Record, ed. 
and transl. by H. Oldenberg (7829). 

3 Samanta-Pūsādikā, ed. J. Takakusu, assisted by M, Nagai (P.T.S., 
7924), pp. 74, 75. The quoted verses are Dv. XI, I5-I6 ; XII 7-4 

4 B.C, Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Calcutta and 
. Simla, 7928, p. 9. 
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poem. It is rather a clumsy composition which often consists 
of mere enumeration of proper names or terms, apparently 
to serve as a support for the memory. Very often the 
same subject is narrated twice or even three times in a 
slightly ditferent manner, as if two or three recensions of 
the chronicle were knit together. This all shows the com- 
piler’s want of literary fitness, but it does by no means touch 
the value of the Dv, as a source of historical information, 
As to the contents of the Dv., it starts from the abhisam- 
` bodhi of the Buddha, the legend of his visits to Ceylon, 
-and the lineage of his family, In chs. iv to vii are related 
_the story of the Buddhist councils and that of the missions’ 
sent.in king Asoka’s time to the various countries to preach 
the Buddhist doctrine including that of the king’s son 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Now the history of Lanka is told 
from the first Aryan immigration under Vijaya up to.Deva- ° 
nampiyatissa, who was a contemporary and friend of king 
Asoka (chs.-ix-x), Mahinda arrives in Ceylon and preaches 
the dhamma. He is joyfully received by the king and his 
subjects, and the Mahümegha-vana garden, the later Maha- 
vihara, is dedicated by the king to the fraternity, as well 
as the Game on the Cetiya mountain (chs. xn-xiv). The holy 
relic of the Buddhas right collar-bone is brought from 
India to Ceylon, and is deposited in a stüpa, erected on the- 
Cetiya hill. In connection with this fact the legend of the 
three former Buddhas and of their relics is told (ch. xv. -78). 
Sanghamitta, Mahinda’s sister, comes to Lanka, to confer 
there the ordination : on queen Anulà and other women who 
were converted to the Buddha's faith (ch. xv. 74-80). Arittha 
is sent to India to fetch a branch of the holy Bodhi-tree ; the 
branch arrives and is planted in the Mahavihara. The story 
of the holy trees of the former Buddhas is related in this con- 
nection, and the Bhikkhunis living in Ceylon are enumerated 
(ch. xv. 8 xviii, 44). The rest of ch. xviii and the last four 
chapters are filled with a succint history of the Sinhalese 
kings from Devanampiyatissa’s successors up to Mahasena. 
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The character of the Mahavamsa? differs widely from that 
of the Dv, although the arrangement of the legendary and 
historical materials is almost the same in both chronicles and 
has become typical for all similar compilations of later date. 
But the Mv. is a real ka@vya, and its author Mahanima 
deserves the poet’s title. In the introductory verses of his 
poem he explicitly refers, I believe, to the Dipavamsa with the 
words: “That (Mabavamsa) which was compiled by the ancient 
(sages) was here too long drawn and there too closely knit; 
and contained many repetitions. Attend ye now to this 
(Mahavamsa) that is free from such faults, easy to understand 
and remember, arousing serene joy and emotion and handed 
down (to us) by tradition”. Indeed, the author of the Mv, 
avoids the faults censured by him, in the older chronicle. 
Legendary chapters are not wanting, of course, but they are 
reduced to the right proportion. In the description of 
Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon and of Dev&nampiyatissa's conver- 
sion to Buddhism, the Mv. generally agrees with the Dv. 
The reign of king Dutthag&mani is described with great 
details, Its history occupies in the Mv. altogether eleven 
chapters (xxii-xxxii). whilst in the Dv. only thirteen verses 
are devoted to it. We are entitled to speak of the Epic of 
Dutthagamani as forming the centre of Mahünàma's poem 
as the ‘Epic of Parakkamabahu’”? is that of the Cuüulavamsa, 
the later continuation of the Mv, 

Concerning the source from which both the Dv. and the 
Mv. have taken their subject-matter, we are well informed 


I The Makéwanso in Roman characters with ‘the translation 
subjoined by G. Turnour, 3839 (the translation has been revised 
and reprinted in the Makiwansa by Wijesinha, I889).—The Maha- 
wapsa from first to thirty-sixth chapter, revised and edited by 
H. Sumaügala and DADS. Eatuwantudawa, I883.—The Makivamsa, 
edited by Wilh. Geiger, Pali Text Society, I908.—The Makavamsa or 
the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, transl. by Wilh. Geiger, assisted by M.H. 
Bode, P. T. S., r9t2, : 

2 R. S. Copleston, /RAS., Ceylon Br. XU, 44, 3893, pp. 60 ff. 
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of by a later work the Mahavamsatika!, which was probably 
composed in the I2th century A, D. There existed in Ceylon 
an extensive commentary on the holy Buddhist sorip- 
tures, composed in old Sinhalese language and preserved 
in various recensions in the monasteries of the Island, It 
was called Atthakatha or Sthalatthakatha or Poranatthakatha. 
Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon, according to tradition, to 
study the atthakatha in the Mahavihara at Anuridhapura, It 
seems that a historical introduction of great length belonged 
to that.afthakatha@ or perhaps even a separate part of histori- 
cal character, an old chronicle mixed of prose and verses, and 
it can be taken for certain that on the afthakatha or, 
more accurately on the legendary and historical part of it, the 
Dipavamsa? is based as well as Buddhaghosa’s introduction to 
his Samantapasadika and the Mahavamsa together with its 
Tikà. The Dv. is merely a dry summary of it or as we may 
gather from the numerous repetitions, of its various recensions, 
Buddhaghosa’s introduction to the Samantapasidika is chiefly 
based on the Dv. with some details and supplementary addi- 
tions taken from the Ak, The Mv, contains plenty of new 
materials, taken also directly from the Ak. and sometimes: 
also, I believe, from popular tradition. Tho same holds good 
with regard to the Mv.-Tika. In the younger Sinhalese 
literature chiefly the account of the Mv. is repeated and 
supplied by a few additions of no great significance. 

As to the trustworthiness of the Sinhalese chronicles, I 
think that now the majority of experts will agree, in the main 
ab least, with what I said on this subject in my Mv. transl. 
(pp. xii ff) Dv. and Mv. area mixture of legends and of 
historical truth, and they must be used, of course, with 
caution and with criticism, They are by no means infallible, 


i Makaiwansa Tika or Wansatthappakasini, revised and edited by 
Pandit Batuwantudawa and M. Nanissara Bhikkhu, Colombo, 89s. Cf. 
W, Geiger, Zeitschr. D. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 63, 7909, pp, 540 ff., 548ff, 

2 Cf also Oldenberg's Dv., Introduction, pp. 7-9, 
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In the account of the oldest period the legends prevail, 
but it is not very difficult to isolate them, and the more 
. we approach to the last centuries B.0., the greater is the 
trustworthiness of the chronicles. Their authors tried at 
least to tell the truth, and they did never consciously fabricate, 
I believe, the historical facts. It must be borne in mind that 
they were no doubt Buddhist monks, and that they wished to 
write an ecclesiastical rather than a secular history of Ceylon 
but they were impartial enough to acknowledge even the 
virtues of a Damila ruler like Elàra. Moreover the Ceylonese 
tradition is supported to a considerable extent by external 
testimonies, I have collected some of them (l. l. p. xvff) and 
l may add here that the names of several kings of Ceylon also 
occur in ancient Sinhalese inscriptions in the same or a 
very similar form and in the same sequence as in Dy. and 
Mv!. Professor S, Lévi by comparison with the Chinese annals 
attains to the result that from the 4th century B.c. the 
Sinhalese chronicles may be called a solid source of historical 
information?, l 


‘I. FIRST PERIOD : FROM VIJAYA TO MUTASIVA 


The history of Ceylon begins with the first Aryan immigra- 
tion into the island. The name of the leader of the immi- 
grants Vijaya, is certainly historical, but the details of the 

` event are veiled in legendary darkness. We do not know 
‘the exact time when it took place, nor the part of India where 
Vijaya came from. Tradition tells uss that Vijaya arrived 
just on the day, or at least, as it is said in the Dv. (ix, 2 f.) 


I See below towards the end of this article. 

2 Journal des savants, I905, p. 539. 

3 Mv. 6,47. As to the date of the Buddha's death I refer chiefly 
to’ Fleet, Journ. Roy. As, Soc., 7906, pp. 984ff. ; I9C9, pp. I ff.,. 323 ff. 
V. A. Smith accepts 487 or 486 B. C. as the year of the parinirvana 
(Early History of India, pp. 4t ff); Gopala Aiyer (Ind. Ant. 37, 
7908, pp. 34 ff) 486 B.C. See Geiger, Mv. transl. pp. xxii ff. 
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at the time, of the Buddha’s death, that would mean in or 
about the year 455 B.0. according to the Ceylonese chrono- 
logy, or 483 B,c, according to the results of modern calculation. 
But this coincidence of the two events is, no doubt, a 
later combination, and we must confine ourselves to the 
statement that the arrival of Vijaya and his companions in 
Ceylon may probably have taken place in the fifth century 
8, 0, It would be of interest to know exactly from which part 
of India the first Aryan immigrants eame. But this ques- 
tion is still open to controversy. According to the Mv. (vii. If.), 
Vijaya’s great-grandmother was a Kalinga-princess and was 
married to the king of Vanga (Bengal). Her daughter was ` 
carried away by a lion when wandering in Lala on the 
road from Vanga to Magadha, and the lion begot on her a ‘son 
Sihab&hu, the father of Vijaya. Afterwards Vijaya, banisheo 
for his lawless behaviour, came to Supparaka and from here tp 
Ceylon. In the Dv. (ix. 77.) Vanga is mentioned as thy 
home of Susima, Vijaya’s great-grandmother, but in the estor 
_of Vijaya himself only the names Lala, Supp&ra and Bharu- 
kaccha occur. 
It is clear that the author of the Mv. believed Lila to be 
situated in the NE, of India, although the name is ordinarily 
. used as the designation of a country corresponding approxi- 
mately to the modern Gujarat. Moreover all the other 
names point towards the NW. of India as the country from 
which Vijaya started for Lanka Suppara is the modern 
Sopüra, and Bhürukacoha the Barygaza of the Greek geogra- 
phers, the modern Broach, Both these towns are situated 
in the Bombay Presidency 
It is not impossible as Dr. L. D. Barnett! assumes that the 
tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit 
together in the story of Vijaya. One of these streams may have 
started from Orissa and the southern Bengal, the other from 
Gujarat. .Still more probable seems to be the hypothesis that 


I Cambridge History of India, I, p. 606. 
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the tale in the Dv, represents the older form of the tradition, 
that of the Mv. the later one which shows the tendency 
of. establishing a connection of Vijaya’s story with the 
home of the Buddhist creed, The members of the clan, to 
which Vijaya belonged; appear to have been, called Sthala 
the “Lion-men”. Hence comes the name of the new 
inhabitants of the island.; To explain this name the popular 
fantasy invented the story of Vijays's father having been 
begotten by a lion to a human wife. Similar tales whieh are, 
of course, of totemistic origin are spread all over the. world. 

When the immigrants arrived. in Lanka, they met in the 
island inhabitants of a different race and called them yakkha 
(Sk. yakséh), i.e. demons because they ascribed to them the 
. supernatural faculty of witchcraft, The Mv. (vii, 9 ff). tells a 
legend, according to which Vijaya married a Yakkhigi named 
Kuvanni, with whose help he overcame the Yakkhas. But 
afterwards he divorced her in order to marry a princess 
of equal birth, the daughtér of the Pandu king in Madhura, 
The historical nucleus of this tale may be the fact that from 
the first times an intense mixture of blood took place between . 
the Aryan immigrants on one side arid the aborigines as 
. well as the inhabitants of Southern India on the other side. 
‘Ethnologists generally assume that the Viddas are the 
remnants of the original inhabitants of Ceylon called 
yakkhà by the Aryan conquerors, and that they are of the 
same race as the pre-Dravidian population of the Indian 
continent or as the aborigines of the islands of Farther India. 
Some hundreds of Vuddas are, indeed, still living as hunters 
nathe primeval forests of Eastern Ceylon in a very low 
stage of civilization? i 


. I J must, however, point out that the derivation of the name 
from Skr, vyidha “hunter” offers serious phonological difficulties. - 
The stem form (and plural also) is vüdz This seems to point toa 
Pali vagi/a-Sk. vara meaning “excluded, isolated", as Sinh. sëdi- 
is derived from saytta, Dr, Barnett, (l, |. p. 604) spells the name Vüdda, 


के 
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Another name of pre-historic inhabitants of Ceylon seems 
_ to have been Naga, It occurs in tho story of the Buddha's 
three legendary visits to the islands. Whilst the purpose 
of the first visit was to frighten the Yakkhas and to transport 
them to Giridipa he arrived in Lankàü, the second time in 
order to sottle a dispute. between. two -Naga kings, and he | 
had to do with the Nagas also at his third visit. There can 
be no doubt that, according to the tradition preserved in Dy, 
and Mv., the Nagas were of higher civilization than the. 
Yakkhas. It would, however, be too hazardous to draw' from 
those legendary tales any conclusion as to the ethnic relation 
between the two groups, The Nagas never recur in the 
history of Ceylon as the Yakkhas do. But it is remarkable 
that even as late as the third century a. p. Nügadipa is 
used as the name of a district or province in Northern Ceylon!. 
| According to the My. (vu. 39ff.) Vijaya founded in Ceylon 
the city of Tambapanni, and by his followers here and there 
villages were built, called Anuradhagama, Upatissagama, ; 
Ujjeni,. Uravela, Vijitapure. All these settlements were 
situated, I think, in the north-western parts of Ceylon, al- 
though we do nob exactly know the spot, except that of 
Anuradhagama ‘which is, no doubt, the later Anuradhapura - 
buil near the Kadamba-river, the modern Malwatu-oya. 

Vijaya died having reigned in the city of Tumbapayni 
thirty-eight years His successor was, after. a short inter- 
regnum, his nephew Panduvisudeva, the youngest son of his 
brother Sumitta, In order to obtain the solemn abhiseka 
which is said to be impossible without a queen, he afterwards 
married Bhaddakaecanà, a princess born in the Saky. clan 
‘Her brothers followed her to Ceylon and lived in the court . 
of her husband. ‘By all these tales, which in their details 
bear a legendary character, at least a constant intercourse is 


but this is, I believe, not in concordance with the Sinhalese pro- 
nunciation.’ : : 
t See Mv., xxxvi. 9 and 36. 
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. proved to have existed, between Ceylon and India even in 
those earliest times. . 

‘The history of the next kings is also a mixture of truth and 
legendary fiction, Panduvasudeva died after a reign of thirty . 
years and was followed by his eldest son Abhaya who: himself 
reigned for twenty years!. Their capital was Upatissagama, 
Abhaya's successor was, his nephew Pandukabhaya?. His 
father was Dighagümagi, the son of one of Bhaddakaccana’s 
brothers, and his mother the sister of Abhaya named Città. 
The story of Dighag&manis and Cittis secret love and of 
‘the birth of their son is a romantic one and tales of similar 
kind occur also elsewhere in popular poetry. With Pandu- 
kübhaya's accession to the throne the royal dignity passed . 
over to the maternal line, and this was preceded, it seems, by 
serious combats. Abhaya was dethroned by his brother 
after a reign of twenty years, because he was inclined to come 
to. an arrangement with his nephew. But in the war Pandu- 
kübhaya defeated and killed all his uncles, sparing only the life 
of Abhaya, to whom he left a fictitious royalty. The new king 
made Anuradhapura his capital and adorned it with various 
buildings. From the account of the Mv. (x. 84 ff.) we may 
perhaps conclude that he'had been supported in the war with 
his uncles by the aboriginal tribes of Ceylon, for he seems 
to have regarded them as his friends and allies 

According to Mv. and Dv. there was an interregnum of 
‘seventeen years between the dethronement of Abhaya and 
_the succession of Pandukabhaya. During this time a brother of 
. Abhaya, Tissa, called Ganatissa in the later books, was regent, 

‘A reign of seventy years is ascribed to Papdukübhaya, and 
a reign of sixty years to his son and successor Mutasiva. The 


I According to Küjüvali 32 and 22 years The round numbers 
given in Mv. (and Dv.) "have in themselves the appearance of a set 
scheme” (Mv. transl, p. xxi) 

.2 In the Dv. he is called Panduka (x. 9) or Pakundaka (xi. I, 2, 4). 

3 The Rifivali makes Ganatissa Pandukabhaya’s successor and 

` ascribes to him-a reign of 40 years. l 

L H. Q, MARCH, I926 
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chronology is, of course, pure fiction. Pandukabhaya was 
born just when Abhaya ascended the throne. He was 
therefore thirty-seven years old, when he himself became : 
king, and would have reached-an age of I07 years. Moreover 
it is impossible that Mutasiva reigned sixty years, for he was 
the son of Suvannapali, whom his father had married before. 
he won the royalty. I still adhere to the opinion that the 
names of the kings from Vijaya up to Mutasiva may be 
taken as historical, and that the reigns of the last two kings 
were lengthened by the chronologists in order to make Vijaya 
and the Buddha contemporaries 


IL SECOND PERIOD: DEVANAMPIYATISSA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


When dealing with the history of Mutasiva’s son and 
successor Tissa called Devanampiyatissa we are standing on 
firmer ground. He was the contemporary of king Asoka, 
and he assumed his surname Devànampiya, or it was after- 
wards attributed to him, in imitation of Asoka. In our chro- 
nicles great stress is laid upon the fact that the two kings 
were intimate friends, though they had never seen each 
" other (Dv. xi. 25; Mv. xi 9), This seems to prove again 
that there was always some intercourse between India and 
Lanka, and the most important event, during Dévàánampiya- 
tissa’s reign, the conversion to Buddhism of the king and his 
“people is well prepared and motivated by that tradition. The 
fact of this conversion as well as the personality of Asoka's 
. son Mahinda and of the bhikkhu who converted the king is, no 
' doubt, historical, I even believe that the Missaka-mountain, 
. now called Mihintale!, which is situated about ten. miles east 
of Anur&dhapura, was really the locality, whence the exten- 
sion of the Buddhist faith over the island started, The whole 


I According to A. Gunasekara the name is derived from Mahinda- 
fala and contains, therefore, the name of Asoka's son. 
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Story is confirmed by the local tradition which seems to be 
very old, as well as by the account of Hiuen-tsang.! 

The chronicles fully describe the further progress which 
the young Buddhist community made in Lanka under the 
patronage of Devinampiyatissa. ‘The first monastery, the 
Mabavibira, was dedicated by the king to Mahinda aud his 
followers in Anuradhapura: Here a brauch of the Buddha’s 
holy Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted which was brought 
. from India to Ceylon by Mahinda’s sister Sanghamitta, Other 
vihàras were built and thüpas erected at various places aud 
when Mahinda entered Nirvana, In the eighth year of king 
Uttiya, the Buddhist church was well established in the 
island 
Devanainpiyatissa died after a reign of forty years about 
207 s.c. and was succeeded by his son Uttiya. who himself 
reigned for ten years 

The next two kings Mahasiva and Süratissa were younger 
brothers of Uttiya. But now serious troubles arose in 
Ceylon caused by the invasions of the Damilas. The first tw 
Damila usurpers, Sena aud Guttika, reigned twenty-two years 
They were followed by a Sinhalese king, Asela?, but Asela 
himself was overpowered by: Elara who came from the Cola 
country to seize the kingdom of Lanka .(l45-0i s.c.) 
It is a remarkable proof of the impartiality and trustworthi- 
ness of the older. chronologists that they acknowledge 
without restraint the even justice shown by lira to friend 
and foe on occasions of disputes at law (Mv. xxi. I4; of. Dv. 
‘ xviii. 49-50).. In the younger Sinhalese chronicles, however, 


I St. Julien, Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, Par Hiuen- 
thsang, Il, p. IAO; Beal, St-pu-ki, Budahist Records of the Western 
World, ll, pp. 246-247. Hiuen“tsang, however, calls Mahinda the 
younger brother, not the son, of. Asoka. 

2 Asela is called in Mv. a. son of Mutasiva and the youngest 
brother of Devanampiyatissa, born of the same mother (Mv. xxi. १2) 
Sec also Dv. xviii, 48 
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this fact, as far as I know, is . suppressed, and the author. of 
the R&javali even explicitly says that he ruled badly for 
forty-four years!. i 


Ill. THIRD PERIOD: FROM DUTTHAGAMAXI TO VATTAGAMAXI 


The national restoration started from the south-eastern 
province of Ceylon called Rohana—a fact that repeatedly 
occurs in Sinhalese history. , Rohana was always the refuge of 
princes who were at enmity with the ruling king, or of Sinha- 
lese kings who were conquered and dispossessed by external 
foes. In this province Mahinaga, a brother of Devànam- 
piyatissa who was banished, it seems, from court on account 
of ‘some offence had founded an Independent dynasty which 
was never overcome by the Damilas. His grandson was 
Kakavannatissa, the famous founder of the Tissamahavihira 
and many other monasteries in Rohana, and his great- 
grandson was Dutthagamani, the national hero of Sinhalese 
people in the ancient period of their history just as Parakka- 
mabahu is in medieval times, Marvellous stories are told 
about his mother and about his birth and his youth which 
clearly bear the.character of popular tradition. He became 
ruler of Rohana after a war with his own brother Tissa and 
when he had collected a sufficient quantity of well equipped 
troops, he opened the campaign against the Damilas, This 
campaign is lucidly described in the Mahavamsa. It ended. ` 
with the complete defeat of the Damilas, and with. the death 
of Elara who was killed by Dutthagamayi in single combat 
near the southern gate of Anurüdhapura?, 


I Rajavalya, ed. B. Gunasekara, p. 29 : adharmmiapen stisilis 
avuruddab rüpyaya kaleya. See Rüjaratnükaraya, ed. Saddhánanda, 
p Ir; a contribution tothe History of Ceylon, transl from *"wja- 
 valtya" by B. Gunasekara, p. I5. 

2 A cluster of ruins not far from the Mahavihara are called in 
popular tradition the tomb of Eldra. Excavations, however, have 
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Dutthagameani was clever enough in politics to appreciate 
the importance and the: influence on people’s mind of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Thus after having established his kingdom 
in Anur&dhapura he became a zealous protector of the 
church. He built in his: capital the Maricavattivihàra and 
the Lohapüsida, and the most celebrated monument of 
Ceylon, the Mahathipa, now called -«Ruwauwüli-Dagoba, was 
his work. His numerous meritorious acts are highly praised 
in the historical books, He died in the year 77 B.o. after a 

reign of twenty-four years. l 
The influence on politics of the Buddhist church seems to 
have increased since the time of Dutthagamani, for when after 
the decease of his immediate successor Saddhātissa (77-59 
B.C.) a new king was to bé elected, the counsellors consecrated 
the’ prince Thülathana as king “with the consent: of the 
brotherhood"!, Thiilathana, however, was soon supplanted 
by Laiijatissa who himself after a reign. of nine years (59-50. 
B.C.) was succeeded by his brothers Khallata-naga (50-44 n. c.) 
and Vattagàmani l ; 

During Vattagimani’s reign the Damilas renewed their 
_ efforts to take possession of Lanka. The king was defeated 
in a battle which seems. to have taken place near the 
northern gate of his capital, and was compelled to hide himself 
fourteen years in the house of one -of his faithful subjects, 
Afterwards he resumed the war with the invaders. He 
conquered the Damila 'usurper Dathika and reigned for 
twelve years more, Vattagainani is the founder of the 
, Abhayagirivibára in the north: of. Anwadhapura’. The 


Shown that these ruins never were a tomb, but rather a Vihara, pro- 
bably the Dakkhinavihara of Mv. See A. M. Hocart, Memoirs of Arch. 
Surv. Ceylon, l, 924, p. 54; Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 372 
4. Mv. xxxiii. 8: samghàünutiaya. : 
2 As the names of Jetavana and of the Abhayagirithüpa have ° 
no doubt been interchanged in modérn times, [ fully agree with Mr, 
Hocart that it will be advisable to speak of a Northern Stipa and of 
an Eastern Stupa. The former is the Abhayagiri, the latter the Jetavana, 


i 
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fraternity of this monastery afterwards seceded from that of 
the Mahavibara, and from it the monks of the Dakkhinavihara - 
separated, thus the Theravada split up into several 
groups. The Abhayagiri monks afterwards accepted the 
' doctrine of a teacher of the Mahasamghika school and were 
called Dhammarucika after his name!. It was at Vattaga- 
mantis time that the Tipitaka and its Atthakatha, orally 
handed down in former times, were written down in book- 
form, : (Dv. xx, 20-2] ; Mv. xxxiii. ]00-I02) 

| Vattag&mani died in the year I7 soc. The chronology 
of his reigu is fairly well established. According to Mv 
(xxxiii. 80-8I) an interval of 2I7 years I0 months and 0 days 
lies between the foundation of the Mabavibara and that 
ofthe Abhayagiri. As the former event can be fixed on. May 
8, 246 x.c.?, we are brought to the end of March, 28 3. c; for ` 
the founding of the latter monastery. 


IV, FOURTH PERIOD: FROM MAHACULI MAHATISSA TO MAHASENA. 


-Vattagamani’s successor was Mah&cüli Mah&tissa, son of 
his elder brother. Khallata-naga. He was followed by Vatta- 
g&mapi's son Coranàga who was killed by his. own consort 
Anul& This wicked: woman murdered also Coranaga’s 
successor Tissa and her four paramours, when she became 
weary of them, She was herself killed by Mahacili’s son 
Kütakannatissa—a bloody picture, indeed of the Sinhalese. 
court at that period. But it is hardly necessary to mention 
the names of all the kings reigning iu Ceylon during the 
first three centuries A.D. Some of them are highly praised in 
the chronicles as being devoted patrons of the Buddhist - 
church, thus e.g. Bhatikabhaya (38-66 4.D.), Mahadathikamaha- 
naga (66-78 A.D.), and Vasabha (24-68 a.D.) They found- 
ed many monasteries and restored or embellished the ancient . 


I Nikivya Saügrahawa, ed. Wickremasinghe, छा ; A. M. Hocart, ह 
Mem. Arch. Surv. of Ceylon, I, pp. 7३. 
'2 Fleet, J.R.A.S., rg909, p. 25 ; Geiger, Mv. transl., pp. xxxiv-li. 
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buildings, Great internal troubles appear to have been caused 
by the rebellion against king Ijanāga (95-l0l A.D.) of the 
Lambakannas (Mv. xxxv. 46ff.) but the rebellion was sup- 
. pressed with cruelty. The Lambakannas were one of the most 
distinguished Sinhalese clans, from which also sprang severai 
kings of Ceylon, e.g., Vasabha, Samghatissa, Samghabodhi and 
Gothakàbhaya. ‘The last three kings reigned from 296 to 
8I5 A.D. Even Lañjatissa was a Lambakanna, for he is called 
Limiani Tissa in later books, and his brother Vattagimani 
therefore was also a descendant of the same clan, The kings 
mentioned, as I said above, in ancient Sinhalese inserip- 
tions are Vasabha, Vankanasika Tissa (L68-}7l A.D.) Gaja- 
bahugimani -(I7-98 a. p.), Mahallanaga (i93-99 a.p.), and 
Kanittha Tissa (293-24 A.D.) They are called in the inserip- 
tions successively Vasaba or ` Vahaba, Devànapiya Tissa, 
Gajabahu Gamini Abaya, Devanupiya Naka, and Malu Tisa!. 
' The last king of the so-called “Greater Dynasty" was 
. Mahüsena who may have reigned in the first half of the fourth 
century A.D. Misled by the wicked thera Samghamitta and by 
the minister Sona the king vexed the monks of the Maha- 
vihára and compelled them. to abandon it so that it was 
desolate for nine years. "Though he afterwards caused it to be 
restored, he built within its boundaries the Jetavanavihüra, 
thus again encroaching upon the rights of the. older monas- 
tery. There was always a rivalry between the two fraternities 
“just as even now the Jetavana Thüpa rivals in grandeur and 
beauty the Mah&thüpa and the Abhayagiri. l 


W. GRIGER 


i Edw. Müller, Ancient Inscriptions in Ceplon, p. 25ff.; H. C. P. Bell, 
Arch., Survey of C, xiii. 7896, p. 47-48 ; Wickramasinghe, Epigraphia 
Zeyla-nica, Y, pp. 58ff., 67, I40ff, I48f,,. 208ff., 252f. See also above 
P. I00, 


Stupa and Tomb 


The Stipa is classed in Buddhist literature os Savivika- 
cetiya or sepuichral sanctuary .enshrining the charred bones 
or ashes from the funeral pyre of a deceased hero. The Buddh- 
ist hero is a Buddha or a Thera, the groatest hero being 
the Buddha himself, The Sinhalese word denoting this class 
of sanctuaries is Dagaba, which is a shorter form of. 
Dhatugarbha, The Dhatugarbha strictly denotes the under- 
ground, inner or lower chamber, containing the relic-casket 
- or steatite-box, and the Stupa the upper structure or covering 
mound, Thus as in one ease the whole sanctuary is denoted 
by the name of the upper structure, so in the other the 
name of the lower or inner structure denotes the whole. The 
word Stapa is the Buddhist Sanskrit form of the Pali 
Thipa. The origin of the form Lhipa can be traced back to 
an Indo -European word like Tumba}, from which the English 
Tomb or the French Tombe has been derived, According to 
this connexion, the Stipa is nothing but a Tomb or tumulus. 


I: The place mentioned in the Sutta-Nipata, p. I03, as Vana 
is evidently referred to in some of the Votive Labels of Sanchi Stüpa, i 
às Tumbavana or, Tubavana (Bühler's Sanchi Stipa Inscriptions I. 
22, 23, 8I, 264, 265 and 330 in Epigraphia Indica, vol. ID. The same 
- place came to be known in Buddhaghosa's time by two names: 
Tumbanagara and Vanasavatthi. See Paramatthajotika, II, p. 583. 
The word zwmóà or Zwm£a is in the Chittagong dialect a synonym 
of tum, tuba, cuppa, fia and Züp, meaning ‘a piled up heap’, e.g., the 
heap of earth, ‘of straw, of -paddy, of cow-dung. Tumba is an East- 
Bengal and a Marathi form. Cf, Latin zumda. In. the Jaina Prakrit 
tumba and tumbi mean alibs or gourd and Zwm4a also means the 
navel of a wheel (Haragovinda Das Seth’s Paia-Sadda-Mahannava). 
In Pali zumba means an dlhaka which is a measure of grain, and 
Zum a gourd (See Childers). But these words occur in this sense in 
comparatively modern works. 
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But in spite of this kinship, the Stzpa considered as a Buddhist 
‘sspulchral sanctuary and the Tomb a Christian sepulehral 
structure represent two different lines on which tumulus or 
mound has developed. The custom behind the Stipa is ceroma- 
tion atid the custom which is bound up with the Tomb is burial. 
The transition from the latter to the former is-a long step. 
~ The Tomb is essentially a mound: covering a grave in 
which the actual dead, body is buried. The body within 
the grave may.be ‘either directly covered by clods of 
earth, particles of sand or pieces of stone and brick, or 
put inside a coffin or: life-size box or cylinder of wood or 
stone, The body may be interred as mere body, or it may be 
washed and embalmed, wrapped up in ‘cloth, dressed up, © 
adorned with jewellery, honoured with flowers and garlands 
-and provided with personal: belongings and necessaries, as 
.& tribute and mark of affection, either out of a pure 
© wsthetic feeling of taste, or owing to a superstitious fear 
of visits and oppressions from the disembodied spirits, or on 
account of a human compassion for the helpless condition 
of the deceased. With the elaboration of protective mechanism, 
. there may be a tomb within a tomb, a grave within a grave, 
and a coffin within a coffin. Here the desire to protect the 
body by all possible: means ‘from destruction, mutilation, 
shame and insult is persistent throughout, and the hoarding of 
jewellery is a side-issue. - l 
The Stūpa is essentially a mound covering a garbha 
or chamber in which the bodily remains are deposited. The 
remains consist of the charred bones and ashes from the 
funeral pyre where the déad body is burnt. These, as deposit- 
ed in the chamber, may ‘be covered with the heap of 
earth, sand, stone or brick, or secured inside a large stone-box 


^. along with precious metals and small gold-leaves, or separate- 


ly in urns. The urn in a Buddhist sanctuary is represented 
by a vase of crystal or ordinary stone, covered by a lid and 
inseribed with a label recording whose bodily remains the 
contents are, Here the hoarding of treasures takes the place | 
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of the preservation of the body!. In covering the chamber 
with a mound, the offerings of flowers, garlands and burning | 
oil-lamps are made in honour of the relics. The implication is . 
that the relics are not only deposited but enshrined. With 
the elaboration of hoarding and enshrining mechanism, there: 
may be a mound within a mound, a chamber within a. 
chamber, a box within a- box, and an urn within an uru. The 
jewels and coins. are deposited with the express purpose 
of enabling the poorer kings to repair or rebuild the shrine. 
The: fiction of.the burial of a warrior-hero continues to 
play its part.. The erection of the sanctuary proceeds on the 
line: of the building of a fort, surrounded by walls and 
ramparts, and supervised by a military guard, The towers and 
gateways, as wellas the representations of achievements. of 
heroes are external features of the art of fort-building. In 
passing the custom of burial through the fire of the funeral 
pyre, the superstitions elements in it are.sought to be eliminat- `. 
ed and the esthetic elements separated and cast into brighter 
forms - 

The processes of elimination and sublimation were tried 
along both the lines, in the one by retaining the earlier 
. custom of burial and preserving the actual body, and in 
the other by introducing the system of burning and hoarding 
the remains of the pyre together with other treasures. But 
the animistic beliefs, the superstitious fears, natural weaknesses 
and primitive sentiments were persistent among the people 
at large. The screen of fire of the funeral pyre served only 
-to separate these elements, keeping some on one side to do 
their works as before, and passing some to the other side to 
improve the quality of art, The burial aspect of the Stupa 


i The very expression dhatu-nidhina suggests it. Cf. the phrase 
nidhim nidheti, meaning ‘hoards the treasure’, Nidhikanda Sutta in 
Khuddakapátha. The other expression dÀütu-oropama suggests also 
the allegory of planting the seed, thé seed of the tree of art, the tree of 
faith and culture. 
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continued to be associated with primitive beliefs, rites and 
practices, It will be interesting to examine the Indian literary 
evidence in this connexion, 

| In a Pali canonical passage the Buddha is said to have 
made a statement referring to the bleaching of bones (a£fh:- 
dhopana) as a rite prevalent in southern countries: (i. e., 
in South India) In ‘explaining the rite Buddhaghosa says 
that in some of the countries (i.e, among some of the 
aboriginal tribes) when a man died, his body was not 
eremated but buried in a grave, When the body was 
sufficiently .deeomposed, the bones were dug out of the grave 
and left to dry up after being washed and rubbed with 
aromatic substances. A lucky day was fixed for the celebra- 
tion of the mourning festival, On the selected site the bones 
were arranged on one side, and wine and other things on 
the other, The kinsmen of the deceased person assembled 
there, drank wine and wept!. Here: the custom is that 
of burial, the bones are the objects of preservation, the 
behaviour is characterised by drunkenness and savagery, and 
` the weeping is a natural expression of sorrow, 

Now take a case where cremation is the custom, The 
Sujata-Jataka (No.352) relates that a landowner from the day 
-of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an aarth-mound 
in. his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains there, he 
visited the place from time to time, adorned the tope with 
flowers and studiously lamented, neglecting his daily duties 
and personal comforts. Though -here the custom is one of 
cremation and the man is a member of the Aryan or cultured 
community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
. natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious 
belief that his weeping might bring back the departed soul, 
and he was not cured of this malady until his wise son, the 
Bodhisattva Suj&ta, convinced him of the fact that his weeping 


x Sumangala Vilasint, I, pp. 84, 85. 
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was less availing as a means of bringing back into life the 
deceased whose body was burnt than feeding a dead cow . 
whose body still remained! l 

Then consider a case where the custom is burial, The 
Rg-Vedie hymn: (x. i8) gives a vivid description of the 
funeral of & warrior, It appears that the dead-body was 
earried to the funeral ground by one path, the path of death 
and the party returned by another, the path of life. The. 
wife of the deceased hero followed the dead body, accompanied 
by other ladies, the ladies who were not widows walking ahead. 
The earth was dug out to make a grave. The spot was 
“surrounded by an enclosure (paridhi), by a stone-rampart 
pasana).as Sa&yana interprets it?. The wife of the hero 
was urged by the priest to go back, together with other 
ladies, to the world of mirth and joy and begin her life anew 
The circle of stone was set up as a device to separate the world 
of living ones from that of the dead, the priest’s interpretation 
changing the original. motive of guarding the grave and 
imprisoning the ghost. But this was also put up as a 
memorial, the kinsmen of the hero being exhorted by the 
priest to keep alive his tradition and continue his work for 
their prosperity and glory. The bow was taken off from 
the hand of the hero for preservation as a source of inspiration 
to the nation, The body was afterwards gently laid in 
the grave and covered with the heap of earth marked with a 
post (s£^üpa) The mothor-earth was asked to hold her son in 
her bosom, not allowing the heap or mound above him to 
.press him heavily, and the tomb was intended to serve as 
a mansion and a monument. Though here the custom is one 


I Scene in Cunningham’s Stipa ot wuarhut, pl. XLVI, 3. है 

2 Mahidhara, in commenting upon the Yajurveda hyinn (xxxv. 
35), says that afier the burning of the body, the duty of the 
priest was to raise a bank or lump of earth between the village where 
the deceased dwelt and the funeral ground, as a rampart against death, 
See Wilson's Rg-Veda Samhita, vol. VI, p. 47, fin. 4 
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of burial, the rites and prayers, the motives and expressions 
are of an Aryan or exalted character, breathing as they do 
a high morai tone 

I& is well observed that the topes were not especially 


- Buddhist monuments, but, in fact, pre-Buddhistic, and indeed 


only a modification of à world-wide eustom!. There are 
clear evidences showing that certain sections of the Aryan 
community began to make solid brick structures instead 
of heaps of earth, or of stones covered with earth?, and 
that the urn (asthikumbha), containing the bones and ashes 
and covered by a lid, came to be buried after the dead body 
had been burnt?. On being asked low his body should 
be disposed of, the. Buddha said that ib. should be «done: 
.in royal manner. The Mahàákapi-Játaka (No. 407) gives an 
account of the obsequies ofa king. The ladies of the royal 
harem eame to the funeral ground, as retinue for the deceased 
king, with red garments, dishevelled hair and torches in 
their hands, The ministérs made a funeral pile with a hundred 
" waggon loads of wood; On the spot where the body was 
burnt a shrine was erected and honoured for seven days with 
offerings of incense and flowers, The burnt skull, inlaid 
with gold, was put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear- 
like staff serving as royal insignia (kuntagge), and was honour- 
ed. Then taking it as a relie, another shrine was built 
and honoured with incense and garlands. - 
It is well suggested :. “The first step was probably merely 
to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and 
to cover the outside with fine cunam plaster to give it 
a marble-like surface*. |The next step was to build the cairn 


Buddhist India, p. 80. 2 White Yajurveda, xxxv. I5 
3 Aévalayana Grhya-Sátra, IV. 5; Sayana on the Rg-Veda hymn 
(x. 8) 
4 ‘Cf. Divyávadàna, p.'38 : cakre stüpanam Saradabhrapyabhünüm, 
“made the topes that shone forth like autumn-clouds” 
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or concentric layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and 
to surround the whole with a wooden railing’, 

The heroes over whose graves, funeral pyres, or bodily 
remains, the shrines were raised, were all as yet ‘deceased 
persons of distinction, either by birth, or wealth, or official 
position, the chief of them being warrior, king, overlord, 
The mounds built in honour of their memory were all as yet . 
looked upon as monuments of victory. The presiding deities 
of such shrines built on four sides of the cities like Vesali, 
. Malla and: Alavaka were all Yaksas or dreaded personalities 
among the luminaries, the elemental forces, the inanimate 
things, the animate forms, the animals on land and in water, 
the savage tribes and civilised men. They were at the same 
time all entombed eponymic and deified heroes from whom: - 
the members of ruling’ clans, tribes and nations sought to 
derive their strength and inspiration, ‘Though the basic 
idea was hero-worship, the Yaksa-shrines built beside the ` 
‘ Yaksgo-mansions were all believed to have been possessed by 
the disembodied spirits and haunted by the ghosts of these 
heroes, The elements of dread superstition clang on to these 
shrines which were evidently tombs over the prehistoric 
graves in which the heroes were buried together with their 
. jewels and hoardings. Though the mode of worship bécame 
imperceptibly Brahmanical or priestly, the heroes continued . 
to be remembered in tradition and myth of the people 
at large 88 their own leaders, and religious offerings and 
worship at the tombs enshrining their memory:and bodily 
remains regarded as a way of producing the permanent mental 
attitude to remain loyal to the ‘glorious tradition of the past 
and not to depart therefrom, When, in course of time, the — 
kings and nobles became ‘the leaders of thought, or reformers, 
or philosophers, they were claimed by the people at large 
as their own teachers, much to the detriment of the interest 
of thé priests who traded by mediation between men on one 


I Buddhist India, p. 80. 
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side and the unso% and invisible.world of spirits on the other, 
A passage in the Divyavadana supplies a. typical case where 
the Brahmin priests as a class are represented as so much 
opposed to this mode of worship that the bankers who wanted 
to build a Stapa in spite of the opposition, but were fewer in 
number, that they had to seek the protection of the king 
‘and compléte their project under the guard of the royal army?. 
The development of the art-of building this class of shrines took 
a new turn and followed’e direction which wént to overshadow 
warrior'the king by warrior the teacher. In the history of this 
development the Buddha was.certainly the greatest lundmark. 
What is the new turn that it. took and what the direction 
that.it followed ? Hitherto’ the mounds were built and 
shrines honoured, as monuments of victory. Henceforth 
they .were intended to: serve as monuments of victory in 
defeat | 

In a Buddhist sanctuary ‘with the mound in its centre, 
the carvings and frescoes, depicting various scenes from the 
Buddha's life, and the temples and niches containing the 
images illustrative of the formal modes of various meditative 
moods, are all placed in the outer zone, added as ornaments or 
decorative designs, full of lesson and artistic value, From 
the artists’ point of view these are various expressions of 
refined human imagination and finer emotion, and in the 
devotees’ perception these appear as representations of the 
actual and possible achievements in human life. . The central | 
stricture towering with its imposing sight is but a device to 
preserve and enshrine the bones and ashes from the funeral 
pyre’ where the body of the Buddha. or that ofa disciple 
after death was cremated. There are old inscriptions or 
` epitaphs, incised on the relic-caskets and. recording when, 
by whom, and whose remains were enshrined. The famous 


I Divyavadina, pp. 243-244 ; "The priestly records carefully. 
ignore these topes" (Buddhist India, p. 82) 
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Piprawa Vase Inscription, found in Nepal Terai, records :— 
Iyam salila-nidhane Budhasa Bhagavate Sakiyanam sukiti- 
bhatinam. “This (memorial mound enshrining the relics was 
built) on the demise of Buddha the Divine Teacher by his 
Sakyan kinsmen of glorious deed," 

The expression salila-nidhane occurring in it signifies that 
the Buddha’s body, exactly like that of any other man, was 
subject to decay and consumable by fire. There are - passages 
where he is represented as saying that he was anyhow drag- 
ging his worn-out body, like a cart after careful repairing 
` The presence of hair, nail, bone, tooth, and the rest indicates 
that he had a human form. The legends and traditions 
the sculptures and paintings, the images and inscriptions go 
to represent that he was born under all ideal circumstances of 
life, and that in all respects he was perfect, as perfect as a nian 
could be. And yetb the fact remains that he died. The mounds 
contain the monumental evidence of man’s inability to over- 
come death in spite of all ideal circumstances, opportunities, 
attainments and perfections, By mere explaining away or 
. mocking at death, the truth about man’s inability to over- 
come it cannot be denied, The fact of the demise and funeral 
of the Buddha decides once for all that the denial of it is a 
mere act of fancy and frenzy, and all attempts to deny it 
are a bad bargain and a hopeless muddle. The bold procla- 
mation of this truth is the obvious Buddhist motive behind 
‘the Stipa 

The Barhut Stiipa as a creation of art represents a distinct 
form or type. The Stépas ab Sanchi and Sonari, in short, . 
all the Bhilsa tepes belong to this type. The models produc- 
ed by the Barhut artists can be taken as faithful representa- 
tiong of the forms known to them at the time or they imagin- 
ed what they ought to be. The scenes of relic-procéssion 
represent how the casket containing the remains of the funeral . 
pyre was carried to the site where it was deposited. One 
of the Pillars full of medallions contains 9 geometrical symbol, 
which may be taken to represent the grouud plan of the brick- 
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mound!. Tt shows that the layers of large bricks were so 
arranged as to illustrate various permutations and combina- . 
tions of Svastikas?. The forms changed or. were modified 
with times and according to localities, the process being one 
of differentiation or harmonisation between the mound on one 
` hand and the mansion ‘or temple on the other. ‘The tope 
built by the Sakyan kinsmen of the Buddha over their 
portion of the remains of his funeral pyre is an earlier 
example, but this is still in ruins and has not as yet been 
restored’, The Ahin Posh tope, restored by Mr. W. Simpson 
is a later example, and it shows a long flight of steps in front 
leading up to the dome* 

Buddhaghosa gives the following deseription of the tope 
built by and during the reign of king’ Ajátasatru for hoarding 
- the relics in one place (dhatu-nidhana). His description is 
evidently coioured by what he saw at Thüpár&ma in Ceylon.? 
To start with, the bricks were made out of pure earth dug 
out of a field to the south-east of Rajagrha. The people 
were told that the king’s intention was to build some shrines 
in honour of the eighty great Disciples, When the cavity had 
been dug 80 deep as 80 ' cubits, the bed was metalled with 
iron, and upon it was built a chamber of copper and iron of 
the same dimension as the shrine of Thūpārāma. In this 
chamber.were placed eight mound-shaped relic-boxes of white 
sandal, containing the relics of the Buddha. Each of these 
‘ was put within seven other boxes of red sandal, of ivory and 
the like, the uppermost one being made of crystal, All these 
were covered up by three chambers, one within another, the 
uppermost one of copper and iron serving as the upper half 
of the chamber-box. Having scattered sand with seven 
precious metals, one thousand lotus flowers growing on land 


I Cunningham’s Stipa of Bharhut, pl. xm. -2 Ibid, pl. xt, 

3 Buddhist India, p. 33. Smith's History of Fine Art in India 
D and Ceylon, p. 84. 4 Buddhist India, p. 83 

5 Sumangala-Vilasini, Siamese ed., Part II. pp. 277-270 
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and in water were strewn over it. Five hundred and fifty 
Jataka-illustrations aud the figures of eighty great Disciples 
and those of Suddhodana and Mahamayaas well as those of 
seven comrades were made all in gold. Five thousand gold 
and silver jars filled with water were set up, five hundred 
golden flags were hoisted,. five hundred golden lamps, and 
silver lamps of equal number were filled with fragrant oil 
and provided with wick on two sides. The Venerable 
Mahakasyapa ‘sanctified them, saying, “Let these garlands 
never wither, let this fragrance never vanish and these lamps 
never become extinct.” A prophecy was inscribed on a gold- 
plate to the effect that king Asoka would in time to come 
-spread these relies far and wide. The king having honoured 
ihe relies with all kinds of jewellery, came out shutting the 
doors one by one. The door of the copper-and-iron chamber 
was sealed, and upon it was placed a piece of precious gem. 
with an inscription, authorising the poorer kings to honour 
- the relies with its aid. Thereafter Sakra sent Visvakarma to 
do all that was needed to protect the hoarded relics, He set 
up traps to keep off wild animals (valasaghàtaganta), 
surrounded the relic-chamber (dAatugabbha): by a wooden 
- enclosure with wooden pósts carved with the figures of soldiers 
holding swords (asthatth@ni katthartpakant), and encircled 
. the same by stone in the manner of a. brick-structure, After 
having thrown dust-heap over it, and levelled the ground, a 
stone-mound was built covering it. When king Asoka opened . 
~ this tope after 2l8 years, he saw the oil-lamps burning as 
` though they were just now lit up, and the lotus flowers fresh 
as though they were just now gathered and offered 

The story of Dharmaruci in the Divyavadana contains the 
‘description of another example of a tope. Here the tope, 
among other details, is said to have four staircases with 
steps leading, layer after layer, up to the dome with a 
crowning construction,. surmounted by an umbrella, inlaid 
with all precious metals. On its four sides there were four 
. doorways, and four shrines, one containing the representation 
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of the scene of birth, another that of enlightenment, the third 
that of first sermon, and the fourth that of demise of the 


Buddha!. 
B. M. BARUA 


Rasitala or the Under-World* - 
II ` 


Subahu, Srivaha, Surasa and Subala? represent the Su 
tribes of Scythians. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata that 
while Nàrada and Matali went to Patala to seek a suitable | 

bridegroom for the latter’s daughter, they after 
pets visiting Hiranyapura went to the country of the 
tribes. Suparnas, and then visited the country of the 

Surabhis?. .The mention of Hiranyapura in 
Patala gives us some indication where to seek for it. Kasyapa 
had thirteen wives; he hadby his wife Diti two sons, 
Hiranyaksa and Hiranya-kasipu, who were the ancestors of 
the Daityas ; and the sons by his wife Danu were called 
Dünavas Hiranyapura was the capital of the Daityas and 
Danavas. It will be observed that on the south-eastern 
side ‘of the Caspian Sea, there was an ancient town called 
Hyrcania, which was the capital of the country of the same: 
name ; it was situated near the modern town of Astrabad, 
On the southern and western sides of the Caspian Sea and 
immediately to the east, according to some authority, to the 
north of Media was the country of the Kaspii or Kaspios, 
The Caspian Sea was called by the name of “Mare Caspium 
or Hyrcania” by the classical writers. The name of Hyrcania 
appears to be connected with those of the two brothers 


* . Continued from p. 463 of Vol. I. ‘I Divyavadàna, p. 244. 
2 Mbh., Adi, ch. 35 ; Udyoga, chs. ॥0, I02. ` i 
3 lbid., Udyoga, chs. 99, 700, IOI, ' oats 
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Hiranyaksa and  Hiranya-kaSipu, the “Adi” or primitive 
Daityas who founded aroyaldynasty!, and the name of the 
Kaspii also appears to be connected with that of their father: 
Kaéyapa, It is curious that the royal Seythians claim their 
descent from  Oolaxais?, who is perhaps identical with 
Kasyapa, the progenitor of the Daityas, Danavas, Asuras, 
Nagas and other Turanian tribes, who were, of course, non- 
Aryans. There can be no doubt therefore that the Daityas 
and Divavas lived on the southern and: western sides of the 
Caspian Sea and on the north and the east of the ancient 
country of Ariana. Hyrcania therefore was the Hiranyapura 
of the Mahabharata. From Hiranyapura, Narada and Matali 
went to the country of the Suparnas? or Garuda birds, The 
names of all the clans which belonged to this tribe commenced 
with Su*, and therefore they must have belonged to the Su 
tribe of Scythians. They evidently lived on the north of 
Hyreania, and their country was separated from the latter 
by the river Arik, the ancient name of which was Sarnius 
. which is apparently a corruption of Suparna. Sarnius there- 
fore separated the kingdom of Hiranyapura from the country 
7 of the Suparnas. Hence the Suparnas lived in Turkestan, 
including the Trans-Caspian district, bounded on the west. 
by the Caspian Sea, on the south by the. river Sarnius, and on 
the north by the river Jaxartes. Strabo also mentions that on 
advancing from the south-east of the Caspian Sea towards 
the east, the nations to bemet with were the Dah, Massagete 


I Bhigavata, iii, ch. I7 ; Mbk., Vana, ch. tor, 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Bk. iv, ch. 6 (vol. I, p. 289) 

À 3. Mbh., Udyoga, ch. ror, x.,r, Ayam lokah suparnanam paksinim 
 pannagasinam : 

4 {bida Udyoga, ch. IOI, v5. 2; 3, : Vainateyasutaih sūta shadbhis 
latam idam kulam, sumukhena sunimni ca sunetvena suvaricasa. Surucü 
. pakgirijena subalena ca — mitale, varthitini prasrtyi vai vinata- ` 

kula kartróhih, ` Ve ई. १ 
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ete, who belonged to the Su tribe?. From the country of 
the Suparnas, Narada and Mátali went to the country of the 
Surabhis or the cow-tribe?, Surabhi is apparently the Sans- 
kritised form of Khorasmii of the Greek writers, The country 
of the Surabhis therefore was situated on the north of the 
Oxus ; it is now called Kharism or the Khanat of Khiva; it 
is also called Urgendj or Orgunje?, which is the Urjagunda 
of the Matsya Purana. Strabo distinctly says that “the 
Khorasmii belong to the Massagete” and therefore there 
can be no doubt that the Khorasmii or the Surabhis belonged 
to the Su tribe. It appears that Saram&, who was sent by 
Indra to ascertain the place where the cows robbed by the 
Panis, the Parnis of Strabo, as the Dabs were called, who 
lived on the eastern side of the Caspean Seat, had been kept 
concealed, was also a Scythian. Saram& apparently re- 
presents the tribe of “Sarmatians, who are Scythians’ and 
who lived on the north of the Caspian Sea’. Su-parnas and 
Su-rabhis, and Saramā, who is described as a ‘fair’ woman, 
belonged to. the Su tribe of the Scythians, and it appears that 
they were the early converts to the Aryan religion. They were 
taken into the communities of Aryans, and to each converted 
tribe was assigned some partieular duty. Thus the Suparna 
tribe became their charioteers, as Garuda, called also Suparna, 
was the charioteer of Visnu, and his brother Aruna was the 
charioteer of Sürya. Su-bahu, which means ‘one with beautiful 
arms’ is the same as Su-parna, which means ‘one with beautiful 
plumage or wings'9. It appears that the Suparnas were also 


I Geography of Strabo, vol. ii, p. 245, sec. 2, and note 2; 
JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 548. 

2 Mik, Udyoga, ch. tor. 

3 Vambery's Travels in Central Asia, p. 339; Burnes’ Travels 


in Bokhara, vol. iii, p. I62. 4 Matsya P., ch, 2%, v. 46. 
5 Strabo, bk. xi, ch. viii, 8. 6 lbid. bk. xi, ch.yii; I, | 
7 léid.,bk. xi, ch. ii, r. p x io Pup et 
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ealled Srivaha? which means “beautiful”. It has already been 
stated that Su-tala received its name from the Ki-darites, It 
cannot be ascertained whether the word Sri is a corruption of 
Ki-darites or not, bub there can be no doubt that Su stands for 
Ki of Ki-darites, as the Turanian #,.or rather the non-Aryan 
k is equivalent to Sanskrit s, as Suwmukha for Kumite, 
Surabhi for’ Khorasmit, Salmala-dvipa for Chal-dia, It 
should be stated here that according to Drouin, the 
Kidarites were a Hunnic tribe different from the Ephthali- 
tes. The Surabhi converts became the milkmen and 
soothsayers of the Aryans. According to Herodotus there 
were many people in Scythia who could foretell the future 
by. means of willow wands, and it appears that the Surabhis 
were especially endowed with power of prophecy. It 
: was purely a Magian pretice*. Surabhis were also called 
Surasa and Subala for supplying milk, and Vasistha’s ‘cow’, 
which évidently belonged to the Surabhi tribe, was called 
Subala5, The Sarama converts became door-keepers and watch- 
" men of the ancient Aryans, Sarams, according to the 
Bhagavata, was one of the wives of Kasyapa? 
That the Suparnas were early converts to the Aryan 
religion is confirmed by the fact that Dr, Spooner, was. 
very much impressed ‘‘with the striking icono- 
a ` graphical resemblance between the sculptured 
` images of Garuda in India and the customary 
figure of Ahura Mazda in ancient Persian Art”, and he says 


I Ibid., Udyoga, ch. IOL,v. 5. 

2 JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 527 note, . 

3 Rawlinson's “Herodotus, vol. I, p. 373 (bk. iv, ch. 67); 
Markandeya P. ch. 2, t 

4 Rawlinson's Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 

` vol, iii, p. 73०. _ 

5 Ramiyanae, Adi, ch. 52. l 

6 Rgveda x, t4, 7-II; see Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, 
p. 208. 

7 Sabdakalpadruma, sv. Kasyapa. 
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that he found some relation between Garuda, the vehicle 
of Visnu, and Garó-nmàünem, the abode of Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta?. Dr. Modi objects to this identification on the 
ground that one has to take the Avesta n for the Indian 
d?. But Dr. Spooner. was correct in Lis identification, 
as his statement is confirmed by the Mahabharata. Garuda, 
while carrying the elephant and the tortoise with his nails, was ° 
invited by a Banyan tree (Ficus Indica) to sit upon its branch 
and eat them, and he was addressed “Oh Garut-man, you 
sit upon my extensive ‘branch one hundred yojanas wide 
and eat the elephant and.the tortoise” 3 

The  Amara-kos& and other lexicographies and the 
Padma Purüna* have got Garutman as one of the names of 
Garuda®. The abode or paradise of Ahura Mazda named Gard- 
nmàünem? is also called by the names of Gardtman in the 
Pahlavi commentary of the Avesta’, Garothman by the 
Parsis®, Garodman® and Gard-demana!® in the Avesta, 
Garut-man. of the Mahābhārata and the Padma Purana 


I Dr. Spooner’s Zoroastrian Period of Indian ‘History in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, I9I5, p. 427, where he quotes the following 
_ passage from the Vendidad:—“I invoke Garó-nmánem, the abode of 
Ahura Mazda, See also’ Fergusson's Nineveh and Persepolis, p 
205 note. . i 

2 Dr. J. J. Modis Ancient Pūtaliputra in J/BBRAS., xxiv, 
P. 530 . ; 

3 4Albh., Adi, ch. 29. 

4 Padma P., Srsti, ch. 44, Tai ca drstva Garutmüms ca 
pranamya &rasü Harim. 

5 Sabdakalpadruma, sv. Garuda "P 

6 Vendidad, ch. 32 (50) ; Yast, iii, i, 4 ; S. B. E, iv, pp. शक 
2i5; xxiii, p. 43 ; Visparad, vii: S. B. E., xxxi, p. 345 

7. S.B. E., iv,p. 230 note 

8 bid. vol. iv, p. 274 note ; xxiii, pp. 337 n., 337 n. 

9 Géthas, Yasna, li, ı5. Garódman means Home of Song , S. B. E. 
vol. xxxi, p. I84. 

i0 Rasha Yast (xii), 37 ; S. D. E., xxiii, p. 799 
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therefore appear to be identical with Garotman, Garothman 
and Garodman. But: as: the bird saved the lives of the 
Balakhilya rsis by holding up the broken branch with his 
beak, the  rsis bestowed upon him the name of Garuda 
for his power of bearing such an immense burden, and since 
that day he has been called Garuda!. It is therefore clear 
that his former name was Garutmàn and not Garuda. It 
is also related that while Garuda was carrying away amrta 
or nectar in order to release his mother Vinat& from her 
thraldom, Indra hurled at him his thunderbolt. It did him 
no injury whatever, yet in deference to the rsi with whose 
bone the thunderbolt was manufactured, he gave apa feather 
- which was so beautiful that the gods conferred upon him 
‘the title Suparna, and since that. day he has been called’ 
Suparna and he became a friend of Indra?, which perhaps 
indicates that.in the religious schism he sidéd with the party 
. of. Indra. Garuda’s name is mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka’. This clearly proves that the Su tribes of the 
Scythians had become converts to the Aryan religion at a 
remote period, long before the Indo-Aryans migrated to the 
-Punjab. Dr. Modi says, “The Su tribe, which was attacked - 
(by the Huns), consisted of the different Turanian tribes, 
‘such as the Messagate, Tochari, and Dah, who lived on the 

frontiers of Persia on the shores of the Upper Jaxartes’’¢. 
— It wil be remarked that notwithstanding the inclusion 
of the Seythian converts into the Aryan communities, some 
distinction appears to have heen made between 


And them and the true Aryans by ascribing to them 
: a es * w. .* . H ^ 

Scythian some animal forms with a view to denote their 
converts. . Turanian origin, Thus the Suparnas were consi- 


deréd as birds, the Surabhis as cows, the Saramas 
as dogs, To other Hunnic converts was given the shape 
of snakes. l 


- ı Mbh, Adi, ch. 3o. 2 Ibid, Adi, ch. 33: 
3 Tait, Ar. X, l, 6. 4 /BBRAS. xxiv, p. 548. 
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The episode of the fight between the Gaja and the Kac- 
chapa that is the Elephant and the Tortoise, as related in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas,! is an allegorical 


Fight description of a protracted war between the people 
between: : . 
the Ele- of Gazaka or Gaza—representatives of the 


phantand Aryans, and the now extinct tribe called Kaspi. 
the Tortoise ; x ill t 

(the Turanian Dānavas ), till they were both 
exterminated by Garuda, (the Turnanian Huns), This 
is a traditional account of a war between the two races 
ata remote period before the Aryan migration to India, 
Gazaka or Gaza, as it was called, was the summer capital 
of Atropatene?, modern Azerbijan, one of the two divisions 
into which ancient Media was divided, Atropatene being 
the eastern division. According to Pliny?, the Kaspii 
lived on the north of Media along the Caspian Sea near the 
river Cyrus or the modern Kuru, on the southern side of 
‘Armenia and Albania. According to Strabo their country 
called Caspiana appertained to Albania*, but elsewhere he 
designates them by the name of Cosszi and says that they 
lived to the east of Media*. There can be no doubt therefore 
that they lived on the eastern side of Media but towards 
the north. The Kaspii were a famous tribe, as after their 
name the Caucasus mountain is called Mount Kaspius and the 
Hyrcanian Sea the Caspian Seat. There can be no doubt 
that the country of the Kaspii adjoined Atropatian Media 
. or Azerbijan, The Kaspii have been described by Strabo? 
as a barbarous people who starved to death those among 
them who were above seventy years of age by exposing them 


ı Mbh, Adi, ch. 29 ; Padma P., Srsti, ch. 44 —— Tisthantas 
vipulau latra jpighimst Gaja-Kacchapau, aprameyau mahūsatvau 
sagarasthaikadesatah, 

2 Geography of Strabo, vol. ii, p. 263. 

3 Lbid., vol. ii, p. 278, note 2 4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 234. 

5 Ibid, vol. ii, p. 264. 6 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 226, 234. 

7 ibid, vol. ii, p. 258. 
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in a desert place, They were'» tribe of marauding bandits 
who never losb an opportunity to exact tribute from the 
Median kings', It is very probable that the name of the 
. Kaspii suggested the name of Kasyapa as the progenitor of 
the Turanian race, In the Atharva-Veda Kasyapa denoted 
a tortoise’. Gazaka was situated on the south-western ` 
side of the Caspian Sea und on the south-eastern side of 
lake Urumiya, and the. fight between the, Gaja and the 
Kacchapa is said to have taken place near the sea-shore, 
evidently the shore of the Caspian Sea. Garuda, after he had 
carried the Nagas (serpents) on his back at the command of 
the latter’s mother Kadru and at the request of his own mother 
Vinatà to Ramaniyaka-dvipa® learnt at that place about 
his mother’s thraldom to Kadru and also the means of her 
emancipation from her servitude. Garuda felt very hungry, 
‘and by the direction of his mother he devoured myriads 
of Nisadas or fishermen on the sea-shore, but his hunger. 
was not satisfied. He therefore went to his father who was 
‘performing asceticism on the north of the Lauhitya Sagara* 
or the Erythrean Sea, and by his instruction he took up 
the elephant and the tortoise, which were of enormous size, 
-with one of his claws and flew toa Bata tree (Ficus Indica) 
situated at Alamba tirtha, to eat them. The branch broke 
and he flew away to a mountain. elsewhere and there devoured 
the elephant: and the tortoises.” But the Puranas go still 
further, They state that the elephant was very much press- 
ed in the fight, and in his despair he prayed to Visnu 
to deliver him from his difficult position and Visnu went 
to the spot on his vehicle Garuda, killed his enemy ‘and. 


I Ibid., vol. ii, p. 264 
2 Vedic Index, vol. Y, p. i44; Atharva-veda, iv, 207 ; Satapatha 
Brühntama, vil, 5, I, 5 
3 Mbh., Adi, ch. 26 
4 Padma P., Srsti, ch, 44 :—Z2ava tātas tapas tepe Lauhityasy- 
ottaye tate 5 Mbh., Adi, ch. 30 
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:. Saved him!, The Puranas, i6 wil be remarked, thus 


preserve the Aryan origin of Gaja or the Elephant, It 
will be observed tlrat the entire scene of the story is placed 
on the western side of the Caspian Sea, which is the Ksira- 
sigara of the Puranas, and .the. Ramaniyakadvipa may be 
easily identified with the country of Armenia, Ramaniyaka 
being a pleonastie form of Ramaniya or Armenia, aud Alamba 
with Albania, the capital of the ancient province of the same 
name now called Shirwan, situated on the shore of the Caspian - 
Sea, as is indicated by the word tirtha attached to the name 
and by the distinct mention that the foot of the Bata tree 
situated in Alamba was'laved by the waves of the ‘sea’® 
_which was evidently the Caspian Sea, The scene of the 
whole story therefore comprised Atropatian Media, Caspiana, 
Armenia and Albania, that is, most of the Trans-Caucasian 
States. Two facts may be deduced from the allegorical 
description of the fight. One is that the people of Azerbijan, 
the capital of which was Gazaka, and which in the language 
of the Avesta was called Aryavaijam, the supposed original 
home of the Aryans, were frequently subjected to the invasions 
and depredations of the barbarous nomad tribes by whom they 
were surrounded, and were in a constant state of insecurity. 
Hence it should be inferred that the principal cause of Aryan 
migration from Iran to India and the countries to the west 
was not so much for religious schism, as it has been generally 
supposed, though it may have been one of the causes ; but 
was due to a feeling to escape from the oppression, cruelties 
and dévastations of the barbarous tribes to a place of security 
where they could enjoy peace and the fruits of their labour 
'.in the fields. The other fact that may be deduced from 
the story is that; Garuda, one of whose names was Salmalis 
or Chaldea, was originally an inhabitant of .Chaldea*. or 


I Vamana P., ch. 85. 2 Mbh., Adi, ch. 29. 3 Amara-kosa, 
4 Bhagavata, v, 20, where it is said that Garuda lived upon the. 
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Mesopotamia, and this is corroborated. by the fact that his 
father Kasyapa practised asceticism on the north of the 
Lauhitya (Red) or Erythrean Sea, which in the Pauranic 
language was called Ghrta Samudra and which surrounded 
S&lmaladvipa! or Chal-déa, It is also very probable that 
. Kaáru, the mother of the Nagas, was a Kurd, Carduchi 
of the ancients? as her name indieates, that is a woman of 
Kurdistan, and that she was married to Kasyapa who was 
perhaps the same as  Colaxais? mentioned by ‘Herodotus 
as the progenitor of the royal Scythians. Hence it should 
be inferred that Chaldea was the original abode ab least 
of the Su and other kindred tribes of Scythians, and that 
they were obliged to emigrate to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, most probably on account of the growing powers of 
the Semitic race, as is represented by the story of Garuda 
having carried his deformed brother Aruna on his back to 
the east across the Sea*. Garuda was a Chaldean or a Meso- 
patamian from his mother’s: side; this accounts for his and 
his brother Aruna’s early conversion to the Aryan or Mithraic 
religion. From the cuneiform inscriptions of Boghaz-Keui 
and Tel-el-Amarna it appears that the Mitannians or Hittites 
of Northern Mesopotamia worshipped Mithra and Varuna 
so far back as l500 5.0, The Iranian Mithra and the Vedic 
` Mitra being the Sun-god, it is very probable that Mitanni 
was the ‘‘Mitravana” of the Bhavisya Purana‘, 

It is remarkable that almost all the generic names of . 
the serpents in Sanskrit have been derived from the general 
and tribal names of the Huns and other Turanian races, as 
Naga is a corruption of Hiung-nu’ the original name of 


Salmali tree (Bombax Malabaricum) which gave its name to the division 
called Salmala-dvipa. : 

I JPFarüha P.,ch.89. 2 Strabo, Bk. xiv, ch. I, 24. 3 Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, Bk. iv, ch. 6. ' 4 Mbh., Adi; ch. 24, vs, 3,4. ` 
_ 5 Contemporary Review, December, I92I, p. 767 ; Havell's History 
of the Aryan Rule in India, p. 4%. 6 Bhavisya P. I, 72, 4. 

7 JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 544. 
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the Huns ; Sarpa corresponds to the tribal name of Sartaspa 
Bo orSarwya!; Uraga to the Uigurs?, who were 
ean the ancestors of the Usbegs. The word Uraga 


erpents are -could not have been possibly derived from the 
almost all 


Hunnie. Urogs, as the Ugric tribes were called after 
names : . the dismemberment of Attilas Hunnie empire 
Nagas and 


in 462 A.D., because the word existed before that 

- year, and the’ Ugric tribes should not be con- 
founded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkish tribe?, Pannaga 
is perhaps a combination of the two words Parni* (Pam) 
and Nogai®, the former being the name of a Scythic tribe 
whieh lived on the banks of the Jaxartes, ànd the latter 
lived on the north-east of the Caspian Sea. 

Ahi is a corruption of zi of the Azi dynasty, the founder 
of which was Azi Dahüka which literally means (ah) “the 
fiendish snake”. He was a king of Chaldea. He built a palace 
` called Kvirinta or the palace of the Stork in Babylon?. 
He was.the counterpart of the Vedic Ahi? or Vrtra, killed 
vy Indra, who was therefore called Vrtrahan (Verethragna of 
the Avesta)? . The Ahi kings of Babylon belonged, of course 
to the Semitic race, but according to the Rg-veda?°, Vrtra’s 
mother was Danu, and therefore he was a Dinava, and 
consequently he must have. been a Turanian. The original 
seat of Azi myth was on the southern coast of the Caspian 


other names. 


"Tod's Rajasthün, vol. I, ch. 7, p. 704. 
Max Miller's Science of Language, vol. I, p> 348. 
Ibid., vol. I, p. 366. 
Strabo, bk. xi, ch. ix, 2 ; vol. ii, p. 25I : Rg-veda, x,I08, I. 
Max Müllers Science of Language, vol. I, p. 348 

6 S. B. E., vol xxiii, pp. 60, 6ा ; Adan Yast (V), 29 ; Rim Yast 
(XV), t9, pp. 253, 254 

7 S. B. E., vol. iv, Introduction, p. 28 

8 Rg-veda, I, 32,  ; III, 32, IF ; | ह 

9 Encyclopædia of Religion & Ethics, vol. I, p. 792 ; Bakram Yast in 
S. B. E., vol. xxiii 

I0 Thid., I, 32, 9 ; iii, 30, 8; see Max Müllers Rg-veda Samhita, 
voi, I, 97 note. . ate die 
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Seal. The legend of Azi is localised cnly in Medic lands?. 
Though Ahi Dasa is the Sanskrit from of Azi Dahaka, yet 
I leave it to the philologists to decide whether the word 
Damnésaka (biter) has not any connexion with the same word 
. Dahaka in its application to Abi or snake, as Dasyu or Dasa 
corresponds with the Iranian Danhu 


(To be continued) 


Nuspo Lan Dey 


The Trade of India 
(from the earliest period up to the 2ud century A.D.) 


ne 


IV. The Nordie tribes ofthe Northern Steppe region (who 
in my opinion, had no connection with the Aryas of India) 
migrated westwards between tho 25th and the 20th century - 
B. €., temporarily destroyed the old trade route from Khotan 
to the East Mediterranean coast and cut off the ancient trade’ 
in jade-stone between China and Troy. This probably led,” 
to the great dévelopraent of the sea-trade of India, and this - 
is the trade referred to in the quotations from the Vedic 
mantras given above; But yet this trade was chiefly in the 
hands of the Panis and other Dasyus, whom it is the fashion 
now to call *Dravidians," The Rsis of the Aryas were 
interested only in the ultimate results of the voyages of 
merchants in the shape of daksina. Hence the references to 
the sea in the Vedic mantras are sparse ; for it was the Panis 
and not the followers of the Arya fire-cult that braved the 
terrors of the deep and carried Indian goods to far-off . 
lands. 


व. S.B, E, vol. xxiii, pp. 60,6. 2 ibid, vol. iv, p. I note, 
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V. Ebony, ivory, and cotton goods are mentioned in the 
Egyptian inscriptions as being supplied to Egypt in the second 
millennium s,c. by the Abyssinian and Somali (Punt) traders. 
Abyssina and Somaliland must have got this ebony from India: 
for (I) India was so noted for its ébony that Virgil! speaks 
of it ns peculiar to this country ; and, (2) we learn from the 
Periplus? that ebony was exported from the west coast of . 
India in the lst century a. D. to Africa in order to be sent on 
to other countries ; this was certainly a continuation of a 
pre-existing trade between India and Africa, Hence the ebony 
of the Egyptian inscriptions must have been Indian in origin. 
The elephant hunters of Abyssinia and Somaliland used axes, 
adzes and swords of Indian manufacture. Cotton cloth of 
various kinds, dyed and undyed, also found its way to the 
Hast African coast ; the royal “linen”, besides precious stones 
and cinnamon, among the yearly tributes of Punt to the 
Pharoah Rameses III (L2th century B. 0.) must have been 
obtained in India, where. alone they were available in those 
days. These Indian articles were exchanged for the sweet-scent- 
ed gums of the land of Punt, and formed the basis of the ung- 
uents and scents so muck used in ancient India and of which 
five kinds are mentioned in the Atharva Veda Samhita® . By 
sailing ‘straight to Abyssinie with the help of the monsoon, 
the Indian traders avoided the rapacious pirates of 
Arabia, who from ancient times dominated the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea and prevented Indian goods from being 
taken straight to the Egyptian markets 

VI. One vesult of this:trade to Abyssinia and beyond was 
that the Indian traders acquired a knowledge of the various 
regions near the sources of Nile. On this knowledge, as 
recorded later in the Puranas and interpreted by Col. Wilford, 
Lieut. Speke relied, when he planned his expedition for 
discovering the source of the Nile. He says, “all our previous ` 
information concerning the bydrography of these regions 


I Georgics ii, I6=7. 2 Ibid. vi. 3 iv, 37. 73 
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originated with the ancient Indians, who told it tothe priésts 
of the Nile; and all those busy Egyptian geographers, who 
disseminated their knowledge with a view to be famous for 
their long-sightedness, in solving the mystery which en- 
shrouded the source of their holy river, were so many hypo- 
thetical humbugs. The Hindu traders had a firm basis to stand 
upon through their intercourse with the Abyssinians” !. 

VII. Indian merchants also traded with the merchants of 
the South-east and South coast of Arabia and exchanged 
their goods for Arabian frankincense and gold, and copper, 
tin, storax, coral and wine of the Mediterranean littoral. The 
Arabian merchants took the Indian goods to Egypt and 
. Syria. It was thus that Solomon in the tenth century 5. 0, 
got Indian sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks, Ín the case of most of these, the name of the article was 
also borrowed by the Hebrew and other languages. Thus Heb. 
thuki (im) is Tamil tokai, peacock, the bird with the splen- 
did tail, (toka, tail, from £o, to hang) ; Heb. akal, mistranslated 
“aloes” in the English Bible?, is Tamil abil ; Heb. almug, 
sandalwood, is probably from Sanskrit valgu ; Heb. kophu 
is Sans, kapi, ape, borrowed also by the Egyptians as kafu ; 
Heb. shen habbin, ivory, is a translation of Sans, tbha- 
danta, elephant’s tooth, habbin being but १086, as were also 
the Egyptian ebu and the Greek el-epha-s (el being the 
Arab prefix); Heb. sadin, cotton cloth, Arab. satin, Gr.: 
. sindon are all from sindhu, already noted as an Accadian 
borrowing for Indian cotton cloth (India being the only 
ancient country which produced cotton and wove cotton 
cloth) ; Heb, £arpas, Gr. karpas-os are from Sans. Karpasa, 
cotton, The “bright iron” of Ezekiel? was Indian steel, for 
Indian steel was so much prized even centuries later that 
Alexander preferred to gold a present of 00 talents weight 
of steel (white iron) from the Malloi and the Oxydrakoi. 


t Schoff’s Periplus, p. 230... i 
2 I, Kings, x. 38-22, 3 xxvii Ig, 
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VIIJ. Mr. Kennedy in his article! on Ancient Indian 
trade spends all the resources of his learning in trying 
to disprove the existence of Indian trade ‘either with 
` Egypt or Assyria before the 7th century s. c. He is com- 
pletely ignorant of the'Vedie evidence. The Vedic mantras 
speak of sea voyages; surely these were not pleasure-trips 
undertaken by the Indians of that age ! Mr, Kennedy admits 
that the Indian people, especially of the coastel districts, “were 
accustomed to the sea”; for their culture from time im- 
memorial was coastal; the country produced in abundance 
timber both hard aud sweet smelling, spices and precious 
stones which were eagerly sought after by the Egyptians and 
- Assyrians ; Indians from the neolithic age wove cotton cloth 
in abundance (and dyed it), as is proved from the various 
kinds of stone-implements for weaving discovered so far ; and 
yet Mr. Kennedy will not believe that there was commercial 
intercourse between India on the one hand and Egypt and 
Assyria on the other. He attempts to explain away the 
etymologies referred to above and, after trying to whittle 
down the evidence for the early commerce of India with 
the west adduced by scholars, concludes that “there is no 
valid proof of it”. 

On this remarks Mr. Schof in his Periplus? : “Mr. 
Kennedy minimizes the importance of the early Egyptian 
trading voyages, considering them purely local, while the 
numerous references to articles and routes of early trade 
in the Hebrew scriptures he passes by with the assertion 
that they are due to the revision following the return 
of Ezra. But whatever may have been Ezra's revision 
-of the Hebrew books, substantially the same articles of trade 
are described in the records of Egypt at corresponding dates, 
and they indicate a trade in articles of Indian origin to the 
Somali coast and overland to the Nile, centuries before 
- Ezre's day, Such opinions presume a continuous trading 


I J.R.A.S., 898, pp, 248-287. 2. P, 228 
L H, Q, MARCH, I926 _ i 6 
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journey without exchange of cargoes at common meeting-: 
Fpoints. But primitive trade passes from tribe to tribe and 
port to port”. 

IX. It was thus that Indian produce found its way to 
Assyria in the 9th century 5. c.; on the obelisk of Shalmeneser 
III (860 B. c.) are figures of apes and Indian elephants, which 
latter must have passed through Makran, Tiglath Pileser 
Iil (745-727 s. c.) got from the Chaldean state of Bit Yakim 
& tribute of “precious stones, the product of the sea (pearls १), 
timber, striped clothing, and spices of all kinds"—all products 
of India. He also made the ports in the Persian gulf centres 
for the gold of Karmania and the Himalayas!. Sennacherib 
(704-68l s. c.) enlarged the city of Nineveh, built therein a 
palace for himself, and planted a great park, where among 
other trees he introduced “trees bearing wool” imported from 
India?. In 6065.0, the Assyrian empire was overthrown 
and Babylon became the headquarters of trade in Asia. 

X. The trading nations of the world—lonians, Jews, 
Pheenicians, Indians and Chinese took their wares to the Baby- 
lonian markets, and the population of Babylon got so mixed 
that Æschylus later on called it pammikton hoclon. There 
was established in that town a colony of South Indian 
traders, which continued to flourish till the 7th century A, D. 
Among the business tablets of the great firm of Murashu and 
Sons at Nippur (in the 5th century 5.0.) we find records 
of dealings with Indian merchants ?. As a result of this 
trade we find Tamil names of some South Indian articles 
borrowed by the Greeks: and mentioned by Sophocles, 
Aristophazes and other writers, They were Greek oryza 
from "Tamil arisi, possibly through Arab aruz, Gr. karpion 
from Tamil karuvà, cinnamon, Gr. ziggiberos from Tamil 7॥/६- 


I Schoff's Periplus, pp. 723, 760 

2 j.R.A.S., I9giO. p. 403 (Pinches) This expression “wool-bearing 
.tree”, was used more than 250 years later to describe the cotton plant 
by Herodotus (tii. r06). . 3 JRAS., I977, p. 237 (Kennedy). 
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ver, perhaps through Sanskrit érégivera ginger, Gr. peperi, 
from pippalé (which is tippals in modern Tamil, but retains 
the original initial consonant in Telugu), long pepper, but 
since extended to black pepper, Gr.. beryllos from Sanskrit 
vaidarya, itself being probably borrowed from Tamil, beryls 
being from ancient times mined in the Coimbatore district. 
Some writers derive Gr. Kassiteros, tin, from hastira, tin. 
But as tin and lead were not extensively produced ‘in India, 
(there is no name for either in the South Indian languages) 
but were imported from the west, the Sanskrit word was 
probably borrowed from Greek, This trade with Babylon 
is referred to in the Buddhist Jataka bales, One of them 
is the Baveru Jàtaka (Baveru being the Indian rendering of 
Babylon) the tale of the Indian merchants who travelled 
to Babylon and took-along with them the crow and the pea- 
cock. Another is the Samuddavanya Jataka, A third, 
the Kundaka Kuechi-sindhava Jétaka, mentions Sind horses 
for export, the western sea-ports mentioned being Bharu- 
Kaecha and Suppara. 

XI. The Jàtakas mention also eastern seaports, notably 
Champa and Tamralipti, whence traders sailed to Ceylon and 
Suvannabhümi (Lower Burma and Malacca), Buddhist chroni- 
cles speak of the invasion of Ceylon in the 6th century B.C. by 
Vijaya Simha, who gave his.name to the island ; he is said to 
. have sailed in a ship which could hold over seven hundred 
people, Several tales! of trade with Ceylon and Suvamna- 
bhümi are found in the Jatakas. The Chinese legends refer to 
trade with Malacca as early as the l2th century B. C. and 
emigrations from the East Coast of India (Northern and 
Southern) to Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago 
prove that there was active trade in early times between India 
and China, Silk and sugar reached India from China, 
which received in exchange storax and other incense, red coral, 
costus, pepper, and perhaps gold from Assam washings. 


i Eg. Mahijanaka Jütaka, Sankha Jataka, Sussondi Jütaka, etc. 
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The Indians acted also as intermediaries of whatever tråde - 
there was between China and Assyzia in those early days, 

XII. En 538 z,c, Cyrus destroyed the Babylonian. empire. 
His successor Darius annexed the Indus valley to his domi- 
nions; this brought him 360 talents of gold-dust, paspilika, 
. (from a misunderstanding of which the Greeks constructed the 
myth of ant-men) from Dardistan, and besides, led to the 
development. of the anoienb caravan trade (l) across the 
 Hindukush to Balkh and thence to the Euxine, (2) skirting 
the. Karmanian desert, and thence through Mesopotamia to 
Antioch, It was thus that silk from China was first introduced 
into Greece. and Egypt!. Darius sent his Greek admiral, 
Skylax about 5I0 3.0. by the Indus to the Red sea ona 
voyage of exploration. He then developed sea-traffic, for 
. which purpose he tried to reopen the Suez canal, which was 
first dug by Sesostias in the 20th century 3.c., and reopened 
under the l8th dynasty in the l5th century s.c. The Persian 
eonquest of Northwestern India was the cause of the 
introduction into India of the Kharostht alphabet which 
continued to be used in that region for five hundred years and 
more, Another result of the Persian connection was the 
increasing substitution of stone for wood in Northern India as 
the material of architecture, 

XIII. From the Arthaééstra of Kautilya, the chief 
adviser of Chandragupta, the great Maurya Emperor (826-296 
B.C.) we learn that trade both overland and oversea flourished 
very much at the end of the 4th century s.c. For the purpose : 
of this trade, as we learn from Megasthenes, the Emperor 
linked. up existing routes and made the Grand: Trunk Road 
which ran from Puskalévati in Gandhara, through Takkha- 
sila, Kanyakubja, Hastinapura, Pray&ga to Pataliputra and 
thence to T&mralipti, Through this road Megasthenes travel- 
led and noted that it was provided. with milestones, which 
little fact proves the extent of literacy among the common 


-X Cleopatra wore transparent silk, Las, Phar, x, IAT, 
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people in those far-off days. The Emperor himself took 
parb in foreign trade. The <Arthasastra Book II, chapters 
XI and XII, give detailed instructions about the various 
articles which the Royal Superintendents (Adhyaksa) had to 
account for in the Treasury Account-books—pearls, beryls 
diamonds, corals, sandal-wood, agaru, scents, skins, woollen 
blankets, garments of fibre, silks, cotton fabrics, besides the 
products of mine, such as gold, silver, bitumen, copper, lead, 
tin, iron, crystals, conchshells, salt. These and forest produce 
formed the chief articles of royal merchandise, about which 
the following instructions are given in Book II, chapter XVI, 
to the Superintendent of Commerce (Panyadhyoksa) :— 
*Leb him ascertain the actual value and the selling-price 
(arghamilya) of the things sold and bought and the net profit 
after the payment of tolls (sulka), roadcess (vartanya), 
conveyance-cess (ativahaka), tax payable at cantonments and 
ferries (gulma and deya), subsistence allowance to .servants 
(bhakta), and portion of merchandise to be given to the foreign 
king (98696), If there is no profit from the sale of the (Indian) 
produce in foreign countries, les him consider whether he 
could profitably barter it for foreign products. In view of 
large profits he may make friendship with the forest guards, 
boundary guards, and officers in charge of cities and of country 
parts"!,. The Arthasistra -also requires special encourage- 
ment to be given to foreign trade by providing that trade 
taxes should be remitted in the case of those who imported 
foreign merchandise, and that foreign merchants, who were not 
members of local companies, should be exempted from being 
sued for debts. Maritime trade was also fostered. The super- 
intendent of ships (n@vaidhyaksa) was ordered to ‘‘show 
fatherly kindness” to weather-beaten ships arriving at ports 
and to reduce or cancel the tolls of ships whose merchandise 
was spoiled by water. Pirate ships (himsrika) were destroyed 
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and the traditional usages of commercial towns were scrupu- 
lously observed by the superintendent of ships!. 

XIV. The internal trade of India was also very consider- 
able in those days. The Arthaéastra® speaks of two (internal) 
trade routes, one by water and another by land, the former 
_ being better according to the Ac&ryas inasmuch as ib is 
less expensive, but productive .of large profit. Not so, 
says Kautilya, for the water-route is liable to obstruction, not 
permanent, a source of imminent dangers, and incapable 
of defence, whereas a land-route is of a reverse nature. Of 
water-routes, one along the shore and another in mid-ocean, 
the route along and close to the shore is better, as it 
touches ab many trading port-towns ; likewise river-naviga-. 
tion is better; as it is uninterrupted and has avoidable and 
endurable dangers, According to the Acüryas, the land 
route which leads to the Himalayas is better than that which 
leads to the south. Not so, says Kautilya, for with 
the exception of blankets, skins and horses, other articles हु 
of merchandise, such as conch-shells, diamonds, precious 
` stones pearls and gold are available in plenty in the south, 
There was uninterrupted trade in these articles between 
South India and North India from the Vedic times, 

XV. The trade with Indo-china was developed in this age 
to a very large extent. Col. Gerini says, “From several centuries 
before the Christian era a double stream of traders and 
. adventurers began to flow into Indo-china from Northern 
and Southern India, reaching the upper parts of the 
peninsula by land through Burma and its southern coast 
by sea, and founding there settlements and commercial 
stations. Brahmanism and, later on, Buddhism (third century 
8,0.), with most other achievements of Indian culture, 
followed in the wake of these pioneers, and thus it is to ancient 
India that Indo-china owes her early civilizations. The 
Buddhist cult gained a firm foothold near the head of the Gulf 


z ii, 78, € 2 vii, I2. 3 J-R.A,S., I904, pp. 233-247. l 
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of Siam and the Brahmans cults in Central and Northern 
Siam, where the cities of Swankalok (or Svargaloka, 95 s.c.) 
and Sukhothai (or Sukhodaya, c. 70 s. 0.) which possess 
several temples in the Índian style testify to the amount of 
Indian influence. Milindapoiiha refers to Takkola, out-side 
the limits of S'uvangabhümi, ie. near the gulf of Martaban 
which is certainly Takopa, a well-known trading centre in 
the early years of the Christian era. Epigraphie records have 
also been found “proving that the coast in question was 
dotted practically all the way with Indian settlements and 
colonies 


(To be continued) 
P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR 


Salihotra 
Til 

Salihotra, the veterinary surgeon, is described as the father 
of the veterinary science in India. The manuscript, called 
Salihotra, is a work: on veterinary medicine. Salihotra is 
described to be the son of Hayaghosa, and the father of 
Suéruta, in answer to whose questions he expounded the 
Haya-Ayurveda revealed to him by Brahma himself. It is 
a work on the “Treatment of Horses. It is a practical 
farriery, a complete guide to. all that relates to the horse; 
its history, varieties, and uses,—breaking, training, feeding 
stabling, grooming,—how to. buy, keep and treat a horse 
in health and disease, etc., forming a complete system of 
veterinary arb as practised in anciént/ India, and there it 
was accepted as the standard work on the subject. Salihotra 
gives his name to the art, and to this day horse and cattle 
doctors are known in the North-West. Provinees under the 
name of Saluter ह 
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The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight angas 
or parts (Astànga or octopartite), namely, Salya or Major 
Surgery, Salakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles, 
Kaya-cikitsi or Inner Medicine, Bhütavidy& or Demonology, 
Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described as 
Kisora-vala-cikitsà) Visa tantra or Toxicology, Rasayana 
or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajikarana or Treatment 
to stimulate sexual power. There are 8 sthanas or main 
sections which treat of these 8 aüngas. Each section is 
virtually a book in itself ; it is sub-divided into. many chap- 
ters, each dealing exhaustively with every phase of its subject. 

In the introductory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father Salihotra to teach him the origin 
and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed Susruta as 
his son and said that “horses were birds originally, but 
as they came to be submitted by men as beasts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equine race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahma 
himself, I severed their wings, and now they roam over the 
earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The Vedas 
were uttered by Svayambhu and I learnt it from him, 
He described its four-fold division by his four mouths to . 
the four directions of this world, Ayurveda was developed 
from the Atharva veda. Brahma originally described the ' 
science in one lac and twenty-five élokas but I abridged 
it and described in I8,000 slokas’. 

The 8 sth&nas mentioned above are ], Unnaya, 2. Uttara 
3. Saririka, 4. Cikitsita, 5. SiSu-bhaisajya, 6. Uttara-uttara, 
7. Siddhisthana, and 8. Rahasya. Only the first of these 8 
sthanas, and even this not quite complete, is contained in 
the I. O. Ms. 2762. It is necessary to transcribe the 
whole of Sanskrit passages from the I. O. Cat, in order that 
the reader may. form a just estimate of Salihotra’s work but for 
the present we must be satisfied with an analysis of its con- 
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tents in English with my identification of diseases described 
therein, The other sections are not available, Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri showed us a valuable find of the manuscript in the 
shape of the eighth sthina of Salihotra’s work, the ‘Rahasya- 
sthàna' from Udaipur in Rajputana, The Ms. is well preserved 
and well-written. The manuscript is no doubt unique, 
but his opinion, that this was the only part of Salihotra’s work 
known to exist, was modified when I pointed out the I. 0, 
Ms., and Tanjore Cat. Ms, The Ms. consists of 5,000 slokas 
and is in the possession of Mm. H. P. Sastri, Afterwards 
. [learned from him that with the instinct of a scholar he made 

a gift of the Ms. to tho library of the Society and it is now 
available to scholars, The entire Ms, of Salihotra exists in 
Baroda and will be published soon. In the Triennial Cat. Mss., 
Madras, 96-9, R. No. 2342, we find l-i8 chapters of the 
eighth section, Rahasya sthüna and ł-9 chapters of Unnaya 
sthans. 


Relation of Salihotra to Suéruta 


Now in the LO. Cat. Ms. and in Mm. Sastri’s Ms., Susruta 
is said to be the son of Salihotra-muni who addressed his lec- 
tures to his son. Susruta also calla Salihotra his father (v. 2). 
. Bub in the Susruta Samhita, Sugruta is said to be the son of 

the celebrated sage Visvamitra: ‘Bramharsi-puttra’ (S. S., II, 
i), 'Viévamitr&tmaja! (IV, ii) ‘Visvamitrasuta’ (VI, lxvi), 
*Vai$vàmitra' (VI, xxvii) In the Mahabharata (Anusàsana- _ 
parva, ch. 39, vs, 8-]), Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra (see 
my History of Indian Medicine, vol. IT, p. 282a), I have 
shown Susruta to be one of the sons of Visvamitra. Thus there 
is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta, If Visvamitra 
was his father, how could Salihotra call Susruta his son. Both 
the views can be reconciled if we accept Visvamitra as Susruta’s 
.father, and Salihotra as his guru. A guru can address his 
disciple as son, and a disciple can likewise call his preceptor 
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father, Such a practice is sanctioned by Sastras and also by 
usage. l 

In the Harita Samhita, Atreya addressed his disciple 
Harita as his son (see also Harita Samhita, IT, i, ii, iii, vil; 
III, iii, v,xi, xii, xiii, xxii; IV, i; V, i). In the Madras Ms. in 
the Rabasya sth&na we find Susruta to be a disciple, and not 
a son of Salihotra. T 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence of 
this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony that 
Salihotra was Susruta’s preceptor. In Nakula’s Aégva-cikitsa 
and Jayadatta’s Asva-vaidyaka we findno mention of Susruta 
as a disciple of Salihotra, who is described as the source of the 
science, Jayadatte quotes Salihotra, Nakula, Saraiigadhara 
and Jayadeva, Gana in his Asvayurveda (Nepal Cat. 765, p. 
5) refers to Salihotra as his source but does not mention 
Suéruta, In G.O.M.L., xxiii, 889, Gana, in the colophon to 
his Asv&yurveda, professes to summarise the treatises of Saliho- 
tra, Susruta, Garga, etc. Salihotra and Palakapya are quoted 
in later treatises on topics in relation to the veterinary science. 
As. an instance I may mention that Sivadása Sena in his Tattva 
Caudrik&, a commentary on Cakradatia's Samgraha, quotes 
Salihotra and Palakapya, but not Susruta. In the Agni Purana, 
however, we find that Susruta is said to have learnt the 
science of horses, elephants and cattle from Dhanvantari, 
_who is represented in the Susruta Samhita to have taught 
his disciple Susruta major surgery only. Inthe Bower 
Ms, I, i (p. ll) Susrute is represented to have approached 
. Muni Kasiraja with the enquiry about the “nature of a 
plant with leaves dark-blue like sapphire, and with bulbs 
white like jasmine, crystal, the white lotus, moon’s rays, 
conch-shell or mica or garlic plant.” Kasiraja addressed 
Susruta and set forth its virtues (p. 5). ‘Thus we find that 
Susruta learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz., 
Surgery, Botany and Veterinary Science from Dhanvantari.. 
Hence we find that Salihotra is said to be Susruta's father 
and teachei of veterinary science in this Ms. of Salihotra.: 
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Salihotra, according to Nakula, expounded the science of 
medicine for horses for the benefit of the equine race. He 
wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the request of Indra, 
for whom the sage maimed them by cutting their wings. 
The original Samhita of Salihotra consisted of I2,000 Slokas. 

Salihotra is said to have lived in Salatura, a country near 
Gandhara the modern Kandahar. As such, he is identi- 
fied with Panini by some, and with Dhanvantari by others 
(see Dr. Mitter’s opinion in the Proceedings of the A. S. B., 
` July, I885). Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 
pp. 57-58) identified Salatura with modern Lahore ( Salatura, 
Halatur, Alatur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence, 
Hiuen Tsang's Salatulo, which is situated at a distance of 
20 li or about 34 miles in a north-western direction from the 
province of Ohind corresponds to Salatura, the birth-place 
of Panini (Salaturiya), in which designation he is referred 
to in the copperplate inscription of the Vallabhis found in 
` Kathiawad (Indian Antiquary, I, pp., 6, I7, 45). Accor- 
ding to Nakula he was the son of Hayaghosa or Turanga- 
80099, which are merely descriptive synonymous names, He 
lived in Sravasti and was a bralimin by caste, l 

He explained the science at his retreat in the forest of 
Campaka, (the Campakavati forest in Magadha) at the foot 

of the Himalaya mountain. 
: Hayaghosa or Turangaghoga is said to have been the 

father of Salihotra. Hayaghoga has been identified with 
A$vaghosa from the similarity in their names which are syno- 
nymous (haya=asva, a horse), Hayaghosa may thus be 
identified with the celebrated Buddhistic preacher and writer 
A$vaghosa Bodhisattva, the author of Buddhacarita or ‘Life 
of Buddha’ for the northern Buddhists (edited by Cowell) 
and Saundarananda Kavya (edited by Mm. H. P. Sastri in 
the Bibliotheca Indica), He is also the author of many 
philosophical treatises (see Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, the total number being 7 (Nanjio) or 8 (Suzuki) or 
9, if we include the Vajrasiici in the list. "There is evidence 
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to connect Asvaghosa with the court of the renowned Indo- 
Scythian monarch Kaniska of Peshwar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end of the lst century A. n. His work 
Buddhacarita was translated by Dharmarakga into Chinese 
_in the 4th century A.D. His other work (Ka-coyam-yan-kim- 
lin) was translated by Kumàrajiva, a Chinese pilgrim, about 
the same time. His name appears as the twelfth patriarch 
of the Buddhists from the venerable Buddha, third from 
Parsva, the president of the Buddhist council during the 
reign of Kaniska, and N&garjuna’s name occurs as the 
third from Asvaghoga in a descending line. He is described 
as an inhabitant of Saketa, the ancient name of a city in the 
modern province of Oudh, a brahmana by caste, and the 
son of Suvarnaksa. 
Hayaghosa is also described to be a brahmana muni who 
had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of the Hima- 
laya mountain. Thus the age of Salihotra may be known, but 
neither Aévaghosa nor Salihotra has given us any clue as to 
their identity, Again Susruta, to whom Salihotra addressed . 
his lectures, flourished long before Kaniska, unless by Susruta 
` is meant Nagarjuna, the celebrated Buddhist chemist, the 
redactor of Susruta Samhita, who flourished during the second 
century A.D, 


GIrINDRANATH MUKHERJI 


‘Some old Bengali Books and Periodicals 
in the British Museum* 
| 0 I 
PERIODICALS 
I. Samacar-candrika 


One of the most important periodicals of the second quarter 

of the 9th century was the Samacar-candrika, which was 
started under the editorship of Bhabinicarag Bandyopadhyay 
in the Saka era 743, corresponding to 822 a.p, This weekly 
paper (subsequently becoming bi-weekly from ]829 a. p.) was 
the organ of the orthodox Hindu society of the time and 
voiced the sentiments of the Dharma Sabha, of which Bhabani- 
caram was the Secretary. It is said that Bhabanicaran at 
first assisted Raji Rammohan Ray in the editing of the 
Sambad-kaumudit (first published on December 4, 82) but 
left that paper, not long afterwards, owing to a difference of- 
. opinion with the Raja on the question of the abolition of the 
sat? and started the Saméc&r-candika. on his own account, 
chiefly. to oppose the Raja in his agitation on the question. 
. This paper, therefore, enjoyed for a long time the reputation 
of being the organ of one of the most influential sections 
of society in Calcutta, just as the Samücür-darpan (started 
on May 23, 88) represented the views of the missionaries 
of Serampore and the two papers, the Brahman sebadhi or 
Brahmanical Magazine: (started Sept, 82l and written in 
“English and Bengali in each issue) and the Sambad-kaumudi 
. voiced the opinions of Raja Rammohan Ray and his party. 
These are the earliest Bengali periodicals of which we have 
any record, and they laid the foundations of modern Bengali 
journalism. 


* Continued from Vol, I, p. 323) 
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The old files of these papers are very scarce today. I had : 
an occasion of giving an account of the early files of the 
Samacair-darpan (from its inception up to July. 4, I827), 
which I found in the Library of. the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat!, 
I came across a complete file of the Samacar-candrika for.. 
the Bengali year I287 (April. 830 to March 832) in the 
Bengali collection in the British Museum. . Of this I have: 
already given an account in the Calcutta Review, I929, pp. 
274-283. I may supplement that account by recording here 
what I have been since able to gather about the career of its 
founder and first editor Bhabanicaran. . 

Bhab&nicaran Bandyopadhyay, son of Ramjay Bandyo- 
padhyay, was born at Narayanpur in Pargaņā Ukhda 
in 47857 4. D. His father, who was employed in the Calcutta 
Mint, had a house in Calcutta, where Bhabüni appears 
to have been brought up in early boyhood. As was customary 
in those days, he learnt Persian and probably some English, 
besides Sanskrit. In I803, at the age of sixteen, he was 
.employed as a sircar to Messrs. J. Duckett & Co., and served 
in that firm for about [] years. Later on, he acted successive- 
ly as chief clerk to various well-known officials, such as 
, Herbert Compton (afterwards Chief Justice of Bombay) 
and Bishop Middleton. On the establishment’ of Bishop’s 
College, he is said to have acted as its Secretary. He had 
a chequered career thereafter. He was for some time the 
khataiji or Chief Accountant to the Hughli Collectorate, the | 
Dewan of Calcutta Tax Office and a banian to Messrs, — 
Hickey, Baillie & Co. He appears also to have been for 
some time the manager of the Englishmen under J. H, 
Stocqueler, and here probably he‘ gained some experience 


I Bangiya Sahitya Parigat Patrikü, vol. 24, pp. 749-790, and my 
Bengali Literature उठ00-7025, pp. 235-244. Here I have given an 
account also of the files of the paper (i) from 7837 to 7837 (Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) and (ii) from i85r to I852 (Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Library). i 
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in newspaper-management. The Dharma Sabha, which was 
started on Magh 5,236 of the Bengali era (= 830 A.».),. found 
. in him an .enthusiastic Secretary, who published most of its 
proceedings in his Samācār-candrikā!. Besides journalism, 
he wrote several works in Bengali, of which I have been 
able to trace the mention of two. One of these was advertised 
for sale at Rs, 2/ in the first issue of the “Candriké, as a 
publication from the Candrika Press. The full title of the 
work is given thus: sfepepe| कमलानम्च eps wea alal faateia 
द्रोडिवर्णन मूला २ bral? In an old catalogue of the Calcutta 
Public Library (which subsequently became the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) I find a mention of this work, although 
I have not been able to trace it in the Bengali collection of 
the Imperial Library. In the same catalogue mention is 
. made of another work of Bhabanicaran, entitled eot] Batata V 
This work also cannot be traced. Some importance attaches to 
the first-named of these works, Kalikata-Kamalalay, because 
i& is probably the first specimen of realistie social satire and 
served as model for such later works as Naba-Babu- Bilas 
and Jlutam-Pécár Nakst. ‘Bhabanicaran appears to have 
died in i848 at the age of sixty-one, After his death the 
^Candrikà was probably conducted by his two sons, Rajkrsna 
and Bam&carap, assisted by Bhagabaticaran Cattopadhyay. 
of Panihati. From a reference to it in the daily °Prabhaikar 
of Baisàkh 23, 272 (= May 4, 865 a. D.), it appears that this 
paper existed till that date 


II. Sambad-bhaskar 


A. file of this paper, edited and published by Gaurisankar 
Bhattacirya (popularly known as wet BETA), exists in 
the British Museum. It contains the following numbers : 


I Calcutta Review, I922; pp. 276-77.. Itis said thát the expen- 
ses of this paper were defrayed by the Dharma Sabha (started probably 
in the year :830) which was patronized by such distinguished men 
as Raja Radhakanta Deb, Tarinicaran Mitra, Raimkamal Sen and 
Umaànanda Thakur : 

2 bid. p. 278. 
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A. Vol. 20, no, 75, October 2, 858 (Agvin I7, I265 ४.8.). 
Saturday. E 

B. Vol, 20, no. 85, October 26,858 (Karttik IL, I265 B.8.). 

C. Vol. 20, no. 52, March 29, 859 (Caitra 7, 265 B.S.) l 

D. Vol. 26, no. 55, April 5, 859 (Caitra 24, 265 ४8.8). 

E. Vol. 24, no. 98, November 28, 86l (Agrabàyan l4, 

I268 s.s). 
F. Vol. 24, no. 02, December 7, 86 (Agrahayan 23, | 
: 268 B.s.). | | oO aN 

There is no complete file of any particular year. l 

As twenty volumes, appear to have been published by 
858 and as each volume is devoted to each Bengali year, the 
paper must have begun in ths Bengali year I246, corres- 
ponding to I839 a.v. At the beginning; one Srinath Ray was 
the editor for about a year, after which Gaurisatkar took `. 
charge of it. Tu 

"The first number is numbered and dated in the following 
Way :--१६ FR] २० वान 2: 5४९ गान २ MTERA wei ३०७ 
aga welts a> wise] 9२७९ गांन ५१ आँश्चिन cuffs मूला GOD 3२ . 
Bret ai ७५ Bei: And at the end of this number we 
‘have the following information : 4% मन्दागडीनकब्शेळ 723 कनिकीडांत्र 
cHetantata atertataia ainia जी वीक sbra fasa afe 
अक्षनवोब्र ७ eifsata ७ faa alesia em zu] It would 
follow from this that in 858 it was a tri-weekly edited by 
Gauri$ankar Bhattacirya and published at his own house in 
` Sobhabajar Balakhana, Calcutta, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday morning!. But in the issues marked C, D, E, F 
above, we havo at the end 42 smtretwasta asa कनिकांडांग्र tet- 
aada amiata atitea effe xuerqta ce qe~ifeata ७ शनिवांअश्गीस 
aera Arataa उठो aa gus ७ detfe sai In the 
issue marked F above, we have also a letter from a corres- 
pondent addressed to Ksetramohan Bidyaratna Bhattacarya as 


J From Long's article on ‘Early Bengali Literature: and News- 
papers’ in Calcutta Review, I850, it would appear that this paper 
continued to be published thrice weekly eyen in 4850. 
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the editor: मशंगशिग Ago crara fatar उठो wrivetea 
wars «epp शवनधेङांटशेयू। This leaves no doubt that from 
March 29, 859, Ksetramohan (who was Gaurisankar’s son) 
was the editor as well as the publisher’, Gauri$ankar having 
died in 3858 

The first number in our file contains two punning verses in 

Sanskrit (in the Sardula-vikridita metre) as a headnote 
ateriaa fas fesso citas नायर SEC 
CERIS MIFA AF न ८उश्वांनमएळांछ्डिम्‌ | 
cef: cet Leypa PERIA zig 2T merat 
AAR KAASAR BS wis: ॥ 
नॉनांएनोककब्रिग्र ममूषिएऊ न quce tise 
eagat (मायांककोएब्रांख्विङः | 
नांनांहणनदिनांम जय aaa rafie 
AARIA KONS BS SPH ॥ 

The second verse began to be omitted from the headnote in the 

issues, marked E and की above. 

I have not been able to glean any important information 
from these files ; but in one of the advertisements it appears 
that Gaurisaikar edited the Candi text with a Bengali 
commentary ( ऽश भून्‌ जैक! stal), In the issue marked B 
Saurindramohan Thakur announces a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra done by himself. 


| This disposes entirely of the statement of Mahendranath 
Bidyanidhi (Janmabhiimi, :302-3, pp. 329.) that Ksetramohan was 
the editor of the paper from I264 B.S. In the same article, we are told 
that the first editor Srinath Ray was assaulted by the servants of the 
Raja of Andul, a cruel tyrannical landlord, some of whose misdoings 
had been exposed in the paper. A criminal suit was brought against 
the Raja who was fined Rs. r000 by the Court. GaurlSaikar also 
seems to have come into conflict with the same Raja. From the fact 
that the Andul Kaj era is used to date the paper (as we see above), it 
would appear that it was probably in some way patronised by the 
Andul Raj The above assault occurred in January 73, I840, and it 
was reported in the Englishman, April I5, 7840. Srinath incurred 
-heavy injuries, as parts of his body were burnt by redhot iron, 
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The name Sambad-bhaskar was probably suggested by that 
of the rival paper Sambad-prabhakar (first published in January 
28, 88]) edited by Isvarcandra G upta, between whom and 
Gaurigankar there grew up rivalry, ultimately ripening into. 
jealousy. It is evident from what Svar Gupta said about 
' Gauri$ankar in ?Prabhükor (Baisakh 2, I258 and Baisakh J, 
I254 quoted in Isvar Gupta’s life by Bankimeandra) that their 
mutual relations were at first friendly : शविशांड afes staa- 
x" SSAA अझर TIE aquo LE Asiya अटनक atata 
कत्रिठन। AFA AAAS SI CAMA ATIT AY! The quarrel must 
have begun later (acccording to some, in the same year 
I254 Bs.) ; and they abused each other in the Pé&sanda-pidan 
and Sambad-rasaraj respectively. Of this Rajuarayan Basu 
writes in his Bangala Bhasa .O Sahitya Bisayak Baktrta : 
“ASIF ७ "retos" यथन AAG SVG, SAq aiwig ges भद्नाशेब्िकांद्रक 
BABI (नांटक «Urol Sian Aaaa sess मब्रला AZA, AAAA 
Now निएकश Siac GIRA HAT इस, CHAM जघना TAT VIG | 

Mahendranaéth Bidy&nidhi, ou the authority of Long’s 
article on early Bengali literature and newspapers in Calcutta 
Review for ]850, states that the Sambad-bhaskar was in 
existence til 850. Bub in the list of periodicals given by 
Padmanath Bhattácárya! from the Assamese paper Arunoday 
_ of 285], it appears that the “Bhaskar continued till ]85l and 
` was still published from Sobhabajar, Calcutta. We, however, 
find a reference to it at a much later date in the daily 
“Prabhakar of Caitra 7, 272 (= March 9, 866), of which . 
8 file exists in the British Museum 

Of Gaurisanka:r's life very little is known. That he was also 
the editor of another bi-weekly, the notorious Samlad-rasaraj 
mentioned above and that he was imprisoned for libelling 
Raja Nrsimha Ray of Kasimbajar are facts which are well ` 
known. He was also the author of a school-book on 
Geography and is said to have collected together the moral 
stories written by himself for the Bhaskar in two parts, 


I Sahitya Parigat Patriké, 3324, p. 75. 
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entitled Jian-pradp, These wore published between 848 
and 858, Gaurigankar had the title Tarkavagis; He died 
a fortnight later than Isvar Gupta on Magh 24, 265 
(7858 4, D.) 


III. Sambàd-rasavàj 


There are.only two numbers of this periodieal in the 
British Museum, dated respectively (A) January l7, 862, 
Friday (5 Magh, 268), numbered Vol. I, No. 38 ( » ataq ७७ 

था। ) and (B) February 7,862, Friday (Magh 27, 268 
B, 8), numbered Vol. I, No. 48 ( > «je 8७ AAW) । बुला ACH uo 
afa 8 Brel । 

This, like the Sambad-bhaskar, is a very slight print, each 
issue consisting of only four pages (two sheets), of which two 
are taken up entirely by advertisements and the remaining 
two by reading matter. .The name of the ,editor is nowhere 
given. The top of the front page is illustrated by a curious 
engraving, The engraving represents an escutcheon with 
floral (rose) designs on all sides, excepting the top where we 
. have a man’s bust, Along the base of the escutcheon we have 
another flowing design which reads on the left side go wx, on 
the right side faerie and in the middle औद्रांमधन ze i022 ataata 
cafes pe fep) On the two sides of the escutcheon stand 
` the figures of two stalwarts bearing the mace and the strident 
and probably typifying the above-quoted motto. The escut- 
cheon is divided into four quarters, having stars and the 
figure of a deer on the dexter chief and dexter base respect- 
ively, and the figure of a lion and the crescent on the sinister 
. chief and sinister base respectively, Under this engraving 

we have a Sanskrit verse in the Sikharini-metre as toilows : 
i WS WS ME AIRIAN APTIT 
fadia महा; PRIINA शंदलग्रन । 
ertt pfe GIF AANKAN 
aagi Gifs anaicen RFS ॥ 

Of the one sheet (two pages) devoted to reading matter, 

more than three-fourths are taken up by letters, either wholly 
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or partly. composed in doggerel verse, from anonymous corres- 
pondents ( fee Atsa, कमा af # ). The number mark- 
ed A above, for instance. has a cfs “ख which covers practi- 
eally three columns of p 3; while on the next page we have 
another anonymous letter, half in prose und half in verse, 
entitled staawttad इना, the contemporary allusion of which 
is not intelligible. The first of these letters details the power . 
of the “Rasaraj in demolishing the activities of other papers 
: and contains a play upon the words gupta and prabhakar, 
obviously alluding to the Sambad-prabhakar edited by ISvar 
Gupta?, Although the name of the editor of the periodical 
under discription is not mentioned, this fact makes it certain 
that the present paper. is the notorious °Rasarāj, originally 


edited by GauriSankar Bhattácürya who was dead now. The . l 


style and temper of these doggerels, which constitute nearly 


the whole of the subject-matter of the periodical, exhibita . 


bad taste and scurrilous vulgarity which justify the severe 
strictures of Rajnariyan Basu quoted above, It is hardly 
necessary to give quotations here 

Long in his Return (855)? states that this paper, edited 
by Gauri$aükar, started in I888, for which Mahéndranath 
Bidyanidhi gives the date? ]839. Ti was first published. 
probably from Murshidabad by Rajnarayan Sen who was 
its first editor and who was prosecuted for libel by Raja 
Krsnanàth of Kasimbajar. It is curious, however, that both: 
the issues, discussed above, of this paper- are. for the year 
I862 and numbered Vol. I, Nos. 38 and 43 respectively. This 
facb is unintelligible if the paper was first published in 


I This is, of course, keeping up the tradition of the paper, for both 
Tévar Gupta and Gaurigaikar were dead by this time 

2 A Return of Names and Writings of 5r5 Persons connected with 
Bengali Literature, :855, pp: I45f. 

3 Janmabhiimi, loc. cit, It is stated here, on the authority of the 
Englishman, Feb. 6, I840, that about this time, Gaurt$aükar was assist- 
ed by Kaltkanta Ganguli in the editing of this paper, 
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I838 or 839, and if we presume that each issue was numbered 
consecutively. It is probable that a new series began from 
862 and was numbered anew as Vol. I, 

From the numbers mentioned above, it is clear that 
between January ॥7 and February 7, ]862; six numbers 
' were issued (38. to 48), which gives us two numbers for each 
week (six numbers to three weeks) and makes it probable 
that the paper was a bi-weekly publication at, this time, 
--Both the numbers are published. on Fridays. It is also 
evident that the paper did not cease in I850 (as Mahendra 
nath Bidyanidhi indicates), nor in I858 with the death of 
Gaurigankar. It was in existence and was still published 
from Sobhabajér, Calcutta, in I85l, when it is mentioned 
by the. Assamese paper Arunoday!. It was also in exist- 
ence in I855 when Long wrote his Return quoted above. 
The present file proves that it continued even up to 7862, 
-although the name of the editor or the publisher at this time 
cannot be foun d. l 


IV. Samlād-prabhākar 


We have got'in the British Museum only the file of the 
^ daily “Prabhakar for one year .I272 m.s, or 865 a.D. (Vol. 
86). The file, however, is not complete even for that year, 
Tt begins with the second number, of which the super- 
scription says : ७७ SIF, २ AW | JAANA 3. (दश्च मन IIRA | 
३१ afaa ४०४६ | aA gars Bt afaa भूना ५° Ptali It was 
published daily (excepting Sundays) by Ramcandra Gupta 
from 54 Nayancand Datta’s Street, Simla, Calcutta : «& eretaq 
aq gaa awe afe fran sarto gaat gA नगान 
Rreg Meba Wey esana SA aha ee कर्डूक Was € arfs 
zq i 

In the second number (pp. 2-4) dated Bais&kh 3, there is 


x 


I Sahitya Parisat Patrikü, 324, p. 75. 
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an interesting short review of Bankimeandra's Durgesnandini | 


which deserves quotation here 

[ 32 (शको Farms २७ wate २२ Aag wT कनिका gA 
Rata ay yas ७ adasia cHd Ste ओऔयूक fq Da 
pitata Wels acy फेथ्मर्श sal SERIE । मूला w । ] 

Hata este stat ferme] @faal efe azasi Sztn 
MATS वानां Stata eife आड्‌ ७ efe "fas TH ४ Tera ena 
stat! Sizla ata sete stata नाम ame meu AFINS ace | 
Hasta (कवन syare ase जधाग्नन shala, Satale APTA 
arta Stata aatfos amtaa eface शौविए्टछन ना। गांशंत्र| gate] 
s मश्कूङ veg Sita Sayan faspret बर््छन efauttes, St AFA 


, नी aba, (कङ्‌ (कह atta Stata agi zeta fare यड क्रिया ATER | 


few olzifecad गनि sca (म ay विकल इशेएऊएछ। Stats] शशिन logs 
wap कत्िडटछन |. AFATA CI cola थेकावर PARS नाश ste 
Aral saws ना, cate ste Grate ene sea ata: fee aaa 
asp Glatt WY zza SIA staa ACY महक (मरे Slate Wats 
मडाएनांश्शैडित rage) RIE; (ज HBA (कांथांश ? शोकेन Taq 
ghal वनन Stata atrial siata निशि कथानि aaa tts faktaa v! 
वांडविक दक्षिमदांवूं wm gar aataid Casp enefa aata 
aay झेशांशानिकांग्र (First Novelist) Stay ATIA इङेसांएछ्न । 

In “Prabhakar, dated Baisakh 8 (p..3), we have an article 
supporting Bidyasagar’s agitation on the question of polygamy; 


in the number dated Baisákh 28 (p, 4), we learn from. a refer- 


ence that the Samacar-candrika was still alive. In 2Prabhákar 
' dated Bais&kh 29 (p. 8), we learn that I$var Gupta died at the 
age.of 45?, and that within thirty years he composed more 
. than 60,000 verses, We learn also that Capt. D.L. Richardson 

left Calcutta in May, I865. On Sraban 20 (= Aug 3), a perfor- 


I By way ofexception, the footnote to this mentions the older 


poets and the following, well known works : catalase) Satata, कूनीनकून- 


aka, AAA and नवौन Safa | 


2 „At the time of his death.ISvar Gupta is usually stated to have. 


been 47 ; the date of his birth being given as Phalgun 25, I2I8 (=t8I7 
A.D.) and that of his death Magh to, I265 (=I858 A. D). See his 
life by Baükimcandra ET 
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mance of Michael Madhu-üdan's होल Ki Bale Sabhyata 
(are कि वएल ABS) at the house of Raja Debikrsna of Sobha- 
bajar by the Sobhabajar Natya-sabha is noticed, On Sraban 
24 (= August 7) an interesting piece of news relating to the 
- Brahma Samaj is given: कलिका WAATI «es fade Gears 
SZALE । UT CODA (मम ७ ATAA IWI थर्ड HAFTA BAT 
Safara asgi aaa व्यवर्दनार्थ धान डाम Age «iq aga 
sears (व शेळ ARTTI, AZ CAIA BISA छोडांएऊ AIS इन a? | 
ag (कर्शवक्रत् (मन eaaa Safata Cow Gaata निभिङ (य qa 
ममां afed Brees sirsa, अयान गाए Slates ABS इडे निशिग्नाएछन, 
cats मक्षा यछ जशिक शंत्रिशांटन appe AAAS wx, SSS wwe 
= There is an interesting article, entitled caaBta नाऽ, ial e 
vr कवि, which would give some idea of the state of these 
. forms of popular diversion at the time. We quote here a few 
lines from it (A$vin 6 Sept. 2 : PAF dena Arq मौनकमन fo, 
दन afasi, tanta, Aalaga, sura ista ७ (शान Sog ak faac 
लेमिकि लाड क्रिस frre) amt cafe asti, Gort faq ७ महल 
एकद chefs (य «ue «xia Alcea, देशागिएशत्र gestfe ebfecb 
azg ace fee Bataa setae atat? यथॉर्थ मक्गीऊ faataa (कोन 
esp Vata zu नाई Aega vuela ७ विछांझूनाब्र Bors cju aigoy 
अक ABA... MCSA. Geel (य Afs Fatal Praa Stas 
यहि sí ai cifew, (कान sga? sta salgs (मट्ख wo wha 
aa कश्चि Afrox a) sgi कवि, sratagte ७ Hot aaa 
बृञ्क्ञ्ञ। cate gÈ sta emp शिन aaa ga? wp FAAI acy 
faggeta zu T.. gaa etal कवि da थाट्कन, Iss] वछ ay 
क्रिमो cared मटनाव्रक्षन क॒त्रिछ ATIA न| | 
On Agrahiyan L0 (= November 24), p. 2, we have similar 
remarks in a comment on the second! performance of Aatas 
नीडांडिनग्र, probably the drama of the same title by Michael 
Madhusüdan : agsia afani (वोध Scere, a mota गांजाशलित 
STAY BA [epi gga ce fefe cae facta? आन्नएनांश Bea | 


I The first performance took place on the Karttik Pūjā night at 
the house of Rajendra Datta of Bahubajar, Calcutta. 

2 These were the so-called comic but really vulgar characters in 
the popular patra. 
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ataia aaia Afafe pel, wale धव? मानिनो ttai गैल 
«iste spera fees (aw oed कत्गिवन। fasters aitrfsacaa 
AYA SA MAPA BCATSA mWus QENTE |? 
On Phàlguu 24, I272 (= March 6, 866), we have the 
- mention of a medical journal, called Cikitsak (fofeexs), 
‘ conducted by Mahendranath Mitra, Rasiklal Das, Ksetragopal 
Laha and Ambikacaran Raksit, members of the Cikitsak-sabhà, 
Cikitsak Office, 6 Gom sai Gali, Ahiritola. 
. We give below a lis& of some of the other important 
articles in this file of the daily Prabhakar : 
HA 9292 गान | 
taa ०--छूटशशिनन्तिनौ 
v-—faattee qg fasa sq (supporting Bidyasagar's 
agitation on the question) 
so—famrataa शेक wol (क ATA ? 
Sofa ARA RNI CIGARA 
saatca vf ata- 
२७-एल्क्कां amines aoga 
२९--८भाश्जांकाब्रोग़ He ecu BS कि ना १. 
naatti जैवृक्ति 
२०--कनिंदांजात्र छल A43 (also oaj and 83 CHB) 
samayta छाँया ७ विख्वांग॑नी ae (The fastest was 
published at Dacca) 
, ७०—नृडन शूनिएमत्र aifeata 
tHe ५२--वांनिकादिक्कस e tata CHAIA 
9१--नीनव्वांन AHO AI ets 
sa—aataty erro दिशेत ANA 


ı With this remark may be compared the sentiment expressed 
in the preface to Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Ratwibali. The Bidya- 
sundar, however, was dramatised and acted at the house of Raja 
Yatindramohan Thakur (Feb. 27, 7866 or Phalgun i7, 272) We are 
told in this connexion that the Paikpara Natyamandir was closed by 
this time 4 : 

2 It was edited by Krsnacandra Majumdar, the well known 
author of Sadbhabsatak, who left the editorship of the p[«teterít for 
that of this periodical. 
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२७—विनां जाएब नोल कन्व नो (कम १ 
२६--ऐ्रि छांकांडेछित vafo 
७--नौन sata 
-ajay aera नदशे Bafa 
8-- MAPA ACSI ७ (छाए atas 
. इनकम DJIA DITILAR 
७४--आंडदन ७ aafe .. 
-१—शश्किमवांड्नि ster ७ जाशंत्र CAE 
` -95-—८लनां sitarea CARITAS 
%७--जांजांशंग ferta wea wu (Clee atl) 
»e— छांग्रजवर्ष न WMT YI ७ He AE Bag 
BATA Yo—AUMILAA व्रमगीग॑नंटक SOYA WANA! crea Siow ? 
»a—fmfaa afet शोकं (mentions Atema SIFA as 
having passed) 
20 RRA feet ERA ATATIA Baca ? 
che amaia वांलिकाविश्वांनटंग्रव aaa 
This list does not pretend to be exhaustive but, taken 
along with the literary topics referred to above, it will indicate 
the extent and variety of subjects dealt with, as well as 
the popularity which this interesting and useful paper enjoyed 
for over 30 years 
Although the “Prabhakar was a daily paper in 272 3, s. 
` (=865-66 a.p.), ib was originally started on Magh 6, 237 
(= January 28, 88l), Friday +, as a weekly paper under 
the patronage of Jogendramohan Thakur and with Isvar Gupta 
. (then only a lad of 9.or 20) as the editor. It stopped on the . 
death ‘of. Jogendramohan in 289 s. s. (=]833 A. p) The 
history is thus told by the editor himself. tq catcaazatea 
Sigo amyl मांशंयाकान 43 repe शेळ epefos su उथन iNT 
qatar छिन ना, ८6ब्रवांशाएन क gaa Styl क्रिस gie ss [sa]ov 
ALAA Saray शर्क Sigaargiacaa वािएऊ खांवीनक्ाएश aaron छाश 
wa wm sears [५२]७७ गॉन woe (जडे श्राथीनयएल्ल खडि suona afew 
yas afa I It was again revived on Sraban 27. ]243 


I See my article in the Calcutta Review, I922, quoted above, p. 28:-2. 
2 Sambid-Prabhikar, Bai$akh I, 253, quoted in Bankimcandra’s 
‘life of Tévar Gupta’ (also in Janmabhtimi, I303-4, p. 24)- 
‘I. H. Q, MARCH, I926 9 
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B. 8, (= I836 a, D), Wednesday and was published three times 
weekly. Let us quote the words of the editor again : 5२8७ 
ALAA 29 attad guata feara उडे asiem yatta aars maA 
As कद्रि। उथन उडे esed BG aa sfarw शांति, आांगरांमिएग॑त् 
मन asiaa श्नि नां। aias foul sian ave अगमजांइसिक FUÉ 
aye इडेटल, Agab निवांमो aa aaen गांवू Fazaa 
siga ७ emqe UY catia ओकू मशंभंग्र wu erii «ua खडांट्व 
- gage tea fae ania «facere qa agiafe WME खा।वकुकळाएम 
atqa efacm Stata atgas Greta sare जाहि FTA न! ।! 
It was probably from Asüdh l, I246 m. s. that it became 
a daily paper, As it was then reduced to a few pages only, 
it conbained some editorial remarks and news and gave little 
scope to Íévar Gupta’s prose and poetical compositions which 
used to form one of the chief attractions of the “Prabhakar 
in those days. But Isvar Gupta continued to be the 
nominal editor, contenting himself with writing editorials on 
important events and contributing poems and essays now and 
then. The editorial work was practically carried on by Syama- 
caran Bandyopadhyay, the assistant editor, To accommodate 
the literary contribution of ISvar Gupta, however, a monthly 
number of a somewhat larger bulk was issued from I260 
B. 8, (= I853 A. D.) on the first day of every Bengali month, 
in addition to the daily °Pradhakar which was also continued, 
This monthly °Prabhakar was almost eutirely taken up by the 
writings of Isvar Gupta himself. It was in one .of these 
issues that Iévar Gupta published a valuable account of the 
Kabiwalas and their poetry? and a life of Ramprasid and 
‘Bharatcandra. After his death, his younger brother Ram- 


I Quoted from °Pradhikar in Baükimcandra's ‘life of svar 
Gupta’ ; also in Janmabhintt, loc. cit, p. 242+ 
' 2 I have already given an account of Samdbid-sidhureaiijan fot 
'854, another paper edited by Ivar Gupta, in Sahitya Parisat Patrikd, 
324, p. 39. I find froma advertisement on the fly-leaf of Prabodh- 
prabhikar, published by Tévar Gupta himself on Caitra t, 7264 R.S. that 
this paper existed up to that date as a weekly: atig gari» afew मुळा 
३॥० Dio | 
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candra Gupta became the editor. The “Prabhakar used 
to have the following two verses, composed by Professor 
Premeandra Tarkavagis of Calcutta Sanskrit College, as 
the headnote : 
AB AAB AAAS PAL ARI MÁJ AASF: | 
Safe Cigensatewtess मर्र्भनश्वाहनवशछांकग़ ॥ 
AS. paS डिन्नभूकूटलणिन्तीवटव्रयू कित्‌ 
लाग लांगमडल्गौयत्युछः Ae patet | 
wcgtgfaxerereta q«acetfasotontucs 
aera’ frac frag SINS atque! IAT ॥ 


S, K. De 


Pataüjali 
as he reveals himself in the Mahabhasya 


INTRODUCTION 


The ancient history of India is unfortunately enveloped’ 
in obscurity. It is really to be regretted that we know very 
little of our ancient teachers, who by dint of their many-sided 
genius and clearness of vision, gave such a unique stamp to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of India, and left behind’ 
them such a brilliant record of erudition and scholarship which 
still excites our wonder and will continue to do so in all times 
to come. Their birth and parentage, their manner of life, 
their society and environments, and particularly the period of 
time in which they were born, are more or less obscure to us, 
In the absence of chronological history and authentic records 
in most of the cases, we.cannot form an accurate estimate 
` of their achievements and say anything definitely about their 
life and mission. The undesirable consequence has been that’ 
. some of these teachers, like the heroes of ancient myths, 
have already become fabulous, their identity being lost for 
ever, India is the land of glorious traditions. But traditions 
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thab are connected with the life of these ancient teachers 
sometimes prove to be so incredible and misleading that we 
very often fail to construct a real history out of the materials 
that are supplied by them. What first strikes our attention . 
when we look back to the past is that the history of India has 
been the history of a galaxy of outstanding personalities, each 
eminent in his sphere of activity, each showing a new line 
of thinking,’ India can really boast of having produced 
prophets and religious preachers like Buddha and Caitanya, 
a saintly philosopher like Sankar&cürya, a man of letters like 
. Patafijali, a. politician like Canakya, and a poet like Kalidasa, . 
‘who once held the torches of light that illuminated the ` 
countries far and wide, How eager we feel to know of our 
. great men, to have a glimpse into the history of their life . 
_and after all to save their sacred memory from ‘the depth . 
of oblivion ? 

We turn our attention to Patafijali as he has revealed 
himself in the Mah&bhasya, He is one of those teachers of — 
respectable antiquity who have raade their mark in the history 
of Indian thought: He is a great grammarian, greater still 

asa man of letters, and in everything he is a true type of 
Indian genius 

Out of the materials as are. placed before us hy a careful 
study of the Mah&bbüsya, an attempt will be made through 
these pages to prepare a short account of Patafijali with parti- 
cular reference to the scope of his studies and his intellectual 
culture. Patafijali is best known as the author of the Maha- 
bhagya, “the Great Commentary,” which is regarded as the 
most comprehensive work ever written on grammar. A study 
of the Mahabhasya makes it sufficiently clear that Patafijali was 
not only a philosopher and a grammarian, but he may be truly 
styled the representative man of letters of his age. He appears 
to have been a man of wide culture, trained in the orthodox 
fashion, endowed with unequalled power of exposition, well 
read in all current systems of Indian philosophy, and, in short, 
a veritable repository of Brahmanic culture. A. landmark ir 
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the history of Indian literature, his work, apart from its 
grammatical interest, may be studied as to what it reflects of 
the then India in its social, political and religious aspects. 


Mahabhasya as a work: 


The Mahabhasya forms a critical and explanatory study 
on the Varttikas of Katyayana, i, e. an original commentary 
mainly elucidating the supplementary rules of Katy&yana 
and those of Panini only to a limited extent. Wherever 
the aphorisms of Panini were found inadequate to cover the 
growing peculiarites of Sanskrib forms, Katyayana tried to 
supplement them by a number of additional rules (popularly 
called Varttikas) as were necessary to bring the Astüdhy&yl 
of Panini to completion and to make it up-to-date. The main 
object of the Varttikas™ was to make clear by way of criticism 
all that was either unnoticed or partially noticed by the. 
rules of Panini. In strict conformity to the order of the ह 
Astadhyayi, the author divided his work into eight chapters 
of four sub-sections or Padas, each of which contains further 
sub-divisions into Ahnikas varying from one to nine. The 
work is said to have been composed, on the strength of the 
evidence contained therein, during the second century before 
. the Christian era, and it has continued to be a most authorita- 
tive work on tbe science of Sanskrit grammar. Pataiijali, 

who is popularly mentioned as the last of the “three sages" 
(fea) gave a finishing touch, as it were, to the Paniniyan 
system of grammar by this monumental commentary. 

The Mababhagya is a unique production ; its style is so 
simple and dignified, and the method of argument is so logical 
and accurate that it stands almost unparalleled in Sanskrit 
literature, As an indispensable guide to the understanding 
of the Vedas, the science of grammar had been studied in 
ancient India with much zeal and devotion. The advent of 
the Mahabhasya marked a new epoch in the grammatical | 
speculations of India ; and students were not wanting to make 


L छत्तानुज्नददक्षाथव्यक्षिकारि तु वानिकस्‌। 
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8 serious study of 30 important a work, The study of the 
Mababbagya proved a vast field of knowledge by itself, Bhar- 
trhari, the well-known author of the Vakyapadiya, was not 
only a keen student of the Mahabhasya, but is said to have 
written a running commentary on it (a Ms. of which has been 
found in tlie Berlin Library). Mention is also made of 
this commentary by l-tsing!. ‘The circumstances that neces- 
sitated the outcome of such a huge treatise as the Mahabhasya 
have got a historical interest, First, it should be borne in: 
mind that the science of grammar was regarded as a parti- 
cular class of Smrti (a term usually applied to the treatises 
dealing with Dharma) and in consequence of such ‘regard this 
department of study was formerly designated as ‘'Vyakarana- 
amrti",? and “Vyakaranigama’’, It was not only the gram- 
-marians who used to apply such epithets to grammar but the 
Mimümsakas too have shown similar regard for “Vyadkarana”, 
-and: designated it as such, Bhartrhari* has, however, given 
an account as to how this “Great Commentary" came to be com- 
posed so as to preserve the continuity of the “Vyakarana- 
smrti” from interruption, Vyadi> is said to have written a 
huge work on grammar under the name "Samgraba" contain- 
ing one lakh of verses. This work was held in high respect 
and considered to be an authority on the subject, as is clearly 
evidenced from references in the Mahabhasya. In course of 
time, however, there came a period of decadence in Indian 
intellectual pursuit, and people could not afford to make a 
sustained effort so as to go through such a huge treatise on 
grammar. The study ‘of the "Samgraha" thus came to be 
neglected by the majority of students, because they were 
either lacking ‘in academic ambition or unable to spare the 


Lising, Takakusu, p. xiv. 

साधृत्वश्ञानविषया ur व्याकरणस्मृतिः | - 

पर्वतादागमं wad aringa a- Väkyapadiya, 2. 489. 

Vakyapadtya, 2. 484-483. . 

वाद्य परचित॑ ग्रयलचपरिमाणं संयहामिधान निवन्धनंसासौतू-- Punyaraja and मंग्रहों afg- 
wa weasel ap इति प्रसिद्धिः Nägesa on M. B. vol- L p. 6, 
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time necessary for mastering so difficult a subject. At such 
a critical juncture, when the study of “Vyakarana-sinrti’”’ was 
about to be discontinued, there came Pataiijali with his robust 
genius, who again restored the study of grammar to its former 
state by building a grand edifice. upon the basis of K&tyayana's 
Varttikas. In bulk the Mahabhasya comes nearer the Maha- 
bharata, and contains, iu the words of Bhartrhari},the . germs 
of all principles—religious, social, scientific and moral. Besides 
being an elaborate disquisition on grammatical problems, the 
Mahabhasya has dealt. with so many subjects of popular and 
philosophical interest that it can rightly be viewed as an 
epitome of all branches of knowledge with which Hindus in 
those days were more or less conversant. The influence 
exercised by. the Mababhasya on later disquisitions on gram- 
mar has been so great that a man’s scholarship was not 
considered to be complete? enough to command popular respect 
unless and until he wa: well-versed in the Mahabhasya. The 
extent to which this great work was respected by the 
grammarians is clearly brought out by a couple of adjuncts 
whereby Bhartrhari characterised it in the Vakyapadiya, 


`. In point of depth, Bhartrhart maintains that the Mahabhasya 


seems to be unfathomable, but at the same time clear on account 
of its beautiful expositions, Thus, in the Mah&bbàsya we find — 
a strange mixture of two opposite qualities ; it is in a sense 
impenetrable, dealing as it does with subjects too many to 
‘be enumerated, and has, on the other hand, a peculiar stamp 
of clearness and perspicuity that serves to render it so inter- 
esting and beautiful, It is how Bhartrhari has eulogised 
the Mahabhisya and tried to show the salient features that 
won for the work so glorious a name. Punyardaja, the well- 
known commentator on the Vakyapadiya, emphatically puts 
forward the reason why this commentary is generally 


l Ww न्यायधोजानां ana füaec— Vahyapadiya, 2. 485. 
2 afamada haaa निश्य/-- Vàkyapadlya, 2. 486, 
3. maayaaa इव dYwam— Vákyapadiya, 2, 486. 
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known as the Mah&bhàsya and not merely as Bhàsya!. It 
must. be, however, remembered here that the commentaries 
of so reputed teachers as Medhatithi, Sayana, Sankara and 
others are only called Bhàsya, and it is the commentary of ` 
Patafijali alone that is distinguished from the rest of its kinds 
by the word Mahat (great). The Mahabhasya had many 
followers, and though a commentary by itself, it was studied 
as an original text by all devout students of grammar. We 
may mention the names of Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, Punyaraja, 
Bhattoji, Nàge$a, Kondabhatta and others as those who made 
a special study of the Mahibhasya, Bhartrhari’s Vakyapa- 
diya, Nagesga’s Siddbànta-Mafijüsà and Sabdendusekhara, 
Bhattoji’s Sabdakaustubha and Kondabhatta’s Vaiyakarana- 
bhüsana are works that were written and planned entirely 
on the basis of the Mah&bhàsya. Keiyata, who wrote a 
learned annotation on the Mahabhasya under the name Pra- 
dipa, compares this “Great Commentary” to a “boundless 
ocean"? and frankly admits like a true scholar that the ocean 
of the Mahabhasya is so deep and his intelligence so shallow 
that he is not really competent to undertake the task of 
commenting on it. He sincerely acknowledges his indebted- 
. ness to Bhartrhari for what he has done with regard to the 
exposition of the Mababhasya. Nigefa or Nàgojibbatta 
made a further contribution to the study of the Maha- 
bhasya by his commentary which he designated as the 
Pradipodyota. What is important to note is that. the 
Mahabhasya did not only prove an authoritative work 
on grammar but subsequently gave rise to a vast field of 
study, for scholar after scholar ransacked this storehouse to 
widen the scope of grammiatical speculations still further. 
The Mah&bhàsya is also called Phapibhàsya from the supposed 
identity of Patañjali with Sega, the Serpent-king. It is 

‘decidedly the greatest and most-authoritative work ever written - 


L सर्वन्यायवीजहतुलादव महच्छब्देन विशिष्य मछाभाष्यमित्यच्यते--nder the Karika, 2. 


485. 
2 amfa क्षातिगकषीर: mre मन्दमतिस्तथा | 
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on grammar. The influence of the Mahabhasya on the extant 
grammatical literature of India has been very great; the 
decision of the Mahabhasya is stil regarded as final and- 
indisputable, It still enjoys such reputation and commands 
such respect that a form of word not sanctioned by the Maha- 
bhagya runs the risk of being rejected by the grammarians, 


Patañjali : His time 

It is difficult to definitely ascertain the time of Patafijali. 
He is evidently the last among the “three sages” (Trimuni) 
"whose names are prominently mentioned in connection 
with the Paniniyan school of Sanskrit grammar. It does not, 
however, serve our purpose to assign him a date later than 
those of his predecessors, t.e., Panini and Katyayana, because 
the dates vf these two grammarians have not yet been 
l positively fixed by the concensus of opinions, "The best and 
reliable source wherefrom the information about Patafijali’s 
time and birthplace etc, might be gathered is, really, 
` the Mahabhasya itself. It will be almost clear from the 
materials we have put forward that the history of Patafijali 
is nob so meagre as in the case of other ancient teachers 
of India. The following texts of the Mab&bhasya have 
been considered and examined by both Indian aud European 
. scholars as what point to some positive data for deter- 
mining the date of Pataiijali. Under the rule Pan. 3. 2. 
23 the Mahabhasya has cited by way of examples ww 
पृष्थमिब' याजयामः; and under the Varttika जिवृपर्यायलैव राजाद्यर्थम्‌ ¦ it has 
given two more instances, namely, yafaa and चन्द्रगुप्तसभा which 
, all tend to prove that Pataiijali flourished during the reign 
. of Pugyamitra, the founder of the Sunga. dynasty. Patañjali 
mentions both Candragupta and the Mauryas (Pan. 5. 3. 
99), and particularly refers to the council of the former and 
the profiteering practice of keeping the idols or images of 
gods by the Mauryas. But a careful examination of the 


' Vol. I, p. 792. 
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expression ve yafaa याजयामः will make it sufficiently clear that 
the performance of religious rites by Pusyamitra as referred to 
here was an event that uudoubtedly took place during the 


life-time of Patafijali. - Now, if these passages really refer ` 


` to Pusyamitra and his royal council, as many eminent scholars 
have unhesitatingly given their verdict, we must be prepared 
to believe that Pataíijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra and 
that he could not be placed later than 50 m, c. Pataiijali has 
shown his familiarity with Pusyamitra by frequent references ; 
whenever he happens to mention the name of a king, he does 
not forget to give prominence to the name of his patron-king 
. Pusyamitra by way of illustration, What particularly strikes 
our attention in dealing with these instances is that Pusya- 
mitra was nob only a contemporary of Patafijali but held him 
in respect and favoured him adequately as his great patron. 
Pataüjali has repaid. his favour by mentioning his name 
several times in the Mabàbhàsya!. That-he was in touch with 
a great ruling chief and had intimate knowledge of the royal 
‘court is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. Fur- 
ther evidence regarding the date of Patañjali is furnished 
by the texts अरुणद्यवनः साकेतम्‌? and अरूणद्यवनों माध्यमिकाम्‌ which have been . 

explained by distinguished scholars as an historical reference to 

à siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Madhyamiks by the Greek King 

Menander. This-is, so to speak, the internal evidence in 

| regard to the time of Patafijali. 

Next we turn to the external evidence. The Mahabhasya 
was indeed hailed by the grammarians as the most authori- 
tative exposition of the grammatical aphorisms of Panini and. 
Katyayana, and ib undoubtedly attracted good many scholars 
who not only made a careful study of it but tried to render 
the texts of this “great commentary” easier by the further | 
addition of commentaries aud annotations on it. Bub in 

. course of time, as Bhartrhari tells us, the study of the Mahà- 


ı See M. B., vol. II, p. 3d 
2 See M. B., vol II, p.Iig, 
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_ bhüsya was unfortunately neglected. Of the earliest 
annotations on the Mahabhasya we have no definite know- 
ledge. Bhartrhari, the renowned author of the Vakyapadiya 
is said to have written a learned commentary "Tik&" on the 
Mahabhagya. Both Punyaraja and Kondabhatta call Bhartrhari 
a "Tikaküra"? i.e, author of a commentary on the Mahabha- 
sya, A commentary from the pen of so great a scholar as 
Bhartrhari, who is distinguished both as a poet, and 
grammarian, is supposed to have been a very learned work, 
but unfortunately we have no access to it. Prof, Kielhorn 
speaks of a manuscript of this valuable work as preserved in 
the Berlin Library. The date of Bhartrhari may be ascer- 
tained with a degree of certainty from the record of the 
-Chinese pilgrim I-tsing. What we actually learn from this 
account is that Bhartrhari flourished during the early fifties 
of the seventh century. It is not unlikely that Bhartr- 
hari might. have availed himself of those earlier annota- 
tions on the Mahabhasya before he wrote his commentary 
and. the Vakyapadiya. There must necessarily be a wide 
gulf between Patafijali and Bhartrhari. The distance be- 
tween Patafijali and Bhartrhari is a period that extends 
‘over many centuries. From the accounts recorded by 
Bhartrhari - himself in his Vakypadiya it is clear that 
‘the study of the “ Vy&karapàgama"S i.e, -Mahabhasya had 
fallen much below the rank at.the hands of logicians, namely, 
Baiji, Saubhava and Haryaksa who by the introduction of 
logical niceties minimised the importance of grammar, and 
spoiled the “Arga” (sacred) character of the Mahübhüsya. 
In this way the Mab&bhàsya not only found itself in a miser- 
able plight but lost its followers, and what is stil] more regret- 
table is that it became almost extinct in course of time, 


| Vakyapadiya, 2, 487-488 

2 Vakyapadiya, 2, p. 283 ; त्रतलोरथकथन दीकायां इरिया कृतम्‌ Vaiyakarana 
bhusana, kar. 49 

3 Vakyapadtya, 2, 487. 
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ib being studied in the Deccan only as an ordinary text,’ - 
. When the study of the Mahabhagya had thus been neglected . 
and the continuity of the *"Vyükaranügama" was about to be 
broken up, there came Candr&cürya, Vasurata and others 
- who again restored the dignity of the ''Vyükaran&gama" to 
its pristine glory. The account given in the R&jatarangini? is 
almost the same. It was at the instance of the king Abhi- 
‘manyu of Kàémir that the grammarians Candrüc&ryya and 
others popularised the study of the Mahsbhisya. - This Vasu- 
rita is said to have been the tutor of Bhartrhari, Like a 
typical Indian student, Bhartrhari has magnified the great- 
ness of his revered tutor by stating without any reservation 
that he made the collection of Vyakaranagamas (principles of 
grammar) under the direction of Vasurata. Now, what tight 
is really thrown by these accounts on the date of, Pataiijali is 
` that a.good many centuries had actually elapsed before Bhar- 
trhari might have attempted to preserve the main tenets 
of the Mahabbasya in his Vakyspadrya. Moreover, the 
author of the Vakyapadiya respectfully mentions the name 
of Patafijali as a‘ Rs and characterises the -Mahabhasya 
as “Arge” or sacred, This shows that Patafijali had al- 
ready become a sacred personage to Bhartrhari—a fact ° 
which is inexplicable unless we are prepared to make allow- 
ance for sufficient time between these two authors. It can be 
easily presumed. that he could not attain to Rsi-hood, and, the 
reverential designation of ‘Bhagavat’, as he is laterly called by 
the majority of scholars, until he became so old as to pass . 
for a fictitious personage 


(To be continued) 
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. A Copper-plate Grant of Visvarupa Sena of Bengal 


In April 925, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri of Sherpore in 
Mymensing, handed a copper-plate to me for decipherment, 
I learnt from him that it belonged to the young Maharaja 
of Susang, who was informed that a blacksmith had a copper- 
plate, but before his men reached the blacksmith’s shop, a 
portion of it was cut and melted. The Maharaja, however, 
secured it though in its present mutilated condition. I began 
to read it and when I had nearly finished the reading Rai - 
Saheb N. N. Vasu informed me that inscriptions of the same 
king having the same beginning was twice published, once in 
the 7th Volume and once more in the volume for 896, pt. I 
of the JASB. I immediately took down the volume from the 
library and found the historical portion nearly the same in 
all the three plates, but the donation differed in all the 
three and that the new plate contained the names of many 
places in East Bengal which are likely to’ be useful for the: 
topography of Hast Bengal in olden- times, The plate will 
throw light on the later history of the Sena Dynasty in 
Bengal 

- In the seventh volume of JASB. the plate was trans- 
eribed by the Society's Pandit Govindaràina and revised by 
Kamalakanta and. the traslation into English was made by 
Saradaprasida. In the volume of 896 the whole responsibi- 
lity rested with Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu, 

In one sense the historical portion of this plate is very. 
important as it settled the name of the king who succeeded 
Laksmana Sena in Bengal. Govindar&ma read the name as : 
Kesavs Sena only in two places out of three but the Rai 
Saheb read it.as Vis$varüpa Sena m all the places. In the 
other place Govinda did nob read a proper name but an 
epithet. He read ‘vigvavandyo urpah’ for *Vi$varüpo nrpah.' 
He was evidently wrong. The.% in 'Vi$varüpo was not 
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visible in the facsimile but po is distinctly there and not ndyo. 
Where he reads ‘Sri KeSavasenadeva’ there is no space for 
-three syllables ‘Kesava’ but only for two ‘Visva’. Bub the 
letters are very indistinct. The metre however comes ont 
right with ‘Sri Visvasenadevah’ with I2 matras and not. with’ 
"Sri Kesavasenadeval’ with l8 matras, In Rai Saheb’s fac- 
simile the word Vi$varüpa is distinct in both the places, but. 
the metre becomes extremely awkward with ‘Sri Vi$varüpa- 
senadevah' with l5 matras in the second place, In my copper- 
` plate the word is distinctly Visvariipa in all the three places 
_and the Inetre in the second place comes right with Sri Visva- 
vüpasenal ; 

Another difficulty arises in the name of the Queen of Laks 
mana’ Sena and the mother of Visva Sena Deva. Pandit 
Govindar&ma reads it Sri Vasudevikà but:his facsimile does 
not support him. It looks like Sv; Randradevt which - is 
unintelligible. Rai Saheb. Nagendranath Vasu reads it Sv: 
Tandadevi tadasya which comes out of the facsimile though 
with some difficulty. In the present plate it is Srimat Tattana- 
devyamugya mahigi. The metre is all right though Iam 
not without my misgivings, as Taffanadevs is an unusual name 
. and the t in Srimat would be f in sandhi 

"The names of the ancestors of Visvariipa are, father 
Lakgmana Sena, grandfather Ballala Sena and great grand- . 
father Vijaya Sena all descended from the Lunar race. 
They are the three best known kings of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal. Two more princes of the Sena dynasty are mention- 
ed in the donation portion of the copper-pláte: one is Sada 
Sena and the other Purusottama Sena Deva. Their relation with ` 
Visvariipa is not given butas they are called Kumaras, most 
probably they were his sons. Sada Sena gave lands in 
Somagrama in Vikramapura and Purusottama gave lands 
in Kandradvipa, There are two more donors, viz. Nàiii Simha 
the minister of peace and war and Damarali Sthairya Simha. . 

Halayudha of the Vatsyagotra, the donee, was a very 
clever man, He purchased many pieces of land in many 
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places in Hast Bengal, he got donations of land from princes 
and ministers, but he made the king Visvariipa Sena to sanc- 
` tion all the various purchases and gifts as royal donations. 
A tabular statement of the lands is given below, He had 
gardens of cocoanut trees and betel-nut trees, he had planta- 
tions of betel leaves ; these were then regarded as a 
source of wealth and even learned brahmanas like Halayudha 
did not scruple. to .plant such profitable trees and. creepers. 
as these. One of. Halàyudha's purchases was from Raja- 
pandita Mahe$vara undoubtedly the Pandit of that name 
' belonging to. Sandilya gotra who was the 'sabh&pandita' of 
‘Ballala Sena 
The lands granted to Aballika Pandita Halàyudha was 

valued at 500 Drammas of which 332 were the revenue from 
land and the rest income from cocoanut and betel-nut trees ` 
-and betel. leaves. This grant was divided into 6 portions 
situated in different parts of East Bengal: 
l (I) Given in the Uttarāyaņa Samkranti ]00 
. (2) In Vanga surrounded by a hedge of Madhuksirakas 

mE in an Astalà Matrcarana in the village of Soma- 


; . gr&ma 250 
(3) In Vikramapura: given by D&màreli Sthairya Simha 
(0. 95 
(4) At the same place given by Sandhivigrahika Nait- 
simha 25 


(5) At Kandradvipa Ur& Caturaka purcbased 50, 
(6) At Patiladivika given by Purusottama Sena 50, 
| 500 
. This. statement is given after the name of the donee as 
a summary of detailed statements given in the body of the 
donation after ‘Viditam astu bhavatàm', . 

There we. come to learn that the land belonged to the 
province of Paundra-vardhana. The city of Paundravardhaua 
has been’ identified with Mabasthana in the Bagura District 

‘~ On the theory that Lukgmana Sena was the last king of the five 


£ 
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Gaudas viz. Vanga, Varendra, Bagri, Radha and Mithila, and 
that he fled at the advance of Bakhtiyar Khilji on Navadvipa 
in .II98 a. p, his son still held the province of Paundra- 
vardhana.: The province included Vanga ‘approachable by 
boats: only. It necessarily included the Pataka or district. 
of S&masiddhi. S&iasiddhi is still a flourishing village in 
Vikramapura inhabited by many Srotriya Brahmanas of. 
Mahintà. gāñī which belongs to Vatsya gotra, and who. 
pronounce five pravaras Aurva, Cyavana, Bhargava, Jümadag- 
nya,and Apnavata. They belong to the same gotra and pravara 
~ with the donee.but the donee professed Yajurvedain the Kanva 
sikha while the Mahintàs of the present day profess Simaveda | 
in the Kauthumi sakhé, 
Though in the detailed statement; the name of Sad& Sena 
appears as a donor his name is substituted by that of Damarali 
Sthairya Simha in the summary 
, : As a portion of the copper-plate has been cut away and 
` melted with writings on both sides, we miss on the: obverse side. 
the statement that Visvariipa Sena conquered the Gargas and 
Yavanas and’ on the reverse side we miss the name of the 
Diitaka of the inscription. The inscription is published. We 
believe the archeologists of Hast Bengal will help the public 
by identifying the Caturakas, the Patakas and the Gramas 
mentioned in this copper-plate. The temptation of identifying 
Kandradvipa with Candradvipa is very strong but for the 
present we must resist I, 
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(O लगों नारायबाय | 


वन्दे5र +न्दवनवान्धवमन्ध कार- 

काराननिवडभुवनठेयसुिहेत्‌म्‌ । 

पर्य्या यविश्त॒ुलसिताहितप-(2)ज्ञयुग्स- 

garaazaa fananga ॥ [ १ ] 
पर्येस्सस्फ्रटिकाचलां वसुमतीं विश्वग्बिएुद्रोभ्वन्‌- 
सुक्ताकुद्मलमम्धिम्म्वरनदोवन्या(3)वनरं नभः i 
उद्िन्नस्तितसञ्ञरोगरिचिता दिक्कासिनोः impia 
प्रत्यन्मोलतु पष्पसाथकयञ्ोजन्सान्सरं चन्द्रमाः ॥ 2] 
पतस्मा(4)त्‌ जितिभारनि:सचभिरोदवत्वो करग्रामणी- _ 
विश्वामोक्तददानदोच्षितभुआासते भूसुजो जन्निरे i 
ग्रेषामप्रतिमन्नविक्रमक(5 )घारखप्रवन्धाइुल - 
कशा स्यानन्दविनिद्र पान्द्रपुलकैर्याष्ताः संदस्येदिशः ॥ | ३ ] 
saamaa महति तत्रहदेवः wal 
सुधा 6)किरण्ेखरो विजयसेन त्याख्या | 
यदङ्किनखधोर णि्फरितसौलयः mgA 
दशास्यनतिविश्वसं)विद्धिरे (7) fadaam | ४ 
नोलाग्धो रुहसोदरोऽणि दलयन्‌ ndr कादम्बिनो- 
कान्तोऽपि waaa मनांसि सधुर्पस्रग्धोऽवि aaa भय(8)म्‌। 
faamaaa aisa जनयन्नेतक्कमं वेरिणां | 
यस्याशेषजनाङ्गताय समरे कोचषेयकः Gera ॥ [ ५ ] 
mafafai) निद्राविरहविलसितवेरिभूपालवंग्या- 
नुच्छिद्योच्छिद्य सूलावधि सुवमखिला शासतो यस्य राज्ञः | 
आसोत्‌ तेजोजिमीवा स(!0)ह दिवसकरेणेव दोष्णस्तुलाभूद्‌- 
भर्वेवागोविषाणामजनि दिगधिपेरेव सोमाविवादः॥ [ ६ ] 
L He .Q» MARCH, [926 ^ . VI 
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खेलत्खबजलतापमाज्जन(| |) तप्रत्यथिदपेज्वर- 
स्तस्मादप्रतिमक्षकोत्तिरभवददज्लालसेनो नृपः | 
यस्थायोधनसोस्नि शोणितसरिइ्‌ःसञ्चरायां (22) gar: 
संसक्चाद्विपदन्तदर्डशिविकामारोप्य वेरिखियः ॥ [ 9 ] 


यस्या ग्रसेन्यचल्ितेभघटासहसर- 
सम्पातनिईलितपच्(! 3) परम्पराणाम्‌। ` `` 
भूमोभुजां सुवमतित्यजतां बभूवुः 
पाधोधितोरविधुराणि विलोकितानि ^w [`= J 


सोकान्तोऽपि न मायया afa(l4)sat वागोशरोऽप्यच्चरं 
aw Rauz: कलानिधिरपि प्रोन्मुक्तदोषाग्रह:। 
मोगोन्द्रोऽपि न जिह्मगैः परिहतस्ते(!5)लोक्यरस्ाङ्गतः 
WAM AMA VAT ATTA AHURA: | [ ८: ] 


nari farsaatiafranefaaaty(l6)st | 
मध्याह्ने जलपानंसुक्तकरटिप्रोद्दलघरण्टारवे: | 
uni वेशविलाधिनो जनरणन्मज्छो रमप्ज़ खने- द 
. Jamk (7) विभि्चशव्द्चटनावन््य' faqa aa: [ १० ) 


पूवे जन्मशतेषु भूमिपतिना सन्त्यज्य fauc 

' नुनं तेन सुता्थिना (28) सुरधुनोतोरे इरः प्रोणितः i 
एतस्मात्‌ कथमन्यथा रिपुवधूवेधव्यवदइत्रतो 
विख्यातक्ञितिपालभोलिरभवत्‌ श्रोविश्वरूपो (9) नृपः [११] 


न गगनतल एव शोतरश्मिनं कनकभूधर एव RUNA i 
. न विवुधपर एव देवराजो विलसति यत्र घरांवतार(20)भाजि ॥ [ १२] 


वाहू वारणहस्तका wae वक्षः शिलासंहतं | 
वाणाः प्राणहरा fasi सदजलप्रस्यन्दिनो दन्तिनः | 





I This verse is not found in the other two iuscriptious, 
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Allai समराङ्कणप्रणयिनीं कृत्वा स्थितिं वेधसा 
क्षो जानाति कुतः क्तो न वसुधाचक्रेऽनुरूपो रिपः Ai [ t8] 
वेलायां efa(22) णाखेमुंषलघरमदापाणिसंवासवेद्यां 
3a fada स्फुरदसिवरणासेषगङ्ळो सिंभाजि à 
तोरोकसङ्गे चिवेण्याः (23) कसलभवसुखारम्भनिर्व्याजपूते 
वेनोचेर्यज्ञयूपेः सद्व ममरजयस्तम्भमाला न्यधायि t [ १४ ] 
यां निर्याय पविद्रपाणिर(१4)भवदेधाः सतोनां भिखा- 
vg ur किमपि खरूपचरितेविश्वं ययालजङ्कतम्‌ । 
लक्ष्मोभेरपि वाञ्छितानि विदधे यस्याः (25) auaa 
गोमत्टइणदेत्यसुष्यमद्विषो साभूिवर्गोचिता । [ १५ ] 
एताभ्यां शशिशिखरगिरिजाभ्यासिव वभूव शक्तिधरः | 
खो(26)विश्वरूपसेनः प्रतिभटभूपालसुकुटमणि; u[ १६ ] 
geutaa विश्वजयिनो यस्य दिजानां चयः 
पावैलोहमयेषिरण्यपद(27)वी प्राप्तेति को विस्मयः | 
एतस्मिसियमाइताय मइति प्रत्यथिष्वीश्ुजां 
यत्पाचाणि सिरण्मयाण्यपि युनर्यातान्ययोबणंता(१8)म्‌ '! L १७] 
आकीमारसपारसएू रभरव्यापारलष्णावश- 
qaaa निशम्य वोरपरिषदन्यस्य दोषि क्रमम्‌ | 
नेदं efe नेति चकिते(29)६गें प्रविश्य gd 
निगगे च्छ ड्विररातिभूपनिव हैभ्ीस्य ङिरिवास्यते ॥ [ १८ ] 
आक्रर्णाइलमेलकार विशिखक्षेपे: समाजे fani 
` दानाम्भः(8 0)कणगभं दभेकल्नेगोष्ठौषु निष्ठावताम्‌। 
` नोविवन्धविसारणेः परिषदि areae 
मव्यापारसुखासितां autafa (37) प्राप्नोति AART: [92e] 
afna: परिशोलितेव सरितां कच्छस्थलो नोरदे- 
नोरन्प्रेव नभस्तो मरकतैः BRT सुवः TAT: | 


J, These three verses do not occur in Rai Sahib N. N., Vasws inscription. 
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` नो(32)लग्रावकदम्वकैरविरलाभोगेव वेलावलो- 
सेखासोददसोययज्ञहतभुरधूमे सुइमुंच्छंति [२०१]. 
कल्पच्मासहकाननानि कंनकच्मास(8 3)हिभागाब्विचिं 
रत्नानां पलिनान्तराण च परिन्रम्य प्रयासालप्ताः i 
एतत्पाईपयोघरप्रणयिनि च्छायावितानाञ्चले 
_ विशयास्यन्ति स(3५)तामनिद्रविदशोद्सवान्ता मनोङ्वत्तयः ॥ [ २१ ] 
किमेतदिति विस्मया कुशिवलो कपालाबम्तो- 
विल्लोकनविश्र्लप्रधनजेन्रयाल्ना : The plate has been cut here, 





REVERSE 


l ससस्तस्रप्रशख्यपेतश्ररिराजनिःगङगइःरगीड़ेखरखोमदइक्षालसेनदेवपादानु- 
ध्यात समस्त स्वप्रशस्त्यपेत यंरिराजमदनशङ्क- 
2 रगीड़ेखरशोसङ्गच्मणणसेनदेवपादानुध्यातसमस्तस्रपशख्यपेतश्रश्वपति 
गञजपतिनरपतिराजत्रयाधिपतिसेन- . | | 
3 कुलकमलविकासभास्करसोमदंशप्रदोषप्रतिपश्रकणसत्यत्रतगाड़ यशरणागत- 
ARISTA Ta = 
4 शरकपरमसोरमहाराजाधिराजअरिराजदषभा ]इशपइरगी ड़ेश्वरथो विश्व _ 
रूपसेनदेवपादा विजयिन; ag- " 
5 प्रगंताशेषराजराजन्यंकराज्नीराणकराजपुत्रराजामात्यमहापुरोहितमद्ाधम्ो 
` ध्यक्षम्ह्रासाखिविग्रहिक प्त- . 
6 हासेनापतिदो:साधिकचौरोइरणिकनीवलहस्यखगोंमहिषाजाविकादिव्य- 
. एतगौल्मिकद ष्पाशिकविषयपव्यादोनन्यांश सकः 
7 सराजपादोपजोविनो- अध्यज्षप्रवरान्‌ चह्भइजातोयान्‌ ब्राह्मणान्‌ ब्राह्मणों 
wa यथाहं मानयन्ति वोधयरिति emuta च विदि- 
8 aną भवतां यया. पोण्डवईनभुत्तयन्तःपातिवङ्गे नाव्ये urufafaurzü 
` वराहकुष्डदच्तिणपिमे ge देवहारदिवभोगसोमा q 





} -This verse alan is not found in Rai Sahib N, N.. Vasu’s inseription. 
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 -füwnuu. नालभू उ ३ गुवाकवास्तुभू उ ४ दा सवास्तु- 


, 42  भूउ ७ सांहि sw षा सांदि ५० तथा कन्दद्ोपे उराचतुरके जयड!इ- 
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चिणे वाङ्कालवड़ाभूःसोमा पश्चिम नदोसोमा उत्तरे तथा नदोसोसा एवं ' 


चतुःसोमावच्छिक्रवास्तभूस्यु दान gen तथा देवहा- - 

रपूवेटा ४ muss)! वास्तु sae १।/ तथा नाल भू उ२३॥ 
देवहारउत्तरे नाल भू उ ९ नाल उदाडिडि १५ एवं 

सवास्तु भू डं दान ecu ग्राम्यत्या साहि cor तथेतदुग्रामे वारणा- 
कोलोक्कगाजोकादोनां दृतनवर दचनुष्टयसमेत am 


. मनो उदयिता परलोक्षकानां वरजन्नयसम्बलित सांहि १८॥४ fufe- 
ss, frr का २ ख॑ o द्वाभ्यां चयोदश्वेघे उत्तरायणमहासंक्र- 
38 . 


awada agafaa भू सं सांडि १०० तथा नाव्ये विनयतिलकग्रामे 
पूवे समुद्रसोमा दक्षिणे धनुल्लाभूःसीमा पश्चिमे sr 


. लसोसा उत्तरे शासनसोमा एवं चतुःसोसावच्छिन्रसवास्तु भू ड दान 


२५ नानायत्या aif & तथा मधुक्षोरकाहती «quu 

तुरके आड़िजलापांटके, यथा्रासदससोन्ावस्छिन्रशोवसाकिरितो [मितो 
डाव्याकादोंनां अनेनेवाव्षिकपंडल'सुधैन aT 

तपड्टोलो सं सवास्तुभूस्यृ दान १६४ नानायत्या sere wife १०० 
तघेद्दाम्तुभूमी कन्नन सं सा गुवाकशत ^ एत 
चाल्य हि ४० दा सांडि १४५ तथा विक्रसपुरभारी लाड़हय्डाच तुरी 
देऊलहस्यां adya fA राजहिताय एव वार 

अरण्ये कामापिण्ठनामादोनां अनेनेव क्रौतपश्ेलो सं सवास्तुभूस्य्‌ दान 


su Wife so त्रिभिः माटचरणा नास अष्टल- 


सोमयामे समुलनितभूमम्दन्येन गुवाक़सूत्यवग्रेत साचि २५० adag. 
ग्रामे वारव्रह्मभखतो कयो;$भ्रनेनेव क्रोतपह्े- ` | 

सो सं aa कुभारयोसदासेनप्रदत्त नालभू ड ७ NANGA उ ३ 
ara at WS to ifs २३ तथा तथेरद्ुग्राम 

वारकलोअछतोकयोः waa क्रोतपट्टोलौ सं afara- 


भू पूर्वे डोम्वरकाईइपाटके राजपंसडेशलरच्य अनेमेवाव- 
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ब्विकंपंहलायुधैेन क्रोतशासन सं सवास्तुभू S दान १२॥ Wife ४० 


^ तथा कन्द्रदोपषे पातिलादिवोके कुमारश्ोपुरुषोत्तम - 


सेन yanaman अनेनेव चतुदशोव्यापिडत्यानद्ादश्यां. ससुलखित- 
भूसम्बन्धेन दत्त सवासुभूम्य दान २४ wife ५० für ह 
लिला संक्षेप दा [बंशद्रम्मानाधिकशतवयोदानात्मककललगुवाकसूल्य- 
वरजायसमेत सां चूण पदच्मशतिकभूमि सजलस्थला स- 

वाटिविटपा ardin सखिलनाला सशुवाकनारिकेला श्रचद्टरभइप्रविशा 
आचन्द्राकक्तितिममकालं यावत्‌ देवकुलपुष्करि 

aai कारयित्वा शुवाकनारिकेलादिकं लग्गावयित्वा पुत्रपौत्रादि 


. सन्ततिक्रमेण खच्छन्दोपमोगेनोपभोक्षं वाव्यसगोत्रस्य और . ` 
28 


च्यवनभागेवयामदसत्यराप्नवत्पच्चप्रवरस्य यजुर्ेदान्तरगंतकाखशास्ेकादेथा 
ध्यायिनो लघ्मोधरदेवशम्धेणः प्रपौत्राय तथा वे 
दधरदेवशर्माण: पीचाय तथा अध्यायदेवशरीणः पुत्राय SUI 
श्रीवच्यवनभागंवयामदन्न्धश्राप्नवत्‌पञ्चप्रवरांय यज्ञु- | 
दान्तगंत-काणशाखेकर्देशाध्यायिने आवल्षिकपंखोइलायुधशमीणि ब्राह्म- 
- शाय MA महाउत्तरायणमहासंक्रसणे स्प संसा 
uq R १०० नाव्यमुचोरकवङ्गभारेषु माढचरणा नाम अष्टलाः Tama 
दत्त संसा भू चि २५० विक्रमपुरभागे qia दा- 
मारलोख्ेथ्यसिंइंप्रदत्त संसा भू हि. २५ तथाहि सान्धिनाजोसिंदत्तसंसा 
भू हि २५ कन्द्रहोपे उराचतुरक्षे क्रोतशासन dai ale we तथा पा 
तिलादिवोके ङुसारपुरुषोत्तमसेनदत्त संशा भू fe ५० मिलित्वा Naq सदा- 
fagga quae भूच्छिद्रव्यायेन तास्वशासनोक्ष॒त्य प्रद l 
ततोऽस्माभिः यत्र वरजंगरुवाकायायसमेततास्रयासन सां fW ५०० 
anata: qata अनुमन्तव्यम्‌ । भाविभिरपि aufau- | 
हरणे नरवापातभयात्‌ पालने धर्मंगोरवात्‌ पालनोयम्‌ । nafa चाच - 
धर्मानुशंसिनः aan 0 भूमिं यः प्रतिष्ट्ाति ag भूमिं n- 
amfa उभो तो पुण्यकर्माणो नियतं ज्गगामिनी। बह्भिवंसुधा | 
दत्ता राजभिः सगरादिभिः | यस्य यश्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य सस्य. तदा फल 
The plate has been cut here. _ HARAPRASAD SASTRI 


Inseriptional Excursions 
IN RESPECT OF ASOKA EDICTS 


Progress in study of Asoka inscriptions—how far real? 


‘The: ‘study of inscribed records of Devanampiya Piyadasi Asoka 
now extends nearly over ninety years. Cunningham’s (uscriptions of 
`- Asoka in vol. I of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, published in r879, 
‘represents the middle stage in the progress of this fruitful study which 
. commenced since James Prinsep, the father of Indian Epigraphy, 

deciphered the Brahmi alphabet, and successfully read and translated 
the famous Delhi-Topra Inscription in I837. The republication of 
vol. I-of the same Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum containing a new 
edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka prepared by Dr. Hultzsch marks, 
of course, the final stage. This edition stands out as a remarkable 
scholarly output of the year :925. This year’ also has seen the 
publication of Asoka Text and Glossary. from the pen of Prof. Woolner 
. and that of the Carmichael Lectures on Asoka delivered in :923 by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University. As early as I9I9 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith lived long enough to see his work on Asoka pass 
‘through a third edition. Dr. Biihler’s Edits of Asoka in the 
Epigraphia Indica,! vols, I and II, and M. Senart's Les Inscriptiones 
de Piyadasi (488i, I886) are two great publications that appeared after 
Cunningham's Inscriptions 

Words cannot adequately express our indebtedness to Prinsep ta 
whom we really owe the discovery of Asoka as he.appears in his edicts 
Inspiring is the memory, of Turnour, Wilson, Lassen and Burnou - 
' who formed the first group of scholars associated with Prinsep. The 
work of those gentlemen who discovered’ Asokan monuments and 
edicts from time to time is very- precious. Supreme is the task of 
Bühler, Senart, Fleet, Kern and Rhys Davids who endeavoured to 
place the path of Asokan study on terra firma and formed the second 
group of scholars associated with Cunningham, The third period of : 


+ teense am, 





! . Fully treated in Z, D. M. G., 3893-94, an off-print from which * 
‘was published from Leipzig in r909 with the title ‘Beitrage zur 
Erklarung der Asoka Inscription. See also Archeological Survey of 
Southern India, vol. I, ह 
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the study of Asokan records, characterised occasionally by extravagant 
and marvellous grammatical niceties and etymological ingenuity, 
began when Dr. F. W. Thomas created the nuclei in the several 
instructive notes he had time to jot down in the midst of his busy life 
in the India Office Library. Profs. Oldenberg, Haráprasad Sastri 
Sylvain Lévi, Dr. Charpentier, .Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Harit 
Krishna Deb represent. the group of grammarians and etymologists 
associated with Dr. Thomas. A new synthetic stage emerged out 
of these isolated attempts when Dr. V. A. Smith wrote his monograph 
‘on. Asoka. FA 2: 


Hultesch’s readings and interpretations—how far reliable? 


It is not too much to say that the world of scholars interested in 
the study of Asoka awaited the publication of Dr. Hultzsch's edition 
with much wistful expectation. The prospect held out is not after all 
very encouraging. As one turns over its pages, reading written records 
.of the Buddhist emperor of India, depending on Dr. Hultzsch’s amen- 
ded texts, interpretation, notes and introduction, the suspicion begins 
to grow that the position of his readers is no better than that of the 
caravan merchants in the Buddhist parable in which they are said to 
have at the end of their journey returned almost to the same spot whence 
they had started. For example, his rendering of the Bhábrü Edict or 
Second Bairát Rock inscription goes to show that he has overlooked the 
note of the present writer in the /. R. A. S., I9I5, used in the third 
edition of Smith's Asoka! As to the identification of the seven 
- Buddhist texts recommended by King: Piyadasi, his references (op. 
. city f. n. f, p. I74) make it evident that he has not utilised this edition 
of Smith's book, though it was. published six years back. All his 
foot-notes refer to the second edition of Smith's work published in 
I909. As regards the readings of this text, v[a]/ave and deséyü 
in line 4 (p. 73) and bhikhu-[ paye can easily be challenged. 
_ From. his plate it is clear that the readings would be vstave, 
diseyo ‘and bhikhupo ye respectively, the construction . of the 
sentence in which bhikhupo ye occurs being bakuke bhikhupo ye cà 
bhikhun|;] ye c[a]", “many, who are monks and who are nuns" His 
_ reading of the effaced letters of the third Barabar Hill-Cave Inscription 
as jalaghosigamathita (op. cit., p. I82) is hardly convincing. 


"Anusamyüna! is not the-same as 'anusadfiayamüna! 


If the reader turns to the Carmichael Lectures on Asoka for light ré- 
garding the chronology of the inscriptions, he cannot surely feel that he 
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_is in any way more enlightened than he was on reading Smith, Bühler, 

Senart, Kern and Thomas. In supporting the earlier translation , of 
anusamyüna by ‘tour of inspection, Prof. Bhandarkar cites the authority 
of certain Pali passages in the Majjhima Nikaya (op. cit, pp. 278-9). 
These passages illustrate the use of the expression anusaññāyamāna. 
But the connection of this with Asokan ax«samyüme is phonetic 
` rather than semantic. "Buddhaghosa has explained anusaiiiayamana 
as meaning “katakatam jananto, anuvicaramino và", (knowing what is 
done and not done, or judging the actions). 


Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical Afivikas 


The paramount interest of his lectures Jies in his bold attempt to 

. construct a history of Asoka as a man, a ruler and a teacher of dhamma 

solely relying on the authority of the Buddhist emperor's epigraphs, 

each of which is considered, to be his autobiographical sketch. The 

discovery of the birth-star of Asoka is highly interesting. I. fail how- 

‘ever to understand how the evidence of the inscriptions of Asoka justi- 

fies: his suggestion that the costly cave-dwellings at Barábar were pro- 

bably excavated by the Buddhist emperor for the Brahmanical Ajivikas 

as distinguished from their non-Brahmanical namesakes who were asso- 

ciated with the Nirgranthas or Jainas. "The recipients of Asoka's cave- 

gifts at Barabar were obviously the same Ajivikas who received some 

cave-dwellings subsequently from the Mauryan-king Dasaratha. In the 

inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Ajivikas are mentioned with the honori- 

fic prefix Bhadamta (Most Gentle), which is a clear indication of the 

fact that they were, ‘strictly speaking, Sramanas or anti-Brahmin 

` recluses, leaving aside the question’ whether they were Brahmins by 

caste “or not, Prof. Bhandarkar’s assumption of the existence of two 

‘divisions of Ajivikas, viz, the Brahmanical and the non-Brahmanical 

.the eaters and norreaters of fish, rests evidently (op. cit, pp 

-. I70-2) upon his interpretation of certain statements in the Pillar Edict 
“VII, which are as follows :— 

“Dhammamahamata pi me te bahuvidhesu athesu ànu- 

. gahikesu viyapatase pavajitinam ceva gihithinam ca sava 

[pasam]desu pi ca viyadpatase samghatasi pi me kate 

ime viyapatase hohamti ti hemeva: babhanesu _ajivikesu 

pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti ti nigamthesu pi me 

kate ime viyápata hohamti nanapasamdesu: pi me kate 

ime viyapata. hohamti ti pativisitham pativisitham tesu 

tesu [te te maha]mata dhammamahamiata cu me etesu ceva 

:.,' ^ viyüpatà savesu ca.amnesu pasamdesu 


L प्र, Q, MARCH, I926 0 I2 
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Smith renders the text thus 
“My Censors (or High Officers) of the Law of Piety, 
too, are employed: on manifold objects of the royal favour 
affecting both ascetics and householders, and are likewise 
` employed among all denominations. On the business of 
the Church, too, they. are employed, as well as among the 
- Brahmans and Jains are they employed. Similarly, they 
`. are employed. among the Jains, among miscellaneous sects, 
too, are they employed.‘ The High Officers of various kinds 


shail severally superintend their respective charges, whereas . ` 


the High Officers of the Law of Piety (Censors) are em- 
. ployed -both on such things and also among other deno- 
minations." 

Dr. Hultzsch's rendering substitutes “the Brahmanas (and) Aji- 
vikas " for “the Brahmans and Jains,” and “the Samgha” (lit. Buddhist. 
‘Clergy) for." the Church i 

Prof. Bhandarkar ‘makes rather a free translation of the textin . 
question : 

"Likewise ` L have arranged that they shall be occupied 
with the Brahmanic Ajtvikas, the  Nirgranthas and, the 
various sects." — 

Here the point to. be decided is whether by the expression 

bübltanesu ājivikesu Asoka meant the Brahmins and Ajivikas or simply 
the Brahmanical Ajivikas. The same question arises with regard to 
the analysis of the compound babhanasamaness occurring in the Pillar 
.Edict VII, since JaóAanesu. üfivikesu is grammatically the same ex- " 
pression as babhana-ivikesu 

The term $ramana-brühmana or brihmana-iramana, as employed 

in Indian literature, is a -convenient expression to denote all yel- 
gieux, broadly distinguished. as' Brahmin and anti-Brahmin. The 
Brahmin religieux are supposed to beall Brahmins by birth. The 
éramapas are supposed to be all anti-Brahmin in attitude, but not 
necessarily all non-Brahmins by birth? What one has in the above 
quoted ‘statements is but a clumsy enumeration ‘of these ésramana- 


i.For instance, Bindusara’s courtastrologer Piügalavatsa, whose 
prediction is said to have helped Asoka in life, is called ‘ ajiva-parivra- 
jaka’ in the Divydvadana (pp. 370-) ; the same person, named Janosana 
the Ájivika, is represented as a Brahmin by birth (Mahavamsa-Tika, 
Ceylon ed., pp. 726-8). i 
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brihmana or brakmana-sramana religieux, of whom the Brahmin 
religieux represented four .a$ramas : the brahmacarya, the girhasthya, 
the vanaprastha and the pati, bhikgs or parivrüjaka, in short, both. 
pavajita and gihithe of the Pillar Edict VII. In this enumeration 
the Ajivika is clearly distinguished from the Nirgrantha or Jaina and 
- the ` Samghastha ‘or Buddhist. Now the question is —Is the Ájtvika 
distinguished from the Jaina and Buddhist as a drakmana or as a 
éramaņa, as a Brahmanic recluse or as an anti-Brahmanic one? 
I would say, asa éramana or anti-Brahmanic recluse, For, in the 
first instance, two stanzas of the Dhammika-Sutta (Sutta-Nipita, verses 
_ 38I-2) contain a similar enumeration of religious teachers other than 
Buddhist. And in the Sutta-Nipata commentary one’reads :— 

* Idani ito bahiddhà lokasammatehi samanabrahmanehi 
ukkatthabhavena. Bhagavantam pasamsanto ‘ye kec' ime’ 
ti gathadvayam Sha. Tattha ‘titthiya’ ti Nanda-Vaccha- 
Samkiccehi adipuggalehi tthi titthakarehi kate ditthititthe 
jàtà, tesam sásane pabbajità Püranakassapüdayo cha sattháro. 
Tattha Nathaputto Nigantho, avasesa Ajivikd, te sabbe 
dassento aha: ‘ye kec’ ime titthiya vadasila’ ti...,..“Brahmana 
vadasila vuddha’ ti ettavata Camki-Tarukkha-Pokkharasáti- 
Janussoni-adayo dasseti ; ‘api brāhmaņā santi keci' ti iminà 
majjhima pi dahara pi kevalam brahmana santi atthi upalab- 
blianti. ‘Kec? ti evam Assalayana-Vasittha-A mbattha-Uttara- - 
manavakadayo, dasseti.....'ye và pic’ afihbe pi ye mayam 
vadino ti evam mafifiamana caranti.”? 

Here is an enumeration of évamanas and braihmanas, representing the 
religieux other than Buddhist (ze bafidaha, lit. those outside the pale of 
Buddhist Order) The list, exactly as the one in the Pillar Edict VII, 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Five Sramana teachers: Pürana Kassa- 
pa, Makkhali Gosála, Pakudha Kacciyana, Ajita Kesakambalt and 
Safijaya Belatthiputta are broadly distinguished as Ajivika from the sixth 
áramama teacher Nathaputta the Nigantha. The drakmana teachers are 
distinguished as aged, middle-aged aud young. Camki, Tarukkha, 
.Pokkharasati, Janussoni and the rest are mentioned as typical represen- 
tatives of aged ġrākmanņa teachers, and Assalayanz, Vasittha, Ambattha, 
Uttara and the rest as those of younger brihmanas i 
Secondly, the Kauti/iya Arthasastra distinctly mentions the Sakyas 


I Paramatthajotika, Y, pp. 372-3- 
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(Buddhists) and Ajivikas as representatives of vrsalapravrafitas, the 
term vygalapravrajita implying not that they were all Südras or | 
Vrsaías by birth but they freely admitted them into their orders and 
were associated with recruits even from among the Vrgalas.? 
In all the Jaina canonical texts, as well as in almost all.the -Bud- 
dhist canonical passages, the Ajivikas or Ajivakas figure as followers 
of Gosála, In an exceptional Buddhist passage having correspondence ' 
with statements in the Pillar Edict VII, the évamana teachers other 
than the Nirgrantha or Jaina and Sakyaputriya or Buddhist are broadly 
classed as Ajivika, In order to establish that the recipients of cave- - 
dwellings at Barábar were non-Brahmanical Ajivikas, Prof. Bhandarkar 
would have done well to prove that these religieux were dissociated from 
Gosála or from Gosala and other §ramana teachers excluding Natha- 
. putta or Mahávira.. If it be asked why the Ajtvikas, mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha with the honorific prefix Bhadanta befitting 
` ramanas, were mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka without it, the 
straight answer. would be that Dasaratha was their devotee, while 
Asoka was not so, Because Asoka was a devotee of Buddhist monks, 
-in addressing them he has used the honorific term Bhamée or ‘Venerable 
. ‘Sirs’ (Bhabri Edict). In all the votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
: Buddhist stipe at Barhut, the Buddhist monk donors are invariably 
mentioned with the prefix Bhadamta, Aya or Bhadamta Aya 


Chronology of the Edicts faulty in Smith's work 


Dr. V. A. Smith had the unsurpassed genius of a compiler. It must 
be always said to his credit that his rendering of the edicts preserves 
the ‘turn’ or ‘spirit? of the original. The rendering which does not 
bring out in relief the simple but dignified diction of homely conversa- — 
tions, enlivened by a genial personal touch, and: spontaneous expressions 
of an affectionate fatherly heart, cannot fulfil the responsible task of 
the translator of Piyadasi’s epigraphs. But in spite of a good sense that 
prevails throughout adding to its peculiar charm, his account of Asoka 


I Arthasastra, edited by Shama Sastri, p. ‘i099: Sakydsivakidin, 
vrsalapravrajitün, ` l he od 

2 Paramatthgoteki, IT, p. 375: samanaka ti...vasale va pabbajetva 
tehi saddhim ekatosambhoga-paribhoga-karanena patito ayam vasalato 
pi papataro ti jigucchanto vasalaka ti aha. 

3 Barhut Inscriptions, edited by Barua and Sinha (Calcutta Uni- 
versity. publication) 
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cannot claim to be faultless; it is rather faulty, at least in respect of 
the chronology of the edicts as settled or accepted by him 
Here my immediate purpose is to show how the vehicle of Asokan 
-study has gone off the track and how this can be put back on it 
This, I believe, can be best achieved by ascertaining the chronology 
of the edicts and the exact significance and historical bearings of 
- certain technical terms and expressions in the edicts 


Number and classification of available edicts 


Hitherto altogether 739 inscriptions representing 32 edicts of 
Asoka have been discovered and, deciphered. These can be con- 
veniently divided, according to the materials whereupon and the 
manner in which they are found inscribed, into these six classes: (i) 
- Hill Cave, (2) Rock, (3) Separate Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (5) Pillar 
and (6) Minor Pillar. Conformably to this classification, their total 
can be worked up as follows :— 

t. Hill Cave: Barabar Hill Cave Edicts, I—II] . —3 
2. Rock: (a) i0 Rock Edicts IVIL IX,.X and XIV, each in six recen 
sions : Girnar, Kalst, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and 
Jaugada . IOxX6=60 
.(b : Rock Edict, VHI, in seven recensions: Girnir, 
_Bombay-Sopara, Kalst, Shahbazgarht, Mánsehrá, Dhauli and 
Jaugada IAP 7 
(c) 3 Rock Edicts, XI-XIII each in four recensions : Girnir, 
Kàlst, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra  . 3x4=I2 
3. Separate Rock: 2 Edicts separately inscribed on Dhauli and 
Jaugada Rocks, each in two recensions 2X2=4 
4. Minor Rock : (a) ı Edict, Minor Edict I in seven recensions, inscri- 
‘ bed. on Riipnath, Sahasrám, Bairát, Maski, Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatiiga-Ramegvara Rocks IX7=7 
[(b) Edict, Minor Rock Edict II in three recensións, form- 
ing the concluding portion of the ‘last three edicts in the 
preceding list, not to be separately counted] 
l (ec) í Edict, the so-called Bhābrā or Bhābrū Edict, inscribed 
on the second Bairat Rock — . —I 
5. Pillar (a) 6 Edicts, I-VI, each in six recensions, inscribed on 
Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mirath, Lauriya-Araràj, Lauriya-Nandan- 

. garh, Rampurva and Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) Pillars 
6x62 36 
(4) Edict, VII, in one recension, inscribed on Delhi-Topra 
Pilar . " IXI-I 
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6. Minor Pillar: (a) I. Schism Edict in three recensions, i nscribed or 
Sarnath, Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) and Si:nci Pillars 





IX3=3 
(6) ı Votive Edict inscribed on Lumbini or Rummindei 
Pillar —— d 
(c) I Votive Edict inscribed on Nigliva or Nigalt-Sagar. 
Pillar CE 
(d) ı Votive Edict, the so-called Queen's Edict, inscribed on 
Kausambt (Allahabad-Kosam) Pillar _— I 
Total 32 l Total व377 


Current views of scholars as to chronology of edicts : Smith and Thomas 


“There are wide divergences of opinion on the question of chronology 
of these edicts. In the mature opinion of Dr. V. A. Smith aud Dr. 
F. W. Thomas the seven copies of the Minor Rock Edict I appear to 
be the first fruits of the epigraphic. zeal of Piyadasi the Buddhist convert 
The Minor Rock Edict II, containing concise summaries of the 
dhamma, or the Law of Piety, and the Bhabrii or Second Bairat Rock ~ 
Edict, recommending seven favourite passages selected from the Bud- 

_dhist sacred books, are seemingly of early date. The whole set of Four- 
teen Rock Edicts was engraved in the thirteenth and fourteenth regnai 
years ; the two special Kalinga or Separate.Rock Edicts, substituted in 
the newly conquered province for Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, and the two 
Barábar Hill Edicts, dedicating costly caves to the Ajivika ascetics, 
must be assigned to the same period. The third Barábar Hill Edict, 
dedicating another ‘cave-dwelling to some sect of ascetics, is to be dated 
in the twentieth regnal year, while the Minor Pillar Edicts of Rum- 
mindei and Nigliva, recording the visit of Asoka to the village of Lum- ` 
bini and the Stüpa of Konagamana, belong to the twenty-first regnal 
year. The dated record is then interrupted until the twenty-seventh . 

`- regnal year, when the Pillar Edict VII was composed, The dated series 
of inscriptions as discovered up to the present terminates in the twenty- 
eighth regnal year with the-Pillar Edict VII. The Minor Pillar Edicts of 


I. The second total would be. £39 including the missing records on 
two inscribed Pillars, one at Benares, the so-called Lat Bhairo, smashed 
during a riot in 3809 and identified by Dr. Vincent A. Smith with a 
pillar described by Hwen Thsang, and one at Pataliputra, numerous ` 
fragments of which were found by the late Babu Purna Chandra 
Mukharji.—Vincent A. Smith's Asoka, 3rd edition, p. 28 f.n. I 
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Sarnath, Allahabad-Kosam and Sümc!, appearing as supplements to 
the main series of Pillar Edicts, must be latér in date, as late as the 
29th to 38th.regnal year.! 


Hultssch 


Dr. Hultzsch agrees with M. Senart and Dr. Vincent A. Smith in 
considering the Rüpnáth, Sahasram and cognate edicts to be the earli- 
est of all the Asoka inscriptions, and that for two reasons: (7) they 
‘speak of inscriptions on rocks and pillars as a task which it was intended 
'to carry out, and not as an accomplished fact ; (2) they contain the first 

-elements of Asoka's dhamma, which are more fully developed in his l 
Rock. and Pillar edicts. The Second Bairát Rock Inscription or the 
so-called Bhabrii Edict, which may. be interpreted as a ‘letter to the 
Samgha', seems to be earlier than all the other Rock and Pillar edicts, 
inasmuch as the references to a few Buddhist tracts in this inscription 
‘suggest that after his visit-to the Semgha and before starting on tour 
he was engaged in studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes to 
place the inscription in the twelfth year of his reign. All the ear- 
liest proclamations have zeal (farü&rama, prakrama) for their subject. 
The Rock Edict XIV, in which the author of the preceding edicts states 
that he caused them to be written ‘either in an abridged (form), or of 
middle (size), or at full, length, for the whole was not suitable every- 
where’, presupposes the Minor Rock Edicts. The words ‘at full length 
apply to the complete sets of fourteen edicts at Girnar, Kalst, 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, which ‘are practically identical, with 
exception of. the .end of edict IX. The words ‘in an abridged (form) 
may refer to the Riipnath and cognate edicts, and the words 'of 
middle (size)! to Dhauli and Jaugada, where two separate edicts were 
substituted for the Rock Edicts XI-XIII. It can be shown that the two 
Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada were contemporaneous 
with the Rock Edict XIII ‘which was issued positively twelve years 
after Asoka’s coronation. In this edict the king says that he ordered 
the officers öf all districts of his empire to undertake quinquennial 
tours for inspection and propaganda purposes. The First Separate Edict 
at Dhauli must have been drafted in the same year because in some 
of its sections the king speaks of the quinquennial circuit of the Maha- 
"atras as a measure which he was about to introduce, and also states 
that at the same time triennial tours were instituted in the provinces of 


I Smith's Asoka, 3rd ed., pP. 27-54, i45-6. 
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Ujjayini and Taksaéila. "The first six Pillar Edicts I-VI were issued 
twenty-six years after Asoka’s coronation, while the Pillar Edict VII 
at Delhi-Toprà was published one year later. The .Kau$àmbr Sanict 
and Sarnath Edicts cannot be earlier than the first six Pillar Edicts | 
because the first of them, 2, ^, the KauSambi Schism Edict is found 
engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam Pillar in a position which shows 
that it was a subsequent addition.? 


Sinith and earlier authors 


Dr. Vincent A. Smith upholds the opinion of M. Senart when he 
argues in favour of placing the publication of Fourteen Rock Edicts 
in the fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, that is to say, thirteen years - 
after his consecration. He says that though the Rock Edicts III and 
IV are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year and the Rock 
Edict V mentions the fourteenth year, in the localities where all the . 
fourteen edicts occur, it is clear that the whole set. was engraved at 


once, their publication taking place in B. C. 256, assuming that the. ` 


: date of consecration was B. C. 269 and that of accession B. C. 273. It 


was clearly perceived by the early band of scholars that the Rock Ae 


Edicts II and. XIII referring to or mentioning by name the five con-- 
temporary Greek kings were issued when these kings were reigning 
These Greek kings are :— 
Antiyoka, Antiyoga=Antiochus Í Soter of Syria, 280-26: B.C. or= | 
Antiochus II Theos of Syria and Western Asia, son of Antio- 
chus I, 26!-246 B.C. 
"Turamáya, Tulamaya = Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, 285-247 B.C. 
Antekina, Antekini = Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-246 B.C 
277-239. B.C. according -fo the authority relied upon by Dr 
Vincent A. Smith . 
Maka, Magā= Magas of Cyrene, half-brother of Ptolemy,.300-250 B.C 
285-258 B.C. according to Dr. Vincent A. Smith's authority 
Alikasudara, Alikasudala— Alexander of Epirus, 272-255 B.C., or= 
Alexander of Corinth, 252-244 B.C : 

According to the above list of reigns as given in Beloch's Greek 
History (Griechische Geschichte) and cited by Dr. Hultzsch, B.C 
250 is the last year when these five Greek kings may be supposed 
to have. been all alive, while the list supplied by Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
eads one to specify B.C. 258 as the last year. 





I Inscriptions of Asoka, Introduction, pp. xliv-liv. 
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H. K. Deb 


Against the received opinion that all the Fourteen Rock Edicts, at 
least the Rock Edicts II and XIII, referring to or mentioning by name. 
the five contemporary Greek kings, were engraved in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, that is, much earlier than the 
Pillar Edict VII, which is expressly dated in the twenty-eighth 
regnal year (excluding the year of consecration) or in the twenty- 
seventh (including the year of consecration), Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb, praised as a ' young Bengali- scholar, raises a contention 
seeking to establish a negative thesis that the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII could not have been promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII. His 
contention apparently rests.on a supposed omission which appears to 
him to be significant to the extent of forming a strong argument for 
"his thesis. What is this omission ? He finds that the Pillar Edict VII, 
which contains a resumé of the various measures adopted by Asoka 
up till the date of its. promulgation, does not make any mention 
of philanthropic works and propaganda of dhamma carried out in the 
realms of the five Greek kings and stated in the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII respectively 


Bhandarkay 


Against the. European scholars’ unanimous view that out of the 
' Fourteen Rock Edicts, two at least, namely, the Rock Fdicts III and 
IV, which are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year (twelve 
years from the day of consecration), were engraved much earlier than 
‘all the Seven Pillar Edicts, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar raises a doubt 
amounting to a contention and a thesis. He seems. to think that the 
dates mentioned in the Rock Edicts III and IV are dates of the different 
events alluded to, and not of the actual engraving, since there are other 
dates mentioned in other edicts of this series, such as Rock Edicts 
V, VIII and XIII, which are unquestionably the dates of some prior 
events in recollection of the Buddhist. emperor: (7) horrors of the 
war of Kaliüga that he experienced in his eighth regnal year (in- 
` cluding the year of inauguration); (2) pilgrimage to Saméodhi that 
he undertook in his tenth regnal year ; (3) appointment of Dharma- 
mahimatras that he made in his thirteenth regnal year. He feels 
absolutely sure that the first six Pillar, Edicts were inscribed in the 
twenty-sixth regnal year of Asoka, while the twenty-seventh regnal 
year is the date of incision of ‘the Pillar Edict VII. He does uot 
I. H. Q, MARCH, I926. `. . . I3 
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only urge Mr. Harit Krishna Deb's. negative evidence for question- 
ing the soundness of the accepted earlier view that the Rock Edicts 
II and XIII were inscribed much earlier than the whole set of Seven 
. Pillar Edicts but goes a step further when he tends: to suppose that 
.the ‘Rock Edicts concerned were issued in the twenty-eighth year, 
that is, just a year after the publication of the Pillar Edict VII. He 
is compelled at last to‘ infer that the Rock Edicts Il and XIII, 
in fact, the whole set of Fourteen Rock Edicts came to be 
engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts were incised. But how long 
after? He would say that as soon as the Pillars were engraved, . 
. Asoka took up the work of incising the Minor Rock Edicts, which, 
in its turn, was followed by that of the Fourteen Reck Edicts. He 
. maintains that at the time when the Pillars were engraved the idea 
of inscribing thé dhammalipis on parvatas or rocks dic not occur to 
the mind of Asoka. In the Sahasrám and Ripnath epigraphs (taking 
_ them to be typical of the Minor Rock Edicts) Asoka orders that edicts 
should be inscribed. wherever a stone-pillar or a parvata is found, 
which shows that the idea of inscribing on rocks or pillars was new to 
him at that time, as otherwise there would. be no propriety in his ' 
issuing that order. Assuming the greater probability of the supposi- 
tion that Asoka’s twenty-eighth regnal year corresponds to 25I B.C., 
it can be suggested that he probably ascended the throne in 279 B.C.. 
The Carmichael Professor, with his usual frankness, confesses that 
the factors examined by him are more or Jess uncertain, and cannot 
therefore enable him to fix the date. of Asoka’s accession to the 
throne with any accuracy. He: is however at one with previous. 
scholars in holding that the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada were engraved along with the Rock Edicts and as a substitute | 
for the Rock Edict XIII. 


The views criticised 


Here several questions arise. Is it that the Minor Rock Edicts, as 
` premised by Dr. Hultzsch, Dr. V. A Smith and Dr. F, W. Thomas, are : 
‘the earliest of Asoka’s epigraphs, or is it that these, as presumed by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, are posterior to the whole set of the Seven . 
Pillar Edicts and prior to all the Fourteen Rock ? Is'it that the 
two Separate or Detached Rock Edicts at Dbauli and Jaugada, as 


| Asoka, pp. 45-48, 265-269. 
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assumed by all these scholars, were engraved along with and as a 
substitute for the Rock Edict XIII ofthe other versions? Is it that 
the philanthropic works recorded in the Rock Edict II and the pro- 
paganda. of dhamma recorded in the Rock Edict XIII; as made out by ` 
Mr. Harit Krishna: Deb, are not at all referred to in the Pillar Edict 
- VIE which is expressly dated in the twenty-seventh. or twenty-eighth 
` regnal year of Asoka? Is it that the dates mentioned in the Rock 
l Edicts III and IV, is pleaded by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, are not 
dates of their actual erigraving ? Is it at all reasonable to doubt that 
the whole set of the Fourteen Rock ‘Edicts was promulgated in the 
‘thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years of Asoka (leaving out of 
account the year of coronation)? Lastly, is it true that the so-called 
Queen’s Edict, that is, the Minor Pillar Edict recording a gift from 
Asoka’s second queen, as supposed by Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. V. A. 
-Smith and Dr. Hultzsch, could not have been inscribed earlier than 
the first six Pillar Edicts appearing on the same Kausámbi or Allaha- 
bad-Kosam Pillar and must have been inscribed during the closing 
. period of Asoka’s reign ? 


Chronological position of Minor Rock Edicts 


. To befrank, I do not quite follow what Dr. Hultzsch, in agree- 
ment with Dr. V. A. Smith.and Dr. F. W. Thomas, means by saying 
that the Minor Rock Edicts must be considered the earliest of Asoka’s 
inscriptions because they: speak of inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars 
as a task’ which. is not as yet a fait accompli. The point which is 
apparently.in his favour is that in these edicts- thé expression ‘iva ca 
athe’ (Riipnath) has been used instead of ‘yam ca lipi’ ‘and this ins- 
` cription’, or ‘efaye ca athaye yam, lip? ‘and for this purpose this 
inscription’, occurring in the | Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada ; instead of 'zyam dhainmalipi ° or "yam dhanvmalib’ occurring 
in the Pillar Edicts; instead.of ‘ayidhramadipi’ occurring in the 
Shahbazgarht text of the Rock Edict XIV. In the Minor Rock Edict I 
one reads :— 
(a) Edict proper: "Etiya afhaya ca savane kate" (Ripnath) 
(4) Direction: “Iya ca athe .pavatisu lekhapetavala-ta hadha ca athi 
s[i]üthabhe? silathambhasi lakhapetavaya-ta” (Rip 
nath) 





I Biihler’s reading stlathubhe yields a sensible meaning, namely, 
‘a stone-mound,’’ thubha being = Ardhamágadhi, ihnubha or thiba, See 
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“Imam ca atham pavatesu likhapayatha ya[ta] va athi 
het silathambha tata pi likhaipayatha ti” (Sahasram). 
“And cause this purpose (matter or message) to be 
engraved on rocks, or. wherever there are any stone- 
l pillars there also cause it to be engraved” (Sahasram), 
‘I am unable to see how these materially differ, except for the bles- 
sed’ term dhammaliti, from the statement and direction in ‘the Pillar ° 
Edict VII, where one reads :— ` 
(a) Statement : “Se etaye athaye iyam kate.” 
“Satavisativasibhisitena me iyam dhammalibi 
E likhapapita ti”. 
“For this purpose this has been done 
: "This edict of dhamma has been caused to be inscribed 
by me when I was consecrated twenty-seven years.” 
(4) Direction: “Iyam dhammalibi ata athi silathambhani va silaphala- 
kàni và tata kataviya, 
* This edict of dhamma, if here are stone-pillars or 
stone-tablets, is to be made (inscribed) there,” 
It is not true to say that the Minor Rock Edicts were not 


` .-expressly intended to be engraved as inscriptions, signified by the word. 





dii or dhammalipi, because the concluding section of some of them 
‘differentiated as Minor Rock Edict II, ends with the statement 'Z&Azta 
lipikarena " (Brahmagiri) 

'" J cannot but admit that in the great majority of the Fourteen. 
Rock Edicts Asoka distinctly says that he caused this or that dhamsra- 
lipi to .be engraved. Because ke has expressed himself somewhat 


differently, eg., stating “aya idam āñapitam, ‘this has been ordered. > l 
Yr 8.8. ? 


by me’ (Rock Edict III, Girnar Text) or ‘vana idam lekhapitam, 

‘by the king this has been caused to be engraved’ (R. E. IV; Girnar), are 
“we: to suppose that these two edicts, in which the word Ai or: 

dhammalipi does not occur, were the earliest of Asoka’s inscriptions ? 

As regards the Minor Rock Edicts, I find that they were not intend- 
ed to be inscribed precisely in their present form. Asoka did not ‘send 
the final draft but only a private instruction to his agents, e. g., son and 
Mahkümátras in charge of his government at Suvarnagiri, suggesting 
to whom and by whose command it should be forwarded,. what facts 


ह my paper on ‘S/upa and Tomb, ante, pp. i6 ff. But the Sahasram 
text corroborates the correctness of Hultzsch’s reading and rendering 
!silathabhe, fa stone-pillar.’. 
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should be emphasized, what message should be conveyed, what 
purpose should. be kept in view, how the draft should be prepared 
whereupon the drafted text should be-inscribed, etc. If the king had 
sent the final draft, as in the case of the Pillar Edict VII, there 
was no reason for him to say “and by this text" (eiua ca vayajaneni) 
If the whole of it, as it was sent, were meant to be inscribed in. the 
Sahasrám, Riipnath, Bairat and Maski copies, his agents would not 
‘have omitted the preamble like the one in the Siddápur and two 
* other Mysore texts, as well as the concluding words of the Minor Rock 
Edict II. The preamble is : ME. 
* [Sluvamnpagirite ayaputasa mahamatanam ca vacan[e]na 
I[si]lasi mahamata árogiyam vataviya hevam ca vataviya." ` 

"The above .remark is in some way applicable to the Separate 
Rock Edicts at Dhauli.and Jaugada, in which one comes across the 
expression ‘yam Jp?’ instead of “yam dhammalip?, and reads in the 
introductory statement 

*[Devjanampiya[sa] [va]canena Tosaliyam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalak [a] [hevam] vataviya (S. R. E., I, Dhauli). 
“ Devanampiyasa vacanena Tosaliyam kumàle mahaémata 
ca vataviya (S. R., E., II, Dhauli).. 
“ Devanampiye hevam aha [:] Samapayam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka he[va]m vataviya (S. R. E., I, Jaugada). 
*Devanampiye hevam aha[:] Samapayam mahamata 
lajavacanika vataviyà (S. R. E., II, Jaugada) 
Here in the Jaugada texts the expression ° Devinampiye hevap 
aha, with ‘ lajavacanika’ in addition, has apparently been supplied by 
the man in charge, doing the work of editing, as a means of 
. causing the instruction to be inscribed verbatim. 

The remark holds true also of the Pillar Edict VII which really 
ends with the statement—' safavisativasibhisitena me tyam dhammalibi 
hikhapapita ti, and it is the man in charge who incorporated, 
instead of leaving out, Asoka's private .direction, with the introduc- 
tory ‘etam Devinampiye ahi’ perhaps supplied by him. The recorded 
direction is :— l 

* Tyam dhammalibi ata athi silāthambhāni và silaphalak- 
ani và tata kataviyà ena esa cilathitike siya”, l 

‘The self-same remark applies with a stronger reason to the Schism 
Pillar Edict at Sarnath, in which also simply ‘ifr’ has-been employed 
instead of * dhammalipi ’ and the section containing the king's private 
'. directions has been caused to be inscribed along with and inseparably 
from the edict proper which, as evidenced by its two other ‘copies 


4 
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at Kaus&mbi and Samci, was meant to be concluded with the words 
* anávüsasi Gvasayiye? l 

Here the most important point to be noticed is the omission, ‘in all 
the copies of the Minor Rock Edicts - but Rüpnàth and Sahasram, of 
the king’s two directions as to the rocks or stone-pillars whereupon 
the message should be inscribed and as to the text to be prepared. 

Thus I fail to derive from the line of argumert suggested ‘by 
` Dr. Hultzsch any real chronological data for accepting his view in 
favour of regarding the Minor Rock Edicts as the earliest of Asoka's 
inscriptions, or for endorsing Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar's opinion in 


favour of cataloguing the Minor Rock Edicts as posterior to the Seven - 


Pillar Edicts and prior to the Fourteen Rock. 
Dr. Hultzsch's second reason is that the Minor Rock Edicts must 
have been.the earliest because they contain the first elements of Asoka's 
dhamma, which are more fully developed in his Rock and Pillar 
. Edicts Is it true at all? The-copies of the Minor Rock Edict I, as 
. determined by the Riipnath text, ‘ have zeal’ (Para£rama or prakrama) 
for their subject’ Asoka returns to the same subject, as Dr. Hultzsch 
` puts it, in the Rock Edict VI, * which dwells on the necessity of exer- 
tion (withàza) or zeal (parübrama) in conducting public business. 
Here one must not lose sight of this grand distinction between the 
two edicts in spite of the fact that they harp on the same subject 
* zeal’ or ‘ exertion.’ In the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka states what 
grand. result he achieved, while in the Rock Edict VI he simply 
states how promptly. and at all times he transacted public busi- 
ness. Would it not have been most preposterous on Asoka’s part 
to proclaim in the very. early part of his reign, as.early as the 
twelfth year from the day of his coronation, that no sooner he com: . 
menced work with strenuous zeal than he attained the grandest 
possible success in it, the success in mixing or bringing together the 
gods and men who were so far unmixed in India, that is, stood apart. 
-Was it such an easy task as he might fulfil by exerting himself for a. 
‘year or a little longer, the task of bringing together in a joyous situation 
of active work the heaven and earth, the princes and people, the state 
officials and public, the gifted teachers and common masses, as the two 
` terms ‘gods? and ‘men’ imply ? The additional matter of the copies of the 
Minor Rock Edict, as determined by the Brahmagiri text, inculcates 
certain precepts of conduct which one might have treated as the first 
elements of Asoka’s dkamma repeated, emphasized or elaborated 
throughout his Rock and Pillar Edicts. But here, too, one must judge 
well the whole matter before deciding once and for all whether the 
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edict represents the prologue ‘or epilogue, the opening or concluding 
words, the first inspiration or last lesson of a grand epic in the simplest 
prosc. For here Devanampiya Piyadasi concludes his teaching by 
saying : Esa  poragà 'pakitii dighavuse | ca esa hevam esa kati- 
viye” (Brahmagiri). i f 
“This is the ancient nature (eternal moral order, good 
old rule). This conduces to long life. Thus this should be 
done.” o À "ud 

Indeed, the rune of the full text of the Minor Rock Edict, compri- 
sing what is generally known as the Minor Rock Edict I and what is 
known as the Minor Rock Edict Il, is apt to remind thé reader of what 
is traditionally cherished as. the last word ( facchima-vacana ) of the 

.Buddha who is represented as saying at the last moment of his life: 
** Handa dani bhikkhave imantayami vo, vayadhamma sańkhārā, appa- 
madena sampadetha”' “Now, I charge ye, O Bhiksus, the creations - 
are subject to decay, diligently perform (your duties)". 

Regarding the Second Bairat Minor Rock Edict, miscalled Bhabra 
or Bhabrü Edict, Dr. Hultzsch thinks that the. references to a few 
Buddhist tracts suggest that Asoka, after his visit to the Samgha and 

' before starting on tour (in his tenth or eleventh regnal year), was enga- 
-ged in studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes to place the 
inscription in his twelfth regnal year. In this edict Asoka seriously 
- recommends a selection of seven tracts, prepared by him out of the — 
whole body of teachings of the Buddha for the constant study and me 
ditation of many who were monks and who were nuns, as well as those 
` who' were upásakas .and upásikas--Buddhist householders, men and 
women. It is hardly more than a year that Asoka became intimately 
„associated ‘with the Samgha and studied the sacred literature. Is it 
likely that he ventured in the very first stage of his study to think him- 
self competent to make a grand selection of the texts that were worthy 
of being singled out as those which would go to make the good faith 
long endure, with the sincere conviction "that his recommendation . 
would be both acceptable and profitable ‘even to the large body of 
“monks and nuns who were the real repositories of Buddhist learning ? 
The preliminary statements go to show that he was not unconscious of 
the height of. feeling his impertinence might have aroused in the 
Buddhist Sangha, and that he would not Have ventured at all to bring 


I Sumangala-Vilasini, I, p. :6; quoted from. Mahàáparinibbana- 
Suttanta, VI, ti0 : 
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forward his recomrucudation if it were not the ripe result of a life-long 
study, of a life-long thought, of a life-long experience. 


Are Minor Rock Edicts presupposed by R. E. XIV? 


In support of his view in favour of placing the whole set’ of 
Minor Rock Edicts “earlier than that of the Fourteen Rock, Dr. l 
Hultzsch suggests that the former is clearly presupposed by the 
Rock Edict XIV set up by Asoka as.an epilogue to the whole series 
of inscriptions and rocks including the detached ones at Dhauli. 
and Jaugada. In the Rock Edict XIV Asoka says that at the time 
when it. was engraved several other edicts had already been inscribed,. 
some of which he caused to be written ‘in an abridged form, some 
‘of middle size; and some ‘at full length.’ Dr. Hultzsch is inclined 
to think that by the words ‘in an abridged form’ Asoka must have 
referred to the Ripnath and cognate Minor Rock Edicts including -. 
the one miscalled the.Bhabrü. I do not understand why Asoka must 
have done so. For. among the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves, 
apart from the two Separate Rock, there are some that are short, some 
that are long, and some that are of medium length. Of the preceding 
Rock Edicts presupposed by No. XIV, six at least, viz. Nos. II, III 
VII, VIII, X and XI, may be mentioned as examples of those that 
. dre short. In bringing the above suggestion Dr. Hultzsch ought to 
have considered the fact that six preceding Rock Edicts out of a 
total of thirteen are found to be much shorter than the extant 
Rüpnath text of the Minor Rock which appears without the con- 
clúding section of the Brahmagiri copy, and shorter also than the 
Bhabri, as will appear from the. subjoined table of words contained 
in the edicts in question :— a 


Edict - 7 S Number of words 
` R. E. II (Girnar) -. e "» 7 0 

R.E.IH ,„ bts, te wes 56 
R.E. VII ao eae ae al 
RE VIL p . oo u 52 
REX ,, | e 68 
R. E. XI SEE: «ve^ f _ eee 6I 
M. R. E. (Rüpnath) on C T : II2 

Bairat M.R.E, II (Bhabrii?) ... - T 00. 93 


References to descendants as data for dates... 


It ‘can, I believe, be. easily shown by examining a special line of 
evidence that the Minor Rock Edicts were really not engraved earlier ° 
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than the Fourteen Rock considered apart from those separately inscri- ' 
bed'at Dhauli and Jaugada. : Let one compare, for instance, the ways 
in which Asoka's sons and other descendants and süccessors find 
mention in the Rock Edicts on the one hand; and in the Minor Rock 
Edicts on the other, and judge what results therefrom :—. 

. ° Putra ca potrà ca prapotra ca Devanampriyasa Priyada- 
sino rafio vadhayisamti idam dhammacaranam āva samvata- 
kapa’’ (R. E., IV, Girnar) 

“The sons and grandsons and great-grandsons of -King 
Devinampriya Priyadasi will increasingly promote this prac- 
tice of morality as long as the present world system does not 
reach its termination." 

“Ta mama puta ca potà ca param ca tena ya me apacam 
ava samvatakapa anuvatisare” (R. E., V, Girnar). . 

* My sons and grandsons and those that shall be my des- 
cendants after them, as long as the present world system 
continues shall conform thereto.” 

“ Tathà ca me pajs anuvatamtu” (R. E., V, Kalsi). 
* And likewise my progeny should abide by." 

“Ayam dhammalipt lekhapita kimti ciram tistheya iti 
tathd ca me putrà pot& ca prapotra ca anuvataram savaloka- 
hitáya " (R. E., VI, Girnar). 

“This dhammalzpt has been .caused to be inscribed in 
order that it (the stated purpose) may long endure, and 
that likewise my sons and grandsons and great grandsons 

. may conform thereto for the benefit of the whole world." 

" Etàye cà athaye iyam dha[m]malipi likhità kiti puta 
papotà me a[su] nava [m] vijay[a] na vijayataviya " (R. E 
XIII, Kalsi) 

* And for this purpose this dhamwalipt has been inscrib- 
ed in order that my sons (and) grandsons that shall be will 
not rejoice over a new ‘conquest (like the one made by me 
in Kalimga)." 

Are these, I would ask, utterances of a man who’ had sons, grand- 
sons, great grandsons, and the infinite line of remoter progeny, or those 
‘of an inspired young enthusiast who had at the most a few sons 
capable of. growing up into manhood, or had at least clearly before . 
his eyes the prospect of an unbroken continuity of his line ? The 
cited texts do not certainly go to prove that Asoka .ad any sons and 
` grandsons at the time when they were engraved, But undoubtedly they. 

set forth what the young enthusiast and reformer would, naturally 
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desire, that the heirs of his flesh and throne and glory, if there were 
any, should behave properly in respect of things cherished by him as 
great, good and noble. In the preamble of the Minor Rock Edict. I 
on the other hand, one has : 
“Suvamnagirite ayaputasa mahāmātāņam ca vacanéná 
Isilasi mahamata àrogiyam vataviyà hevam . ०8 vataviya 
(Brahmagiri) 
“It is from. Suvarnagiri that by command of Lord the 
King's son as well as of the Mahamatras, the Mahamatras 
at Isila are to be informed (observing the customary 
rules of civility by way of an enquiry about their health) 
thus.” 

If in this quoted text Asoka meant by ayaputa the prince who 
was his own son, there can be no doubt that at the time when the 
Minor Rock Edicts were promulgated he had a son who was grown . 
up enough to be able to participate in the work of administration. 
“Four points are ‘clear from : the wording of the direction given: () 
the command is intended to be issued to the Makamitras at Isila 
directly: from the Prince Royal and Mabimitras in charge of his 
government at Suvarpagiri ; (2) the Prince Royal and Mahamiatras at 
Suvarnagiri are entrusted almost with an independent charge; 
(3) there is doubt as yet if the.Prince Royal was of proved ability so 
far as to be made the absolute head ; (4) the king has still reason 
for fear that the Makamitras at Isila might not obey their command, 
: as it had not come directly from him, if it was not communicated in 
cordial spirit. The mood displayed is one ofa reigning king who 
has made up his mind to remain gradually away from the scene of 
governmental affairs after committing their charges to his sons and high 
officers (cf. Zajūkas made atapati later on, P. E, IV), and: anxiously 
. watches how far the new experiment is being successful. It is therefore 
expressly enjoined that they must observe the proper rules of civility. . 
The king himself carefully observed these rules in addressing himself 
to the Buddhist SemgAa (Bhabrü Edict) 


Ave Minor Rock Edicts later or earlier than Separate Rock and are 
Separate Rock Edicts later or earlier than Rock and Pillar f 


. Following the same line of argument it might be shown that the 
Minor Rock Edicts were all engraved somewhat later, and certainly not. 
earlier, than the two Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli' and: Jaugada, as, 
well as that the Separate Rock Edicts themselves were. promulgated 
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not only later than the Fourteen Rock but later also than the so- 
called Queen's Edict and the P. E. VII. Just asthe Minor Rock, so 
the Separate Rock Edicts, generally distinguished as the Provincials’ 
and. the Borderers’, bear testimony to the fact that at the time of their 
engraving, the Royal Princes (Kumilas) were discharging governmental 
duties, being placed in charge of apparently four viceroyalties : (I) one 
stationed at Suvamnagiri together with the Mahāmātras ; (2)one station. 
` ed at Tosali together with the Mahamitras ; (3) one stationed at Ujeni 
together with a body of officials (vaga) ; (4) one stationed at Takkhasila 
together with the Makamitras. It is in the two Separate Rock Edicts 
that the king declares for the first time that in his fatherly heart he foster- 
ed all his subjects like his own progeny (save munise pajä mama), as well 
as that he would desire that all the neighbouring tribes, whom he had the 
power to crush at any moment he liked, should believe that he had the 
game solicitation for them as for his own subjects. This sentiment befits 
only a man who is a father of many children.. In the same Separate 
Rock Edicts the king frankly expresses his inclination to chastise or 
admonish the Royal Princes and MaAümü?ras rather than punish or 
crush the rebels, Here again the sentiment expressed is precisely 
like that of a long experienced head of a college who ‘finding the. 
teachers to be in the wrong, feels the need of training them up in 
the-higher method of moral discipline rather than chastising the body of 
students under them and openly speaks out his mind, half in jest and 
half in shame, knowing it fully well that they will not misunderstand 
his feeling. There can be little doubt that these Separate Rock Edicts 
were inscribed as substitutes at Dhauli arid Jaugada, in the newly con- 
queréd Province of Kalifiga, for the Rock Edicts XI-XIII, particularly 
for the Rock Edict XIII, There is indeed an echo of some of the 
contents of the Rock Edict XIII. But where is the evidence to prove 
that the ‘Separate Rock Edicts were engraved along with the Rock 
Edict XIII of the other versions? From their position on the Dhaull 
and Jaugada rocks it is clear that they were inscribed after the set of 
Fourteen Rock Edicts had been inscribed. The traces of hidden refer- ` 
ences to them in the Rock Edict XIV are a mere imagination of 
Dr. Hultzsch and other scholars read into the text. “My sons, grand- : 
sons that shall be"—this is the manner in which the king's descendants 
' have.been referred to in the Rock Edict XIII. ‘From this reference it 
is not even certain that he had at the time any son, and what to speak 
of his participation in adminstrative work. Dr. Hultzsch ses a 
point of contact between the Provincial’s Edict on one side and the 
Rock Edict HI on the other in the mention of the ‘quinquennial tours 
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‘for inspection’ introduced in Asoka’s twelfth or thirteenth regnal year, 
But here also is a point of difference which is of chronological importance, 
namely, that the Provincial’s Edict refers to thé ‘triennial tours’ side by. 
side with 'quinquennial', . The ‘triennial tours’ apparently introduced as 
an innovation were meant not so much to distinguish between the. 
two systems, one applying to the central or home provinces supposed to 
be under the direct control of the king and the other to the outlying 
provinces. governed by his viceroys and Mahāmūiras as between him- 
self and the Royal Princes acting as viceroys. I can emphasize this 
point of difference as a test of chronology because it is quite clear from 

. Asoka's unequivocal statemerit that there was a period of his reign 
when only the system of 'quinquennial tours! was applied uniformly: 
in all his dominions (sarvata vite), The Pillar Edict VII clear- 

ly presupposes the one on the Kausambi Pillar in which by the king's 

: own command the Mahāmātras in all places are directed to see that 
the mango-grove or park or almshouse made on the strength of his 
second queen’s donations was recorded as 
^. [Danam] dutiyaye deviye ti Tivalamatu Kaluvakiye” : 

[This is a gift] of the Second Queen, namely, of Caruvaki, the 
mother of Tivara (the Quick One)” 
~: This Queen's: Edict, issued between Asoka’s twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh or twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth regnal years, any- 
how not earlier than. other Minor Pillar Edicts, such as those inscribed 
at Rummindet and Nigali Sagar in the twentieth or twenty-first year 
of his reign, goes to show that at the time of its incision the king had at 

. least two queens. the second of whom was Caruvaki, and that by this 

"particular queen he had a son whose pet name was Tivala (one of 
quick intelligence). ` From this edict it is not at all conclusive that 
Asoka's son Tivala was then so grown up as to be able to act as a 
viceroy. The manner in which Asoka refers to his sons in the Pillar 
Edict VII unmistakably shows that up till his twenty-seventh or 

twenty-eighth regnal year his sons, were not sufficiently grown up 
to be entrusted with viceroyalties. For here the king says :— 

Dàlakánam pi cá me kate ananam ca devikumalanam. 
ime danavisagesu viyapatà hohamti ti” (P. E., VII) 

“These (Dharmamahimitras and similar high officers) 
are appointed by me (with this express object) that they 
shall te employed in the distribution (or disposal) of the 
alms (or gifts) of (my) boys and princes born of this or that 
queen 

In the parallel text in the Rock Edict V, where the king. states 
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the various purposes for which he had appointed the Dharmamahi- 
mitras for the first time in history, in his thirteenth or fourteenth 
regnal year, no separate mention of the boys and princes (dalakas, 
kumilas) has been made. There is already a suggestion that perhaps 
by amnina devikumilas in Pillar Edict VII Asoka meant the sons of 
his father by the queens other than his mother, that is, not his brothers 
but half-brothers, collectively referred to as ##द/6 in the Rock Edict 
V, and as distinguished from his own sons (dilakas). But it must 
‘be. borne in mind that the Rock Edict V just refers to the ‘closed 
female-apartments ° (families in Indian sense) of Asoka’s brothers, and 
does not necessarily imply that his brothers were all or any one alive 
at that time. At all events, the contexts yield us no clue to the 
connexion of 64274 in the Rock Edict V with devékamali in the Pillar 
Edict VII. On the other hand, in the Pillar Edict VII, as also in 
the Queen's. Edict, by devi or devis Asoka definitely meant only his 
own queen or queens, When an Indian king mentions his boys 
(dála&as) contrasting them with amnine devikumalas in a context 
where by devis he meant his queens, it is very natural to think that 
by his ‘boys’ he meant his sons by the ladies of his harem other 
than his queens, and by devikumilas the princes who were his sons 
by this or that queen. The other suggestion that can be offered is that 
by dalakas the king meant his little boys? and by amnāna devikumilas 
his sons by his queens who were a little grown up. ln this connexion 
one has the following information from literary traditions, First, the 
Pali legends of Asoka tell us that on his father's death he seized the 
throne of Magadha after having killed all his ninety-nine half- 
brothers, As soon as he became kíng, he made his only brother by the 
same mother, called Prince Tigya (Tissakumara), the vicegerent, but the 
latter joined the Buddhist Order in the fourth year after his coronation. 
In the same year his nephew and son-in-law Agnibrahmi was ordained 
His son Mahendra, by a Vaiéya lady whom he married at Ujjayini 
while he was a Viceroy: there, also followed the example of Tisya 
in Asoka's sixth or seventh regnal year. The only posthumous son 
of the king's elder half-brother became a Buddhist novice at a very 
early age. The Sanskrit Avadàna legends would seem to be of much 
greater historical importance in this respect because (r) these also 
attest that Asoka's own brother Vita$oka (Pali name Tissa), who 


I Gf. Divyavadina, p. 370: “tasyah (=of King  Vindnsàra's 
Queen Consort) putro jatah...kim kumarasya bhavatu nàma ? sa katha- 
yati : asya darakasya,,, ASoka iti nama.” 
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alone among Vindusüra's other sons remained alive after Asoka had - 
become in the fullest sense the King of Magadha, joined the Buddhist 
Order ; (2) these agree with the Queen's Edict in referring to Asoka's 
two queens, the first of whom was Tisyaraksità and the second Padmà- 
vati, the mother of Kunala, a pet name corresponding to Tivala of . 
the inscription ; (3) these record that Prince Kunala, whose official 
name was Dharmavardhana, was born as soon as the 84,000 topes’ 
were erected, an ‘event that took place, according to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, in the seventh or eighth year of Asoka's reign, better, . 
seven: years after the king’s conversion to Buddhism, which cóuld nof 
‘have taken ‘place, according to the evidence of the edicts, till after 
‘the Kalinga war, finished in Asoka's eighth or ninth regnal year ; (4) 
these go to show that at the time of incision of the Pillar edict VIL in, 
Asoka's twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth regnal year Kunala’s age was 
not more than r3 or 34 years (discussed passim) ; (5) these also show 
that up till the time of incision of the Pillar Edict VII, Kunala was not 
sent out to Takgaéila but some years after that time, the viceroyalty at 
-Taxila entrusted to some prince being for the first time referred to 
in the Separate Rock EdictI; (6) lastly, these supply a text which 
is nothing. but an echo of one in the Pillar Edict VII as will appear 
from the following quotation :— $us 
“Tato rájàSokah paficavarsike paryavasite sarvabhiksün 
triclvarena acchadya cattvari Satashasrani samghasya accha- ` 
danam dattva prthivim antahpuram amatyaganam atmànam 
* ca Kunálam ca niskrtaván ” (Divyavadana, p. 405) 

If this line of argument leads to any conclusion of chronological 
value, it is not only that the Separate and Minor Rock Edicts ` were 
‘inscribed a few years later than the Pillar VII and Queen's Edict, but ° 
that the Pillar VII and Queen's Edict themselves were inscribed a few- 
years later than the Fourteen Rock. It also follows that the Minor Rock 
Edicts must have been inscribed somewhat later than the Separate Rock _ 
because the latter set of edicts shows that up till the date of its publica- 
tion the king’s own command (//avacazia) continued to be the seal of 
royal authority for the edicts when these reached the Mahimatras at 
Samápi, although these high officers evidently stood in the same rela- 

tion to the Royal Prince and Mahimitras at Tosali as that in which 
. the Mahamatras at lsila did in relation to the viceregal authority at 
Suvarnagiri 

TE Objections met . 

In placing: the Separate and Minor R ock Edicts. later than Pillar 
VII one has to- meet the objections that arise from the arguments of 


~ 
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such: scholars as M. Senart, Dr. Thomas and Dr. V. A. Smith: (T) 
that the words ‘bakune janast Gyata’ in the Pillar Edict VII can be 
traced only in the Separate Rock I, and as such the former presupposes 
the latter; (2) that the words ‘ dhammasivane kate’ in the Pillar Edict 
VII recur only in the Minor Rock I and as such the former presupposes 
the latter ; (3) that the Minor Rock Edicts, precisely like the Fourteen 
Reck, are found only in the outlying parts of Asoka’s empire and as 
such the former set of inscriptions was intended to supplement the 
latter during the same period of the Buddhist emperor's reign. But 
comparing the Seventh Pillar and First Separate Rock Edicts one 
can see that the words "bahune janasi ayati’ in question occur in 
the Pillar Edict VII in connection with the JDAarmamahümüiras 
and similar special high officers, while in the Separate Rock Edict 
I these have been used in connection with the Royal Prince and 
Mahimatras, that is to say, the Pillar Edict VII presupposes the 
Rock Edict V, and not the Separate Rock Edict I. Similarly compa- ` 
ring the Seventh Pillar and First Minor Rock Edicts one can show that 
the words ‘dhammasavane kate in question occur in the former in con. 
nection with dhammavadhi (=dhammacaranavadhi in R. E. IV, dham- 
mavadhé in R..E. V,) and in the latter in connection with athavadhi, 
the particular atha (purpose) being identified with the king’s wish to 
make ‘palakama’ or ‘zeal’ itself long enduring. Rather the plural use 
of ‘dhanumasivana’ in the expression dhammasivanint savapitint, 
qualified by vividhant, goes to prove that proclamations or readings of 
dhamma of different kinds were caused to be heard on many an occa- 
sion, and therefore there is no reason to suppose that the Pillar Edict 
` VII contains a specific reference to the Minor Rock, or that no dham- 
wmasivana was done after the date of incision of the Pillar Edict VII. 
Rather ‘from the contents it is evident that to Asoka the expression 
dhamma lipi lekhipana conveys virtually the same meaning. 


Optimism in M, R, E. I—a test of chronology 


One must consider that the Rock Edicts VI and X, which dwell 
upon the same subject-matter 'Pa/akanta, bring out the king's feeling of 
diffidence making the reader hear almost a cry of despair through it, 
while in the first Minor Rock Edict the king conveys an unqualified 
message of hope by the example of the greatest possible success 
attained by him in his own life in the past 


Dukaram tu idam. afiasa agena parákramena (R. E. VI 
Girnar) 
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“Dukaram tu kho idam chudakena va janena usatena va 
afiatra agena parskamena savam paricajitpa” (R.E.,X, Girnar, 
cf P.. E., I : dusampatipádaye afiata agaya.....,usahena.> 
.."Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakamaminena vipule 
svage sakye árádhetave " (M. R. E., I, Siddapur) 

. Asoka is so müch carried away by the joy which is the ripest 
fruit of his knowledge of success that he seems to completely forget 
that when he started his mission of the dhamma, the pakama was but 


` a means to an end.for him. The result is that at last for him the means 


becomes the end, and he blesses it with the fullness of his heart (célathz- 

ike ca palakame hotu). I do not see the reason why the Minor Rock 

Edicts should be taken io occupy the same place in the south as the 

set of Fourteen. Rock does in the east; west and north-west, nor do I 

understand how they can do so. Bhagavanlal Indraji has already dis- 

covered a íragment of the Rock Edict VIII that clearly points to the 

existence of another copy of the whole set of Fourteen at Sopará in the. 
Thana District. This opinion would perhaps have been sound if all 
the copies of the Minor Rock Edict I had been found in the south 

(Hyderabad and Mysore) But, asa matter of fact, one copy (Sahas: 
ram) is found engraved in Shahabad District, Behar, one (Bairát) in the - 
Jaipur State, Rajputana, and one (Riipnath) in the Jabbalpur District, 

Central Provinces. Would it not be more prudent, I ask, to anticipate 

the discovery: of yet another copy of the set of Rock Edicts in the 

south ? 


Written in the sense of drafted—how far correct ? 


Regarding the chronology Prof. Bhandarkar has produced only a 
. mouse, where an elephant was the expectation. If I have understood 
him aright, he is quite prepared to take Asoka at his word. Asoka, in 
his Pillar Edict VI, says that when he was consecrated twelve years, 
he caused the dAamztalipi to be written (of course, for the first time) 
for the good and happiness of the world : 
* duvàdasa vasa-abhisitena me  dhammalipi likhapita 
lokasa hitasukhàye " (P.E. VI). 
Prof. Bhandarkar believes: that Asoka actually did what he says, 
. and that some of the Rock Edicts, notably Nos. III and IV, are the 
real examples of the dkammalipi caused to be written then, that is, 
in the twelfth year after his coronation. In the same way some of हु 
the Rock Edicts, notably No. V, might be cited as an example of the 
dhammalipi caused to be written in the thirteenth, yeat after Asoka’s. 
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coronation. Prof. Bhandarkar would draw a distinction between 
'likhapita! or ‘caused to be written’ in the sense of drafted and the 
same in the sense of permanently incised on a hard material 
like a ‘rock’ or a ‘ stone-pillar' or a ‘stone-tablet’ (pavata, silathambha, 
silaphalaka) For there are some clear instances where certain events, 
which had occurred earlier, came to be recorded later, e. g., (7) the 
conquest of Kaliüga that was made in the eighth year after Asoka's 
coronation was recorded, at least four or five years later, in the draft - 
of the Rock Edict XIII; (2) the pilgrimage to .Saméodhi that 
Asoka undertook in the tenth year after his coronation was recorded 
in the ‘draft of the Rock Edict VIII made a few years later ; (3) the 
.dhanunalipi, that had been caused to be written in the twelfth year 
after Asoka’s coronation, came to be mentioned in the Pillar Edict 
. VI, written in the twenty-sixth year. He maintains that there is 
.no definite evidence as to the Rock Edicts (or, better, Rock Inscriptions 
as he would call them) being incised in the same year in which they 
"were caused to be written in the sense of drafted. As to the Pillar 
Edicts, he finds no reason to doubt that the first six of them were 
_ caused to be written in the sense of incised in the twenty-sixth, and 
the seventh one was engraved in the twenty-seventh year aíter Asoka's 
coronation, For, in the first place, the Pillar Edict VII, distinctly 
stated to have been written when Asoka was consecrated twenty- 
seven years, contains at its end the king’s order to inscribe this 
inscription’ on the ‘stone-pillare (silithambhant) or ‘stone-tablets’ | 
(siliphalakant), wherever there were any, in order to ensure its per- 
manency ; ard secondly, in this inscription Asoka distinctly says 
that he had ‘pillars of the dhamma’ (dhanuvmathambhini) made but 
does not refer to any ‘rocks’ ( pavatas). It was not till after the 
seven Pillar Edicts had been incised and until the day of incision of 
the Minor Rock Edict I that the idea of inscribing the inscriptions on 
‘rocks! ( pavatas) struck the mind of the king, because in the latter 
inscription Asoka orders that it should be written in the sense of 
inscribed on the rocks and likewise on the ‘stone-pillar’ if it was there, 
To be logical, if this order be suggestive of the fact that the idea of 
inscription on the ‘rocks? was then new to Asoka, then his order in 
the Pillar Edict VII must also be suggestive of the fact that the idea 
of inscription on the ‘stone-pillars’ was new to him at the time when the 
Pillar Vil was incised. As Prof. Bhandarkar denies the ‘conclusion, 
he denies also the premiss. As I have sought to show, tbe materials 
for engraving find mention in the body of directions which were not 
intended to be inscribed and yet have actually been inscribed in 
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such edicts as Sarnath Schism Pillar, Queen's, Pillar VII and Minor 
Rock I. As regards the Minor Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, in 
which the king's order also refers to the text whereby these should be - 
- promulgated (eina ca vayajaneni, hemeva wiyamjanena vt.vasipayatha), 
one must understand that ‘his agents were desi red to prepare the drafts 
on the suggested lines. These directions, whether actually inscribed or - 
not, are unavailing as data for chronology because these are comtron 
presuppositions of all the edicts. 


Dhanunathaméhas in P. E. VI: their distinction from silathambhas l 


By dhammatkambhas in his Pillar Edict VII Asoka does not 
appear. to have referred to them as materials for engraving his inscrip- 


' tions: but as monuments of Buddhist art, the ‘pillars of religion’ as 


distinguished from ‘the pillars of royal victory’ (vijayastamtha).) It is 
„evident from the inscriptions at Rummindei and Nigali Sagar that these — 
isolated monolithic pillars with crowning animal figures, religious sym- 
bols and reliefs were set up when Asoka came on pilgrimage to Bud- 
dhist holy places. These very pillars, as appears from the accounts of . 
Asoka's pilgrimage in the.Divyavadana, were the caityas with which the 

royal pilgrim marked the sacred spots as a matter of favour to the future 

visitors." In directing his officers to have the edict inscribed on the’ 
‘stone-pillars’ that were there, Asoka, if his language has any meaning, 

did not intend specifying his dhammathambhas to be used as materials. 


‘Siliphalaka’ in Pillar Edict VII and ‘pavata’ in Minor Rock I 
denote substantially the same material for inscription 


I am unable to detect any substantial difference between these two 
orders: (0) one, as.in the Pillar Edict VII, directing that the edict 
should be inscribed on the ‘stone-pillars’ (sZ/aZAamóAa) or ‘stone 
tablets’ (szlaphalakd), the pillars being mentioned first according as 
it was a record on a pillar ; (2) the other, as in the Minor Rock Edict 
I, directing that the royal message should be inscribed on the 'rocks' 
(pavatü) or ‘stone-pillars’ (si/athambha), the rocks being mentioned 


' ३ Cf. dhammavijaya contrasted with vijaya ; dhanimamahamata 
with mahadmata, etc, E ~ "a 
2 Divyávadàna, pp. 389-97: “ Atha raja...ayam me manoratho ye 
Bhagavati Buddhena pradesa adhyusitas tin arceyain cihnani ca kuryàánc 
pascimasyain janatayam anugrahartham, 
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first according as it was a record on a rock. By a ‘stone-tablet’ one 
is to understand a ‘ boulder’ or * detached block’ in a rocky mountain 
that might be used as a tablet for engraving an inscription. By a 
‘pavata’ one is not to understand the whole mountain or range of 
hills but a rocky part of it where ' stone-tablet-like ’ material was avail- 
able. How can, it be suggested, I wonder, that the idea of inscription on 
the ‘rocks’ did not strike the mind of Asoka till after the incision of 
the Pillar Edict VI I, if Prof, Bhandarkar admits, as he has admitted, 
that the first two Hill Cave Inscriptions at Barábar were inscribed 
whén Piyadasi was consecrated twelve years, the date of incision of the 
inscriptions being the same as that of dedication of the cave-dwellings ? 
"The second inscription records that the second cave belonged to the 
` Khalatika mountain or hill range (Khalatika-pavatasi) The name “Hill 
Cave Inscriptions" has been devised by the epigraphists for the conveni- 
ence of reference ; it does not imply that the inscriptions in question were 
inscribed on the ‘caves’ (£uóAa). The inscribed votive records are Rock 
Inscriptions, and nothing else. If this is so, how can it be doubted - 
that the’ Rock: Edicts, Nos. I-IV, expressly recording on the ‘rocks’ 
in their two versions at Dhauli and Jaugada (R.E. I) that they were 
caused to be written when the king was consecrated twelve years, were 
‘not inscribed in the twelfth year after his coronation and certainly not 
later, and also not earlier because, according to the king’s own 
statement in the Pillar Edict VI, the dkammalipi was caused to 
be written for the first time in history when he was consecrated 
just twelve years ? None can detect in these four edicts any recorded 
event that happened later than the twelfth year of his reign. I take 
.these four edicts together as I find that they are placed consecutively, 
oné below the other, in the same internal arrangement or context. 
The opening. words of the series contain the statement :— : 
* Iyam......... si pavatasi Devünampiye[na].........jin[a] 
likha..." (R.E. I, Dhauli) 
“Iyam dhammalipi Khapimgalasi pavatasi Devanampi- 
yena Piyadasina lajina likhapita " (R.E., I, Jaugada) — 
In thé Rock Edict III the king says that he inaugurated the quinque- 
nnial tours when he was consecratcd twelve years. The concluding 
words in the Rock Edict IV, being connected with the reference of 
material in the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of No. I, -yield the 
following clear statement :— 
og Ie rere si pavatasi] duvadasa-vasani abhisitasa Devanampi- 
yasa Piyadasine lajinéyam likhite " (R.E., IV, Dhauli) 
^. * [Khapimgalasi pavatasi]......(R.E., IV, Jaugada). 


II6 : INSCRIPTIONAL EXCURSIONS 
a 
Fourteen Rock Edicts engraved not later than the fourteenth and 
not earlier than the twelfth year of Asoka 


The reference of material in the Rock Edict I continues through 
the remaining numbers of the series of Fourteen, viz., Nos. V-XIV, as 
determined by the versions other than those at Dhauli, Jaugada and- 
Bombay-Soparà, When exactly this series was closed is still a pro- ` 
blem, though it was certainly started in the twelfth year after Asoka's 
coronation, The omission of Nos. XI-XIII at Dhauli and Jaugada, 
either on a prudential consideration of their unsuitability, particularly 
that of No. XIII, for the newly conquered province of Kaliiga in ' 
which Dhauli and Jaugada were situated, or through the oversight of 
the scribes, and the allusion of some such fact in No. XIV, naturally 
leads one to understand that these ten edicts were sent out for engrav- 
ing in at least three instalments: (r) the first one of six edicts, Nos, 
V-X ; (2) the second one of three edicts, Nos, XI-XIII; (3) the third 
one of just one edict, No. XIV. The recorded fact, in No. V, of 
‘appointment of the Dharmamahimitras, made for the first time when 
` -the king was consecrated thirteen years, shows that the second instal- 
‘ment was not inscribed earlier than the thirteenth year after his 
coronation. The historian finds here no other chronologifal data 
than the absence of a definite mention of Asoka’s sons, the da/akas 
and kumialas, in No, V, a fact which goes so far as to create a presump- 
tion in favour of an early date of its incision. Coming to the second 
instalment one finds that when No. XIII was engraved, the 
five contemporary Greek kings were still alive or reigning, the 
Greek kings who are collectively referred to as ‘Antiyoka and his 
neighbours’ in No. II which is , shown to have been ‘inscribed 
in the twelfth year. The latest year till which these five Greek kings 
may be supposed to have been all alive, that is to say, the latest year 
in which the Rock Edict XII! may be supposed to have been engrav- 
ed, is, according to Beloch's Greek History, B.C. 250. The fixing 
of the regnal year of Asoka to which B.C. 250 corresponds depends 
chiefly on the date of demise of the Buddha. The Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam place the Buddha's demise in B.C. 544-43. The 
so-called Chinese ‘Dotted Records’ suggest B.C. 487-86 as a date for the 
same event. But by far the most acceptable suggestion is the one 
that comes from Dr. Geiger. (translation of the Mahavamsa, Introd.) 
and from my friend Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Political History of India) 
namely, that the real date is B.C. 484-83. The former has arrived at 
this conclusion after testing the Pali traditional succession of the kings 
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of Magadha and Ceylon and that of the contemporary Buddhist theras 
in the light of Prof, Wijesirha’s investigations showing that B.C, 484- 
83 was known in Ceylon to be the year of the demise up to a certain 
late date, and the latter in the light of his hypothesis that the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon confused in later times the year of the Buddha's 
demise with that of Bimbisara’s accession (544-43—60 — 484-83). If, then, 
B.C. 484-83 be the year of the demise, and if it be that Asoka's corona- 
tion took place 2I8 years after it, it follows that B.C. 250 corresponds 
` to the king's eighteenth or seventeenth regnal year, and by no means 
later. The detection of another Buddhist confusion, viz, that, as 
regards the date of Asoka's first conversion to Buddhism, between the 
two different years of Asoka’s coronation and conquest of Kalinga, 
enables me to suggest that the dates of engraving of the last two instal- 
ments of the Rock Edicts could not be later than the time when the 
king was consecrated fourteen years. The Pali accounts, eg, those 
. in the Ceylonese Chronicles and Vinaya Commentary, place Asoka's 
` first conversion to or sincere admiration for Buddhism in the very first 
year of his reign from the date of his coronation, without taking any 
cognizance of the horrors felt on reflection on the scene of carnage at 
the time of the Kalinga war waged when the king had been consecrated 
eight years. These horrors, as stated in the Rock Edict XIII, prepared 
the king's heart for response to the call of the kamma. The Pali 
accounts place his real conversion or deepest conviction in the fourth 
year, and the completion of erection of the monastic centres of pilgrim- 
age, art and learning (7.e., dharmarügzkas or sfüpas as in the Avadana 
legends) in the seventh year after his coronation. Asoka’s own state- 
‘ment in his Pillar Edict VI as to the first publication of his d/amenalzei 
in the twelfth year after his coronation brings out the same fact, namely, 
that his real conversion leading him into action did not take place 
until the fourth year from the day of his first conversion, This fact is 
clearly attested in detail by his two significant statements in the Minor 
Rock Edict I : (7) that when he was a mere Buddhist upisaka for 
more than two and half years, he did not exert himself much; (2) . 
that it was when he became intimately associated with the Buddhist 
Church for a yearoralittle longer (but less than two years) that 
he earnestly began work. By adding up these two periods one gets an 
interyal of about four years. Moreover, the king's statement in his 
. inscription on the Nigliva Pillar as to the enlargement of the sfūpa of 
the Buddha Konzgamana when he was consecrated fourteen years 
tallies with the Pali account that the erection of viharas or dharmari- 
jikas was not completed until the third year from his real and the 
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seventh year from his first conversion, The Avadāna legends, display- 
ing as they do a hazy notion of the horrors of an action creating a 
_ living bell for the good people, record that the completion of erection 
of the dkarmarajzikas synchronised with the birth of Kunala, the son 
of Asoka by his second. queen Padmavatt. As I have shown, 
the young prince Kunala, and his mother Padmavati are likely the 
persons mentioned under different names in the Queen's Edict as 
Tivala and his mother Kārūvākī the second queen. Anyhow, 
Kunala of the Avadana, who was sent afterwards to Taxila as . 
his father’s representative, was just thirteen or fourteen years old 
when the Pillar Edict VII was engraved. The same prince: must then 
have been justin his mother’s wcmb when the Rock Edict XIII 
was engraved with the king’s prospective statement: “My sons 
(and) grandsons that shall be" And he was not perhaps in his 
mother’s womb when the second instalment of the Rock Edicts 
was incised with the mention of an event dated in the thirteenth 
year from the king's coronation. The Rock Edict XIV closed ° 
the first series of Rock Edicts and marked the consummation of the 
first period of arduous work on new lines which commenced in 
the twelfth year and ended in the fourteenth, It is referring to 
this first series of Rock Edicts, and this alone, that the king says in 
No. XIV that though, when it was engraved, many dhammalhpis had 
been written, many yet remained to be written, and regrets that it was 
not possible to have his dhammalipis inscribed everywhere as his 
dominions were wide by far. Is it not conclusive from such frank 
statements as these that the first series of dhammalipis on the ‘rocks,’ 
intended to fix the outer lines of his dominions, is earlier than the 
Seven Pillar Edicts that stand in the interior? Mr. Harit Krishna 
‘Deb's contention needs no refutation. It is to be treated rather as 
an acrobatic feat than a sober scholarly argument. There is no reason 
why the humanitarian works once stated to have been carried out in 
the realms of the five Greek kings /R.E. II) and success of propaganda 
of-the dkamma once stated to have been attained (R.E. XIII) should 
be referred to once more in the Pillar Edict VII, the object of which 
is to give only a resumé of the various methods and. measures adopted 
for propagation of the dkamma, It needs no mention that without the 
Rock Edicts, particularly Nos. II-V, as presuppositions, the greater 
portion of the resumé in the Pillar Edict VII remains unexplained. 


“Quinquennial system as a test of chronology 


Asoka inaugurated the quinquennial tours for official inspection 
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when he. was consecrated twelve years (R.E. III). The Avadana 
legends say that he. himself followed this system in making public 
gifts and large money-grants to the Buddhist Samgha. The internal 
evidence of his edicts or inscriptions shows that they were iseued or 
engraved at the interval of five years. From the engraving of the. 
first instalment of dhamsmalipis (R-E. I-IV) and dedication of the first 
two inscribed caves at Barābar to the Ajtvikas up to the-engraving of 
the last instalment of dhammalipis (R.E. XIV) and enlargement of 
the stipe of Konagamana, one is to calculate three years (20-747॥ 
year after coronation, 230-232 or 23!-233 B.E). After five years from 
his fourteenth or fifteenth regnal year he dedicated a third inscribed 
cave-dwelling at Barabar and set up the inscribed pillars at Rummindet 
‘and Nigali Sagar when he was consecrated twenty years. It is to 
this period (Igth-2Ist year after coronation, 237-39 or 238-40 B.E.) 
that the erection of the dhammathamthas as monuments of Buddhist 
` religion and art must be assigned, the inscribed ones, such as the 
copies of the Schism Pillar Edict at Sarnath, Kausambl and Samci 
recording matters relating to Buddhism. According to Buddhist 
traditions .in Pali, the Schism Pillar Edict should exactly belong 
. to this period (č. ०, shortly after 236 or 237 B.E.) It is not unlikely 
that the Queen's Edict, presupposed by the Pillar Edict VII and 
referring obviously to Tivala or Kunala as Asoka’s little son by 
his second queen, also belongs to this period. The next period of engrav- 
ing commenced in the twenty-sixth and ended fn the twenty-seventh 
year after coronation (244-45 or 245-46 B.E) during which the seven 
edicts were permanently incised on some of the dhammathambhas, 
the Pillar Edict VII being inscribed one year later than the first six 
of the series, when Tivala-Kunala was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old. If Asoka still adhered to his quinquennial arrangement, 
as he says he did (S.R.E.,I), the fourth period of engraving commenced , 
. in the thirty-second or thirty-third year after coronation (257-52; B.E.) . 
during- which the Royal Prince Tivala-Kuniàla (officially known as 
Dharmavardhana) sent to Taxila as his father's representative for stop- 
ping the frontier troubles was aged eighteen or nineteen years. The two 
Separate Rock Edicts, hinting at the frontier troubles and referring 
to the viceroyalties of three Royal Princes at Tosali, Ujeni and Takha- 
silà must be relegated to this period, that is, to the thirty-second 
.Or the thirty-third year? If Asoka reigned for thirty-six or 


2 The assigned date of S. R: E. I can be ascertained. from the 
legends of Asoka in Buddhist literature. It appears from the legends 
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thirty-seven years after his coronation and continued his quinquennial 
arrangement, the last period of engraving must have commenced in 
the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth year (255 or 256 B.E.). The Minor 
Rock Edicts, referring to the viceroyalty of a fourth Royal Prince 
at Suvarnagiri and hinting at an independent charge being given, 
must be taken to belong to this period. The enigmatic expression 
'eyulhena 256’ in the Minor Rock Edict I shows that this edict be- 
longed to this period, and this alone, 


Riddle of “ vyuthend 256” solved: Meaning of “ vivisa” “vivutha” 


In issuing the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka sent the following three 
orders as to how it should be disposed of by his agents : 
(I) “Iya ca athe pavatisu lekhápeta valata hadha ca athi s[i]la-- 
thubhe silathambhasi I[a]khapetavaya—ta " (Rüpnath). 
(2) "Etinà ca vayajanenà yavavaka tupaka ahale savara viva- 
setavayu. ti" (Riipnath). 
(3) “ Vy[u]thenà savane kate 256 sata vivasa ta" 
Put in plain terms, the first order is :— 
(I) ‘Get this message inscribed on rocks or stone-pillars.” 
~ In plain words, the second order is :— 
(2) "Set it up by this text everywhere within your jurisdiction.” 
The interpretation of the third order depends on the significance 
of these four: (a) vyathena with its variants vyükena (Brahmagiri), 
{v]yuthena (Jatihga)  vévuthena (Sahasram); (ii) 256 with vyuthe- 
na’s variant before and nothing after it (Brahmagiri, Siddapur, jatinga) 
with vivutha ii] before and nothing after it (Sahasram); (iii) sate 
without any variant ; (iv) vivasd-ta with its variant vzvazAa if (Sahasrám). 
These are the various suggestions offered by the previous scholars 
from time to time :—() vyuthent=Pali vivuthena, vyutthena, Sk. 





of Asoka in the Divyavadana that almost in the same year Tisyarak- 
sita, a passionate woman who was placed in the position of the queen 
consort caused the Bo Tree at Bodh Gaya to be destroyed and temp- 
ted her step-son Kunila into sin, and about the same time Kunala was 
sent to Taxila as a viceroy. According to the Mahüvamsa (chap. xx), 
Asoka's first queen consort Asandhimitra died thirty years after his 
accession, Ze, twenty-six years after his coronation; Tisyaraksita 
(Pali Tissarakkha) was placed in the position of the queen consort 
four years later (in Asoka's thirtieth regnal year) and she caused 
the great Bodhi Tree to be destroyed three years after that (in Asoka's 
thirty-second or thirty-third regual year) 


ल्ला 
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vyusitena, vyustena, from vi v vas, ‘to dwell’ (Pischel) ; ‘by 
the departed ’ (Bühler) ; ‘by the illumined’ (Oldenberg) ; * by: 
the messenger, missionary’ (Senart); ‘by the: wanderer ° _ 
(Fleet); ‘by Asoka on tour’ (Thomas, Hultzsch) ; ‘by vyustas, 
a class of officers proclaiming a proclamation’ (Bhandarkar) ; 
‘by the missioners’ (Smith) 

(#2) 256 denotes ‘ the number of years that. have elapsed 
from the departure of the Teacher, że., the Buddha’. (Bühler); 
‘a date after the Nirvana of the Buddha’ (Fleet till rgro) ; 
* 256 nights spent abroad by Asoka on,tour' (Thomas and 

- Lévi, explaining in the light of the Sahasram ‘duve sapamné- 
lati sate’, lati taken= vatri) ; ‘256 nights spent in worship’ 
' (Fleet I9:7), ‘256 nights spent in prayer ’ (Hultzsch) ; ‘256 
individuals or missioners’ (Bhandarkar, Smith) ; ‘ the number 
. of messengers or missionaries’ (Senart) ; ‘two hundred indi- 
viduals increased by fifty-six, lati being a mistake for saza- 
(Bhandarkar, Bühler, interpreting Sahasram text). 
(iis) sata (? )= Pali satthc, ‘Teacher,’ ‘the Buddha’ (Biih- 
’ ler) ;= såttväh, ‘beings’ (Senart, Pischel) ; ‘men’ (Bhandarkar) ; 
‘souls, officials’ (Pischel’s posthumous note ) ; «smrZah, 'enun- 
. ciated, mentioned’ (Lévi) ;=8anta, ‘the tranquil’ (Fleet) ; = 
satra, ‘halting place, stage’ (Thomas). 

(v) vivasa-ta = ‘illumination’ (Venis); ‘wander’ (Fleet); 
‘spent on tour’ (Thomas, Hultzsch ) ; ‘set out on tour’ (Bhan- 
darkar) ; the variant vivutha = ‘have gone forth’ (Bhandarkar); 
‘ have gone forth on mission’ (senart) ; ‘have passed’ (Bühler); 
‘have appeared in the world illumined’ (Oldenberg) ; ‘have 
departed’ (Lévi) ; ‘dispatch edict’ (Fleet) 

In view of the apparently wide discrepancy between the texts 
one must be cautious in’ establishing an interpretation on the basis 
of a single word occurring in any particular text. It goes without 
saying that though differently worded, the. texts are intended to 
convey the same idea. I'find that in three of these texts, viz., 

~Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatiiga-~Rameévara,.the reading is practically 
the same. These three texts are simply worded ‘vyuthena 256. The 
Sahasram text inserts an explanatory clause 'Zwve sapamnā lati-sata 
vivutha t?’ between ‘vivathena’ and ‘256’. In the Ripnath text 
‘uyuthena 256! is followed by ‘sata - vévasa-ta’—evidently a similar 
explanatory clause. The occurrence of ‘sata’ can be e:.plained as a 
curiotis instance where the scribe intended to express the number also 
in words but had not done it carefully. ‘Vivāsī is likely the same word 
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in another fort as ‘vyuthi’, ‘vyutha’, 'vytha' or 'vivuthà. | canrot 
agree with Prof. Bhandarkar and Dr. V. A. Smith in suggesting that 
*vyuihà' supplies a gap in the Pillar Edict VII. This edict has nowhere a 
context with which 'oyuthaà' can fit in. There cai; be little doubt that 
‘vputhena’ stands in the same relation to the third order as that in 
which ‘vayajanens’ does to the second, or that vyutha is but a Prakrit 
form of Sk. ‘vyugta’. 

The Sanskrit Lexicons explain ‘vyugta’ as being a synonym for 
‘dawn’ ( prabhita). The word in the sense of ‘dawn’ is used in the 
Sigupalavadha (XII. 4). Dr. Shama Sastri in his instructive paper 
: (Report of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 35—43.) 
. on Vyusti draws his readers’ attention to several texts in the Vedas, 
Brahmanas and Srauta-Sütras where ‘vyusta’, 'vyust?! and 'vyuga' are 
used as.synonyms, and used not merely in the sense of earlier morning 
but decisively in the sense of a periodical early morning suggestive of 
a new year’s day’. In the: Varsha Srauta-Sütra, as will appear from 
the following verse quoted from its Akulapada, khanda III, vyusta 
is represented as the -well-dawned period or fourth yáma of night- 
time, ‘upavysuga’ as the well-dawning period or third yaaa, ‘niét as the 
dead dark period or second yima, and pradosa as the fairly clear 
period or first yãma : 

*Prathamo yamah pradosas syat, dvitiyo nigir ucyate, 
Trtiyépavyuso jfieyah, caturtho vyusta ucyate.” 

As Dr. Sastri has ably shown by citation of passages from the 
Rg-Veda, particularly one from I. 73., 3, where the pathway of the 
night-and-dawn (na&togasa) in the year (sume£a explained in a Brahma- 
na passage as samvatsara) is said to be the same and yet alternafely 
pursued by them, that in interpreting these passages one is not to 
think of ordinary ‘nights’ and ‘dawns’ but of the longer nights of the 
dabsimáyasia by the former, as well as of the longer days of the 
uttardyana by the latter, the ‘dawn’ as a symbol of the longer days 
breaking on the summer solstice. I cannot but agree with Dr. 
Sastri when he suggests on the evidence of the Jaina Süryya Prajiapti 
and Kautiliya Arthasastra that in ancient India the official year 
commenced on or was counted from the summer solstice, which. was 
therefore treated as the new year's day, eagerly awaited by all and 
solemnized with special, rites. "These brilliant suggestions from Dr. 
. Sastri enable me at once to translate and interpret the explanatory 
clauses in Asoka’s Sahasrém and Rüpnath texts as follows :— 

“duve sapamna làti-satà vivutha ti" (Sahasram) 
"two hundred and fifty-six nights dawned earlier”, 7. e., "two 
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hundred and fifty-six years reckoned from the summer sols- 
tice when.the night is shorter than the day,” Asokan vivuth 

being equated with Vedic [vi]ukthya. 

"[duve sapamna] sata vivasa-ta” (Riipnath), 

“two hundred and fifty-six longer dawns,” which is to say, 

“two hundred and fifty-six years reckoned from the summer 

solstice when the day is longer than the night, Asokan 

vivasa.being equated with Vedic oyuga." 

As to ‘vyusta’, Dr. Sastri observes rectifying his previous interpre- 
tation in his translation: ‘In the Arthasastra of Kautilya (II. 6) it is 
used as the name of a particular, division as the royal year, the 
month, the half month, and the day. Again in II 7 Kautilya uses-the 
word in connection with the examination of revenue accounts. He 
says that the receipts, expenditure and the net revenue shall be 
verified under certain heads in ‘vyugta’.........new year's day......will 
suit the context admirably well; for the accounts are ordered to be 
submitted at the close of the month of Asadha (II. 7) for examination 
on the vyugía or new year's day. The enumeration of seasons with 

Sravana in the rains is a proof that Srávana was the first month of the 
year at the time of Kautilya. 

I welcome Dr. Sastri’s opinion but at the same time feel that the 
two passages in the Arthaéastra illustrating the use of ‘vpusia’ must be 
represented somewhat differently. I find that in the first passage 
(IL. 6) one has the clear definition of the two terms ‘vyugta’ and ‘ale.’ 
The former is defined as ‘the regnal year, month, fortnight and day,’ 
which is the same as to say, “the date stated interm of the regnal and 
official years, the regnal year being counted from the day of coronation 
of the reigning king, and the official year commencing on the summer 
solstice.’ The latter is defined as ‘the seasonal divisions of the official 
year beginning in the rains 

“Rajavargam masah pakgo divasafca vyustam 
“ Varsa-hemanta-grismanam trtiyasaptama divasonah pakgaé 
Segall pürnáh prthag adhimasaka iti kalah." Arthaéastra, p. 60. 

In the second passage (II, 7).Kautilya teaches how the revenue 
accounts should be. verified in respect of receipt, expenditure and net 
revenue entered under such headings as ‘ vywsta, ' 62867 ‘ kala’, and 
the rest. 

In Pandit Ganapati Sastri's edition of the Arthasástra and its 
Commentary (p. 738) one reads :—'* Rajavarsam à ra‘arajyabhisekad- 
arabdhah sa::vatsarah, masah, paksah, divasa$ca vyustam, rajavargadi- 
catustaya:n vyustasamjüam ityarthah, Etacca amuka-rajavarse amuka- 
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mdse, amukapakse,  amuka-divase, amuka-purugenanitam etavad 
dhanam, adyámukapurusayaitàvad dattam iti rityà nibandhapustakadigu 
lekhyam iti boddhavyam 

The quoted extract makes it clear that ‘vyusta’ is used in the sense of 
the date of entry stated in term of the regnal year andin that of the 
month, fortnight and day as in the official year. - The regnal year signi- 
fies the succession of official years in which each current year in 
, relation to those that are past is specified by an ordinal affixed to it, 
and the ordinal is to be determined -by the number of years counted 
from the day of coronation of the reigning king. The months, half- 
months and days really belong to the seasonal divisions of time within 
an official year from the summer solstice. There is nothing to prevent - 
specifying the official years in succession in term of a current era 
Jengthened by adding to it the regnal years. Considered in this light 
' ‘Asoka’s third order in Ripnath may be interpreted thus :-- In making 
` the inscribed matter public, please see that it is attended with the date 
256 (in term of the current Buddha-era)." 


Table of dates of the edicts 


Thus the discussion of chronology may be closed by stating its 
results in the subjoined table :— 
Years. after coro- 


Edict . nation, years | B. C. 
. after parinirvana. PES 
Barabar Hill cave I—II I2, 230-23) . 254-253 . 
~ Rock I—IV » n» » ».» 

Rock . V—X L3, 237-232 253-252 
Rock |^ XI—XII I4, 232233. 252-25 
Rock ©. XIV MS TS 
Barabar Hill cave III I9, 237-238: 247-246 
Rumminde! and Nigali ) . 20, 238-239 ` 246-245 
Sagar . í 
Schism Pillar at Sarnath] ^ 2), 239240 245-244 
Kausambi, Samci ` : 
Queen’s . (e) » » » n» op 
Pillar I—VI . 26,244245 240-229 
Pillar Vil "27, 245-246 239-238 
Separate Rock. I—II 32, 250-25 234-233 
Minor Rock I—II ; 
Second Bairát (Bhabri) 37, 255-256. 229-228 





I With reference to an Asokan pillar in the town of Ne-le in the 
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The proposed excursions will remain incomplete without an 
excursus on the meaning of some of the disputed Asokan words and 
‘expressions, My object in the excursus is to indicate how still some 
new light can be thrown. on the significance of such words and 

l expressions as ‘nijhapayisamt? (P.E. IV), ‘nijhat? (R. E. VI), ‘vaca’ 
(R.E. VI), ‘vacabhiimika’ (R.E. XII), ‘anusamyina’ (R.E. III, S.R.E. I) 
I NIJHAPAYISAmTI (P.E. IV)—Dr. Lüders has rightly explained 
it as meaning “will make (the authorities) recorisider" on the authority 
_ of the Jataka-verse 334 (IV. p. 495) : ; 
“Aparadbaka düsakà hethaka ca 
labhanti te rajino nijjhapetum, 
na maccuno nijjhapanain karonti.” 
But it must be noted that in the gloss the word has been explained 
` somewhat differently in the two connexions: (r)in the case of Yama, 
the king of death as “dalikammavasena bhamüpenti pasüdentz", “cause 
to pardon, please to relent by virtue of sacrificial offerings" ; (2) iu the 
‘case of earthly king as sakkhihi attano niraparüdhabhüvam paküsetva 
jasüzetoü", “causes to reconsider his case by proving his. own innocence 
by depositions of witnesses called in his favour, persuades to release (by 
payment of ransom etc.).” In both Connexions the word carries the idea 
of persuasion. Cf Jataka (VI. p. 546, verses I924, I926): "niyyhapetum 
inaharajam”, explained in’ the gloss as “niddosabhavam jinapetum” 
"niddosabhavam nijjhipane”. 

NIJHATI (R. E. VI).—It occurs as a part of the idiom: iaya azháya 
‘vivado nijfhafi va. samto parisiyam,” “in that matter a division or 
adjournment takes place in the council " (V. A. Smith) ; “there is any 


suburb of: Pataliputra Fa-Hien says (Legge, p. 80). that it bore an 
inscription recording in which year, month and day the town was built, 
But so far as the written records of Asoka hitherto discovered go, he has 
nowhere mentioned the dates in term of the year, month and day. It is 
in the Kugana records that the dates have been stated for the first time 
inthe term of regnal year, and in.that of the month and the day of an 
official year, cf. “Devaputrasya Kanigkasya sam 5 he r di r? The spe- 
cification of the date in term of the regnal year and the month, half 
month and day of an official year, as enjoined in the Kautiltya Artha- 
s&stra, is a convention which is met with for the first time in the earli- 
est Sanskrit inscription of Rudradaman (A.D. T50) : “Rudradimno varge 
dvisaptatitame (72) Márgatirsabahulapratibadayam." The convention 
once established was adhered to in the later Sanskrit iuscriptions. 
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division or rejection in the council’ (Bhandarkar). Nifhat! =“medita- 

tion, reconsideration, adjournment or appeal” (Woolner) ; “adjourn- 

ment” (Liiders, Thomas) ; “amendment” (Hultzsch) ; “casting away, 

rejection” (Jayaswal, taking wzAaZ-nibgaptz. I suggest “mutual 

understanding, coming to an agreement”, and hold that the right pas- 

sage to be cited is the one from the Anüguttara-Nikaya, Part I, Parisa- 
vagga, p. 66: "Yassam parisdyam bhikkhü  adhikaragam adiyanti 
dhammikain và adhammikam và te tam adhikaranam adiyitvà na ceva 

aññamaññam saiviapenti na ca satifiaitim upagacchanti na' ca -nijjha- 
penti, na ca nifjhaitim upagacchanti, etc”... Here #ijjhaiii is used almost 
as a synonym for saññałtti; cf. the Jütaka VI. p. 528, verse 2007 ; 
“nijhatta Sivayo sabbe”, “all the Sivi people have come to understand 

or to an understanding," "aZjAatfa ti saññattā” in the gloss. In the 
Manoratha-Pürani (Anguttara- Commentary) the terms sefifiattt and 

nijhaiti are explained thus: "safWüapenti ti janapenti”, "mjfhüpentiti 
pekkhāpenti”, according to which saffiett/is “making the matter 
known”, and sZ/Aa£ti “making the matter understood or considered.” ` 

3. NIJHATI (P.E. vil)—It is one of the twofold means whereby 
Asoka sought to make his mission of the dkamma effective, the other. 
being dhammaniyama. Nijhati is said to be the more essential or valued 
. of the two means. It means "deep meditation” (Bühler and Senart, cf. 
Sk. nididhyásana) ; “deep thought, self-control” (Laddu, Sk. miZhyapti, 
quoting ‘n#izjhattibala’ ‘power of control from the Patisambhidamagga) ; 
“reflexion” (Thomas) ; “conversion” (Hultzsch) ; “wholesale prohibition” 
(Bhandarkar); “casting away, rejection" (Jayaswal) ; “deliberation” 
(Lüders) ‘ Wijjhatti-bala’ does not mean the ‘power of control’, 
cf Aüguttara, iv, p. 223: “ wjfhattibalz bala, nijjhattibala pandita”. 
*Ujfjhatit', as explained in the Commentary, implies ‘an obstinate 
adherence to one's own statement, side or opinion (yam asuko idañca 
idañca dha mam so aha na afianti evam ujjhinam) ; * nighatti’ implies 
_ * a sober consideration of facts’ (atthanattha-nijjhapanam), ‘ making one 
understand by placing facts and reasons ? (atthafica kūraņañ ca dassetvi 
salliapanam). This last.sense stands nearest to Asokan meaning. But 
I feel that in Asokan context one has to devise an interpretation con- 
‘trasting ‘sihat? with ‘dkammaniyama’, the latter carrying with it the 
idea of ‘ regulation ° or ‘ compulsion ?, ‘ Persuasion’ or ‘ appeal ’ suits 
well, Asoka's appeal being not so much to ‘reason’ as to ‘human heart ' 
or ‘good sense? The triple means of persuasion adopted by him 
consists of personal examples, religious and artistic demonstrations, 
and statement of essential principles of conduct. 
‘4. VACA, VRACA (R. E, VI).—It means “the latrine,” “ the closet” 
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(Bühler, vraca= varcag:ha); “the mews” (V. A. Smith following 
Jayaswal who rightly equates ‘vraca?’ with Sk. ‘ vraja, cf. * vraceya’ 
in the sense of ‘ gacheya,’? R.E. VI) ; “ the stables” (Bhandarkar) ; “the 
cow-pen” (Hultzsch); “the road" (Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya). I 
suggest “ the recreations primarily by way of musical entertainments,” 
* Vaca? or *vraca? is mentioned as one of the six occasions when 
the king was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and 
enjoyments and inaccessible to the public, strictly observing privacy. 
These occasions are: (7) bhkufijamanasi (while eating); (2) orodhkan- 
ati (while in the midst of the ladies of the harem) ; (3) gabAagaram: 
(while in the bed-chamber and in the company of the queen); (4) 
vacantht ; (5) viwitamhi (while driving in a procession); (6) uyanesu 
(while sporting in the pleasaunce). These are the ‘blessings of city-life’ 
(nagara-sampatti) and ‘enjoyable things’ (upabhogarasa) whereby, in 
_the Jataka, V, pp. 505-7, a king, forgetful of his former state of glory, 
is appealed to. Combiniag Nos. (5) and (6) into one category, the Jataka 
enumerates them as:—(i) Ghojana (food)=dbhuijamana; (2) kilesa 
(passions) = orodha ; (3) sayana (bed) = gabhigira ; (4) nacca-gita-vidita 
(song, dance, music) = vaca-vrace (?) ; (5-6) uyana-nagara (park and 
city) = vinita-uyana. Comparing the two lists and noting the points of 
agreement I cannot but think that ‘vaca’ is connected with musical 
entertainments and similar pastimes. 

5. VACABHüMIKA (R. E. XID.—This denotes'a body of officials 
mentioned after ‘ [thijhaka- mahimita’, ‘the Mahümütras as censors 
of women’ (R. E. XII) They represent the “ overseers of cowpens ” 
(Bühler) ; * Inspectors of cowpens” (V. A. Smith). “Officials connected 
with the cattle-herds” (Bhandarkar). I differ. There is no doubt that 
‘ Vacabhiimikv = Sk. ‘ Vrajabhiimikah’, ‘ those in charge of vrajadhii- 
mi! The term ‘vrajabhiim? is explained in the Sabdakalpadruma as 
meaning ‘ £elikadaméba ? ‘sportful amusements in a collective sense’, or, 
symbolically, ‘ the Kadamba tree where Krsna amuses himself with the 
Gopis or Vraja-Kiminis, who are experts in singing, dancing, music 
and other pleasing arts’. The word ‘ yá£ra,' denoting in Bengali a kind 
of musical performance, is the same word in meaning as vraja 
4'gamane (to go). In some edition of Subal Chandra Mitra’s Bengali 
Dictionary, ‘ Varc?' is said to denote a kind of ‘ adkinaya’ (dramatic 
performance) Asoka’s ‘ [thijhaka’ (Stryadhyakga) corresponds no 
doubt to Kautilya's ‘ Gantkidhyaksa’, ‘Superintendent of courtezans’, 
ithe or ithi being = natakiitht or nitakastri, ze, the courtezans as dra- 
matic actresses, as female dancers, singers and musicians. The func- 
tions of the Superintendent of Courtezans in the ArthaSastra include 
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also the supervision of the courtezans following the pleasing arts as a 
profession. . Vraja-vihüra means (svatra-vihira). The ‘dance, song and 
music’ corresponding to ‘vaca’ are but typical examples of 'vzsü£a-dass- 
an? which as explained in the Pali Brahmajala-Sutta comprises all 
the various pleasing arts (felis), I therefore suggest that Asoka 
divided the functions of Superintendents of Courtezans and placed 
some of them in charge of these Superirtendents and some in that 
of the newly appointed Vacabhtimikas, the Superintendents of Recrea- 
tions and Amusements 
6. ANUSAMYANA (R. E. III, S. R, E. L.).—It means ‘a tour for official 
inspection (Bühler); “circuit”? (V.A. Smith, Bhandarkar); "complete 
tour” (Hultzsch) ; “official transférs" (V. A. Smith in agreement with 
Jayaswal) The credit .of making a right hit on a Pali passage 
in the’ Aüguttara, I, pp. 59-60 illustrating the use of anusamyāna is 
due to my friend and pupil Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee, Lecturer, 
Lucknow University, who drew my attention to it. The passage is :— 
“Yasmin samaye cord balavanto honti i no tasmim sam- 
aye dubbala honti: tasmim samaye rafifio na phàsu hoti.. 
paccantime’ janapade anusafifiatum” “At the time when 
the thieves are powerful, the kings then become weak : .at. 
that time it is not easy for the king to go into the frontier 
' districts for azusamyana 
One can see that the passage itself has used axusamyana in the sense 
of going for inspection of outdoor works, duties in the outer regions. But 
this is not enough. The technical. meaning of the word, corresponding to 
the Asokan, is fully brought out in the Commentary where one reads : 
"Paccantime janapade anusafifiatun ti—gàmavasa-karapatthaya, 
setu-atthàya, pokkharani-khanapanatthiya, saladinam karanattháya 
paccantime janapade anusásitum pi na sukhain hoti.” l 
From this it is clear that ‘anusamyāna’ signifies “going on tour 
into the interior of the districts for erecting (monastic) residences in the 
villages, constructing the bridges, excavating the tanks, putting up 
„tbe halls and doing similar works, and also for the purpose of governing 
(or instructing)” Asoka introduced a quinquennial arrangement in 
the case of the officials under the direct control and a triennial 
arrangement in the case of the officials under the Royal Princes 
for carrying out these works of public utility. A passage in the Artha- 
Sastra, III, ro, shows what was in the background of Asoka’s system: 
* Tatáka-setu-bandhanam: nàvapravartane paficavarsika pariharah 
Bhagnotsrstánám caturvarsikah. Samupariidhanim traivargikah.” 
B. M. BARUA 
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Canons of Taxation 


In about the period which roughly Covers Kautilya, Manu and the 
Mahabharata, a number of general rules or canons was accepted in 
substance and formed the basis of taxation. They represent the same 
principles as the famous, ‘canons of Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations which are followed today by all economists with verbal 
differences here and there, the subject-matter closely corresponding 
in both the sets of canons. . Considering the widely different economic 
circumstances under which they were produced, it is remarkable that 
the Eastern and Western. canons agree so much as to matter and 
method.. To all intents and purposes, they were only rules for the 
guidance of the state ensuring justice between the payer and the payee 
When taken collectively, the Eastern maxims of taxation yield that 
' sound economic exposition which is neither far, nor different from what 
holds good in the modern world. They furnish similar results when 
they are analysed and point to the same objective in their operation. 
Mr. Jayaswal has only put some of them together without any refer- 
ence to the underlying economic principles. The guiding ideal is that 
—"it is not the heavily taxed realm which executes great deeds, but 
the moderately taxed one, whose ruler, not sacrificing the power of 
. defence, manages administration economically"? 

Ist Canon.—* A subject is bound to pay revenue to his king, inas- 
much as the king ensures the safe protection of all these things (of the 
cultivators and traders)"?. This is Gautama's dictum which is supported 
by Manu in his saying that "tax should be levied (by the king) having 
protected the people with weapons"*, The Mahabharata follows it up 
and allows taxation on the condition of protection* and enjoins beavy 


Bk. V, chap. II 

Mbh., xii, 4, 22, quoted in Mr. Jayaswal's Hindu Polity, p. 766, 
Gautama Samhita (Dutt's Translation), X, p. 678 

Manu Samhita, IX, rI9, p. 648. 

‘Apaddharma Parva, I39, p. IO3K: 
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(forced) taxation on the rich? who are expected to yield more for the 
protecting work of the state?. “Prosperous people should be gradually 
taxed in increased proportion”, i.e. in proportion to their income. This 
‘is but the first canon of Adam Smith which runs as follows — “Every 
subject ought to contribute to the revenue a sum proportionate to the 
income which he enjoys under the protection of the state”¢, 

IInd Canon.—' The Mahabharata and the Manusamhita lay down posi- 
tive injunctions that tax must be levied according to Sastra. The laws of. 
Manu lay down, “the king should take tax every year in-accordance with ° 

^. Bastra"5 while the. Epic declares, “taxing according to reason......... is 
a means to preservation"?, Thus “the king ought to receive taxes from 
the people following Sastra’’. The word ‘Sastra’ (law) and ‘reason’ 
imply. the well-known fixed rate and other incidents and exclude un- 
certainty and arbitrariness. It is in line with Adam Smith’s second 
canon which says that “taxes ought to be certain, not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the quantity to be paid ought to be cleat and ° 
plain to the contributor and every other person” 8 

सब Caston.—"In proper time, place, form, and strength (quantity) 
taxes should be extracted by the righteousking"?. The highly condensed 
form of this maxim compares well with the following 3rd canon of : 
Adam Smith: “Every tax ought to be levied in the time and in the 
manner in which it is most convenient for the contributor to pay”!®. 
Further it is pointed out by the Mahabharata that taking tax in a 
lumpsum at a time is equal to oppressing people?! 

IVth. Canon— Tax should be levied after consideration of the in-: 
come and expenditure of the people? ?."Nothing must be done to cause 
exhaustion by taxation”, In other words this is equal to what Manu 
says by way of caution—“one’s own root should not be destroyed by 
giving up taxes and duties nor that of others (subjects) by excessive 


X ,Ibid., r29, p. 2023« 
2 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 88, p.998. ` '3 Ibid. 
4 Fawcett's Pol. Econ., p. 97. 5 Manu Samhita, VII, 80, p. 365. 
6 Rajadharmanuéasana Parva, 58, p. 978. 
7 Ibid, 7, 9 987. — 8 Fawcett’s Pol, Econ, p. 799. . 
^ g Santi Parva, 88, 2, p. 2Iņ quoted in Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu 
Polity’, p. I66 - IO Fawcett's Pol, Econ., p. 798, 


. ıı Rajadharmanugasana Parva, 88, p. 998. 
I2 lbid, I20, p. 7079. I3 Ibid, 87, p. 997. 
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taxation’, In the illustration of this principle, the fourth 
canon of Adam Smith is covered sufficiently, viz, that “every tax 
should be so contributed as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state”, In Mill's opinion 
“it means apportioning the contribution of each person towards the 
expenses of government so that he shall feel neither more nor less 
inconvenienced from his share of the payment"?. The ancient Hindu 
economists also saw to the prosperity of the people and the fact that 
on it rested the sound policy of taxation, “Just as the calf can bear 
burdens strengthened by milk...so the people when they are pros- 
. perous" (unexploited)*, “Milk the cow but do not bore the udders”s 
says the Epic. i 

Two more minor canons follow from the above. These are men- 
tioned here, although Adam Smith has nothing like them. They are 
minor in the sense that they may be worked out from the principles 
already noticed. 

Vth Canon—The king should imperceptibly realise tax from the 
people without harming them (in the least)"*, In his ‘Hindu Polity’,Mr. 
Jayaswal has explained it to signify that “taxation should be such that 
it may not be felt by the subject”, The Epic has used in this connec- 
tion the metaphors of the works by the bee, the gnat, the leech, 
and milking, and all fcr the purpose of showirg that the process 
must not be felt to be troublesome*. The point to be obseved is that 
‘no pain nor harm should be caused to the people by sudden demands, 

VIth Canon.—“The king should tax Zzz/e by little like the bee collec- 
ting honey from flower"*, At another place the condition laid down 
for such an act is the increasing prosperity of the realm?°. It evidently 
aims atthe raising of the rates of taxation. Manu adds to it the 
phrase, ‘without harming the capital money of the subjects’ and is 

followed by Sukra?}, i 


I Manusamhita, vii, I39, p. 380; cf. ArthaSastra, p. 74 (Shama- 


_Sastry’s trans.). ` 2 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p. 799: 
3 Prin. Pol Econ, p. 484. 4 Ràjadharmàánu$zsana Parva, 87, ` 
p. 997- 5 Santi Parva, 88, 4, quoted in ‘Hindu Polity’, p. I67. 


6 RajadharmanuSdsana Parva, 88, p, 998. 7 Hindu Polity, p. 766. 

8 Rajadharmanugasana Parva, 88, I20, pp. 998, 40:6, 

9 Ibid. I20, p. 7076, . 

IO Hindu Polity, p. 766, II Manusawhita, vii, I29, p. 376; 
also Sukra-Niti, p. 83, i 
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. Industrial Taxation 


. From the fourth canon is deducible' the methods of industrial 
taxation which are given below. They are but special applications 
of the fourth canon in | its operation on industtial products. The 
principle remaining practically the same, the form isa little different. 
due to the. sphere in‘ which it acts. The keynote may. be said 
. to be in the language of Kautilya—"Just as fruits are gathered from 

garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue should be collec- 
ted as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of' revenue or of fruits, 
when unripe, shall never be carried on lest their source may be 
injured causing immense troublet. Kamandaka and Sukra have also 
endorsed it by saying that taxes should be raised like “the gardener 
who collects flowers and fruits having duly nourished the trees 
with care"? ; “a florist both tends and sprinkles water on his 
plants ‘and culls flowers from them’. This is the “principle of. 
replenishment or recuperation” according to Prof, B. K, Sarkar‘. 

In the -Mahābhārata and the Manusamhità are found special 
treatments of the rules’ regarding the levying of tax on articles of 
trade, and industrial and art products. They are taken up separately 
because of the highly technical matter involved 

(7) As. to trade :— 

` (a) “It is the duty of the king to fix rules (i, e, rates) of 
taxation on the traders, having considered their sale and 
purchase, increase and (expenses on) the way, food and 
clothing"5 ‘ 

(b) “The king should take taxes from the merchants on their 
articles after proper enquiry as to the prices. of sale and 
purchase of commodities, the-distance over which they 
are brought, the expenses onthe way for carriage and 

for safe-guarding them from thieves and robbers, and calcula- 
tion of profit on total expenses"^ 


I ArthaéSastra, p. 307. i 

2 Sukraniti, p. 8... The exact antithesis of gardener is the 
charcoal-maker who obtains everything after burning wood, Sukra’s 
illustration is for putting down heavy taxation. (Sukranrti p. 747) 
Cf, Prajagara Parva, 33, p. 452 e 3 Nitisara, p. 6r. 

4 Pol. Theo. and Inst. of Hindus, p. 386. 

5 Rājadharmānuśāsana Parva, 87, p. 997. 

6: Manusamhita, vii, I27, P. 378.. Í 
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As to Industry :— 

(a) “Rules of taxes ought to be made so that the fruit (profit) 
may be enjoyed both by the king and the worker... ..... but 

. never without properly examining the work as well as its 

fruits. Neither profit, nor execution of work, is possible 
without a cause (i.e. incentive) Covetous extraction is 
undesirable as it would at a time destroy trade, agriculture 
and the kingdom’?, 

(b) “On consideration in every possible way the king should 
fix the (rate of) tax, so that both sides, viz., he and the 
seller (producer) may get real fruits (profits) of their respec- 
tive works”?, 

As to art-products :— 

_ "The production, gifts, advances (to workers) and develop- 
ment of those who live by. artistic work should be specially 
noticed in fixing the rule of tax on them”, It is to be 
noted in this connection that a late writer like Sukra speaks of . 

maintaining artists according to need 


Import and Export Regulations 


.Mr. Jayaswal has shown from Kautilya the rules on importation 
and exportation of goods. Dr, Shamasastri’s articles in the Indian 
Antiquary,* threw some light on the subject and are very useful, 
Bad and injurious imports are discouraged while certain things are 
not at all allowed to go out of the country. The following principles ` 
are of great importance? :— 


my 4 C) i M 


(a) Imports harmful to the state and luxuries (fruitless) are to 
be discouraged by taxation” 

(b) Beneficial imports: should be made free of import duties?. 

(c) Articles which are rare in the country and those which 
would be soed for future production should be allowed in , 
free? 


RajadharmanuSisana Parva, 87, p. 997. 

Manusamhita, vii, 728, p. 378 

RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 87, p. 997 | 
Sukrantti, p 64. 5 Vol xxxiv. 6 Hindu Polity, p. 768, 
Arthasastra, II, 2I, p. LI2; Hindu Polity, p. 768 

Ibid 9 Ibid 
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(d) Certain commodities should not be exported, while their 
imports are to be encouraged by not being taxed at all, viz., 
weapons and armours, metals, military vehicles, rare 
things, grains and cattleन, 

(e) Foreign favourites and private manufactures of wines and 
liquors were taxed on the principle of compensation with 
reference to state manufactures’, 


Excise Duty 


Kautilya has a compensating charge for liquor of private and foreign 
manufacture. Mr. Jayaswal says,—“foreign favourites and private 
manufactures in wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of com- 
pensation with reference to state manufactures"?, The countervailing 
duty in such cases kept the prices equal The Arthaéastra has laid 
down,—Those who deal with liquor, other than those of the king, 
shall pay five- per cent as toll" and the superintendent....."shall 
fix the amount of compensation (vaidharana) due to the king 
(from local and foreign merchants for entailing loss on the king's 
liquor traffic)’*. 


Estra Taxation 


This involves great constitutional issues, signifying consent on the 
part of the peopie in consideration of extraordinary circumstances such 
as war, danger, famine, and disease, It is intimately connected with 
the doctrine of resistance and revolution in the case of illegal taxation. 
That the people were consulted and often had to be coaxed for raising 
revenue for special purposes is plain and clear from the ancient politi- 
cal writings, although the exact limits are not available from them, 
The important principle, on which such taxation is based, is the will 
of the people towards the realisation of an object of common welfare 
and interest, and it comes out most conspicuously in the case of 
extra taxation. 

While the Epic offers the general advice of “taxing pleasingly and 
peacefully,”* it allows extra tax in times of danger and difficulty. “in 


I Artbaáastra, II, 2r, p. 777; Hindu Polity, p. 768. 

2 Arthagastra, II, 25, p. i24 ; Hindu Polity, p. 69. 

3 Hindu Polity, p. 769 4 Arthaéastra, p. y2t. 
5 Rajadharmanuéasana Parva, £20, p. IOI, 
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times of danger the king can (for the purpose of protecting the people) 
take unsanctioned things without enraging the people”. Raising 
money by force is not forbidden in times of danger’, Manu allows 
special rates of taxation to meet such untoward necessity. “In 
danger one-eighth and in grave danger one-fourth” is his standards, 
Kautilya enjoins “revenue by demand in financial trouble" and the 
rates of one-third and one-fourth of grains‘. He' also advises public 
. "subscriptions" as another means’. Sukra follows Manu and points 
out roundly that "the ruler should realise his share of revenue 
. according to Prajapati’s system, but in times of danger and diffi- 
culty according to Manu’s system". ‘When preparing to destroy 
the enemy he should receive from people special grants of duties, 
fines, etc."*, He adds that the amount so gained should be returned 
in proper time, This is like the modern national debt. 

Butthis does not mean thatthe people had no voice over such 
l extra taxation. In fact the king had to approach them for such a 
purpose, showing such special items of the budget as “building walls, 
paying officers and workers and other charges"'. Even in case of 
religious needs the money was to be the willing gift of the people. 
“Sacrificial rites should be undertaken by the king with the money 
lovingly given by prosperous subjects without being oppressed”®, 
Specimen of royal speeches illustrate, how far and in what way, the 
king had to appeal to the people for money grants, whether against 
danger or for religious needs. . 

The Mahabharata gives the following ,—"The king desiring money 
should appeal to the people showing the danger (ahead): ‘See, in the ` 
country there is fear from the enemy, butit willshortly disappear 
like the flowering bamboo. The enemies having combined with the 
‘robbers have for their own destruction aimed at attacking my 
kingdom. Now I pray for money from you, gentlemen; since this 
serious danger has appeared. -When the present difficulty will be 
got rid of, I shall return your money to you. If the enemy forcibly 
takes your money you will never get it back and your family and . 
children will be destroyed in case of their attack. Who will then 


Apaddharma Parva, 732, p. 7023. 
Ibid 3 Manüsamhita, x, I20, p. 648. 
Artha$ástra, pp. 30t, 302 . 5 Ibid, p. 303. 


Sukraniti, pp. 27, 738. 
Rájadharmaunsüsana Parva, 87, p. 998 
Anu$üsana Parva, 6r, p. 236. 
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‘enjoy your wealth ? You are like my children and I. become 
highly pleased to see your prosperity. I am, therefore, appealing to you 
for funds at this time of distress. Do you put a stop to this 
troublé tothe state by subscribing funds according to your might. 
Money should not be considered dear. in times of danger"! 

The Digha Nikàya also supplies the king’s appeal for a ‘sacrifice. 
Mr.-Jayaswal has given this form of demand :—"I intend to offer a 
great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen (Venerable ones, according to 
Rhys Davids) give their sanction to what will be to me for weal and 
welfare”. Ifthe people gave their sanction, the king was to prepare 
. and perform the sacrifice and the country had to pay a tax for it? 

Sukra also furnishes an example of the king’s procedure against 

danger in approaching the people for money-grants. It seems to be 
an imitation of the Epic both in form and thought, and does not 
yield anything new. Its interest, however, is in the fact that the 
idea is preserved even down to the late age of Sukra. He advises 
that-"in times, of danger the king should call on the wise men, the 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives and councillors, and 
humbly consult their wishes: in the proper manner”. The royal 
speech is to'be like the following, —"I shall do away with the danger 
if you give me your counsels. You are my friends and not servants. 
I have no other sources of help besides you all... ..I shall remember 
‘the benefit rendered by you. and pay back the remainder after 
‘ getting rid of the trouble”s, : 

_ The reference here is to the raising of subscriptions and loans 
or National Debt. The noticeable difference between the Epic and 
Sukra is that the appeal in the former is to the people in general 
and is more detailed and emphatic, while in the latter it is merely 
like a gist and is limited to those who are closely attached to the 
king as his immediate associates and relatives. It shows some decay 
of the democratic attitude and a tendency to centralisation. 


Kinds and Rates of Taxes 


From thé above account it is clear that there were several sources 
of revenue which in their turn characterised the taxes paid to the 


I RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 87, pp. 997-8. 
2 .Digha Nikaya, Kutadanta Sutta, sec. If; Hindu Polity, p. 94. 
3 Ibid, 4. Sukraniti, p. 265. & Ibid. p. 265. 
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state. They rose from the uses ofarticles by the tax-payers or the 
people in general. That the people were the very ultimate: source 
of revenue was a fact recognised. probably long before varieties of 
taxes came into vogue. As early as the immediate post-Vedic 
period it was realised that the burden of taxation fell quite naturally 
onthe common masses. Hence the Satapatha Brahmana declared 
that both “Brahma (priesthood) and Ksatra (ruling power, nobility) 
depend upon the people"*. In the Samhita périod "the Vaiáya is 
described as tributory to another’, The Mahabharata and the Artha- 
$àstra of Kautilya entertain the same view, the’ former holding that 
“the king is always dependent on others”,i.e. the subjects? and the latter 
stating expressly that “finance and army depend upon the people”s, 
The economic existence of the state is analysed backwards and is 
shown tobe closely connected with the business side of the life of 
the people including, as far as it could, trade and commerce, as they 
were in those ancient days. It is to be remembered that "the measure 
and price of property should be subject to taxes” and not property s 
itself of the people according to the rule of Vasistha’. 

In the Vedic period bal: or tribute is most prominently mentionéd* 
Prof. Basu has pointed out that it meant religious offering as well 
e.g. tribute to Indra, the king. of gods. “The word ‘bali’ has frequently 
been used to signify offerings to gods but 'balihrt' (tax-bearing) 
could not but have meant tribute to the king"*, Nothing is men- 
- tioned in the Rg Veda as to the rate of this tax. Perhaps the 
time was not quite mature. Zimmer has therefore remarked 
that “fixed taxes the people did not pay the king ; they brought to 
him voluntary presents’. He compared this with the old Germanic 
conditions mentioned in Tacitus, Germania I5.° Buta passage in the 
Atharva Veda gives a clue which can be used advantageously for 
explaining the situation. The Atharva Veda has it— 

“When yonder kings, who sit beside Yama, divide 
. Among themselves the sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled’. 


Sat. Br., XI, 2, 7, 36. 2 Camb. Hist. of India, p. व28. 
Moksadharma Parva, 32I, p. LISI. 4 Arthasastra, p. 393. 
Vasistha Samhita, XVII, p. 803, (Dutt’s Trans). 
Rg Veda, V, t, r0 ; VIII, roo, 9. 
Indo-Aryan Polity, p. 7g. 8  Altindisches Leben, p. I66. 

9 Atharva Veda, III, 297, vol. I, p.- 24 (Griffith's trans) Also 
cf. the four ypas or debts well-known in Sanskrit literature, 
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Griffith says that it is for “immunity from taxation in the next world’? 
by means of sacrificial rites. It is certainly a reflex of the condition 
‘in this sublunar world and beautifully suggests, by the phrase “hopes 
fulfilled”, the precarious harvesting prospects in an agricultural country 
like India, The same Veda explains further, 

“The wealth which husbandmen aforetime, digging like men 

Who find their food with knowledge, buried (as seed-corn), 

This to the king, Vivasvat's son, (Yama) I offer, 

Sweet be our food and fit for sacrificing :”? 

As regards the Buddhist timé, Fick also has observed that “so far 
as I. have seen, the Játakas contain no fixed rule concerning the nature 
of these taxes nor concerning the amount of the king's share"?, But 
it is to be remembered that the Buddhist tradition had parallel to 
itself the dictates of the law-books. The Voltairic taunt of the 
Buddhist monk Áryadeva at an unknown Frederick is a remarkable 
example proving the dependence of the king on the sixth portion of 
the produce of the people‘. Again although the Jatakas have no 
reference to such a rule, the Mahavastu mentions this time-honoured 
and classical proportion from the very foundation of the states, All 
this may be due more or less to Hindu influence, but nothing but time 
seems to account for the increased rate from the Vedic to the Buddhist 
time. The ‘Cambridge History of India’ following V. A. Smith points 
out one-sixth to one-sixteenth rate in the Buddhist time*. The Greek 
account based on Megasthenes shows one-fourth of produce in addition 
to rent and ten per cent charges on sales’. 

In the period of the Law-Books exhaustive details are furnished 
by Gautama, Visnu, and Manu, including both direct and indirect 
taxes. Gautama gives the following scale,—“Cultivators should pay a 
tenth, eighth or a sixth part of their produce .....a ‘fiftieth part of 
profit on animals and gold; a twentieth part of the profit on trade 


- and-a sixth part of that made on fruit, honey, flowers, medicines 
and bulbs"*, 


ı Atharva Veda, iii, 29:, vol. I, p. I24. 2 Ibid vi II6 


vol. I, p. 309 : | . 3 Fick's Social Organization &c., p. 6, 
(Dr, Maitra’s trans), 4. Cf. Catubgatika, p. 46I. 


5 Mahávastu, Senart’s ed., vol I, pp. 347-348. 


6. Cambridge History of India, p. r99; V. A. Smith, J. R. A. S 
4897, Or Sf. 


7 Ibid, pp. बा0, 48, 8 Gautama Samhita, X, p. 678, (Dutt's tr.). 
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Visnu’s procedure is similar with slight differences here and 
there,— “One sixth of paddy, similarly in respect of all food ‘grains ;' 
two per cent on animals, gold and clothes; one sixth of meat 
honey, clarified butter, medicinal herbs, scents, flowers, fruits, timbers 
leaves, deer-skins, earthen vessels (baked), unbaked vessels, and 
bamboo works; one tenth profit on indigenous articles and one 
twentieth of that on imported articles". Confiscation of goods is 
enjoined on non-payment?, 

Manu has the following rates,—“One sixth or eighth or twelfth 
part of paddy or grains after due consideration of the strength of 
the soil, needs of cultivation and extent of labour; one-fiftieth of 
animals and gold ; one-sixth of the profits on the sale of the seventeen 
kinds of goods, viz., trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, scents, plants. 
vegetables, juice, flowers, fruits, leaves, roots, grass, wicker-work, 
earthen vessels and those of leather, and stone articles?. 

The Mahabharata recognises without much  particularisation,— 
‘One-sixth part of grains and custom duty'?, one-tenth of paddy, 
one fiftieth of animals and gold‘, It also adds things needed for the 
personal use of the kings, as well as import and export duties and fines 
and forefeitures"?, Thus the Epic adds to the law-books something 
which is not there, l 

This is a decided advance but does not stand on par with what is 
to be found in Kautilya’s Arthaśāstra?. The following details show the 
highly technical and particularised treatment never found elsewhere 
within the limits of Indian political literature. The kinds of taxes 
noticed in the Arthaéastra are-roughly indicated, their subdivisions 
being left out :—“Revenue from forts, country-parts, mines, buildings, 
gardens, forests, cattle, roads, imports, exports and port-towns, and 
special taxes? 

Something of the rates may be seen here like the . above:— 

“Taxes that are fixed (pindakara), that are paid in form of one 
sixth of the produce (gadbhaga), provisions for the army (senabhakta), 
taxes that are levied for religious purposes (bali) tributes from - 


Visnu Samhita, III, p. 820 (Dutt's trans). 

Manusamhita, VII, 730-732, p. 378. 3 Santi Parva, 7I , P. 987. 
Ibid., 67, p. 984. 5 Ibid. 

Ibid., 7I, 70 ; Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, pt. II, p. I62. 

Ind. Ant., XXXIV (3905). 

Arthagastra, pp. 65, IĮI-II9, 756, 303. 
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vassal kings and others (kara), special collection on the birth of a 
prince (utsaüga) taxes from margins (pàr$va), compensation for 
damages (parihinaka), presentation to the king (aupayanika), taxes 
on lands below lakes, tanks, etc. built by state (kaistheyaka)!. 

Kamandaka mentions eight sources of revenue purely in imitation 
of Kautilya's Arthasastra—'" Agriculture, communications (to facilitate 
commercial traffic), entrenchment of strong-holds for soldiers in. the 
capital (for protectiag merchants), construction of dams and bridges 
across rivers, erection of enclosures for elephants, working of mines 
and quarries, felling and selling timber, and the peopling of 
uninhabited tracts—these eight-fold sources of revenue the sovereign , 
should ever enhance"? 

Sukra allows—“Sulka (duty) from market-places, streets, and mines 
and from usury, the king's share being the thirty-second part, or the 
twentieth or sixteenth part,—similarly one third, one fourth, and half 
from places irrigated by tanks, rivers, etc. ; one sixth from barren and 
rocky soils ; half of gold, a third of silver, one fourth of copper, one 
sixth of zinc, and iron, half of gems, glass, lead, after expenses have 
been met" 

Although there is hardly any uniformity in the rates of taxation : 
in any period or in the different authors of different periods, 
they are interesting in the sense that they disclose how revenue used 
to be collected by the ancients and how they calculated the proportions. 
Many other. points of economic importance are inlaid in these dry 
lists of things and materials, and the charges on them, but they do. 
not concern political philosophy proper or the theories regarding 
taxation. 

It is noteworthy that, even if no permanent settlement was available 
in the days of yore, the rates were looked upon as pretty fixed on a 
vague average. This can be easily understood from a dictum of the 
Mahabharata—important as it is in more senses than one—where a 
king is called a **zr$amsa" (a mean injurer of men) who raises tax higher. 
than what it used to be in the reign of previous monarchs, ie, in the 
past‘. Sukra has also the remark that “people do not like new taxes” 
generallys. .Of course no rule could have been laid down on a thin 
basis like the above, but it was certain that even in taxation a rough 


I Arthasgastra, pp. II2, II3. .2 Nitisara, p. 60. 
3 Sukraniti, pp. I47, 740. Cf. Sarkar’s Pos. Background of H. 
Socio, p. 776... 4 Udyoga Parva, 42, p. 462. 5 Sukraniti, p. 89. 
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customary calculation had sufficient influence on the minds of the 
people. An extreme ‘nrgansa’ could thus through greed and headi- 
ness upset the balance of the state. The whole question really involv- 
ed the change of rates from past ones to the immediate demands?. 

Tax rendered in the shape of labour was a common method of pay- 
‘ment countenanced in the law-books and other political literature as 
parallel to payment in kind. The king was empowered to have 
manual work in turn from all artizans and labourers or those who had 
to live by labour?. It is not certain what status these people had in 
the state. Most probably the principle was not to touch their earning, 
either because it was very small or for the purpose of encouraging 
. their respective vocations, Nothing can also be said with certainty 
as to what was exactly meant by insisting on payment by labour, 
although it had its positive utility and object for the time. Yet it 
ought to be considered as a special kind of tax, but its rates would 
not be different and various enough to be traced out here, Manu's 
standard being one day per month and Sukra's one day per fortnight?, 


Spiritual Tas 


Spiritual tax is uniquely and essentially a Hindu conception rising 
‘out of the intimate relation and reciprocity between the king and the 
people. Itis evidently connected with the various aspects of kingship. 
Although it has no material value. nor any economic significance, yet 
itis closely associated with the policy of the state in its largest issues, 
in determining the character of the people. Hopkins has pointed out 
that "the royal tax is not only in kind, material, but also spiritual", 
In all probability, this idea comes from the natural expectation of having 
a share of the prosperity of the people, first material, then spiritual ; 
the first is tapped by taxation as usual, and the second holds good in 
theory only. Certainly the king is the.partaker of the fame and dignity 
of his people, and this may be extended to the sphere of the spiritual 
as well. 

In the coritract theory of the Mahabharata, this tax is mentioned 


I This is also connected with the causes of revolution 3 see 
L.H.Q., I, pp. 696ff. fo. 

2 Gautama Samhita, X, p. 679 ; Manusamhita, VII, 338, p. 380; 
Rajdharmanuégasana Parva, 76, p.990; Arthasastra, pp. 74०, 742 ; 
Sükrantti, p. 748. 3 Manusamhità VII, :38 ; Sukrantti, p. 748. 

4 Ethics of India, p. 738, l 
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last of all together with the other kinds of taxes, It is instituted 
with the contract itself and in fact is a part of it. So it is said— 

- “You will get one-fourth of the religious merit of those religious works 
which we shall perform being protected by your prowess”, 

This share and its exact proportion are both repeated more than 
once in the Epic, showing that it was well accepted at.the time,?. An . 
important reservation is also mentioned, so as to make the theory of 
spiritual taxation operative in both ways. In case of bad protection, 
ie, misrule, one-fourth of the peoples’ sin would also go to the king as 
his portion?. If he has the share of the merits, let him also have 
an equal share of the demerits, almost like the fisherman's reward in 
the fable going to the gate-keeper as his dues. The real meaning is 
that the king is responsible for the moral and spiritual decay of the 
kingdom in his charge 

Some of the law-books have the same idea as to the king's share 
in the merits and sins of the people+. The whole theory is more canon 
ical than political and economic. 


Exemptions and Exceptions 


Over and above the general methods of taxation dealing with prin- 
ciples and rates, there were necessary exceptions according to the nature “ 
of time and circumstances. A type of exception or exemption, if it 
may really be 50 called, to the general rule already seen, was that the 
rich were havily taxed from the Vedic time down to the age of Sukras, 
On the other end of the scale, remissions were allowed as special cases 
- unavoidable and unforeseen. The Brahmanas as a class were generally 
free from all payments. A short survey will elucidate the conditions 
underlying all such exceptional procedures 

The Mahabharata emphatically forbids taxing when there is no 
rain and the crops have not grown. Poor men, children, and women ~ 
are exempted from taxation evidently on the ground that they could ° 
not earn anything. The following lines from the Epic bear out the 


I RéajadharmanuSasana Parva, 67, p. 984. 

2 Ibid., 72, 75, pp. 988, 990. 3 Ibid., 72, p. 988. 

4 Gautama Samhita, XI, p. 68i; Visnu Samhita, III, p. 820; 
Yajfiavalkya Samhita, P. 55 

5 See supra, also Rg Veda, I, 65, 4, p. 90 Sukraniti, p. 738. 
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point—“If on account of drought people culivate (their lands) by 
drawing water from wells (dug for the purpose), it will not be 
right for the king to tax them then. The king should carefully protect 
the poor, the old, the blind, and children. No tax should be taken 
from women who are not in a position to pay. Tax on the slender 
means of the poor destroys the glory of the king and the state. Sin 
visits the king in whose kingdom children wistfully look at good food 
which they cannot get to eat!. Surely the hungry looks of the poor 
burn mankind?. 

. Manu has a qualifying statement in this respect, advising very 
slight and light taxation in case of the poor—“From the poor subjects, 
even those who live by selling vegetables, the king should take a 
little tax”. 

And there is also a slight hint as to the maintenance of the poor, 
helpless and those without any qualification (cepacity for earning)*; 
It is no wonder that Sukra considers Manu's scheme to be meant for 
the times of dangers, Vasistha is similarly for taking a very small 
tax from artizans, but leaves free the aged, the widows, unmarried girls, 
and students*, Further he adds that—“There is no duty on livelihood 
gained by wit, nor on infants, nor on an emissary, nor on what is 
gained by begging, nor on the residue of a property left after a 
robbery, nor on a érotriya, a religious mendicant, and religious 
sacrifice", 

Gautama remits duties when things are sold at a lesser price® and 
so does Sukra when things are unsold?. Vasistha omits tax on rivers, 
grass, forests, mountains, and places for cremation?®, and Kautilya in 
a number of cases, the most prominent among them being —“Living 
in tracts of low or middle quality, acquiring uncultivated land, being 
a learned man, an orator, charitable and brave, having no subsistence, 
emergent occasions”??, 

All these go to show that the ancient law-givers and politicians 
tried to meet the demands of their times in respect of poverty and 


I Anuśāsana Parva, 6I, p. 7236. 2 Ibid. 5:, p. 7237. 

3- Manusauhità, VII, 737, p. 380. 4 Ibid., IX, 3r2, 636. 
5 See supra, pp. 36, 37. 6  Vasistha Samhita, XVII, p. 304. 
7 Ibid. 8 Gautama Samhita, X, p. C79. 

9 Sukraniti, p. 7429. I0 Vasistha Samhita, XIII, p. 804. 
II Arthasastra, pp. 52, 270, 302, 49%, 
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other economic conditions including failure, partial and otherwise, 
of business and similar incidents. The balance between economics 
.and politics was maintained as clearly as possible, since both are so 
related as to react mutually at all times and under all circumstances. 


Brahmanical Privilege 


The question of the Brahmana's immunity from taxation, coming 
down from the days of the Satapatha Brahmana?, deserves special 
attention and careful treatment, for it is a point which has been 
often suspected to, be economically unsound and partial in principle?. 
Soma Deva Suri in his Nitivakyamrta is not willing to make any 
the least allowance on any ground like Kautilya who has even the 
hermit’s tax’. But it has a value or economic importance, although 
it is by no means absolute. It is admitted everywhere in Hindu Politics 
and is accepted as such,* having at the same time that reservation which 
preserved the rule but stopped and obstructed abuse. In fact it really 
turis on and is conditioned by actual and proper Brahmanical functions: 
and duties and is in this sense somewhat like the “U tilities" mentioned 
by Mills. 

The orthodox canonical writers explain the Brahmanical privilege 
by the idea of exchange. The Brahmana’s gift of religious merits, pro- 
bably. including teaching, writing, and other cultural (philosophical 
and scientific) activities, was supposed to take the place of taxes. So 
'Vispu says supported by Manu—“He (the king) shall not collect 
revenue from Brahmanas, for they give virtue as tax unto the king’’®, 

“The $rotriya's daily religious work, when properly supported by 
king, gives prosperity to the state, and wealth and long life to the king 
himself’. k 

“It is said that the Brahmana first made the Vedas known, the 


I, Sat. Br. v. 3. 3. I2; v. 4. 2. 3; S. B. E., XLI, pp. 72, 95. 
2 See Dr. N. N. Law's Ancient Ind. Polity, p. 750. 
3 Nitivakyamrta, vii, cited in Hindu Polity II, p. 33; Arthasastra 
p. 26. , 
4 Gautama Samhita, X, p. 679 ; Vasisbha Samhita, XVII, p. 803 ; 
Visnu Samhita, IIT, p. 820; hajadharmanugasana Parva, 7I, p. 988; 
Moksadharma Parva, I32, p. ॥024 > Manusa:nhita, VII, 33, p. 379; 
ArthaSastra, pp. 52, 302 ; Sukrantti, pp. 263, 269 (indirectly). 
s Mill, Prin. of Pol. Econ., p. 29. 6 Visnu Samhita, III, p. 820. 
7 ‘Manusaunhité, VII, I36, p. 380. ` i 
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Brahmana saves (one) from misfortune, Therefore, the Brahmana shail 
not be made to pay taxes”?, i 

_ But the heterodox thought of the Mahabharata qualifies the above 
assertion by adding that—“Those Brahmanas, who are not §rotrivas 
(i. e. strictly pious) nor have the household fire going, should be taxcd 
by the king and set to work without pay"?. 

Moreover, even a later work as the Devibhagavata recommencs the 
same drastic procedure with regard toa Bráhmana who does .not dis- 
charge his duties, i. e. does not do the function for which he is meant in 
society. Asa matter of course the Brahmana has his own well mapped 
out social duty. Disregard of this brings him within the operation 
of the rule in the Devibhagavata and the Harivaméa which runs as 
follows :— 

“The king ought to consider as Südra that Brahmana in his king- 
dom who‘ is devoid of the Vedas (i.e, Vedic knowledge) and is 
unlearned (not merely educated) and therefore fit to be taxed (like 
the other castes) and set to ploughing the land"'5, 

“But a Brahmana who has no touch with Vedic learning, should 
be forced to do the works of a Sidra by all righteous kings........ he is 
to be counted a non-Braáhmana"*. — ' ; 

_ Even the great champion of Brahmanism, Manu, advises royal 
support of Brahmanas after the proper examination of their works and 
conducts, A comparison with Mills statement will bring out the 
underlying principle :— ` 

As to the “Utilities fixed and embodied in human beings the labour 
being in this case employed in conferring on human beings qualities 
which render them serviceable to themselves and others. To this 
class belongs the labour of all concerned in education, not only 
school-masters, tutors, and professors, but............... moralists and 
clergymen as far as productive of benefit, physicians as far as instru- 
mental in preserving life and physical and mental efficiency, the 
labour of various trades, sciences and  arts«..--and all labour 
bestowed by any person throughout life in improving knowledge 
or cultivating the bodily or mental faculties of themselves and others" e, 


Vasisthasamhita, IIT, p. 753 

RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 76, p. 990. 

Devibhagavata, p. IIT, 4 Harivaméa, Visnu Parva, p. 29. 
Manusamhita, VII, 233. 

Mill’s Prin. of Pol. Econ., p. 29. 
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The regulations about taxing Brahmanas, therefore, yield to the 
general rulé of unproductive labour.’ Reading between the lines it 
becomes clear that.no one was allowed to lie fallow, that is labour from . 
all in some shape or other was necessary for social good and the up-keep 
of the state. The Bráhmaga could not be allowed to cause economic 
loss to society and state. He had to be useful in some way, either by: 

“plying his own legitimate vocation: or by doing other works. That 
-the state had the power of forcing the highest caste to be really and 
‘directly. productive in default of all the utilities for which it was left 
free to itself shows great advance in sound economics, Certainly it 
‘needed to be perceived.and worked out before it-could be promulgated 
as a principle and enacted as law. 


J. N. C. GANGULY 


Hindu Politios in Italian 
II 


Machavellism 
है ॥ 


It is clear that Machiavelli looms large in Italian thought. The 
Italian writers are, moreover, frank enough .to admit that Machiavel- 
lismo is an eternal phenomenon. According to them it is a synonym 
for political science, the science of practical life. In Machiavellismo, 
as they understand it, is of course to be included the philosophy of 
Hindu arthasdstras and nitisastvas as well. 

‘The authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often even the verbal 
identities. The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite 
successful. l l है 

But it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal 
analogies or identities are not always necessary and as a matter of 
fact not possible. It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought 
can be proved to be the same or similar, All that is wanted is the 
discovery of the “nearest approaches” or closest neighbours, For, 
after all, no two individuals can ever be exact duplicates, and no two 
systems perfect doubles of “each other. Students of comparative 
philosophy are not unaware that even where a verbal identity exists 
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there may exista profound distinction in the personality. Without 
a proper orientation to these limitations the establishment of equations 
between the tenets of thinkers can but degenerate into a puerile play 
with words, 

Of the three great ancient and medieval European types of politi- 
cal theory, Aristotelian, Thomist and Machiavellian, it is certainly 
the Machiavellian that the artka and zi literature approaches the 
most in fundamental particulars. Hindu thought is secular like 
the political philosophy of Aristotle, but A's categories are the philoso- 
phical correlates of the city-state. Thomas Aquinas discusses the 
problems of a larger territorial entity and also of the monarchy exactly 
as the Hindu thinkers do, but he is the embodiment of theocracy which 
is absent in the Kautilyan theorisings. Machiavelli treats of secular, 
untheocratic or rather aggressively anti-theocratic, as well as larger and 
wider than urban, national interests.; and although at heart a lover 
of democracy as in Discourses, he considers monarchy to be the best 
adapted to the conditions of Italian life in his time. Naturally, there- 
fore, the student of Hindu political theories is likely to find greater 
points of contact with M. than with other thinkers. 

It need be remembered, however, that almost every philosophical 
system contains concepts and categories, some of which are virtually 
universal or at any rate have remained universal up till now. Inspite 
of the differences in the Hellenic, Patristic, Machiavellian and other 
atmospheres a great deal of doctrines happens to be common to one 
another. Thus considered, the doctrines of Hindu political philosophy 
may safely be referred indifferently, by way of interpretation or sugges- 
tive allusion, once to Aristotle, at another time to the Stoics, Schoolmen 
and Church Fathers, and then again to all the "moderns" from 
Machiavelli to Treitschke?, especially on such questions as justice, 
‘ Jaw, authority etc. 

The attempts at explaining the doctrines of different philosophers 
in the background of one another are very valuable in the history of - 
science, In the first place they serve to throw light on the evolution 





I See the chapter on “The Peers and Cognates of Sukra" in my 
Pos. Back. Hind. Soc, Vol. II, Part I (Allahabad, 7927), where inci- 
dentally, Machiavellism has been sought to be placed in its proper 
sociological perspective. It will be noticed that some of the noblest 
sentiments ever expressed in political philosophy come from Machia- 
velli, 
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of the human mind, And secondly, simply as attempts at referential 
interpretation, they help forward the establishment of cultural perspec- 
tives. Altogether, a host of surprising identities and resemblances can 
be discovered between the most diverse bodies of thought, so far as 
the categories are concerned, and sometimes also in the realm of. 
realities or substantial aspects of thought. 

But a caution is noteworthy. The categories cf thought in the 
world's philosophical literature have varied very little through the ages. 
Identities can be discovered even between Treitschke’s Politik and 
Aristotle’s Politica. For one thing, both consider the state to be the 
greatest and the highest instrument of human well-being. Treitschke, 
again, the Prussian Protestant, is as far removed from the Patristic 
conception of the Kingdom of God as Aristotle the Pagan could be 
from the Pauline world-view. And yet it would be popularising ari 
absurdity if one were to treat Aristotle and Treitschke as representa- 
tives of. one and the same philosophical ‘system, or to believe that 
Treitschke is only preaching to Bismarckian Germany what Aristotle 
had done to the ancient-world-on the eve of the Hellenistic epoch. 

To avoid such absurdities and childishnesses in comparative studies 
it would be necessary, not only so far as the present investigation is 
concerned, but also in regard to other cases, to postulate the position 

_ that almost every philosophical equation or parallelism is to be under- 
stood as valid within more or less wide limits, Such limits are then 
taken for granted by the present reviewer while accepting the Italian 
researches in Hindu Machiavellismio as substantially sound and - 
reasonable. l 


By the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of 
Indian Machiavellis it would be interesting to. inquire how Indian . 
scholars are oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavellism as a 
creed. l : l 
Two Indian publications each dealing with political theory . have 
recently tried to handle the question of Machiavellism in Indian 
thought. These are Les Theories diplomatiques de UInde ancienne et 
P Arthasastra (Paris, 7923) by Kalidas Nag? and History of Hindu 
Political Theories (Calcutta, I923) by U. Ghoshal. 


It Half of Nag's text deals with literary history in the course of 
which certain constitutional terms are discussed and a few politica] 
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Some of the moralisings in the #u! and artha literature have been 
put together by Nag on a page (rIr2} of his book. And he says, 
“Dans cette conception ethique Kautilya est bien loin de Machiavel 
avec. lequel la été comparé de facon superficelle (In “ethical concepts 
Kautilya‘ is far removed from Machiavelli with whom. he has been 
compared in a superficial manner). 

But, which Machiavelli does Nag have before his mind's eye when he 
makes the above statement? Is Machiavelli a mere name to be execrated 
by those who have the least acquaintance with the person and by 
men.like Frederick the Great and Metternich who ‘in their lives were 
perhaps móre Machiavellian than Machiavelli ever was as a human 

‘being ?.Is it not possible from the. Machiavellian literature to quote 
an' array of fine phrases and idealistic truisms ?. 

Machiavelli is the author not only of Prince but of Discourses on 
the First Ten Books of Livy's: History of Rome and History of Florence 
as well. He is, besides, the writer-of a socio-political report on French 
affairs (Ritrattz delle cose della Francia) which he prepared while he was 


‘passages reproduced at length. He speaks of the “spiritual communism 
of the Brahmanas” and does not. hesitate to bring in the relations of. . 
the “Roman Emperors” with the “Roman Church”’ while dealing with 
the primitive, tribal conditions as depicted in. Vedic literature (pp 
I8-I9). An appendix gives a list of political terms such as are found 
in the inscriptions (pp. I23-32). This item represents a valuable 
attempt and is perhaps the first of its kind, but nothing has been done 
to set the theories and the inscriptions in the perspective of each 
other f | 

Altogether the work is archaological and antiquarian in character. 
Its chief value lies.in the service it has done to French thought by 
. translating some of the old Sanskrit texts, especially the Arthaésastra, 
-on the saptīùga (pp. 65-74) and on the subject described in. the title, 
- namely, mandala or international relations (pp. 2कागा), the, topic of 
Narendra Nath Law's Inter-siate Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta 
I920). The constant references to the Wakabhirata and the mits texts 
form a noteworthy feature. 

There is no attempt to interpret. the categories in the light of 
“laws of peace and war.” Although a book on diplomatie, the contents 
do not betray any orientation to the problems of droit des gens (law ot 
nations) or even to political science generally. With Machiavelli, 
as a consequence, Nag does not come to close quarters, ` 
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a political agent at tne court of Louis XII, something like Megasthenes’ 
Indika, A treatise on war, L’Arte della Guerra, also comes from 
Machiavelli’s pen. He was, moreover, a poet, a writer of love-poems. 

_ As for M's purely political writings, it is curious that people should 
single him out as the embodiment of tyranny, vice and vileness. 
As Ferrari observes in his brochure entiled Machiavelli (849), the 
Florentine diplomat owes his bad name to the Catholic church and ° 

the Jesuits who considered him or rather his thoughts to be their 
mortal enemy. . The reasons for this hatred are obvious. l 
. M. was an advocate of the secularization of the state. He turned 
out therefore to be the inspirer of political movements against the 
Papacy among the ruling heads of Protestant countries (cf. Henry 
VIII of England). He was indeed another Luther and thus another 
: enemy of the vested interests of the theological status quo. _ 

But Catholicism has not been able to crush M. The Protestants 
in every country hailed him as a prophet. It may be added that the 
. *nation-makers" of the times in their attempts at establishing the “new: 
monarchy" found a great spiritual support in the ideas of M. Machia- 
vellism is really the first’ clear formulation of *"nationsalism", 
“nationality-principle,” and so forth in European history. 

To quote Ferrari, again, "under Richelieu the admiration for M. 
. became more easy, under Louis XIV more natural”. And in the 

eighteenth century Voltaire counted him amongst the “greatest 
inventors in the art of politics.” 

: Ina recent publication entitled Le piu delle pagine di N. Machiavelli 
(The most beautiful pages of N. M, Milan, r925) by Prezzolini, there 
is recorded a number of opinions on M. by various thinkers and famous 
persons, We see that no less a democrat and revolutionist than 
Jean Jacques Rousseau considered M. to be “an honest man and a 
good citizen.” And Vittorio Alfiero, the great Italian dramatist 
of the epoch of the Risorgimiento observes: “The History of Florence 
and Discourses breathe in every page grandeur of spirit, justice and 
liberty, which cannot be read without feeling enkindled in oneself the . 
same sentiments”. l 

The source of Nag’s prejudice regarding M. is not evident. For, 
only the name Machiavelli has been mentioned by him atid nothing else. 

However, Machiavelli, we are to understand, is postulated to be 
the veritable Devil. And as a contrast Kautilya is even credited 
(p. 43) with principes très liberaux (very liberal principles), And these 
‘principles are said to raise his diplomacy quite above “des intrigues 
`, cruelles et sordides (cruel and sordid intrigues), 
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If so, it is strange that Nag should take the pains to devote three 
.pages of his peroration (ti9-2I) in order to explain why it is that 
the entire arthg literature,—Kautilyaism, so to say, came to be con- 
demned and repudiated, as he believes, by the Hindu mind from Asoka 
down to Mallinatha ? He thinks that /'espzzz hindou est porté à s'ecarter 


`. du rédlou à lidealiser (the Hindu spirit tends'to avoid the’ real or 


idealize it). En général, it is said to reject the philosophy guil trouve 

cruelle (which it finds cruel.) 

What evidences N. possesses for his surmise about the. alleged 
esprit hindou neéd not be inquired into for the time being. But if 
it is true that Kautilya is liberal, ethical, in one word, anti-Machiavel- 
lian why was it necessary, accepting N’s contentions for the moment, 
‘that all through the ages for over 5600 years.his teachings should 
be condemned by the Indians just because of immorality, cruelty 
and what not? N, proves in the same breath that Kautilya is anti- 
Machiavellian as well as Machiavellian.: A piece of self-contradictory 
thesis, which might have beeu avoided only by sticking to the actual 
data and not being inclined to ''s'ecazZer du réel”, If Indian culture had 
to defend itself, its purity, spirituality and lofty ideals from the ravages 
of Kautilyaism, this commodity must certainly have been the opposite 
of liberal and humane 

One may argue, however, that it is quite conceivable that a man 
should be both Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian, supposing that 
Machiavellism implies immorality, inhumanity and cruelty.. But then 
this will have to be understood , in the manner that Winternitz does 
in his essay on “Kautilya Artliasastra" in the Calcutta Review (April, 
I924). “Just as Kautilya," says W., “occasionally pays his respects to 
' morality, you will find in all proclamations of the great political leaders 
. of our days that the most abominable things are always done in the 
rame of justice, humanity and civilisation." _ But of course N. does 
nothing of the kind. His Kautilya. is quite libera! and humane and 
yet at the same time worthy of nothing but moral censure and expul 
sion from the dAarma-rà7ya. 

It has to be added that one does not become anti-Machiavellian . 
simply because of moralisings. It is nothing inconsistent to find 
moralisings in Machiavellism. Moralism and Machiavellism can pull 
on very well together. Writers on .worló-conquest can also speak of 
democracy and selfdetermination and lecture on the virtues of a 
Shakespearian “model king” Henry V, or.the rajarsi-urtiam of 
Kautilya l 

To a student of the objective history of political philosophy Nag’s 
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arguments woulu appear to be fallacious. on three vital points. First, 
the list of moralisms in the artha and wits literature does not disprove 
that Kautilyaism is Machiavellism. In the second place, his assump- 
tion that there issuch a thing as the “Hindu spirit” and that this 
Hindu spirit is “in general” used to such and such things and opposed ' 
to such end such other things is as false: and erroneous as unfounded in 
history. And thirdly, there is no plausible reason for believing that 
every Hindu writer down to Mallinàtha who cited words or phrases 
from artha literature, or for that matter Indian tradition as a rule 
was bent on minimising, deprecating and cursing it. -A history of 
actual Indian political institutions and international relations would 
expose the hollowness of this interpretation 

But without going into the history of institutions we may examine 
N's thesis on the strength of his own documents 

Evidence against Nag has been furnished by himself. If Indian 
tradition is to be found anywhere it is certainly in the Mahabharata to 
which he, devotes a whole chapter. And what is the atmosphere of 
this work, described as having evolved. during a thousand years 
depuis l'apoque de Pinint jusque dans les Purünas et le Harivaméa as the. 
result of cumulative literary co-operation of the people (p. 30)? Bien 
laique et méme parfois laique avec exageration (secular and even often 
secular with vengeance), says he (p. 33) La veritable diplomatie des 
Keatriya -sous une couleur brutale (the veritable diplomacy of the 
Ksatriya of a cruel dye) is to be found, as he believes, in the lecture 
of Kanika quoted by him (pp. 33-39). These principles are said to 
contain Pexperience de la science realiste. .The Mahübharata revèle une 
atmosphere etouffante de cruauté et d'intrigues de cour (reveals a suffo- 
cating atmosphere of cruelty and court intrigues). 

Evidently, then, Kautilyaism was not repudiated by the alleged 
idealistic spirit of the Hindu “people”. Not only the sinister side but 
the “scientific” or dialectic aspect of artha philosophy is equally well 
‘represented in this “fifth Veda”. N. himself quotes Narada’s lecture or 
rather quesziownaire put, as it is, in a topical manner (pp. 40-42). Thus, 
so far as the folk-tradition.is concerned, N. contradicts himself in toto. 

So after all, if it is really true, that the artha sciences lost their 
independence and got swallowed up (disparition) in the epic (p. 5१9), 
they did not really disappear from the Hindu mind. Rather, as N 
believes that the Mahabharata (p.32) is une littérature des masses 
(a literature of the masses) "and possesses a germe démocratique, 
Kautilyaism became really the philosophy of the teeming millions, 
This is the exact opposite of “atrophy” (r!9), 
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N. believes that Kamandaka while summarizing the Kautilyan 
philosophy has suppressed des elements caracteristiques (p. I20). Not 
at all. Asa summary, no paraphrased edition could. be more faithful 
to the original in spirit. An Italian. student of Kamandaka had 
found this Hindu thinker genuinely Machiavellian even before he 
knew of Kautilya. This indicates all the more that Kamandaki-niti 
can pass for a genuine report on Kautilyaism. 

The alleged spiritualitarianism of the Hindus did not militate 
against the success and popularization of artha and mW literature. 
“La partie positive” (the positive portion) of Hindu philosophy did not 
sink into oblivion, as N. wants his readers to believe. 

ASN. has a false hypothesis, the traditional superstition of orienta- 
lists, to substantiate, he has chosen even to misinterpret Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvaméam and rob this great work of its legitimate worth 

If anything, this epic is the embodiment of the exaltation of human- 
ism. Kalidasa was a pucca imperialist and chauvinist, an avatar of 
materialistic energism, an idealizer of the fullness of life 
. The men and women of: Raghivaméam are not sheep and goats. 
"The poet glorifies the achievements of dsamudra-kgifisinim anikaratha- 
vartmanim. They are “lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea,” 
aye, “commanding the skies by chariots of air", : 

One of them, Raghu, knows how to throw out such a challenge 
as the following to his adversary: Na khalv anirjitya Raghum Erf 
bhavan (Not without overpowering Raghu.can you pose as a successful 
person, a world-champion, so to say) 

_ But in N.’s literary criticism, Ju aussi accentue la note morale en 
faisant l'esquisse poetique du bon roi et du mauvais rot (Kalidasa also 
accentuates the moral note while rendering a poetic account of the 
good king and the bad king). 

The statement, innocent as it looks, is quite objectionable in its 
context. N. seeks here to make out that the “moral” note is a speciality 
with Kalidasa and that it does not exist in the ava and sit literature. 
He evidently forgets that rajargz, the king-saint (cf. the “philosopher- 
king" of Plato) is an orthodox Kautilyan commodity and that the 
distinction. between the "king as god" and “the king as demon" is 
almost a universal category in Hindu political thought, exactly as in 
‘the Christian politics of the medizval Fathers. ` Kalidasa could have 
got enough morals even in Kautilya 

Kalidasa, perhaps a comrade of Kamandaka (?), is here a:. elsewhere . 
but Kautilya in verse (within the limits of art). The digvijaya (“world- 
conquest") of the Raghus, the prototypes of the Gupta emperors, is 
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-a part of his grand theme. And he executes his task in the same 
nationalistic manner, with the same glow of idealism, romantic abandon, 
and love of human endeavour as Virgil, the nationalist poet of the 
early Roman Empire, who took the story of the mythical’ Aeneases 
inorder to sing of and idealize the world-conquest of his contemporaries 
almost poetising, so to say, the patriotic prose of Livy’s History of Rome. 

To understand Kalidasa without reference, nay, as a contrast 
to Kautilyaism, as.Nag séeks to do, is like appreciating Virgil as an 
antithesis to or disparager of Livy. It would be almost an attempt 
to prove that Kalidasa was writing of imbeciles for an asylum. of in- 

-curables, No, Kalidasa was not versifying an expurgated, ‘respectable’. 
‘edition of Kautilya. Kālidāsa and Kautilyaism were not antipodes, 
partial or complete. Their relations were those of Milton and Trom 
well, to cite better known instances, although, from a ‘modern’ and 
slightly different sphere 

Harisena, the writer of the martial eulogy on Samudragupta’s “world 
conquest” certainly knew how to exult over the actual military exploits 
of his hero. There is a vital Kautilyan touch in the inscription which 
bears the eulogy. And that atmosphere was not unknown personally 
either to Kamandaka or to Kalidasa, .If there is such a thing as the. 
“spirit of the age”, it was dominated by the living vzzgigw of the 
Kautilyan dialectic 

The successors of Kalidasa in literature (p. 20), Bharavi, Magha 
and Bhatti, are said to have transformed the ArthaSastra en maximes . 
morales et en bon. mots qui ne sont plus ni dela science ni de Part (into 
moral maxims and sententious. sayings which constitute neither 
science nor art). Perfectly natural, this is just as it Should be. When: 
Shakespeare cites Cicero and Seneca, we do not get in his dramas 
treatises on Stoic philosophy. Similarly if the Canakyaéataka (or the 
hundred sayings of C.) be the only Kautilyan literature, which: may 
have been known to the. Tamil poet, Tiruvalluvar, one can well 
understand it without having to admit that Kautilya was being 
‘rejected.’ It is but ‘reminiscences’ in words or phrases, and echoes 
often distant, in sentiments; in any case, nothing .more than allusions 
that one as a rule expects in poets, dramatists and novel-writers when 
they have to deal with cultural tradition. l 

There are references to Tibet in Sudermann. ` But one does not 
study ‘his plays to discover if Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya has been 
bodily incorporated in them. And if one is disappointed, one does: 
not say that Sudermann, nay, Germany, has 'rejected' Sven Hedin 

It is but the “artist's method".in the exploitation of history and 
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hilosophy that we .see' in the writings of Kalidasa and other poets. 
Milton’s ‘classicisms’ are mainly of this allusive character. . 

Not every poet of France, again, in. the nineteenth century—nor 
even Victor .Hugo’in all his writings—has cared to idolize Napoleon. 
But this does not mean that Code Napoléon is defunct or that Napoleo- 
nism has ceased to be à word to conjure with among those. Frenchmen 
whose ‘business it is to cultivate the Napoleonic arts and crafts, N.’s 
fallacy consists in his making much capital out of silence, which, every- 
` body knows, proves nothing 

Bana in his Kadambari may have described the Kautilyan philc- 
. sophy as maraņātmaka (pervaded by the spirit of death) But he 
‘does not ‘reject’ it. His Hargacarita is an execution in the Kauti- 

lyan style, a romantic biography quite in tune with the glories of 
militarism and the ambitions of vitgigu 
According to N. it was.only a few commentators of the Middle Ages, 
for instance, Medhátithi and Mallinatha, who continued to study the 
- original text of Arthasistra. He is unconscious that he has here 
admitted a tremendous argument against himself. For it proves that 
Kautilya was a living force, at any rate, in the academies even in the 
fifteenth century . 
The moral propaganda of Agoka such as, is found in the Edicts 
‘is. then cited by N. as the “first official and effective protestation” 
against Kautilyaism. But how much of the ASokan Edicts embodies the 
real “public law" (droit public or droit constitutionnel) of the Maurya 
empire? Fine phrases are to be found in Frederick the Great's Anzi 
Machiavel and Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations aswell. Moralizing rulers 
are not unknown in Europe 
Where is the evidence to prove that the Maurya empire even 
` during the forty-one years of Asoka’s reign was being actually adminis- 
. tered on methods opposed to. those indicated in Arthasasira? Here, of 
', course, the question of the date of the Kautilyan literature is to be 
held in abeyance for the time being. It is assumed that the Kauti- 
lyans were at work during the third century B. C. The few terms that 
have been collected by N. from the Asokan inscriptions (pp. 723-724) 
indicate positively that Kautilyaism, at least on the formal side, was 
` not unrecognized by. the moralizing Emperor 
. Besides, at any rate, a. single ‘swallow does not make a summer. 
If the lectures of 8808 happen to be pacifistic, the inscription ‘of 
Harisena regarding Samudragupta is. nothing but “positive” “realts- 
tique”, militaristic. And’ certainly Samudragupta is not a negligible 
quantity in an encyclopedia of Je! sprit hindou. 
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After quoting the pious wishes of Aáoka, the author remarks: that 
-although as Buehler points out in the Zeitschrift der deutschen Mor- - 
genlind:schen Gesellschaft (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
vol XLI) and the Epigraphia Indica (vol. ll) that ine artha and miti 
institutions were inherited by Asoka together with the Maurya empire 
the Emperor took care to Asokanize them. The process of Asokani- 
. zation consisted, as it appears, in the distribution of the word dharma 
(duty, piety, humanity, etc) right and left in the midst of the 
inscriptions. 

On this Asokanizing N.’s comment, which at the same time con- 
cludes the volume (p. I27), is as follows : “History will say. if India has 
lost or gained by making this choice. But the fact is that India has 
. rejected the way pointed out by Kautilya-Canakya to .enter that 
of Dharmasoka.” This comment is as valuable as the one that a 
student of European philosophy might make in regard to “Western 
history" after reading a few pages from the Stoic, Early Christian 
and Neo-Platonic philosophers. - 

The previous discussion has already made it clear that N.'s position 

is untenable. But now since he is speaking of "history", let history 
. speak 
.. Samudragupta has already been mentioned. The other Guptas 
were equally un-Asokan. They knew the voie montrée par 
K. C. (way shown by Kautilya-Canakya) to administer sound doses 
of drubbing to the Huns. Both Harsavardhana and Pulakefin were 
Napoleonic in worldly ambitions and adventures. The Gurjara-Prati- 
hāras, Rástrakütas and ‘ Colas were equally. great: world-conquerors 
. such as would have gratified the Kautilyan professors, 
Then there was Dharmapala, ‘a Buddhist, who. had the word 
. dharma attached to his very name perhaps even from birth. And ` 
which ‘way’ did he choose? Not that of Dharmagoka, as it seems. 
For he came with his Bengali legions all the way up to Kanauj and 
overran the whole of Northern India establishing his flag on the 
Himalayas and in the Deccan, Dharmapala did not believe that 
Buddhism implied eZzmsa (non-killing) and pacifism. . 

People with historic sense would then admit that whatever else ° 
may have been 'rejected' by the people of India, it was certainly not. 
Kautilyaism. 

What now is the verdict of history ? History says that the Hindus 
lived and moved on the earth exactly asother human beings of flesh and 
blood lived and moved in cther parts of the wor.d. In the tug of war 
that must have ensued between the Indian Kautilyas as in that between 
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‘the others, the lesser yielded the palm to the bigger. But Kautilyaism 
ह . first, Kautilyaism second, Kautilyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindu as of other pillars of the state 
It may of course be readily admitted without lengthy dissertations 
that open cases of inhumanity and depravity created reactions against 
certain officials and perhaps also literary texts in the minds of one 
` or more thinking sections of the community. But a general disparage- 
ment of the airtha and zz philosophy as .such, -during periods of 
Hindu India is prima facie inconceivable i 
Nag has tried to write an impossible thesis. From top to bottom 
it is a tissue of inconsistencies so far as there are any philosophical or 
sociological interpretations in it. . And he. has succeeded only in 
proving, against himself, that Kautilyaism is an inveterate trait of the 
. Hindu genius, and that this Kautilyaism is nothing but Machiavellism. 
: (To be continued) — 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


Two Seals from Cuteh: 


The two seals, made.of brass, published here, were found in r897- 
by the late Dewan Bahadur Ranchodbhai Udayram, once the Dewan 
of Cutch State, during his search for antiquities in Cutch. They are at 
present in the possession of his son Mr. Kanaylal R. Dave in Bombay 

Excepting the coins of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, and a frag- 
‘ment of an inscription? engraved in characters of the Gupta period 

(which gives us no connected or useful information) we have no 
records of the Gupta period found in'Cutch. The: present seals bear- 
ing characters of the Gupta period, will, therefore, be found interesting . 
though they in no way give..us information bearing on the political 
history of the. province, They are, as will be seen below, private 
seals belonging to Brahmanas learned in the four Vedas. It is well 
known to archeologists that a large hoard of such private seals was 
discovered in the excavations at Bhita and Basarh 
The FIRST SEAL was found in the ruins to the north of the village 
Viüjhàna in Cutch. It is circular in shape, its diameter measuring 
Tf}. inches. Above the inscribed portion, which consists of one line 
and in fact of one word only, the. figure of Brahma is engraved. He 
is shown holding a mada in his right hand and a gourd in his left’ 
hand. On either side of the figure there is an ornamental design. 


I Ann, Re. Arch, Sur. W.C, I905-6 ; p. 55 ; 7979-30, p. 5. 
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The characters used in the inscription, which measures I} inches, are 
Brahmi of the 8th century A. D. The letters show rounded forms and 
not angular as in the other seal described below, The only point of 
orthography which requires to be noted is the doubling of the conso- 
nant immediately following z, The medial vowel z is expressed in two 
ways,—in one the stroke meant for 7 after being turned a little to the 
left is stretched below in a perpendicular line as in gz in 22$ace, and 
in the other it is stretched to the left in a horizontal direction as in ° 
yuvi in céturvvidya(sya) 

The inscription on this seal reads (7). छित॒ Pisacacaturvvidya [sya] 

"(This seal is) of (a brahmana) named Pi$àca, who is learned in 

.the four Vedas”, His name is certainly very curious. As a brühmana, 
it is but natural that he would have on his seal the figure of a Hindu 
god, and secondly as the brahmana seems to be a devotee of Brahma, 
the figure of that god is engraved on his seal. 

The SECOND SEAL was discovered in the ruins of the village Patagadh 
at a distance of six miles to the east of Lakhpat in Cutch. It is oblong 
in shape, measuring If by ij inches. Above the inscribed portion, 
which here consists of three lines, the figure of Nandin is engraved in 
the middle, in a sitting posture and facing to the left. On one side 
of the Nandin is shown the figure of a bow without a string and on 
the other side (in the rear) is engraved the figure of a gourd. The 
figure of the Nandin denotes that the brahmana. was a devotee of 
Siva and the gourd denotes that he who used the gourd was a 
Sanyüsin, I am not able to explain the presence of the bow, , Below 
these figures are two lines, one continuous and the other dotted. 

The characters used in this inscription also are of the eighth cen- 
tury A. D., but, as already remarked, they have distinct angular forms. 
A consonant following x is doubled as in ?szzggafa (I. I) and in 
*rovidya (I. 3). The inscription reads thus :— 

(x) su (su) manomukhavo (vi) nirggata 
(2) vi (vi) dheyapuraéri (6ri) catu 
(3) , rvvidyasya 

The arrangement of the words in this inscription seems to be wrong.. 
It ought to be, I think, thus :— 

vidheyapuravinirggatasr! sumanomukhacaturvvidyasya 

The inscription shows that the seal is that of a Caturvedi-Brah- 
mana named Sumanomukha, (who) came from Vidheyapura. 

The town Vidheyapura seems to be identical with Yaudheyapura 
named after the Yaudheya tribe, 

i D. B. DISKALKAR 


Indian Literature Abroad . 
(In China) 
Ho 


Giles, in his introduction to ‘The Travels of  Fa-hsiem (Cam- 
bridge, I923), says, “What indeed must have been the cogent influence 
ofthat faith (Buddhism) which could impel several of its ministers to 

- undertake, and one to carry through for the Faith’s sake, a supremely 
dangerous expedition, in the glow of which the journeys of St. Paul 
melt into insignificance? For Fa-hsien, the. hero of this adventure and 
the recorder of his own travels, practically walked from China across 
the desert of Gobi, over the Hindukush, and through India down to 
the mouth of the Hooghly where he took ship and returned to China, 
bringing with him what he went forth to secure—books of the 

" Buddhist canon and images of Buddhist deities’, In Ceylon “after 
repeated search he obtained a copy of the Disciplines according to the 

School of the ‘Faith Prevailing’, also’ copies of the long Agamas 
on ecstatic contemplation, and subsequently of a collection of extracts 
from the canon, all of which China was without.” The difficulties 
of the way and the danger of losing his books and icons are well 
known. After reaching China, he handed over to the monks of Nan- 
king the Sutras and the Vinayas he had collected (Fa-hsien, p. 8t). 

The publication of Fa-hsien's travels caused a tremendous stir in 
the hearts of young and devoted Buddhists, and hundreds of Chinese 
left their home and followed Fa-hsien's footsteps to visit the land of 
the Blessed One, and to procure the sacred Buddhist books and images. 
We shall, however, see the result of this visit in the course of our study. 

“The fourth century was a period of confusion in China, caused by 
. a hopeless division of the country and by intrusion of invaders from the 
north. Yet Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater part of 

- the land, and many of the contending rulers welcomed missionaries 

from Central Asia. One of these men, Fo-t'u-cheng, who came in ३70 

to Lo-yang from a ‘western.country’, laboured not as a 

translator but as a social worker. It is said that he was 

‘well-versed in magic formulae and saved many people 
from diseases and sufferings by‘his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer 

‘than 893. monasteries and sanctuaries were established by him, and his 

. ‘disciples’ numbered ro,00o. But his significance in Chinese Buddhism 


Fo-t’u-cheng 
and Taoran, . 
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lay perhaps more on his: having educated one of the most powerful - 
thinkers, Tao-an, than in his actual works; though he laboured mostly 
in the north, his influencé was later propagated to the south by his 
disciples”. . l . 

This Tao-an? was a very able man and he helped a large number of 
Buddhist scholars. He was a contemporary of Dharmanandin and | 
_ wrote an account of him. . - 

Dharmanandin was a man of Tokhara or Tokhristhan. A monu- - 
mental work of Dharmanandin’s still exists in Chinese. It was 
his translation of Ekotturigama in 50. fasciculi of fifty-two chapters. 
The text, . which was presumably written’ in vulgar Buddhist 
Sanskrit; consisted of 50,000 slokas, in verse or an equivalent: 
number of syllables in prose and there are 555 short Sütras beginning 
with ‘Evam maya Srutam ekasmin samaye etc’. (Nanjio, 543). 
A contemporary preface to this work says that it was composed 
in 384-385 a. D. Nanjio ‘in his Catalogue gives a summary of the 
contents with a literal translation of 52 chapters. 

I have already referred to the -political disintegration of China, 
and the lack of power of the Central Imperial Rule. The Former - 
T'sin Dynasty, founded by Fu-Chien, had its capital at Chang-an. 
Fu-Chien was a patron of Buddhism and during the short period of 

44 years (350-394 A.D.) when he and his successors ruled 


e six Indian śramaņas translated I5 Sanskrit books. 
n 3 Y f. . . 
350-394. .. Most of these translators came from modern Afganisthan, 


which was then a great centre of Indian culture and- 

formed a part of India 
The Former T’sin Dynasty was destroyed by the Later T'sins, who 
retained their capital at Chang-an, so that the Indian culture continued 
to flourish under the new sovereigns, who'became famous as the patrons 
of Kumárajiva. Kumirajiva was an Indian living in 
aa MEI Eastern Turkisthan, We have already mentioned that 
Turkisthan. Central Asia and Eastern Turkisthan were inhabited by : 
. Indians and we shall have occasion to go into a detailed 
history of those places in a subsequent study. Kumarájtva's forefathers - 
' were ministers of a certain prince in India. Kumarajtva’s father had 


` -forsaken this office and went to Kucha, where he married - 


Jivà a sister of the king of that country Kumarajiva was 
' born of this wedlock.. He became a monk in his seventh year. 


I Anesaki, E.R.B., vol: 8, Missions (Buddhist) 
Giles, Chinese Biog. Dicty., sv. Tao-an 
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Two years after; his’ nother: Jiva became a nun and she took 
her son to Kubha, where he became the’ disciple of Bandhu- 
datta, a cousin of the king of Kubha. They went back to their native 
place of Kucha in 352 A. D., where he remained until 383, spending 
thirty years of his sojourn ‘there and prosecuting his theological studies. 
He followed the school of Sarvastivadins for some time under the 
instruction of Vimalaksa mentioned above. But he became a Maha- 
yanist after getting instructions of Sfiryasoma. In 383 when 
" Kucha was captured by the Chinese General of Fu-Chien, he 
.was carfied off to'China'àsa prisoner and from 40I onwards he 
.laboured at Chang-an for about ten years. His fame as a scholar 
had preceded him; he ‘established his reputation as a saint by 
overcoming a ‘temptation thrown in his way. by his. Chinese 
. captors, and was received by the T'sin Court with great honour. 
. He was appointed Kuo-shih (Ràjyaguru) or the -Director of 
Buddhist study and lectured.in a-hall specially built for him. He is 
said to have had three thoüsand disciples. He. translated 98 works 
in q2r fasciculi and fifty ‘extant translations are stiil ascribed 
to him!. Pelliot says that “Kumarajtva is one of the greatest 
translators of Chinese Buddhism, though his mother-tongue was 
certainly neither Sanskrit nor Chinese”. But an Indian by descent 
and education, he was familiar with all the twists and turns of 
Sanskrit ; in Kucha he had to learn Chinese and Kuchari dialect. 
"Kumárajiva found, on examination and comparison, that the 
Chinese tránslations made hitherto were neither accurate nor elegant, 
and he himself undertook the task of revision. This work occupied him 
for the rest of his life-time, and was the joy and pride of his declining 
years. Indian monks always translated Sanskrit books with the help 
of some Chinese scholars, who could not always comprehend the 
subject-matter ` and translated the Sanskrit words with imperfect 
synonyms, The translations were generally mere paraphrases of 
Sanskrit books and therefore sometimes wholly unintelligible to 
Chinese readers. To produce them in a form more accurate and 
' complete was the task undertaken by him at the desire of the king. 
More than eight hundred priests were called to assist, and the king 
himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith was present at the con- 
.ference holding the copies in his hand as the work of correction 
proceeded. - 


है Nanjio, App. I], 59 ; also Lévi, Le "Tokharien BY J. As, 923. 
L IL Q, MARCH, I926 ; 2t 
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More than three hundred volumes were thus prepared!. Few 
foreigners have yet gained any distinction in writing Chinese but 
Kumirajiva obtained it, and to this date his translations are consi- 
dered to be one of the best specimens of Chinese style. Kumara- 
jiva translated various recensions of Prajfià-paramitas. The. Pafica- 
` vipat" Prajha-piramita was a very popular book. It had been twice 
translated into Chinese and it wads again done into it by Kumarajtva, 
along with Daéa-sahasriki Prajiti-piramita, which had been thrice 
translated before, Vajracchedika, another equally important Buddhist 
philosophical book, was rendered into Chinese for the first time. The 
greatest work of Kumirajiva’s was his.translation of the. Maka- 
. prashi-piramita Sástra which he did betweeri 402 and 405 in r00 fasci- 
culi. The Sanskrit text of this Sutra consisted of I00,000 8] okas in verse 
or a corresponding number of syllables in prose. But Kumarajiva 
translated only the.first chapter in 34 fasciculi, and gave the abstract 
.of the remaining 39 chapters. This book is the commentary on some . 
of the sections of the Pañcavimsati P rajii-paranuta by the great 
“Nagarjuna; it was now for the first time made accessible to the Chinese 
` readers. It is not possible to describe here the fifty books translated by | 
l Kumarajtva. His versatile genius extended over almost all the 
branches of Buddhist learning. Among the more important books,.- 
the following may be mentioned :— 

(7) - Saddharma-P undarika, Nanjo, 34. 

(2) Smaller Sukhivati-Vytha, Nanjio, 200. 

(3) Sarvastivada Pritimokga*, Nanjio, i60. ` 

(4) Sitrilankira Sistra, Nanjio, 782. 

(5) Madhyamaka Sastra (Jap. Churon). 

(6) Sata Sastra of Aryadeva, Nanjio, प१88 : Vasubandhu's com- " 

^ mentary on the Sütras (Jap. Hyaku-ron). , 

(7) JDvüdaéa-nikaya Sastra by. Nagarjuna (jap. Jüni-mon-ron), 

'  Nanjio, r86. l 

The last two books were composed by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva tu 
clear up the confusion arising in men’s minds regarding the’ distinction 
between entity and non-entity. They gave an exposition of the teachings 
.of Buddha and his life with special emphasis on the "Twelve Nikayas' . 
that led to the inmost shrine of Perfect Enlightenment. They 


` 


I Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism, p. 90. 
.2 Le Pritimoksa Sūtra des Sarvüstividins, texte Sanscrit—M 
Louis Finot avec le version chinoise de Kumärajiva, traduite en 
frangais par M, Ed. Huber—/. A. 9!3, pp: 465-558 
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regarded the Avataimsaka, the Agamas, and the Saddkarma-Pundarika 
as marking three periods in Sakyamuni’s ministerial career, and 
considered the Saddharma-Pundarika asthe crown of Buddha’s perso: 
nal teachings. 

The Sukhivati-Vytiha has a far-reaching consequence on the 
history of Buddhism as it is one of the scriptures of the Jodo or Pure. 
‘Land sect of Japan and China. 

The smaller Sukhivati-Vytika, brought to China by-Kumarajiva 
soon after 400 A. D., was translated by him into Chinese. This shorter 
translation corresponds with a few omissions to the 
VA Sanskrit text, which has been published by Max Müller. 
“It is taught in this Sütra that if a man keeps in his 
memory the name of. Buddha Amitabha one day or sevén days, the 
Buddha together with Bodhisattvas will come and meet him at the 
moment of his death in order to let-him be.born in the Pure Land 
(Sukhavati), and that this matter has equally been approved by all the 
other Buddhas: of the Universe". Another important branch of 
work was undertaken by Kumirajiva; it was the writing of bio- 
graphies of the three great Bodhisattvas Afvaghoga, Nagarjuna, 
and (Arya) Deva. I believe this is the first attempt on writing 
‘biography of saints, which art.was afterwards greatly perfected in 
Buddhist literature. He also wrote a book called Shih-hsiang-lun 
as the- Sastra on the characteristics. of Reality especially for Yao 
Hsing, the king, who revered him as a 8097. 
In China and Japan Kumarajiva’s version of the Saddtarma- 
Pundarika is very ‘popular, and Buniyo Nanjio, in his preface to the 
same work, says that Saddkarma-Pundarika is almost 
Easy के et worshipped by the followers of Tendai in both countries 

SEU and Nichiren in Japan. They are used to repeat the seven 
characters wa-mu-myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo i.e. Namah Saddharma-Pundari- 
kaya Sitraya, as their formula. This Sūtra is said to have been ren- 
dered into Chinese six times, but three of these translations were 

already lost by I30 A. D. when Khai-yuen-lu was. compiled by Ch’-shang 
in the T’ang Dynasty. The dates of these six versions are about A, D. 
255, 270, 286, 335, 400 and 60 respectively. The first two and the 
fourth are lost. The remaining three were translated by Dharma- 
raksa, Kumarajiva, and Jidnagupta and Dharmagupta respectively. 
Nanjio has given a l detailed comparison of these three versions in his 


I Lloyd's Wheat among the Tares, p. 707. . 
2 Giles, Chinese Biog. Dicty, No, I0I7. 
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Catalogue. ` The version of Jiianagupta and Dharmagupta is the latest 
and agrees more ‘closely with the Sanskrit text. Besides these, two 
' incomplete versions of 223 and 335 A. D. are mentioned by Ch’-shang 
in his Catalogue, but they were lost already in 730 A. D.. But Kumira- 
jiva's version for its elegant and idiomatic Chinese has been most 
popular ever since 
l Bodhisattva Vasubandhu wrote a commentary to this book called 
Saddharma-Pundarika-Stitra-Sistra. It was translated by Bodhiruci and 
Ratnamati after it had. become widely known through Kumirajiva’s 
_ translation (Nanjio, I232, 7233). There are as many. as I9 books 
written in Chinese by the Chinese monks on Saddharma-Pundarika, 
_ and. besides there are Japanese commentaries such as Hokke-gi-sho, 
well known in Japan (Nanjio, Saddharama-Pundarika,. Intro.) 
This book has been translated into English by H. Kern in the Sacred 


^. Books of the East and long ago into French by E. Burnouf. It. 


_has been of late edited by S. Lévi : 
The Brahmajala Sūtra (Fan-méng-ching), which has always been 
considered in China as the chief code of law of the Mahayana, schools, 
was introduced into "China by Kumirajiva. The book in translation 
. . is only two fasciculi, but it is stated by Sang-chao, 
SUUM :'^ disciple of Kumarajiva, that this work is the twelfth 
chapter on the Bodkrsativa-hrdaya-bhtimi ; it is a Sanskrit 
work of r20 fasciculi and 6r chapters (Nanjio, 709 ; Tokyo ed. xvi, 
3-9), But the rest of the work was never put into Chinese garb at all, . 
‘nor has the original work ever been unearthed by European indo- 
logists.! The Pali Brakmajala Sutta in the Dighanikaya has nothing in 
common with the Chinese code of law except the title, But we have 
found the Chinese version of the Pali text in the r4th chapter of the 
Dirghügama Sūtra. under the title Fan-tung-ching “Sūtra of Brahma's ` 
movements” which in Sanskrit would likewise give Brahkmajala Sūtra, 
l No commentary to it seems to have been written in Sanskrit but : 
there is a commentary to it.by Chi Chie, a Chinese monk of. the r6th 
century, 
Kumirajtva rendered into Chinese another important Sanskrit Sūtra, 
a work which had inspired in a later age many Chinese monks to write 
.onit. It was Sürangama Samaüdhi (No. 399) in three fasciculi, the sequel 
of which also occurs in Tibetan Kanjür. Kumaàrajiva transliterated the 


ı DeGroot, Toung Pao, 7898. 
2 Courant, Catalogue du Livres chinois, vol. II, p. 606, 
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‘name as Shih-léng-yen-sam-mei as Stra (hero) aga (limb) and samadhi. 
, Another recension of this Sūtra, but of much larger 
-Stirsigama - é MEM ; - Sogo 
Samadhi. . size, was done into Chinese in ro fasc. by Páramiti and. 
Mikasakya (No., 446) in the T’ang dynasty. The 
‘importance of the book can easily be gauged from the fact that three 
commentaries to it by Chinese monks were written in the Sung dynasty. 
In ॥68 A.D. Hsien Kwei compiled these commentaries (No. 48r8) 
‘and arranged one after the other-under each sentence or passage of 
the Siitra. This arrangement greatly helps us to study at once the. 
text from three commentaries. I believe Kumirajiva was responsible, 
as he was for many others, for the introduction of this Sütra, which 
became so popylàr in the centuries to follow him. 
It is to Kumirajiva that we owe the first introduction of the master 
minds of Indian Buddhism into China, viz, ASvaghoga, Nagarjuna, 
Ec Áryadeva, arid Vasubandhu. These are the four great 
met fg patriarchs of Buddhism, who. established Mahayana on 
` ghoga in Chinese: a sound basis of philosophy, Asvaghoşa is the twelfth 
patriarch-of the Buddhist church. One of his greatest 
works is the Swirilankira.t, . E 
It ‘is a collection of pious legends after the model of the Jatakas and 
Avadàánas which are narrated in prose and verse in the style of 
Sanskrit-poetics. Many of these legends of old are known to us, such 
as the story of Dirghayus, of king.Sivi. Others already show more of 
the spirit of the Mahayana or at best a reverence for the Buddha which 
is more Mahayanic in its tendency. In two of the 
Sütrilahküra. stories of the Sizr@lankira a part is played by king 
,Kaniska. But it is much to be deplored that up to now 
we have only Chinese translation of Kumarajtva,? as the Sanskrit text 
$0 far has not been discovered, ‘Not only is it a literary work 
of importance, the merits of which are apparent in the translation 
but also of great significauce for the history of- Indian literature 
and culture inasmuch as it mentions the epics of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, it combats the philosophical doctrine of the 
Saükhya ind Vaisesika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 


I This should not be. confused with Asaüga's Mahiyina Stivilan- 
kira, which has been translated from Sanskrit into French by S 
Lévi 
2 SUtralaikira of A$vaghoga translated by Kumaárajtva (French 
translation by Ed, Huber) 
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religious views of the Brahmins and the Jains and refers in a variety 
of ways to the scripts, the arts,and painting. From’ the Chinese 
translation of Siitrilankira, Huber was able to trace three stories to 
he Divyavedina?® 

Besides translating the Sü/za/an£ara, Kumarajiva translated a bio- 


 graphy of the Bodhisattva A$vaghosa (Nanjio, r460), and thereby.. ` 


popularized the legendary life of the patriarch among the Chinese, 
A&vaghosa (Ma-ming, horse-neighing) was born of a Brahmin family 
in Benares, and received his education at Pataliputra. He had a sound 
Brahmanical education before he embraced Buddhismi. He was a. 
great force in the country and many a legend is connected with his life. 
He was a great musician, a poet and a dialectician. His epic Buddha: 
carita has been mentioned elsewhere, which was introduced into China. 
almost within ten years of the appearance of Kumarajiva’s biography 
. Nagarjuna’ the fourteenth patriarch was also introduced in China 
by Kumárajiva. Nagarjuna was a great and versatile writer and was 
the founder of the Madhyamaka philosophy. The principal work of this 
‘school is Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Sastra. Ts’ing-mu ~ 
NagGrjuna. . (Nilanetra) wrote a commentary, Prünyamüla-Süstra-U à 
(Nanjio, I779), which was translated by Kumarajiva into 
Chinese in 409 A.D. Nagarjuna wrote several important Sastras, among | 
which the most compendious volume on Abhidharma was his Mahd- 
 Brajfa-paramita-Sastra (Nanjio, 7769), which was a commentary on the 
Patiavimsati-Satasahasriba Prajiipiramita (Nanjio, ı b). - This is the 
first book translated into Chinese explaining the Madhyamaka philo- 
sophy. Kumirajiva also gave a Chinese version of Nagarjuna’s life, | 
which is full of miracles and legends (Nanjio, I462) 
A disciple ot Nagarjuna, and as great as his master, was Áryadeva* 
(Deva, Kana-Deva). He too was introduced to the Chinese reader by 
Kumarajiva. Deva’s SataSastra with Vasubandhu’s 
Aryadeva. commentary (Nanjio, I88) was rendered into Chinese in 
_ 304 A.D. Traditionally Deva is the fifteenth patriarch and 
was an inhabitant of Southern India (some say Ceylon) He lived in 





I Lévi,/. A., 7908, pp. 77íf. translated by Nariman, p. 36; also 
Anesaki, ERE., vol. 2, p. 759 
|. 2 BEFEO., 3904, pp. 709-726 

3 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 77 

4 Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Cal Univ, I9i2, pp 
I87-I94 ; also Edkins, of. cit, p 78 
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“the third century A.D. Aryadeva’s life was also made known in China 
by Kumarajiva. 

The wonderful service done by Kumarajiva, for introducing these 
master-minds in Chinese, cannot be gainsaid. The subtle and critical 
mind of the Chinese Confucianists and Taoists wanted critical and phi- 
losophical writings from the pen of Indian. Buddhists, and the intro- 

‘duction of. the philosophies of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva was 
the right thing for the hour. The real intellectual Buddhism was 
offered to China by Kumarajiva ; after him, as we shall see, hundreds of 
Abhidharma works of various schools of thought were introduced, 

About the same time while Kumárajiva was preaching in the North 
China, there arrived by sea-route Buddhabhadra (Shantung), who has 


an x been mentioned above as the first translator of the 
Buddhabhadra 


n in S. China... "vatamsa£a (Nanjio, 87). By the purity of his life, his 


great discipline.and meditation, he influenced deeply the 

E people of south China. It was im the South that he laid the foundation 
of the Shan-no (Dhyana) school of Buddhism, which was in later 
times greatly strengthened by Bodhidharma. 

Other important Sanskrit works were also translated during this 
period by Indian monks. Dirghagama which is the Sanskrit version 
.of the Dighanikaya was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayaga with 
the help of Chu Fo-nien in 4i2-4:3 A. D. It consisted of 22 fasciculi 
4 Vargas, 30 Sütras, He also translated a Vinaya and a Pratimoksa 
of the Dharmagupta schoo], which was one of the four sub-divisions of 
the Miila-Sarvastivada. Chu Fo-nien, who has already been mention- 
ed as an assistant of Buddhayasa, had helped many foreign transla- 
tors of the Former T'sin Dynasty. He acquired knowledge of Sanskrit 
and himself translated 22 or 23 works from 374 A. D., till some time, 
under the. Later T’sin Dynasty. Of his seven works only five are 
in existence. Dharmayasa, another gramana of Kubha, translated 
2 or 3 works in A. D. 407-4I5. In Wan-Chwang the Western T’sin 
established one of those ‘ephemeral Tartar principalities mentiond 
previously... One Chinese $ramana Shih Shang-chien. or Fa-chien 
.translated about r4 or Is works and today ro of his works are still 

to be found in the collection of Tripitakas. During the reigns of the. 
three .T’sins in China (35०4३7 A. D.) 797 works were translated by 
"known and. unknown writers, but today only 724 of these works 
remain, others being lost. During the Eastern Tsin (377-420 A. D.) 
dynasty in 373 A D, Tao-an, a Buddhist priest compiled the first 
Chinése catalogue of the Tripitaka, His Catalogue begins with books 
of An hsi-kao and omits the earliest books of Buddhism. The reason 
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is that he was a man of the North and probably the activities of the . 
South were little known to him? 

Nine translators flourished in the state of the Northern Liang 
(A. D. 397-439) which had its capital at Chang-ye and Ku-tsang. Of 
these translators Shih Tao-kung. Shih Fa-Chung-chii-ching-shang, Shih 
Chu-mang,  Tao-thai were Chinese: monks. .The last named Shih 
Tao-thai went to the west of the Himalayas to obtain texts of the 
Vibhast and some Siitras and Sastras. After having returned: to 
China, he met‘ one Buddhavarman with whom he translated Katya- 
yaniputra’s Abhidharma-Vibhisa-Sastra a book in 82 fasciculi, 3 
khandas or divisions or 46 chapters. But this was an incomplete work: 
Afterwards : he alone made the translation of Mahi-purusa-Sistra. , 
(Nanjio, 7242 ) and Mahayana Avatiraka Sastra. (Nanjio, I243) , 


Shih Chu-meng deserves special note. He started from Ching-an ° 


towards India in A. D. 404 with fourteen friends. Nine of them were. 
frightened at the sight of the Himalayas and returned, one having died 
on the way. Chu-meng with four other friends went as 
far as Pataliputra, where he obtained the Mss. of 
Nirvüma-Sütra, Maki-sanghika Vinaya, and some other texts, from 
the very house of a Brahmana, from whom Fa-hsien had obtained the 
Nirvüna-Sütra manuscripts. On the way back to China in A. D. 424, 
he again lost three more friends, and arrived at Liang-chiu with only 
one surviving friend. In A. D. 433-439 he translated the Mirvina-Siitra 
in-20 fasciculi, but his translation was lost in 730 A. D 

The only great Indian translato- who has left a lasting name was 
Dharmarakga, who is said to have translated 23 or 24 works, of which 
twelve are still extant. As many of,these books are important, I 
shall mention them briefly :— ४ 
| (0) Mahavaipulya-Mahi-sannipaita Sura in four parts and. 30 ° 
fasciculi (No. 6) 

(2) Maha-parinirvina-Stira in 40 fasciculi, 3 chapters (No. r43) 

(3) Suvarnaprabhüsa Sūtra, which remained incomplete and was 
followed by a more.complete version by I’tsing ina later age, and . 
became very popular, in China. It had two famous commentaries 

(4) Karuna-pundarika Sutra, a well known extant Sanskrit. book 
(No. I42) l 

(5) Strivivartva Vyakarana-Sitra, 


Shih Chu-Meng. 


I. See Pelliot, Meon- Tsen ou les doutes Levés, T’oung Pao, V, XIX 
pp. 255 ffu also Giles’ Chinese Biog. Dicty. 
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(á) Bodhisattva-caryinirdesa, and a few others. . 
But-the most important of these books, which has evoked great 
discussion among the western literati, is Dharma-raksa’s translation 
of the Buddha-carita Kivya (Nanjio, I354I) by A$vaghosa. This is a 
metrical work on the life of Buddha from his birth till 
Buddha-carita. the division of his relics. This Chinese version has been 
‘translated into English by Mr. Beal and contains 28 chapters, whereas 
the original extant Sanskrit recension has only 77 chapters, the titles 
_ and contents of which .agree with those of the first 7 chapters of the 
Chinese translation (except the titles of the. rth, r6th, and ı7th chap- 
ters of the Chinese), which omits some verses. Beal in the translation 
of Fo-shu-hsin-tsang-ching (S. B. E., vol. xlix)and Cowell in his Buddha- 
carita! have compared these two versions and various Sanskrit originals. 
. Dharmaraksa however so amplified and transposed the original verses 
that the result can hardly be called a translation, although it must have 
been so intended. I believe the greatest achievement under this Dynasty 
was the translation of the Buddha-carita and the blackest spot of the 
rulers is the way in which its translator was treated and eventually 
murdered by Tsin-chin-meng-suh (473-433) and the second ruler of 
` the Northern Liang Dynasty. ; 


व. According to a more critical study of the Sanskrit text of the 
Buddha-carita, the last four cantos of the Epic are held as spurious and 
are decidedly known as composition of Amrtananda, a Nepalese poet 
of no mean order. It has been further demonstrated by Leumann. 
and others. that the first 25 &lokas of the Ist canto are presumably com- 
posed by Amrtananda, as they do not occur either in the Chinese 
or the Tibetan versions. The Sanskrit text of the work ‘was first 
known to the literati in I893, when the late E. B. Cowell published 
the Sanskrit text in the Anecdota Oxoniensia (Aryan Series, part 
VII, Oxford, 4893) : 

The English translation of the Buddha-carita by Cowell appeared in 
the S.B.E., vol. xlix, I894. ‘Since the publication of these two works 
almost all the Indologists: have taken’ part in the: discussion that 
followed, and each has helped to elucidate the text. Below we give 
the Bibliography on A$vaghosa : : 

Böhtlingk, Otto von und H. Kern: Kritische Bemerkungen su 
Aóvaghoga! s Buddha-cavita~ Kong. Sach. Gesel. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, 
Phil-histor. Klasse, i894 ; II,- 895, pp. :60-I98. 

Dahlmann, J: Das Mahabharat als Epos uud Rechtsbuch—Berlin, 
7805, pp. I4I-I52 . 
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In 420 a new Dynasty: known as the Earlier Sung was founded in 
‘the south with Chien-yeh or modern Nanking as its capital, In the 
north, there were many Tartar principalities which were more or less 
favourable to Buddhism, but all except Wei perished before 
ACO A. D. Wei then split up into Eastern and Western: kingdoms, 
which lasted for about a hundred years. In the south, the Earlier Sung 
gave place to these short dynastiés, Chi, Liang, and Ch'en, until at 
last the Sui (589-605) united China (Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism, 
vol. ITI, p. 252) 

The Emperor Wen-Ti ( 424-454 A.D.) of the Earlier Sung Dynasty, 
although a patron of Confucianism, was not wholly, inimical to 
Buddhism. The rapid advance of Buddhism in China roused 
the jealousy of the official and literary circle, who had great in- 
fluence in the Chinese court, They wanted imperial interference to 
prevent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expenditure 


Finot, L : Nodes sur le Buddha-carita—J. As, Paris, I895, pp. 5I 2-545. 
Hopkins, E. W., Buddha-carita, J.A.O.S., vol. xxii, ICOL, pp. 387-388. 
Kielhorn, F., Zu Aésvaghosa’s Buddha-carita— Kong. Gesel. d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil-histor. Klasse, I894, pp. 364-374 
Leumann, E. Some Notes on ASvaghosa's Buddha-carita—W.Z.K.M 
Band viii, I893; pp. 793-200 " 
Zu Asvaghosa’s Buddha-carita—Kong. Gesel, d. Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, Phil-hist, Klasse, I896, pp. 83-90. l 
- Lévi, S., Buddhacarita d’e A$vaghoga—]. As., I892, pp. 20I-236 
Lüdeis, H, Zu Aé’vaghosa’s Buddha-çarita—Köng. Gessl. d. Wiss. 
' zu Gottingen, Phil-hist. Klasse, pp. I—I5. a 
Speyer, J. S, Kritische Nachlese gu A's Buddha-carita—Amsterdam, 
. . I895 ह 
Windisch, E : Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, I895 ; 
Formichi, Carlo, Agvaghoza Poeta del Buddhismo—Bibliotheca di 
cultura Moderna—G. Laterza, Bari, t9!2, p. 400 (The book con- 
tains a learned introduction, Italian translation, notes, and the above 
bibliography : The author, who is the greatest authority on Buddha- 
carita, gives in several places his own reading which has greatly 
helped to clear up hitherto obscure and apparently meaningles: 
passages. Since the publication of this book, Hultzsch and Cappellar 
have written two articles in the Z. D. M. G. and Z. Jud. Iran., 
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on superstitious ceremonies. ‘This marks the beginning of the desire 
` -to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation. A similar 
Reaction agalnst : NE , 4^ que ` 
Buddhism. - reaction took place in the Wei kingdom where great 
i ; persecutions were done,'alternately favoured by some 
benevolent princes. The force of Buddhism was too strong to 
be curbed and in Wei we find as many, as i3,000 Buddhist 
temples. In the Sung kingdom much restriction was placed 
on the Buddhists by certain kings, amply compensated by a succeeding 
one. For fifty-nine years good progress was made in the trans- 
` lation of Sanskrit books, for as many as twenty translations from 
'. China, India, Ceylon and Central Asia are said to have existed in 
earlier times of. which nine only remain. 

A remarkable. feature of this period is the tendency of Chinese 
Buddhists to go on pilgrimage to India; since Fa-hsien’s return in 4I4, 
Chinese students felt romantic pleasure to wend their way to In-do 
. or India, Thus in 420' A. D. a band of 25 Chinese monks started on 

a pilgrimage to India. ' 

' During this Earlier Sung rule, we hear of two translations into 
Chinese of works of the Mahisasaka school. These translations were done 
by Buddhajiva, a Sramana of Kubha, who arrived in China in 423 A.D 
Besides Buddhajtva, there were Kalaya$a, Dharmamitra, Iévara, Guna- 
varman, Sabghavarman, Gunabhadra, Gunaéila (?), and others who 
came from India. Shih Chu-yen, Shih Pao-yun, Fa-yung, Tsii-chii-chin- 
shang, a. layman, Hwui-kien, Siang-kung and others were Chinese 

translators. 2 
Of the Indian monks of this period Gunavarman? had international 
reputation. He was a native of Kubha, a younger son of the king of 
the country. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D. and it is said that he conver- 
„ted .a country called Cho-po, ‘which is identified with Java where he 
founded the first Buddhist monastery. The fame of the monk spread 
all over the Buddhist world .and he attracted the 
-Gunavarmana. attention and admiration of the Chinese scholars, who 
got the Emperor to invite Gunavarman to China, 
The Indian monk came to China in 437. A. D., worked incessantly 
and died the same year. He translated ten works but only five 


' y Of the details of the life of Gunavaraman, we have ample 
materials furnished by M. Ed.,Chavannes in an article. in. the -/’oung 
Pao, I904, which -has already been abridged by Mr. P.N., Bose in 
his Indian Teachers in China ` 
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remain, one of them being a book called Dharmagupta Bhikguni-| 
. karman, which is evidently the BAcksuni-Pratimoksa according to ` 
the Dharmagüpta school. Cd | - 
' Gunavarman completed another important work known. as 
Samyukta-abhidharma-hyaaya-Sistra (Tsa-a-phi-hsin-lun), which had 
been done up to the tenth fasciculus by a $ramana named Távara. The | 
book had 73 fasciculi ; but it was lost very early (Nanjio, App. II. 78). 
` This Samyukta-abhidharma of Dharmatrata (Nanjio, 7289; I6 fasc.), ` 
which was a commentary on Dharmajfiana’s Adbhidharma Hrdaya* 
was also translated by Saüghavarman another Indian bhiksu who 
arrived in Nanking in 433 A.D. Sanghavarman’s other important tran- 
slations were Sarvsitivada-Nikiya-Vinaya-Mairka& which in Chinese is 
transliterated as Sa-po-to-pu phi-ni moto-lo-chia (Nanjio, 232), and 
Nagirjuna-Bodhisattva-Suhrllekha (Nos. I440, IAAT). The latter was 
a book of verses on the importance of the Law, composed by the Bodhi- 
= sattva Nagarjuna. It-sing says that the SuZr//ebha or letter to a 
friend was written by Nagarjuna to his old Danapati, a great king of 
the south Satavahana, He also says that the Buddhists in the five parts 
of India first commit these verses to memory when they begin to study 
their religion. So it is not.unlikely that such a popular book should - 
be translated into Chinese. Coe, s 
Gugabhadrá, another translator of versatile genius, arrived in China 
`. in435 A.D. He wasa native of Central India, Brah- 


Cn min by caste and was nicknamed Mahayana for his deep 
yüpa. knowledge of the doctrines of Mahayana. He is 


said to have translated.78 works, but only twenty-eight 

of them remain to this day. He. translated Lankivatira Sūtra, a 
well-known Sanskrit. Book on Yogacara, still read and revered by 

` people. Many other Sütras and Dharanis of indifferent merit and value 
- were rendered into Chinese. Although a staunch Mahayanist, he trans- 
lated the Hinayàna Samyukblagama-SUütra in 50 fasciculi. Almost half 

the sütras of Samyuktagama.. occur in the Dirghigama and Ekottari- 

gama, which are partly equivalents of the Pali Digha Nikiya and Angut- 

tara Nikiya. Another important work on philosophy viz. Vasumitra’s 

Abhidharma Prakaranapüda (72 fasc.) was rendered into Chinese by 

Gunabhadra in collaboration with an Indian pandit named Buddha- 


I Trans, into Chinese ‘by Gautama Saüghadeva in 39r A, D. 
(Nanjio, 4288), 
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yaéas. Gunabhadra’s style of writing in Chinese was of a high order, 
and his books became very popular in China. 

This Gunabhadra was also responsible for a translation of a very 
important Pali work, Milinda-pañha, but it was unfortunately lost 
by 664 A.D. There were three versions ofthe Milinda-patiha in 
Chinese : 

(7) Na-sien (Nagasena) pi-yu-ching or the Sūtra of comparisons 
by Nagasena. This version was translated in the third century A. D. 
but was already lost in the sth century. 

(2) Na-siem pi-chiu ching (Nagasena Bhiksu Sūtra) or Na-sien 
ching (Nàgasena Sütra)! was first translated during the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (३39-420 A. D.) This version is anonymots; its 
‘original was probably redacted in a dialect of India, in two or 
three fasciculi. To the Chinese scholars one recension in two fasciculi 
was known. l 

(3) A version of the second, probably incomplete, was translated 
by Guņabhadra ; but his translation has not come down to us as 
. stated above. 

A comparison of the Chinesé and Pali versions of the book shows 
wide divergences in the preliminary part, and almost perfect agree- 
ment in the principal part. The two texts of the Chinese versions were 
held by Sprecht and Lévito be different works, but they have since 
been proved by Pelliot? to be two recensions of one and the same ` 
work. Between these recensions it is difficult to decide which is the 
more ancient and the more exact. The Chinese text is much 
shorter than the existing Pali one?. ' 

In connection with Gunabhadra’s translation of the Samyuktigama- 

: Sra, avery important problem presents itself : "What 
Pali Nik&yas is the relation to the Pali canon of the Chinese texts 


and Sanskrit . : : . 
Agamas, bearing titles corresponding to Dirgha, Madhyama, 


Samyukta and E£offara ? These collections of Sütras 
do not call themselves Nikaya but A-han or Agama: the titles are 


I Nanjio, 7388. 

2 Pelliot, Les noms propres dans les traductions Chinois du 
Milinda-pafiha’, 7. A., I9I4, No. 2, pp. 379-420. 

3 Takakusu, ‘Chinese translations of the Milinda-pafiha', /.R.4.8., 
I896, pp. 7-27, For a detailed discussion of the Chinese versions of 
Milinda-pafiho, see Paul Demiéville, ‘Les versions Chinois du Milinda 
pafiha’, BEFEO., I924, Nos. I-2, pp. I-255. 
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translated as ‘Long’, ‘Medium,’ ‘Miscellaneous’ and Tseng-i, represent- 
ing Ekottara rather than Aüguttara!, There is hence prima facie 
reason to suppose that these works represent not the Pali canon, but a 
somewhat similiar Sanskrit collection. That one or many Sanskrit 
works may have co-existed with a somewhat similar Pali work is clearly , 
shown by the Vinaya texts, for here we have the Pali canon and: 
Chinese translations of five Sanskrit versions, belonging to different : 
schools, but apparently covering the same ground and partly identical 
For the Sütra Pitaka no such evidence is forthcoming, but the Sanskrit 
fragments of the Semyuktigama found near Turfan contain parts of 
six sütras which are arranged in the same order as the Chinese translation 
and are apparently the original from which it was made, It is noticeable: 
that three of the four great Agamas were translated by monks who 
came from Tukhàra or -Kabul.. Gunabhadra, however, the translator 
of the Samyuktigama came from Central India, and the text which - 
he translated was brought from Ceylon by Fa-hsien*. It is also certain 
that though the Chinese Agamas and Pali: Nikayas contain much 
common matter, it is differently distributed”, (Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Ul, pp. 296-7) 

During this Liu Sung period a few Chinese scholars learnt Sans- 
krit and translated many books into Chinese. One of them, Shih-Fa- 
Yung had ‘been so much ‘attracted by Indian-culture that he took 
the name of Thàsa-wu-Chiá which is transliterated as Dharma-vikrama 
. or Dharma$üra. He had been to India with the group of twenty- 

five mionks, who had started for India in 420 A. D. and came back in 
423 A.D. He translated’ only one work. Shih Hwui-Kien, another - 
Chinese $ramana, whose native place is not known, translated r0. or 
IS works in A. D.457; but today only six works remain, and in 730 | 
only seven works were in existence. We find the names of other 
‘Chinese Sramanas, who translated ‘a few books, but most of them are 
lost . l i l 
It is not always that the Buddhist monks alone laboured on transla- 
tion of works, Even laymen took great interest in the work, Tsü-Chü 
Chin-Shang, a Chinese Grhapati or householder, was a cousin of .the- 
second ruler of the Northern Liang Dynasty, who -had killed Dharma 


I Anesaki, ‘Traces of Pali Texts in a Mahayana treatise’, Le 


Muséon, I905 
2 ‘Levi, Samyuktagama Sanskrit’ Poung Pao, I904, p. 207 
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. raksa mentioned above. Tsii-Chii-Ching-Shang in his youth had gone 
to .Khotan, where he had met an Indian priest named 
A lay Chinese“ Buddhasena, from whom he probably learnt Sanskrit. 
Having returned to the kingdom of the Northern Liang, 
‘he translated one work in 2 or 3 fasciculi, entitled ‘an important 
explanation .of the Law ‘of Meditation’ in A. D. 433-439, but it was 
- lost before 730 A.D. After the destruction of the Northern Liang, 
Dynasty, he went southward and took refuge under the Sungs, where 
he continued his: work of translation with great vigour. By 455.A.D. 
he translated 28 or, some say, 35 works, of which sixteen only are 
in the Ming collection (Nanjio, App. II, 68, 83). 
The work of translation went on in the South in spite of the change 
of rulers. For in 479 A. D. the Lin Sung Dynasty was replaced by' the 
l Ch'i Dynasty, which retained the capital in Nanking 
as before, so that the culture of the Buddhists did not 
x get any rude shock from the change of masters. In the 
reign of Wu-ti, the first emperor-of this Dynasty, one of the imperial 
princes, named Tzu-Liang cultivated the society of eminent monks 
and enjoyed theological discussions., From the specimens of these 
arguments which have come down to us, we see tliat the explanation 
of the inequalities of life as the result of Karma had a great attrac- 
“tion for the popular mind and and also that it provoked the hostile 
criticism of the Confucian literati*. During this period of 23 years, we 
find mention of eight. monks namely Dharmajata-ya$a, Mahayana 
(Mo-ho-Shéng), Saügha-bhadra, Dharmamati, Gunavrddhi (?), Shih 
Fa-tu, Shih Than-Ching, Shih Fa-hwa, who translated ‘I4 Sanskrit 
books, oüt of which only six are mentioned in the Tripitaka of 
today. l : 
The Ch'i Dynasty iri the South was followed by the Liang Dynasty 
of the. Siao Family (A.D. 502-557), founded by Wu-ti, who alone 
f ruled from 502 to 549. Although successful as 
Emperor Wuti, a warrior in the beginning of life,he lost all interest 
A£oka. in war and politics after he had embraced Buddhism, 
and died miserably in the hands of his oppo- 
‘nents the Wei of the .North.- Wu-ti forbade sacrifice of animals, 
even representations of animals in embroidery on the ground 
that people might cut up such figures and thus become 
callous to the sanctity of life. He imitated Agoka and rivalled him ‘in 


"The Ch 
dynasty. 


ह L Eliot, of. cif, IL p. 253. 
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pious enthusiasm, if not in power and prosperity. He expounded - 
sütras in public and wrote a book on Buddhist ritual. हे 
It was during the reign of Wu-ti that the first Chinese edition of the 
Tripitaka in manuscript and not in print was: made in gI8 A.D. The 
oh Emperor paid great honour to Buddhism and he made a 
Payee ue large collection of the Buddhist canonical books, amoun- 
pitaka, . ting to 5,400 volumes, in the Hwé-lin garden. The Shà-- 
f man Pao-Chan compiled the Catalogue in fifty-four fasci- . 
culi’, According to the Khai-yuen-lu, this Catalogue was compiled 
by Pao-chan under the Imperial order. in 4 fasciculi, in A. D. ६78 ; . 
but it had been lost in 730 A.D. The total number of the sacred books 
that were translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 67-578 A-D., 
that is, about four hundred and fifty years, is said to have reached 
about 3432 distinct works in उउका fasciculi, arranged under 20 
classes, This was the first collection of Buddhist sacred books made 
by‘an Emperor of China. But this Catalogue is lost. The one that 
‘is proved was compiled by a Chinese priest Sang Yien about 520 
A.D. It was à private collection and consisted of I7 fasciculi (Nanjio, 
I476). Its title was Chu-San-tsang-tsi or a’ collection of the records of 
translation of the Tripitaka. l 


(To be continued) 
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ı Max Müller quoted by Nanjio, p. xvii, 


MISCELLANY 


The date of Kaniska and Mr. Kimura 


I have taken a: keen interest in the question about the date of the 
famous Indo-Scythian emperor Kaniska, and I therefore at once turned 
to Mr. Kimura's paper, when I received the third part of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly. It seemed evident that the learned author is in 
possession of Chinese scholarship, since he quotes directly from the 
source, and I therefore thought that hé might perhaps have come across 

some new information, which had' escaped notice up till now, and 

apparently he “had. 

"He brings the following extract from the Hou Han-shu: “In 

the year yiianch'x of emperor Anti, king Ankon Of Sakala got offen- 

_ded with his uncle and prime minister Pan and exiled him as a: hostage 

to the king of the Yueh-chi. The Yueh-chi king very much loved him 

i. é..Pan.. Now when king Ankon died without son, his mother became 

regent. The people of Sakala then put up as their king the son of the 

brother of Pan. When Pan (tbe minister of the Sakala king) heard 

of this, he appealed to the king of the Yueh-chi on the ground that 

though the people have made his brother's son king, yet he ought to be- 
made king in his place -because he was the uncle. The Yueh-chi king. 
was satisfied and sent Pan to Sákala with an army. The people of 

Sakala chowed respect to Pan as they were afraid to disobey the Yueh- 

chi king; they then took away the seat of Pan's nephew and made 

Pan their king." 

Mr. Kimura compares this account with a passage from Hiuen Tsang 
in which Kaniska is mentioned in connection with Sakala and some 
hostages, and draws the conclusion that Kaniska's date can be settled 
from this comparison. It must be subsequent to the period YVtan-ch'u 
(4-76 A.D), and an examination of certain details mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang shows, he says, that it must fall between A. D. I40 and 
I80 l 

This argument “looks very convincing. But there is one difficulty 
the quotation from the Hou Han-shu is not correct 

I shall not lay any stress on the fact that the name of the “Sākala” 
king is wrongly given as Ankon instead of An-kuo, older pronunciation 
An-kwak, because this may be a mere slip of the pen. More serious is, 
however, the misstatement that An-kuo was king of Sakala, 
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The passagé quoted by Mr. Kimura is found in the, chapters of the 

Hou Han-shu which deal with the kingdom Su-le in the Western Coun- 
tries. The account of So-kü, ze. Varkand, ends with the remark : 
' going from So-kü, if one turns to the north-east one arrives in Sule 
Su le is accordirigly a kingdom in Eastern Turkistan, to the north-east 
of Varkand and I fail to understand why Mr. Kimura does not accept 
the usual identification.of Su-le and Kashgar, which is, as a -matter of 
fact, beyond every doubt 

If he had not made this mistake, he would probably have seen that’ 
the history of Kashgar,as it is narrated in Chinese and Tibetan sources 
seems to include events which may prove of interest in conriexion with 

the date of Kaniska, 
l In his Tableaux historiques.de l'Asie, p. I66, M. Klaproth states 
that according to some Chinese source, the king of Kashgar was deposi- 
ted by the Yueh-chi about A.D. 720, and that his subjects on that occa: . 
sion, embraced Buddhism.’ We are not told where he has found this, 
statement, but Mr. Kimura will perhaps be able to trace it. It evidently 
refers to the same events which are mentioned in the passage from the 
' Hou Han-shu- quoted by him about the installation of the ruler 
. whom Mr, Kimura calls Pan, but whom the Hou Han-shu name Ch'en- 
pan on the throne of Kashgar. Now we are told in the Li-yul-gyi 
Lo-rgyas-pa! that the wife of the Khotan king Vijayesimha was 
. instrumental in propagating Buddhism in Shu-lik. Shu-lik is evidently 
-the same word as is rendered Sue by the Chinese, for the ancient 
pronunciation of this name was Shizwolek We must therefore draw 
the conclusion that the Khotan king Vijayasimha was on the throne 
about A.D. 720. 

Now we learn from another Tibetan source? that Vijayakirti, the son 
of Vijayasimha,.led an army to India together with king: Kaniska and 
(?) the Guzan king and others. Though Taranatha . distinguishes 
between Kanika and Kaniska, just as Mr. Kimura speaks of two -kings 
Kaniska, there cannot be any doubt that we have here a reference to 
Kaniska, whose date would accordingly be subsequent to A.D. 20. 

` If the Tibetan notice about the expedition to India can be relied on, . 
it further raises a certain presumption in favour of the theory that 
Kaniska started on his campaign from Khotan and in this connexion 
it may be useful to remind. the reader of certain facts which point to 
the same conclusion 


I Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 240. 
2 Cf Dr. Thomas, Indian Antiquary, xxxii, t903, p- 349. 
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Mr. Kimura quotes the notice in the Siitralankaéra about the king 

.whom he calls Candra Kanigka. The Chinese text does not, how- 

ever, speak of Candra, but of Chen-t'an. Kaniska, and Professor 

Sylvain, Levi has long ago! suggested to explain Chen-t'an as “king of 

Khotan”, Also the late Dr. Fleet? thought that "Kaniska belonged to a - 
separate: clan, sept, or ruling house of the Kusana tribe which made - 
its way from Khotan into Kashmir, and thence into India." 

It is further of importance that Kanigka and his successors, in their 
coin legends, use the Iranian language which later on became the” 
language of trade and administration in the Khotan kingdom and 
which had been spoken then in the first centuries of the Christian eras. 
'They are there, designated as belonging to the Kuga tribe and not by 

means of the derived word Kusina, just as the Chinese texts quoted 
by Mr. Kimura speak of Kaniska as a king in the race of the Kusas 
and as king Kaniska of the Maharajakanikalekha‘ is said to be of the 
Kuga race 

. Moreover, if Kániska hailed from the Khotan country, it becomes 
necessary to fcllow the Russian scholar Storel Holstein* in assuming 
that he belonged to the Little and not to the Great Yueh-chi. 

- It follows from what I have said above that I cannot accept, Mr. 
Kimura's dictum that the “evidence does not leave the smallest. doubt 
that there were two Kaniskas, one of older times and another a con- 
temporary of A$vaghoga." “There were no doubt.two Kaniskas, the 
great and famous protector of Buddhism and another one, probably his 
grandson, who is mentioned in the Ara inscription, but they were not 
separated by a long interval The Chinese accounts of the interval 
between Kaniska and the Nirvana are too inconsistent to be relied on, 
and the statements about the original composition and authorship of 
Buddhist books must be received with. critical scepticism. 

- . It will be seen that I roughly accept Mr. Kimura’s date of what he 
calls Kaniska II for the great Kaniska. And I still think that the 
evidence collected in the paper written by my Dutch friend de Wijk and 


I See Indian Antiquary, xxxii, I90, pp. 384f. 
2 JRAS., 903,p. 337° . 
3 Cf. my papers in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 68, 
pp. 85 ff. and in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, viii, pp. 220 ff: 
. 4 Dr. Thomas, l.c, p. 348 
5 Inthe Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 7974 pp. 643 ff 
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myself? strongly points to A. D. r34 as the initial year of the era, - 
instituted by him. In. B.C. 57 there was no Kusana empire. That 
follows from the Chinese annals and also from the history of North- 
western. India; which was then under the dominion of Saka kings, 
: Moga or one of his predecessors. ; 

geo STEN Konow 


A Note on Excavationawork by Mediæval Bengalees 


: Towards the end of the Pathan rule and during the reign of the 
. Mughals, Bengal did not only survive the shock of foreign occupation 
_ but her life-forces also shaped out a new civilisation. The fifteenth and. 
. sixteenth ‘centuries were marked by a general cultural upheaval which’: 
was effective in many directions. The work of reconstruction, which was 
suddenly stopped after the Senas, was now taken up in right earnest. 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism were the dominant forms of the : 
Neo-Hinduism of the age. Both art and literature connected with these 
faiths were cultured to a great perfection. In order to reconstruct they 
had to fall back on artistic and literary traditions and vestiges of the 
past.. Thus a regular investigation was carried on for bringing old 
Mss. and sites to light. A few references in contemporary literature 
are here collected in order to show that the work of excavation was not 
unknown in those days. 
At the very outset we should observe that the underlying motive of ° 
those medieval explorers was not at all archeological, but.only to 
secure and restore the old images or sites, These old religious souvenirs’ 
had, through the ravages and political vicissitudes of Muhammadan - 
rule and owing to the desertion of the places of pilgrimage, been gradu- 
. ally. hidden in out-of-the-way places. Only the class of religious men- 
dicants, who wandered through the length and breadth of the country, 
had any real knowledge of the old relics. They were sometimes known 
to have carried small images with their all but scanty belongings. They 
' were thus an agent in the migration of idols. It was not uncommon 
that they often left the images with some fortunate householders who 
were eager to arrange for their regular worship. But the ‘story 
of those images, which were buried underground, is differently told. As 
the folk-lores have it, the village cowboys, while tending their herds at 
some deserted spot overgrown with jungles, sudderily came by some old i 


व Acta Orientalia, Leiden, r924, pp. 52 ff, 
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images and when the neighbouring villagers heard of it they took them 
over to a public place of worship. We are sometimes asked to believe 
stories in which certain lucky persons received an dega in their dreams 
‘that such and such deities are willing to favour them if they only dig 
up their images from particular spots. i 
Thus we find that some sort of excavation-work was being carried 
on in medizeval Bengal, though the fact was not recorded. We are not 
sure, for the paucity of any reliable mention in the contemporary 
works, whether old architectural remains were restored in the same way 
as the images. But we have come across some pointed references as to 
the restoration of ‘some well -known images in the I6th century from 
some old. sites excavated for the very purpose. And these images were 
different in style and execution from the newly sculptured ones. Again 
the old building materials. which the excavations divulged were some- 
times freely utilised to give the images a new habitation 
` apa p Shel efie vui! 
“ Refs- कबि कव्िश शत्र ॥  Coeso[dsbqe—34—264 खः 
acea wri gt कब fata 
wid नव Bs, Sta SRR etan CoeDBAStyS—sBI—g चः 
Caitanyadeva, who revived and remodelled the Vaisnayism of 
Bengal, had the farsighted ness to place the activities af his Church on a 
sound foundation. He noticed with remorse that the holy places of 
Vaisnavism as well as the 'Vaisnava Sástras were almost forgotten 
or extinct. He himself travelled to the farthest of the holy places and 
was anxious to revive the splendours of the Drindabans which were 
traditionally connected with the life-history of Krsna. On the authority 
of the Caitanya-caritimrta we know that while travelling in Southern 
‘India he procured manuscript copies of rare Vaisnava works, ‘such as 
the Brahma-samhitaé and the Karpimria, Again, he enjoined on the 
Vaisnava apostles Sanatana ‘and Riipa Gosvamins while he met the 
former at Benares and the latter at Puri :— : 
3a emid fata tat wa । (5डझछब्रिछोंगूड--श्धा--३ १ wt 
In the case of the holy sites, and specially the Brindabans which 
were hidden in the jungles far away from human habitation, the Vais- 
nava apostles had to proceed with the greatest care and observation 
They studied the old Sastras on the subject 
नांनां fa wifa geet उेछांिना । 0७नाएब्रिडांगूड--अदछा--8र्श अः 
ae Oe वाऊ कबि taine SREAP (quia ग) Yt bv 
Many of the old sites were restored. But a difficulty arose. It was 
recorded in the Sastras that the image of the important deity Govinda 
had once been connected with the spot called Yogapitha which was 
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somewhere in the Brindabans. Now, Ripa Gosvamin, perhaps after 
surveying the sites, ascertained that the Gomatila was the old Yogaprtha. 
And here, regalar excavation being performed, his calculation was 
authenticated, and the image of Govinda was really found out,— 
Syst canter ae foal टशन foco ॥ 
- Arar भित्त्रांविन्न aaga t 
mM AACS faf “tea थ «ब्र ॥ 
catia शांडि त्याशी gaia | 
itda carts जानिए अथएन l- 
गएज़ iA छूमि थनप्नब्र PA I 
म * k 
HAAS गएथा Cty SH ननान। SERET, Y: ४४-२ 
* zer eretfse i l 
qatita taaa (मवा etan जछ5व्रिडांयूड--मधा--५) €: 
It is also recorded in the Bhakéi-ratnikara (Ibid. p. 93) that at the 
Brindabans Sanatana Gosvamin procured the image of Madanamohana 


‘but, we are not told whether any excavation-work had to be under- 


taken for the purpose. In this very old Vaisgava work (Ibid. pp. 728- 
29) we get another reference to excavation at Biraloka by the celebrated 
Abhirama Gosvamin. The image of Gopinath was thus restored after 
excavating another old site. Now, the details of those operations were 
beside the aims of the Vaisnava leaders, They were concerned only 
with the religious side of the thing. But the evidence of the orthodox 
Vaisnava tradition embodied in the C.-C. and Bhakt-Rat. which. were 


‘written in the early years of the I7th century may fairly be reckoned 


as established 
Besides the Vaisnavas, the Saktas of the period seem to have 


launched a propaganda for excavation. But unfortunately we have no 
contemporary accounts of it. Only one instance may be taken as 


7 proved beyond doubt. The well-known and important image of Yago- 


resvarl was restored by Pratapaditya by excavating an old site (Prof. 
S. C. Mitra’s YaSohara-Khulnar Itihása, vol. II; p. 28). As most of 
the Sakta images are very old, at least some of them have been un- 
earthed by means of excavation. We hope further research may reveal l 


- other instances of regular excavation 


RAMES BASU 


Perumal’s Apostacy 


This is a subject about which much has been written by eminent 
scholars, and they seem to be generally agreed in discarding the view 
that a Perumal embraced Muhammadanism, mainly because the 
traditional date assigned to this incident, as ‘expressed in the 
chronogram, Kurudhih Samasrayah is’ centuries before the period of 
the Prophet. They hold that if a Perumal did turn apostate it was 
to accept Buddhism. They also held that the Muhammadan colour 
was introduced into the tradition by the Portuguese. But no explanation 
has as yet been offered as'to how they misunderstood it. An explana- 
tion can be offered for this misunderstanding. 

Buddha is a common name applied by Malayalees to the followers . 
of all religions except Hinduism, and we do use the term in this 
sense even now to refer to Christians and Muhammadans. Originally 
it must have been applied only to Buddhists, that being the only 
alien religion in the land. Again the.script, current here at the time 
of the Portuguese advent and for centuries before that, was the 
Vatteluttu script which have no symbols to denote aspirates and 
sonants. If the term Magadha was written in this script, it could be 
read only as Makata. To the foreigner it is easier to identify Makata 
with Mecca than with Magadha. Thus might have arisen the wrong 
interpretation of the tradition. This, therefore, once again supports 
the accepted view that the last of the Perumals who turned apostate 
become a convert not to Muhammadanism but to Buddhism. 

In this connection a few more considerations deserve to be noticed. 
The, interpretation of the apostacy, as accepted by scholars, necessarily 
raises the question as to what was the Perumal's religion before his con- 
version. Secondly, if there was an apostate Bhaskara Ravi Varma, who 
is the Perumal of the same name whose statue is set up and worshipped 
at Tiruvangikujam temple? Surely, an apostate Perumal would not 
be accorded such honour. Thirdly, if the tradition of the apostacy 
is to ke accepted, one must be prepared to accept the other statements 
also connected with it. Thus the same tradition makes the apostate 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma the last ofthe Perumals who divided up his 
kingdom, and assigns him to the close of the fourth century A. D. 
If this also be accepted whois the Perumal of the same name who 
is the donor of the Jewish plate and who is assigned to the eighth 
or the ninth century by Epigraphists. These considerations do not 
appear to have been raised and answered. No definite answer can 
be given in the present imperfect state of our historical researches, 
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and if any soluuon is attempted here, it is only to court discussion 
and thus elicit truth 
The points raised above can find a satisfactory solution if two 
Bhiskara Ravi Varmas may be presumed. The earlier, or the tradi- 
tional, Bhaskara Ravi Varma might have been the last of that noble 
line of Imperial Suzerains, the last Emperor to actively wield the 
Kerala sceptre, to exercise the royal prerogatives appertaining to that 
high office in their fullest and highest measure and finally to divide 
up his kingdom amongst his relatives, accept Buddhism and go on 
a pilgrimage to Magadha. There might have been a revival of Hinduism 
in the land during his time and the Emperor might have forsaken 
the religion of his predecessors and accepted the new faith; but 
^in his declining years he might have given up his new religion and 
went bàck to the religion of his youth and of his family; namely 
Buddhism 
The second or the historical Bháskara Ravi Varma, the donor 
of the Jewish plate, might not have been a Perumal, exercising all 
Kerala political supermacy ; but only a chief invested however with 
complete religious supermacy over the whole land and hence entitled 
to the honorific title Perumal: That the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma lived after the break up of the Perumal’s empire is to a certain 
extent borne out by the number of chieftains cited as witnesses to 
the Jewish deed. It is also certain that this king held his court at 
_ Tirüvanéikulam. ie 
If this view appears tenable, it deserves to be argued as to which 
family this spiritual head belonged. Certain clues are indeed available 
and in the light of these we are led to believe tliat the donor of 
the Jewish plate was one of the greatest kings ofthe family now 
known as the Cochin Royal Family. The omission of the Chief 
representing this family may be accounted for by supposing not that 
he was a nephew of the donor as is commonly done, but that he 
was the donor himself. That the Jews have shown a decided partiality 
for the Maharaja of Cochin, that His Highness has always take them 
under his protection and scrupulously respected the rights and privileges 
granted to them by Bhaskara Ravi Varma may be adduced as a second 
argument in support of our view, Thirdly, to none else is the historic 
temple at Tiruvangikulam so dear as to His Highness. The Maharaja 
of Cochin, who even to this day carries honorific title ‘Gaigadhara 
Trkkoil Adhikarikal Vera Kerala etc’, thereby suggesting that Vanéulesa 
was and is the patron deily of the Royal Family and that His Highness 
derives his sovereign powers from being the Guardian of that sacred 
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shrine. Fourthly, His Highness constitutes the highest tribunal in 
all spiritual matters for all Kerala, a position Ínore or less conceded 
even now at least implicitly by all Malayalee chiefs. "This position 
corresponds to that of the Pope in Europe, who; though, theoretically 
nothing in temporal affairs, could yet command the homage of 
all Christian powers and hence was practically everything. Similatly, 
the. Maharaja of Cochin might not originally have been a great 
political power, but by virtue of the religious suzerainty he was very 
powerful and was able to exact the homage of all Malayalee princes. 
Tradition also seems to favour the view that His Highness was the 
spiritual head. For the last of the Peruinals is said to have made his 
nephew the heir to his religious supremacy and hence gave him 
the crown. In the light of these it does not appear to be very 
far-fetched to find in the historic Bhaskara Ravi Varma, one amongst 
the glorious ancestors of the Royal Family of Cochin. 

: Such an explanation, namely, that the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varmi represented mainly the highest spiritual and not politica! autho- 
rity naturally fits in with the date assigned to the document on 
epigraphical grounds and is to some extent consistent with the nature 
of the document ` itself. The period, generally accepted for the 
document, was indeed a troublous time for religion. Buddhism and 
Jainism. were gradually sinking under the vigorous strokes of the 
Mimamsakas. Through the efforts of these and the advent of Sri 
Saükarácárya Hinduism was asserting itself. Christianity was receiv- 
ing:a greater impetus and Muhammadanism was making its appear- 
ance and its mark. It was a time for a religious head to make his name 
felt and the historical Bhaskara Ravi Varma might have asserted 
his rights to the full and established Hinduism once and for all on a 
firm basis. Thus he might have earned the gratitude of the leaders of 
the Hindu religion who in return might have deified and worshipped 
him by enshrining a statue of his in the historic temple at 
Tiruvancikulam, 

This is a new point of view and for want of materials it has to be 
suggested only as a tentative theory. According to this it has to be 
presumed that the Perumpatappil Muppil, ie. the head of the Cochin 
Royal Family, held his court at Tiruvancikulam, the traditional capital 
. of - the Perumals for many centuries after the downfall of the 
Perumal’s supremacy. If the Maharaja's coronation ceremony was 
conducted at Citrakütam in Vanneri it was only out of respuct for the 
family tradition and not out of his official position, spiritual and politi- 
cal. What were the circumstances which forced the king to shift his 
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capital and where and when he first shifted are matters which cannot 
now be satisfactorily explained. 


E. R. PISHAROTI 


A Note on the Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva-worship 


Mr. U. C. Bhattacharjee has tried very hard to controvert 
the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar by attempting to understand 
the true spirit of the sütras of Panini but he has not been successful.! 

It is very easy.to maintain the view held by Bhandarkar that the 
sütra IV, 3, 98 of Panini could be taken as evidence of Vasudeva-wor- 
ship in his times. First let us take the Mahabhasya passage under 
the sūtra. It runs thus: 

Kim artham Vasudevasabdad vun vidhlyate na gotraksatriyakhye- 
bhyo bahulam vuii ity eva siddham. Na hy asti viseso V asudeva- 
fabdad vuno vufio va. Tad eva rüpam sa eva svarah. Idam tarhi 
prayojanam —Vásudeva$abadsya pirvanipatam  vaksyámiti Athava 
naiga kgatriyakhya, samjfiaisa tatra Bhagavatah. 

“As the word Vasudeva is commonly known as the name of a 
Gotra or of a Ksatriya and as the form kept in view is not different 
- from that contemplated in the next sūtra it could as well come under 
the operation of the next stra; and its mention here should naturally 
be considered redundant. Further, there is no difference in accentuation . 
as in the case of other suífixes, to differentiate the two formations, 
Then it "might be that words denoting the names of respectful persons 
should be placed in the order of.their respectability. Or (as it is 
unsatisfactory) it might be that the word Vasudeva is the name of the 
Lord". 

Here we see Patafijali discussing all the possibilities, and finding 
po other way he comes to the conclusion that the word in question 
 ghould be the name of the Lord. In this connection it would- be 
worth while to refer to the words uf Bhattoji Diksita on the 
Mahabhasya passage (Sabdakaustubha, Chowkh. S.S., vol. IT, p. 82): 

Tatha ca neyam gotrakhya napi keatriyakhyeti yukta eva vun vidhih. 

To literally translate, it would mean : “Thus this word (Vasudeva) 
is.neither the name of a Gotra nor the name of a Ksatriya (so as to 
gome under the influence of the next sütra), and so it is proper 


ł "Vide I, H; Q., vol. I, No, 3, pp. 493 ff. 
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to ordain the addition of (a different suffix) vss? He means that 
as the word Vasudeva denoted the name of the Lord, Panini 
ordains a special suffix. So according to him also there could be no 
doubt that Vasudeva-worship was prevalent in the times of Panini 
as evidenced by the sütra IV, 3, 98. 

t is rather engaging to go through the arguments against taking 
the word ‘‘ Bhaktih” in the sense of religious adoration. He says 
(p. 487),—" The sect-names of the worshippers of other well-known 
gods, such as Siva or Visnu, are not really derived under these rules 
(IV, 3, 95-700). These are derived under rule IV,2, 24 (Sa asya 
devatà) The names indicating the god worshipped by any one are the 
true index of a man's religious adoration. Rule IV, 2, 24 and Rule 
IV, 3, 95 cannot possibly mean the same thing : for in that case, Panini 
would be guilty of an unpardonable redundancy from which Patafijali 
is labouring so hard to save him. Now, if rule IV, 2, 24 obtains deriva- 
tives to indicate the god worshipped, and if the derivatives under rules 
IV, 3, 96-r00 also meant the worshippers of particular objects, then 
surely, the interposition of the rule Iv, 3, 95 (Bhaktih) giving the mean- 
ing in which these latter derivatives are to be obtained, was clearly 
unnecessary. Instead of giving this new rule about the meaning, rules 
96 to r00 might easily be grouped under IV, 2, 24. But this has not 
been done. We have, therefore, to distinguish the meaning given in 
IV, 3, 95 from that given in IV, 2, 24 ; and if religious adoration is to be 
the meaning anywhere, surely it must be where the names are indispu- 
tably the names of gods, i, e., rule Iv, 2, 24.” 

It will be seen that the above arguments are based on a thorough 
misinterpretation of the rule Iv, 2, 24. The word “devata” here has 
nothing to do with religious adoration or the *sect names of worship- 
pers of well-known gods. It has been rendered by the Vrttikara 
in his KaSika thus :— 

Yagasampradanam devatà deyasya purodagadeh svàmint, tasmin 
abhidheye pratyayah. 

He means that the word ‘“‘devata” is the deity to whom the oblations 
are dedicated in sacrificial rites, and the words meaning “such obla- 
tions” take the following suffixes when such oblations are named after 
the deities to whom they are dedicated. Thus it is clear that the word 
“devata” has nothing to do with religious adoration. Panini is not at 
all “guilty of any unpardonable redundancy" in framing the sütra 
IV, 3,95. And Patafijali does not at all dream of any such redundancy. 
The absurdity pointed out as the result if the sūtra IV, 3, 95 were to be ` 
applied to the rule Iv, 3, 96 in the sense of religious adoration is only 
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imaginary ; while in fact, it would really lie in applying the 
leading rule Iv, 2, 24 to. the rules it governs, in the sense of “sect- 
names of worshippers of well-known gods." Further, the fact that 
Panini has mentioned the word “Vasudeva”.in the rule in question is 
sufficient argument to show that the word “bhakti” in the rule tv, 3, 95 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and “anurakti” 

As regards the word “arjuna” there is nothing to infer its being also 
the name of a god. The form “arjunaka” could not be got by any 
other rule of Panini and so its mention here could not give rise to any 
ingenious interpretation. We have seen that Patafijali does not at all 
interfere wih the use of the word here 

Thus it can be establised that Panini’s rule IV, 3, 98 is surely an evi- 
dence of Vasudeva-worship as conceived of by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
and that the other. word is not used in the sense of god 


K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


Progress of Archzeological Research in Mysore 


The Report on the working of the Archeological Department 
.of the Mysore State during the year I923-24 was recently published 
together with the government's review-order passed thereon. The 
Director of Archeology is the talented scholar, Dr. R. Shama Shastri, 
and his present Report is as full of varied interest and informing as. the 
one that he brought out last year. As regards the work of a 
detailed monumental survey resolved upon, a beginning was made in 
I3 villages in the Hunsur, Arkalgud and Hassan Taluks, where the 
most important monuments surveyed are the twin temples of 
Mosale in the Hassan Taluk which are very good specimens of the 
Hoysala style of architecture and testify to the catholicity of the 
Vaignava Hoysala rulers in the matter of religious patronage. Besides 
repairs done to the Buce$vara Temple in the village of Koranangala 
in the Hassan Taluk which is a unique monument and architecturally 
as important as the temples of Somnathpur and Halebid, Govern- 
ment appointed a committee to submit a detailed report on the repairs 
and restoration work to be done to the great temples of. Belur, 
Halebid arid Somnathpur. There was also started in the course of . the 
year an Archeological Museum as an adjunct to the office of the 
Department “with a view to make the. study of Indian History 
` realistic and interesting, and also to link up the Archeological 
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Department with the Department of History in the Mysore University, 
The Museum exhibits coins, copper-plate grants, ancient utensils 
and implements, views of ancient monuments and estampages of 
inscriptions. 

The Anjaneya temple at Bettadapura in the Hunsur Taluk is 
interesting, beqause of the figure of Anjaneya carved on a huge 
slab measuring about I5’X5’; and facing to the right with the 
left hand holding a mace and being placed on the waist; and with the 
figure of Laksmana fighting with Indrajit carved higher up on 
the slab; while below the Anjaneya figure are carved a tiny figure 
similar to Anjaneya called Makaradhvajq and also a fish and a tortoise. 
The name of the image is Vira Hanumanta. There are liùgas 
in a cave in the vicinity of the temple which are very interesting. On 
the top of the bigger of the two lihgas are carved five tiny “gas 
in.a circle, while the figure of Parvati is carved within a slit in the 
smaller ga. The pitha has got figures carved on all its four 
sides. A figure of the head and face of a female with ear-rings, 
necklace and other ornaments and surmounted by a serpent of seven 
hoods is prominently carved on the side of the pitha opposite 
to that through which the water poured over the /iiga flows out, On 
the pitha above the figure there is prominently carved out the name 
Subrahimanyadeva. This novel figure shoull attract the attention 
of all students of iconography. To the left of the serpent hoods a 
figure of Sa£Zi-ganapati is carved, as well as a' nude squatting figure 
with the name Jina written below. Such litgas or the coupling 
of such figures are not found anywhere else, nor are they described in 
any of the well-known agama works. 

There are also near the village of Sompura, a number of earth-mounds 

surrounded by one or two circles of stones which are.locally designated 
.as Pandu Gutti similar to sites elsewhere in the state called Panda 
kuli or Moryara Dinne and traditionally connected with the epic 
Pandava heroes. In reality these might be either artificial caves of 
some aboriginal tribes or tombs of some early peoples; and a 
complete excavation may bring to light the relics buried in them. 

With regard to manuscripts and books brought to light, there 
_are some very noteworthy finds, Of these the first is Mallisena’s Naga- 
kumüracarita which purports to be an abridgment in Sanskrit of 
what Jayadeva and others of old wrote partly in prose and partly in 
poetry in Prakrt. It is the story of Nàgakumára, the son of a Magadha 
king by a princess of Girinagara, who had to fight out the machina- 

tions of his half-brother Sridhara and encountered numerous adventures 
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living a thousand years in the epoch of the Jain Tirthankara Nemi. 
The story connects the hero with the Sakas and the Pallavas— 
Kirtivarma, a Saka prince of the city of Supratistha, Meghavarna, 
king of Madura in the Pandya country and tle Pallava king of 
Kafici. The Saka and Pallava names are rather the names of dynas- 
ties than of individual kings—so the Director remarks— but still 
the mention of these names definitely marks the period of the 
‘adventures of the Nàgakumáras. All the kings in the story are’ 
described as having given their daughters in marriage to Nagakumara 
except the Pallavas, and it is probable that as the Pallavas had 
married Naga princesses, the Nagas, conforming to the Hindu custom 
of not exchanging daughters, might have declined to marry the 
Pallava princesses in return. Such names as Rudrasena, Candra. 
gupta and Pravarasena are the names of kings who played an important 
part in the period of the Sakas and the Pallavas vis, the Saka 
Rudrasena II, Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty and Pravarasena 
I of the Vakataka line. Rudrasena II is dated cir. 258 A.D. The 
Director would give the date cir. 250 A. D. for Candragupta I; (vide his 
Report for I922-23) ; and he would now fix the period of the Nagas as 
falling between 200 and 300 A.D. Nagakumara is the name of one 
of the nine Nagas mentioned along with the Guptas in the Visnu- 
Purina. This new piece of evidence is only a tentative basis for further 
investigation and: cannot be regarded as conclusive as it js not 
supported by epigraphical or numismatical evidence. Another work of 
some historical importance is the Gadyakerpamria of Sakala-vidya- 
cakravartin—a historical prose-work in Sanskrit after the model 
of Bana’s Harsa-carita. The subject is about the go days battle 
between Narasimha II, Hoysala and the Pandya and his allies with the 
object of restoring the fallen Cola fortunes about I234 AD. The 
information supplied by this unfortunately incomplete manuscript 
regarding the part played by the Hoysalas in putting down the Pàn- 
dyas and rendering the Cola power stable is confirmed by numerous 
Hoysala inscriptions. 

Somacaritragani’s Gurugana-ratnikara throws a flood of light on 
the history of Gujarat in the latter half of the r5th century ; it treats 
of the life of the Jain monk Laksmisagaragayi of Tapagaccha who was 
of the Prajfiata line. This monk was a str; and under his influence 
all the Hindu chiefs of Gujarat abandoned their policy of mutual 
quarrels and formed a circle: (anda/a) of kings. The academy of 
Tapagaccha monastery conferred various degrees on students of 
Jaina religion and philosophy accorling to the standard of learning 
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they had acquired. The names of a number of scholars on whom 
the degrees were conferred are mentioned in the book and include 
- women also. We also note that according to this book the relations 
between the Muhammadan conquerors of Malwa and Gujarat and ` 
the Hindu chiefs were most cordial. The book supplies a genealogy 
of the Prajfiata line of kings who ruled from Samadhika in Gujarat. 

Among the epigraphical finds of the year, there are four copper" 
plate grants of the early Western Ganga kings ; and six are of the 
Vijayanagara kings. Two important stone inscriptions relate to the 
Ganga kings, Sivamara and Srrpurusa ; and seven to the Nolamba 
rulers of the oth and roth centuries. The Western Ganga Plates 
supplement the important information derived from the Penukonda 
Plates of Madhava (JRAS., r95) ; they are the Chükuttür grant 
of the Ganga king Simhavarma and the Kodanjeruvu grant of the 
Ganga king Avintta and possibly engraved by the same person 
whe engraved the Penukonda Plates. “On paleographic grounds and 
also on the evidence furnished by the name of the engraver they (the 
two latter) must necessarily be assigned to the same period as that 
of the Penukonda Plates (A. D. 400-500). But all the three vary in 
respect of the genealogies they furnish, after Karkanivarma and 
Madhava I; and there can be no doubt that the three plates 
belong to three different branches springing from Madhava I, the 
son of Karkanivarma. With the help of these, Dr. Shama Sastri 
recasts the Ganga genealogy and says that “chronological consider- 
ations based upon the synchronism of the Ganga kings with the 
Pallavas, the Kadambas and the Guptas lead to the conclusion that 
the three kings, Madhava II of Penukonda branch, Simhavarma of 
the Cükuttür branch, and Madhava II or young Avinita of the 
main line must be contemporaries.” He fixes on the basis of the 
synchronism established by Simhasüri's Lokavibhaga between Simha- 
varmà of the Pallava line and Madhava II, Avinita’s date of anoint- 
ment as a child-king may be taken to be about A.D. 475. The Nallala 
grant of Durvinita, son of Avintta, seems to be equally genuine, as the 
Chükuttür and the Kodanjeruvu plates; and it supplies a genealogy 
of the main line as distinguished from the other two branches. The 
Alur grant of the Ganga king Marasimha, also discovered during the 
year is suspicious in some points; but the genealogy of kings and 
synchronistic and other historical - matters. mentioned in it cannot be 
doubted ; because so far as these matters are concerned, the grant is 
merely a copy of other genuine grants. 


C. S, SRINIVASACHARI 


The Cerebralization of the Dental Nasal in Pali 


The rules regarding the cerebralization of the dental nasal, #, in Sans- 
krit (Panini, VII. 4. I ff.) have nothing to do in Pali, though both the 
nasals, cerebral and dental, » and #, are freely used in it. In P. (= Pali). 
there is neither y nor 8 ; consequently they have no connection whatever 
with #; and though there is the use of 7 it does not much affect x (or 5) 
as in Skt. (= Sanskrit) 

There are a few rules in our ancient P. grammars in regard to the 
cerebralization of %, but they are not sufficient. Let them be mention- 
ed here. 

It is said? that the # of the suffixes ~ana and -aniya after the roots 
ending in re (or r) and ka (or 4) is changed ton; eg. karana, 
karaniya from kara (= VK, gahane, gakaniya from gabe 
(= Verh)! | | 

It is further said (MaAàrüpasiddAz, p. 2I) that s becomes % after 


! Kacciyanavuitt, Satyasamuccaya Press (Ceylon), I904, iv. I. 26; 
Mahiripasiddhi, Vidyásagara Press (Ceylon), I897, p. 22I, Sura 536; 
Mahisaddaniti (Colombo), 909, p. 742, Sü£ra JI35. The süzra as read 
in the K'accayanavuttt referred to runs as follows: “Rakadito na.” In 
_ the Calcutta edition by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, I907, the reading is 
“Rahadito to na. The same reading is found also in the “Makariipa- 
- siddhi, loc. cit. Both the readings seem to be defective. One should read 
“Rahadito no” and “Rahadito no no” respectively, The Sura, given in 
the Mahasaddaniiz, loc. cit., is accurate and quite clear: “Rahadito anassa 
no.” By the word -ddi- in “Rahādito the author of the Mahi- 
rüpasiddAi takes the roots rama (A ram), ipa (V ap), ha (Via) and i 
(Viri or trai) adding again -ad;— ‘and others’ though no other root 
is cited in the examples given by him. The Kacciyanavutti with 
the. Mahasaddaniti says that this rule is with reference to the suffix 
-ana while the Mabi-rupasiddh! adds toit the suffixes —aniya and 
‘others’ (- Zdz). . : 

2. But we have gahana ‘a wood’ or ‘thick’ with » Seeing this the 
author of the Makāsaddarīti adds here one stitra more (7737, p. 743) 
for its exclusion. Evidently he wrongly takes the word as derived 
from -/gaka of which the Skt. equivalent is gr). The fact is that it 
is derived from Skt. Vgah (= Vgabh, v gah). 
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the prefixes pa- (Skt. pra-), pari-, and others? e.g. panidhina, Skt. 
pranidhina; P. & Skt. parinima ; onata, Skt. avanata?, unnata, Skt. 
unnata.The author of the Mahasaddaniti gives another rule (p. 548, 
Sūtra 9r): “Yo nassa” ; ‘there is १ in the place of &? e.g. panidhana, Skt. 
pranidhina ; panidhi, Skt. pranidht ; panipata, Skt. pranipita. Then 
he goes on to say in the next Suzra (92) “Yassa ca no” ; ‘also there is # 
in the place of p; and gives the following examples : taluna and 
taruna, kaluna and karuna, With regard to this as well as some other 
changes dealt with in the chapter he says (p. 546, .Sü£ra 70) that such 
substituted forms (Zdesas) are to be known according to the uses found 
in the sacred texts (pivacana).? This shows that there is hardly any 
fixed rule in regard to the cerebralization of # in Pàli.. 

Let us, however, try to discuss it a little more. Speaking generally, 
whenever there is in Skt. a cerebral nasal in a stem it will be found also 
in the corresponding P. words: eg Skt. varna, P. vanne ; Skt. dirna, 
P. dina ; Skt. irna, P. tina; Skt. fi&gna. P. tipha ; Skt. laksana, P. 
lakkhana ; Skt. grakana, P. gahane. . 

There is, however, exception, but not much. For instance nisinna, 
Skt. #isanna. Let us take another word: mibbana,. Skt. nirvana. 
According to the above rule it is to be written with % and is actually 

‘found so in such grammatical works as the Mahisaddaniti, pp. 57, 
547 and Mahartipasiddhi, pp. 84, 234.4 It is, however, written also with 
z and not unfrequently. In the publications of the Pali Text Society 
as. well as in some of the works edited by European scholars # is 





I No nassa pa- pari- idito. | 

2 It is, therefore, against the opinion of the author of the JZaAü- 
rüpasiddhi that onata is used in the Abkidhammattha Sangaha, v. i2 
in some of its editions, viz., the edition published by P. D. Fernando 
and G. S. Andris de Silva, Colombo, :898 (p. 97, 82587) | that of the 
Sarasvati Press, Colombo,:2nd ed. I908 (p. शा) and that of the 
Merusamudaya Press, Ratmalam, I909 (p.67) The same reading is 
given, I know, also in a Burmese edition. We have, however, onaéa in 
the editions of the PTS. (p. 25), the Thudammavadi Press, Rangoon, 
Ig2r (p. 27), the Mahamukuta Rajavidyalaya, Siam, 2466 B (p. 37), 
and the Gujrat Puratattva-Mandira, 7979 V. S. (p. 28). 

3 Vatha pavacanam vidhi. Tmasmin patarame paüvacanünurüpen 
eva Gdesidi vidhi hoti 

4 But in the edition of Dhammakitti S. Dhammarama, Vidyasd- 
gara Press, Colombo, I955, pp. 94, 25I, it is with 7 
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used. The books issued from Burma .and Siam have, so far as my 
information goes, have # and not %, But in the works printed in Ceylon 
both % and & are employed. Even in the same book both of them are 
found. M 

It seems to me that something may be said in favour of both tbe 
sides. When the P. word is derived direct from Skt. nirvana (nir + V và 
ana) in which there is 7 it is also in its P. form, mibbape, in accord- 
ance with the rule enunciated above, On the other hand, if it is derived 
from P. yvana, Skt. yvan ‘to desire, long,’ with the. prefix zi, Skt. sr, 
as optionally suggested by native commentators, the form #2ddana 
with #.is also possible («zivaza being changed to #bbana) Itisto be . 
noted that in *nivana, there is nothing for cerebralizing s i 


Note the following words - which are equally used in both the- lan- -. l 


guages JUNA, gana, vina, etc 

In Skt. where there is a cerebral nasal, n, in a case-ending and 4 
in a stem, P. uses there the dental one, z ; e. g. from cira in Skt. we 
have civena, while in P. it js cirena ; from akira Skt. a£árena, P. übürena 
‘and so on. Similarly from dharma Skt. dharmena, P. dhammena ; 
from purusa Skt. Purusena, P. purisena. The above examples are all in 
the instrumental case; let me cite a few words also in other 
cases where the dental nasal is cerebralized only in Skt.; from 
dharma we have in Skt. dharmāņām but in P. dhammainam. So from 
puruga Skt. purusinim, P. purisünam; from rūpa Skt. rūpāni, P. 
füpüni. All these dental nasals are in case-endings and not in stems 
and hénce are not cerebralized in P 

Here tbe non-cerebralization may be explained in the following way: 





I For instance, see Abhidhanappadipika, ed. H. Subhuti, Colombo 
I900, vv, 6, 800, IOIS, p. 235; Abkidhammatthasangaha, Colombo, ' 
7898, pp. 4, 53, 20, 

2 “Bhava bhavam vinanato samsibbanato vanasamkhataya tanhaya 
nikkantam, nibbati và etena ragaggi-adiko’ti nibbanam.” Vibhivani 
Tiki on the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, Y, verse 2. 

“Yasma pan'esa catasso yoniyo, pafica gatiyo---aparáparabhàvaya 
vinanato, abandhanato, samsibbanato vanan ti laddhavoharaya tanhaya 
#t-kkanto, mtssafo, visamyuto, tasma mibdanan ti vuccatiti.” Visu- 
ddhimagga, PTS., vol. I, pp. 293-294. 

It may be observed bere that the word vzma meaning 24%, 
Skt. spa cannot be disputed as the root yvan in the sense of ‘to 
désire' is used in the Vedic language, cf. vandna, RV, ix. 86, 40, 
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P. dhammena, purisena, and rüpüni are not derived direct from their 
Skt, equivalents, dharmena, purusena, and züpün respectively (in that 
case there was the possibility of the cerebralization), but are from 
the P. words themselves, viz. dhamma, purisa, and rüpa respect- 
ively which are borrowed from Skt. adding to them the case-endings 
also borrowed from Skt. 

Deviation from this rule is found but rarely, For instance, Skt, 
_ padükgarümüm, P. padakkharanam and not padakkharanam in the MaAa- 
saddaniiti, p. 3I. But it is difficult to ascertain as to whether this and 
such other cases are due to the mistake committed by scribes, printers, 
or editors themselves. 

In verbal forms Skt, is followed; e. g. Skt. Arinati, P. Anat ; 
- Skt. grhnati, P. ganhati; Skt. Srnoti, P. suņoti ; but dhunüti is in 
both of them. 

There are some words in P. in which the cerebral nasal is due 
solely to Prakritic influence às in Skt.; e.g. Skt. fina, P. tama ; 
Skt, avanata, P.onafa. There is no special rule about it and so the 
old uses are to be followed . . 

Sometimes the dentalization in P. of the cerebral nasal in Skt. 
` already referred to as in /Zalwna, Skt. Zaruma, etc. may be due to the 
influence of the Paisaci dialect, the connection of which with P, cannot 
be denied. £ 

' VIDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Calcutta Imperial Library . 


There is a rumour afloatithat the Imperial Library will be removed 

. from Calcutta to Delhi, The scholars, journalists, and the educated 
public in the city have become naturally agitated at the idea that 
they are about to be deprived of.the facilities for reading and research 
that the Library has been conferring on them since its foundation 
in r902 by Lord Curzon. For the purposes of research, the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone is not sufficient, because there 
are many books which are available in the Imperial Library but not 
in that of the Asiatic Society, and therefore for scholars engaged in 
historical researches, the existence of both the libraries in this city 
‘isa riecessity.- The .new capital at Delhi will no doubt require a 
library worthy of the metropolis of the Indian continent, but this. 
does not mean that Calcutta should be deprived of its library, to 
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furnish Delhi with one of the type. In the construction of the new 
capital, crores of rupees have been spent and will yet-be spent, and 
therefore the cost of ten or fifteen lacs for the establishment of a 
new library there does not present any difficulty at all,. specially as 
it can be distributed over a number of years, The number of scholars 
prosecuting researches at Delhi is at present very small, and several 
-years would elapse before there will be scholars there in large. numbers 
for whom a library of the type will be needed, Hence, there is no 
immediate necessity at Delhi for the existence of a full-fledged 
institution like the Imperial Library, though of course we have every 
sympathy with the immediate foundation there of a library which 
would in the course of a few years develop into an institution like the 
one in Calcutta 

Pursuant to the request of Mr. Nripendra Nath Basu the: well- 
known councillor of the Calcutta Corporation, letters have been addres- 
sed by the Corporation to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal for having information on certain points relating to the 
financial aspect of the process by which the Library came into 
existence, and developed since its foundation. So far as we have been ` 
able to gather such information from the official records, we give it 
here briefly: In 4840, a fund was raised for pepetuating the memory of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (afterwards Baron Metcalfe) Governor-General of 
India, To this fund the Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
and the Calcutta Public Library made contributions. At a meeting 
of the subscribers to the fund, it was resolved that a two-storeyed 
building called the Metcalfe Hall should be erected for accommodat- 
ing the Agri-Horticultural Society in the lower storey and the Calcutta 
Public Library in the upper. The site ( Bigha 2 Cottahs arid 22 
Chittacks?) on which it stands was furnished by the Government of 
India subject to the condition of its reverting to the Government in 
ease of failure of the purpose for which it was given. Both the 
Society and the Library were registered under Act XXI of r860. In 
I900 when negotiations were commenced for the transfer of -the 
‘building and of the collection of books in it to the Government of 


I Bounded on the North by Hare Street, on the East by the 
messuage and godowns belonging to Doorga Churn Law and Churidy 
Churn Law in the occupation of Messrs. Kalli Bros, on the south 
by the premises occupied by the Govt. Stationary Office, and on the 
West by Strand Road 
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India for the establishment of the Imperial Library, it was found that 
there had been 58 proprietors of. the Calcutta Public Library [i.e. 
holders of the original shares {in the Institution) which came into 
existence prior to the end of the year I849]. Some of them may 
be mentioned here: Honourable Mr. J. G. Apcar, Mr. Nilmoney Dey 
of Cossipur, Mr. Ashutosh Dhar, Mr. J. C. Dutt, Mr. Protab Chandra 
Ghosh, Mr. Joygobind Law, Maharaja Narendra Krishna Deb 
Bahadur,. Mr. Kalichurn Palit, Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar, Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, Hon, Sir John Woodburn, Sir Romes 
Chunder Mitra, Mr. Kally Kissen Tagore. 
There was doubt as to whether the. two bodies registered under 
the Societies Registration Act of I860 had the power of transferring 
' the properties under, their management and therefore a Bill had to 
.be introduced in the Indian Legislative Council to validate the transfer. 
The Government of India paid Rs.29000/-to the proprietors of the Public 
"Library (Rs. §00/- for each original share) and Rs, 25000[-'to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society plus an unconditional permanent annuity 
of Rs, 6000/- to this body. The proprietors of the Public Library 
were also given the personal privilege of taking out of the Imperial 
Library for perusal at their places of residence 6 books or r2 volumes 
at a time out of the collection of books transferred by them, and should 
any books belongirg to the collection be found unnecessary for the 
Imperial Library, they would be made over to a library, which might 
be founded by them in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Corporation had the right of electing two out of. the 
twelve members of the Managing Committee of the Public Library 
so long as it continued its grant-in-aid to the institution. The grants 
received by the Pubic Library from the Calcutta Corporation were 
as follows :—Rs. 8000 in each of the three years from I890-9I to I892- 
93, and Rs. 4000/- in each of the 6 years from I893-94 to I 898-99. 
The total amount received by the Library was Rs, 48000/- exclusive: 
of the amount of Rs. 2000/- contributed by the Corporation on the 
4th: May, I896, for repairs to the building. 

` The removal of the library should not be effected in ruthless 
disregard of the opinions and feelings of the scholars and the educated 
public of this city. If the proposal of removal be based on the ground 
that the Library should be a provincial charge, a position which is 
not very reasonable,—ways and means should be found to retain it 
by a reduction of the recurring expenses of the institution if necessary. 
An idea of its present annual expenditure may be formed from the 
Budget Estimate for 7923-26 containing the following items :— 
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r * “ 
Non-Voted, Librarian (000- 500) ve Rs. I78r0 
Leave Salary hss ase Rs. xr000 
Rs, I8870 
Voted, Superintendent (200-300), Assistants 
` and Clerks {at rates varying from fo oe 
Rs. 50 to 300) ws ove Rs. 27860 
Sorters and servants (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. t3 to 45)... S Rs. 9040 
Leave Salary ds io Ks. 500, 
NIE . Rs, 32400 
Freight on European Stores ... Rs, 200 
. Rents, Rates, and Taxes ^. Rs. 3420 
Purchase of books । Rs, 8000 2 
Other contingent expenditure Rs. 4r20 Rs. 25540 
E Rs. 76950 
We think there is scope for economy and retrenchment, ` 
Ed. 


- Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India : The evidence 
of certain texts discussed i 


In Hindu Polity (Part II, pp. .73-488) Mr. K.P. Jayaswal has | 
` presented us with an elaborate discussion relating to the question of 
. ownership of the land in Ancient India. In the course of this discussion 
he examines a number of important passages from the literature of 
Mimamsa, Smrti, and Arthaéastra, and. concludes that there is ,no ° 
evidence for ascribing to the king the right of property in the soil. In 
the present paper, we propose to consider three of these passages to’ 
show how far J. has succeeded in proving his case l 

I. We shall first take the passage (VIII, 39), wherein the Manu- 
smrti gives the rule of law relating to tbe king’s share in ancient 
treasure as well as metals hidden underground. It runs as follows;— 
_nidhinan tu puräņānām dhatiinam eva ca kgitau/ arddhabhag rakeanad 
raja bhiimer adhipatir hi sah 

Bühler in his English translation of the Manusamhita took the last 
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fide to mean “(and), because .he is lord of the soil”, and pointedly 
_ drew attention to this distinct recognition of the principle that the 
ownership of all land is vested in the, king” (S. B. E. vol. xxv, p. 260 
and n.. He claimed to find support for his interpretation in the conclu- 
ding portion of Medhatithi’s commentary on the above which he trans- 
` lated in the following way : “ he [the king] is lord'of the soil (Bhim) ; 
it is just that a share sbould be given to him of that which is found in 
the soil belonging to him." This explanation is altogether rejected by 
J. who substitutes for ita highly. original interpretation. of his own. 
He first renders the phrase “ bhümer adhipatir hi sah” as “ the king is 
the protector of both the upper and the sub-soil (sic.)”. Then he pro- 
ceeds to quote and interpret in his own way what he thinks to be the 
“real portion” of Medhatithi’s commentary. 
‘atra hetü raksanad iti yadyapi ksitau nihatasya (sic) kenacid ajiia- 
. nan na rajakiyaraksopayujyate tathapi tasya balavatapaharah sambha- 
vyate ato'sty eva. raksiya arthavattvam etadarthameváha bhumer- 
adhipatir hi sah.’ 2 हु 
. “Medhatithi...says that although no one knows what is there in the 
land and the government has to do very little guarding there, yet as 
there is a likelihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong 
enemy, the king is entitled to his ‘share’ for this constructive protec- 
tion” (H.P., part II, pp. 773-774 and note.) 

These statements are open to objection on more than one ground. 
For, in the first place, even if we follow J., in taking the phrase 
‘bhimeradhipati, as consisting of -three distinct words! Gmel? ‘adh? 
and ‘ pati? and understand the last term to mean ‘protector’, how is it 
possible to render the whole, as J. does, in the sense of ‘protector of 
both the upper and the sub-soil’. The natural meaning of adhipati would 
seem to be adhikah pati, ‘superior protector’ or ‘lord? And does 
Medhátithi, after all support the theory of the king’s protectorship, as 
distinguished from the ownership, of the soil. In the extract quoted 
above from his commentary, the point that is sought to be explained 
is evidently the use of the word ‘vaksana?’ with reference to what is 
hidden underground. J. understands Medhatithi to assert the king's 
protectorship of the whole land (cf. his translation * as there is like- 
lihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘share’ for this constructive protection”), But he over- 
looks the fact that the word ‘zasyæ in the extract ‘tasya balavata’ is in 
the masculine gender and cannot therefore possibly stand for the 
preceding '£gz/ez' which is feminine. Medhatithi; indeed, does not 
leave us in doubt as to his meaning. For in the lines immediately 
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following those quoted by J., we read prabhur asau bhimes tadiyiya 
bhuvo yallabhdham tatra yuktam bhigadinam. Here the mention of 
‘prabhu’, lord or sovereign as'a synonym for ‘adhipati is decisive as to 
the meaning-of.the latter term. As Mr. K. P. J. has thought it 
fit deliberately to ignore this extract, it is difficult to resist flinging 
back in his teeth the charge which he has unjustly brought 
against Bühler, that of quoting a mutilated passage of Medhatithi to 
justify an unwarranted interpretation of the commentator. 

II. The-second passage would seem to involve a still more decisive 
answer to the question of ownership of the soil than the passage first 
quoted, for it apparently contrasts the rights of. the king with those 
-of his subjects. Here, however, J. has criticised the reading of the text 
as given by another scholar and has advanced a correspondingly differ- 
ent interpretation. The passage is a verse quoted by Bhattasvàmin in 
the course of his commentary on Kautilya’s Arthaéastra (II. 24). It was 
originally translated by Dr. Shamasastry (Arthaéastra, tr. p. I44) as 
follows :-—''Those who are well versed in the éas¢ras admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water, and that the people can exercise 
their right of ownership over all other things excepting these two”, 
‘This explanation was accepted with avidity by the Jate Vincent Smith 
(Early History of India, third edition, p.I3tn; Oxford History of 
India, p. 90) in justification of his thesis that the native law of India 
has always recognised agricultural land as being crown property." 
Against this view J. has poured forth the vials of his patriotic indigna- 
tion. He begins by giving the reading of the text which he claims 
to be based upon a copy of the original manuscript which is now 
deposited in the Madras Museüm :— 

raja bhümeh patir drstah Sastrajfiair udakasya ca | 
, tābbyām anyatra yad dravyam tatra samyam kutumbinàm 4 

Then he proceeds to translate it in the following way :—'The 
king is the protector (pati) according to the opinion of the 
learned in the éastras, of the bhümi (land) and water. Excepting these 
two ‘whatever property there may be, his family members have 
sameness of right therein". This, according to J.. is “in effect 
the theory of Mimams& and the law and constitution” “reteld in 
connection with.the rights of the family of a ruler.” It involves, in 
other words, the doctrine that the king is only a protector (and not 
owner) and hence there is no co-parcenary of his family members therein. 
Now it is not a little significant that another scholar who has had 
the advantage of drawing upon the original manuscript has furnished a 
reading which fully agrees: with Shamasastry's translation given above, 
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We refer to Mr. Ganapati Sastri who reads (ArthaSastra ed., vol. I, p. 
'287) the second carana as ‘tabhyam anyatra yad dravyam tatra svamyam 
kutumbinàm* In view of the long and brilliant record of the last- 
named scholar as an editor of Sanskrit texts, the question of the king’s 
ownership of the soil may be considered, in so far as the present passage 
is concerned, to be definitely sét at rest. But let us admit for a moment 
the correctness of J.’s reading ‘simyam’ instead of ‘svimyam’, Would 
the above passage still bear the sense attributed to it by J.? Our answer 
would depend upon the meaning of the terms ‘pati’ and ‘kutumbinam.’ 
We shall best discover this by considering the evidence of parallel pas- 
- sages, if any, and of the context. In the case of ‘patz,’ we have already 
seen how Medhatithi renders 'aZArpazz in the verse of Manusamhita (vim, 
39) as ‘prabhuh’, ‘lord’ or *master,'. Another corroborative testimony is 
found in a work which is one of the latest publications of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series. In the Manasollasa attributed to King Someévara 
(III) of the (Western) Calukya dynasty, of which the first volume 
appeared in I925, the author has the following verses at the end of his 
chapter on ‘nidh? :— f 
samuddharen.nidhim raja nijadhyksapurahsarac.., 
evam siddhyanti sarvani nidhanani na saméayah. 
dhanánam i$varo raja brahmana parikalpitah, 
bhügatanàm viSegena yato’sau vivudhadhipah. 
Manasollasa, p. 6t. 
Here, it will be observed, the king is declared to be the lord (tévara) 
of all wealth, especially of that which is stored inside thé earth. . No 
ingenuity can twist this explicit testimony into a plea for the king’s 
being merely the protector, As for the term ‘kutumdin, it may 
be taken to mean a family member as J. has done or else the 
head of a family. But the context in which the present passage is 
` quoted by Bhattasvamin, namely the payment of irrigation dues by the 
subjects, would suggest the use of Zutumbinim in the latter sense, If the 
above arguments were to be accepted as correct, the sense of the whole 
passage even with the reading (samyam) would be as follows :—"The 
king is described by those who are learned in the Sastras as the lord 
of the soil and water: the house-holders have the same (right of property) 
in all things other than these two," Thus even assuming the correctness 
of J's reading we have here an unequivocal declaration of the king's 
right of property in the soil, 

HI. The third and the last passage which we propose tc consider 
in the present place is a quotation from the Rajanitiprakaéa of Mitra- 
miéra (p. 277). Let us quote the original extract — 

L.H. Q, MARCH, 7926 = * : 26 
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Katyayanah :— 

‘Bhiisvami tu smrto raja nanyadravyasya sarvada, 
tatphalasya hi sadbhagam prapnuyan nanyathaiva tu. 
Bhütánàm tannivasitvat svamitvam tena kirttitam 
tatkriyabaligadbhagam Subhagubhanimittajam’ iti, 

. Asyarthah raja bhuvah svami smrtah anyadravyasya bhimisam- 
baddhadravyasya eva svami anyathà ‘bhimisvamyabhave bhütánàm 
práninàm tannivasitvat bhinivasitvat svamitvam rájfia iti éésah itya- 
tah tatkriyabaligadbhagain prapnuyat 

The plain meaning of the above passage is not far to seek. It 

contains a categorical affirmation of the doctrine of the king’s ownership 
(svamitvam) of the land (which it explains and justifies by his levy of 
jth share of the produce thereof), and it proceeds to derive therefrom 
what may be called a theory of the king’s constructive lordship over 
his subjects whence again arises the king’s right of collecting the 
usual sixth. But let us see. how J. -understands this passage. His 
translation of it which betrays his useful ingenuity is as follows :— 

. «When the king is called the svdmin (master) of the land arid 
in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes entitled to receive 
.the one-sixth share of the produce (from it), not [that he is master] 
in any other way. The mastership which is connected with him is 
due to the habitation thereof by living beings and is the one-sixth 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad." : 

‘Its meaning is [this]: king is called the svamin of land, not 
of other wealth connected with land. ‘Not in any other way’.is 
[laid down] as there is want of mastership in land. ‘ Living beings’ 
are those having life ; ‘habitation thereof’ is habitation of the land ; 
*mastership, that is, mastership of the king. - Hence he can only 
receive ith from their acts" (H. P., part II, p. 7299). i 

Now the above translation is open to the following objections :— 

I. The word 'only has nothing corresponding to it in the original 
text of Katyayana 

2. In Katyayana's verse above-quoted ‘siytah’ is evidently taken 
by J. to signify the subjunctive and ‘fripnuya the present 
tense. This involves an unnecessary forcing of the sense, 

3. jJ evidently understands ‘sdnyathka’ in Katyayana to stand for 
something like ‘ninyathi svāmī smrtah’. But the natural 
connection of ‘anyatha’ is with ‘prapzuyat’. Besides how can 

' svim? be detached from the compound ‘dhisvimi’ ? 

4. If the words ‘anyathi bhusvimyabhive’ in the commentary 

were meant to be. understood in J.’s sense,.Mitramiira would 
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have added a corresponding verb like ‘ smrtal? to explain his 
meaning (cf. his explanation of the phrase 'tatkriyà^' in the 
same extract as ‘tatkriyibalisadbhigam prapnuyat) and ‘bhimi 
` svamya” would have had the fifth and not the seventh 
caseending (vibhakti). As it stands, it can only be taken to 
signify the commentator’s sense that ‘anyatha’ ‘otherwise’, 
means ‘if the king were not the owner of the land’, , 
- The result of the discussion in the foregoing pages would seem to 
show that three out of the texts quoted by J. to disprove the king’s 
ownership ‘of the land do not. support his case, but prove just the con- 
trary. On the other hand the evidence of the Mimimsa text (VI. 7. 3) 
which J. quotes alòng with the commentaries thereon is no less deci- 
sive as to the denial of the king’s proprietory right. There is nothing 
surprising in this contradiction. We have here evidently to deal with 
two distinct schools of legists, one advocating the king’s right of owner- 
ship and the other based on the authoritative Mimamsa as emphatically 
denying the same. The seeker of truth need not indulge in the hasty 
generalisation doubtless prompted by political prejudices that agri- 
cultural land in India has always belonged to the Crown, nor 
should -he consider it a sacrilege’ to be told that the theory of the 
king’s ownership of the land was not altogether unknown to some 
` schools of Hindu legal opinion. 


U. N. GHOSHAL 
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THE. HISTORY. OF RAJPUTANA (in Hindi), Part I. By Rai. 
' Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha. Royal 8vo, 400 pp. 
(Price Rs. 6/- for permanent subscribers only) 

Those who take interest in the history of the Rajputs will be glad 
to. welcome the present volume, There is.a distinct want keenly felt 
by the students of Indian history for an authoritative work dealing with 

the history of this warlike community, for, since. the publication 
_ of Tod's ‘Annals of Rajasthan’ about a hundred years back, no serious 
attempt has been made to tackle this problem, although it was every- 
where admitted that progress in oriental scholarship long necessi- . 
` tated a revision of the story told in Tod's pages. This book is there- 
fore quite welcome and the more so as the author's name is a guarantee. 
that all available information must have been utilised in its preparation. 
The present volume divides itself into two sections. The first 
section, containing four chapters, deals with preliminary matters. 
The first chapter (35: pages) under the title “Geographical Notes" 
supplies information about such a wide range of subjects as "Origin of’ 
the name’, ‘Rivers’, ‘Climate’, ‘Rain’, ‘Soil and Produce’, ‘Mines’, ‘Forts’ 
‘Railway,’ ‘Population, ‘Religion,’ ‘Castes,’ ‘Occupation,’ ‘Dress,’ 
‘Education,’ ‘Dialects,’ ‘Arts,’ ‘Painting’ and ‘Coinage’, di 
The second chapter (pp. 36-8r) deals with a matter of great 
interest, viz, "Rajputs—their origin’, It is well-known that some l 
of the most prominent Indian and European scholars maintain- that 
some of the “Rajput clans are descended from foreign, especially 
, Scythian, stock. The most recent pronouncement on this subject is 
that by the late Mr. Crooke, who in his editlon of Tod’s ‘Annals’ 
of Rajasthan’ says, “the general thesis that some of the nobler septs 
are descended from Gurjjars or other foreigners, while others are closely 
connected with the autochthonous races, may be regarded as definitely 
proved” (Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan’, edited by W. Crooke, vol. I, 
Introduction, p. xxxv) This view has been misunderstood by some. 
Indian scholars inasmuch as they impute to the former the opinion 
that all of the Rajput clans are descended from foreign tribes—a view 
which is certainly not.advocated by them as will be clear from the 
quotation cited above, Even Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha seems to have 
faller into the same mistake. At p.38 in the book under review he 
remarks :—^ Some of the. European scholars of the present time as 
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well as some scholars of this country relying on the opinions recorded 
in their writings maintain that the Rajputs are not the old Aryan 
Kgatriyas, but are Scythians and Sakas who came from the north 
or thereabout?’ Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s view on the point at 
issue is clearly expressed at pp. 37-38. “From the Vedic times there 
has been in this country the caste called Ksatriya.........the same 
Ksatriya caste came to be known as Rajputs from the Mahomedan 
| times" This contention—that the Rajputs are the lineal descendants 

of the Ksatriyas of the Vedic times—is however hard to reconcile with 
certain well-established facts in Indian history. It has been ascertained 
that at least three foreign tribes migrated into India in early times—the 
Sakas, the Kushans and the White Huns. It has also been proved that 
the Sakas (certainly of Western India) came to be Hinduised in course of 
their stay in this country and married into well-known Indian royal 
families. The.Kushans did in the samé way. And as for the Huns, 
it is quite certain that they contributed to make one of the various clans 
among the Rajput community. Pandit Ojha is thus compelled to re- 
- concile these facts with his own theory and the way in which it is 
done, although not convincing, is certainly ingenuous. 

He begins by saying that the Sakas, the Kushans and the White 
Huns were all Ksatriyas and he cites a passage from the Manu 
Samhita (x, 43-4) in his favour as well as a tradition preserved in 
the Visnupuranam. Hence, according to the Rai Bahadur, the amalga- 
mation of these tribes with the Hindu society is not an amalgamation of | 
“foreign elements” into their social fabric, but only anadmixture between 
the different branches of the Vedic Ksatriya people, some of whom lived 
in India, and others outside it. That this argument is erroneous 
is easy to see. The tenth chapter of the Manu Samhita has been proved 
to have been quite late in origin, and, moreover, that no serious weight 
is to be attached to this Manu Samhita text will be clear when it is 
found that the passage cited also regards the Yavanas and the Cinas 
as Ksatriya races who had lost their social status like the Sakas. Now, 
there is no doubt that the Greeks and the Chinese were certainly 
distinct from the Vedic Aryans and thus the passages quoted stand 
self-condemned. For a similar reason the tradition in the Visnu- 
puranam should also be regarded as of no value. 

The third chapter in the first section contains an account of a// 
the ancient ruling families of Northern India: It has increased consider- 
ably the bulk of the volume since I64 pages are devoted to it, although 
one fails to understand what purpose is served by the inclusion of 
such irrelevant matters in a history of Rajputana, 
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In the fourth chapter (pp. 247-304) of the first section, the. author 
describes the relations between the Muhammadanas, the Marathas 
and the British Government with Rajputana. 

The second section of the book deals with the history of the 
Udaipur State. It is also divided into chapters, the first of them under 
the title “geographical notes? contains matters of such wide interest .. 
as population, religion, castes, occupation, dress, language, trade, festivi- 
_ ties, post office and others. In the second chapter is given a disserta- 
tion on the origin of Guhilotes, This is again a controversial matter. 
The author, as is to be expected, maintains that the Guhilotes are ‘des- 
cended from the old Solar race of the Ksatriyas and criticises 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar's view, published in /.4.5.8. 909, to the 
effect that the Gubilotesare, in their origin, Nagar Brahmins. Rai Baha- 
dur Ojha seems to lay much store by the coin of Raja Bappa (ascribed - 
-to Rawal Bappa of Mewar) which contains the figure of the Sun “ indi- 
cating that Bappa belonged to the Solar race.” Even admitting that the 
coin refers to Rawal Bappa (regarding which there is grave doubt) it 
does not appear how the figure of the Sun (quite a common figure in 
coins) could lead to the conclusion that the prince issuing it belongs to 
the Solar race. Again, he relies too much upon the Ekliügji Stone Inscrip- 
tion (J. Bo. R. A. S. xxii, I66-7) which is supposed to refer to the Guhi- 
lotes as Raghuvaméiya. It may be mentioned that the stone upon which , 
the inscription is written was discoverd in a broken condition so that a 
large part of it is lost. It is impossible, therefore, to come to any 
distinct conclusion upon detached words whose context is not clear. | 

The Rai Bahadur seems to have taken great pains to prove his posi- - 
tion, but inspite of his attempts it will be admitted that all available 
evidence is against him. The clear statement in the Atpur Inscription of 
977 A.D. (Ind, Ant. I9I0 pp. 786 ff.)that Guhadatta was a Brahmin 
(Mahideva) who hailed from Anandpur, supported by the Chitorgadh 

Inscription. (६294 A.D.) which says that Bappa was a Brahmin (vipra), 
leaves hardly any room for doubt. Another inscription of the same 
time makes an interesting statement, namely that Bappaka cast off his 
Brahminhoodand received Ksatriyahood. Again, it should also be re- 
membered that, even the traditions recognised that the Guhilotes were 
originally Brahmins who came to be laterly known as Ksatriyas (cf. the . 
quotation from Mutà Nensi’s Khyat, cited at p. 382.) 

The Rai Bahadur has not been able to demolish the strong reason- 
ning of Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar and his argument strikes one as being 
far-fetched -and apologetic, : i 

A word must be said about the olan of the book, The reader who 
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compares Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan’. with the present volume will be 
astounded by. the closeness with which its writer is following in the foot- 
steps of the celebrated annalist in so far as the plans of the books are 
concerned. In doing so, he has brought in matters which have no 
concern with the history of Rajputana and should better have been left 
unnoticed. . 

It must be said to the credit of the. writer that he uses a facile pen. 
The easy style makes the book quitean interesting reading, although he 
has to trench upon many dry subjects. It remains to be seen how he 
develops the history of the different Rajput States in the succeeding 
volumes. 


SUBIMAL CHANDRA DATTA 


MANASOLLASA, Vol I, edited by G. K. Shrigondekar. Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, No. XXVIII, (pp. .xvi+-I46). 

The Mānasollāsa is a voluminous treatise professing to be the work 
of King Someévara, surnamed Bnülokamalla, of the Western Calukya 
dynasty whose reign lasted approximately from IrI26 to 738 A. D. 
An interesting statement in the course of the work (p.34) seems to 
show that. it was composed ‘when one thousand and fifty one years of 
the Saka era, had elapsed, ie, in t:29 A.D. The Manasollása consists of 
five sections (viméatis), each comprising twenty chapters. These are 

` concerned respectively with the means of acquiring the kingdom and 
of preserving the same, and the description of the royal enjoyments, 
recreations, and games. The encyclopedic nature of the work justifies 
the author in describing it (p. 2) as the instructor of all things and as 
the preceptor of the whole world (ékgakah sarvavastünüm jagadicarya- 
pustakah). 

In the volume under notice are comprised only the first two sec- 
tions called rajyapraptikiranam and rijsyasthairyakivanam. The 
first section, which is by far the shorter one, contains among other things 
the interesting direction that the king should perform the five domes- 
tic sacrifices and the other sacrifices beginning with jyotistoma and 
ending with Aévemedha, should dig wells and tanks, should construct 
places for the free distribution of water and provisions, and should erect 
temples in accordance with the rule of Vi$vakarman, the science of 
Maya, and the rules of Matsya and Pingala (pp. 7-8). We have also 
a short list of sacred places where the king is directed to take his 
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bath (p. 43). This is followed by a long chapter on medicine (vazdya- 
ka) pp. 53-27. 

‘The second and the longer section contains many interesting details. 
Thus the king is asked to take the ezir vite whose method of pre- 
paration is described in accordance with the precepts of purvastiris 
(pp. 29-34). We have then a series of chapters on elephants wherein the 
author describes the eight haunts of these animals and the four 
methods of catching them, the signs of good and bad elephants, their 
various classes, and the methods of training them (pp. 44-58). In this 
connection the author states that the elephants of Kalinga, Vedikaruga, 
and Daéàrna forests are the best, those of the East and the Angireya 
forest comprising Sriksetra, Gauda, and Baügàála are intermediate, and 
those of Aparünta and Paficanada forests are the worst.! It is interst- 
ing to compare with this the view of Kautilya (II. 2) who describes the 
elephants of Kalinga, Aüga, the East and Karuga to be the best, those 
of Dasarna and Aparanta to be intermediate and those of Suragtra and 
Paficanada? to be the worst. Another interesting chapter of the 
Manasollisa is occupied with the description of various kinds of gems 
and precious stones which may be compared with the corresponding 
chapters in Varáhamihira's Brhatsamhita, the Garuda Purana, the 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja and other works. Peculiar to the Manasol- 
lása seems to be the view that the king should replenish his treasury by 
processes of alchemy (pp. 63-64), while in connexion with the sources 
of the gems it is noticeable that ruby is said to be found in the country 
of the Turuskas near the sea-shore and on uneven ground (p.74) In 
connexion with the author's description of the threefold power of the 
king, it may be remarked that he mentions on the authority of persons 
versed in Nit, three classes of kings,—those depending upon self, those 
depending upon ministers, and those depending upon both—a dictum 
recalled by Canakya’s address to Candragupta in Act III of the Mudra- 
raksasasdrama. The author of the Manasollasa quotes the authority 
of Brhaspati, Sukra as well as Canakya and others in the chapter on 
mantrasakti (p. 92). Turning to the author's account of the six kinds of 





I Elsewhere (p.85) the author says that victories are won by 
means of elephants born in the Kalinga forest, of the Bhadra class, 
well-trained and equipped, and valorous, 

2 For ‘pajicanada’ in the text of Kautilya, Shamasastry and Jolly 
read ‘paficajana’ which is wrong. Ganapati Sastri gives the correct 
reading. | 
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king's policy (sadgunas) we notice that he mentions, in his chaptér on 
marching, a lohg list of good and bad omens (sakunas): The last 
group of topics is concerned with the four forms of policy, and contains 
among other things, the interesting direction that the king, who is 
devoid of strength, should apply to his enemy three methods of 
killing, viz., by poison, by secret assassination and by black magic. 

. We await the publication of the second volume with great interest. 


U. N. G. 


THE VISION OF VASAVADATTA. Edited with an Introduc- 
‘tion, English translation, ‘and notes by Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., 
' D.PHIL., Lahore, I925 ee 
The book under review belongs toa group of thirteen plays originally 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Its importance lies in 
the. fact that the identification of the thirteen plays with the ‘Bhasa- 
nataka-cakra’, the lost ‘dramas of the old poet Bhàsa mentioned by 
Kalidasa and other Sanskrit writers, depends mainly on the identi- 
fication of the play under review with tbe Svapzavasavadatta referred. to 
in Rajagekhara’s well-known statement that “when the whole lot of 
dramas by Bhasa (Bhasa nataka-cakra) was thrown into fire, the one 
that survived was Svapnavisavadatia.” As it is the most important 
of the group, it has already appeared in several editions. This new 
edition has been prepared from ‘a hitherto unutilised palm-leaf Ms 
written in old Malayalam character, 
The text is almost the'same as that of the Trivandrum play. The 


' . colophon at the end of this edition or rather the Ms. of this edition 


supplies, we learn from the introduction of the work, the full title 
‘Svapnavasavadattam’ instead of ‘Svapnanatakam’, the title found in 
the Trivandrum Ms: If: it be so, it strengthens the position of those 
scholars, who regard the -drama.as.the genuine Svapnavisavadatta of 
Bhasa for the reason that their theory can no longer be assailed simply 
on the ground of difference in the title. But unfortunately, perhaps 
‘through oversight, the name 'Svapnanatakam' has been printed at the, 
: colopHon instead of ‘Svapnavasavadattam 
In the Introduction as well as in what may be called Appendices 
there are ample indications of the industry of the editor. In the former 
he discusses elaborately the most controversial question about author- 
ship of the thirteen Trivandrum. plays. Whether the ancient poet 
Bhàsa can be the author of these dramas is the main subject of con- 
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'froversy, ita eorrolaries being whether or not the whole group comes 


from the pen of one and the same man, and what is the probable time 
of their composition. Dr, Sarup is a pro-Bhisa scholar, and inclines to 
the theory of Mm. Dr. Ganapati Sastri that the Svapuavisavadatia 
and the rest belonging to the group are the genuine works of Bhasa, 
He has tried to meet all the objections raised against the pro-Bhasa 
theory. But following Winternitz and others, he differs from Mm. 
Sastri in assigning the poet to the 2nd century A. D. instead of to 
the 4th century B.C. The editor also points out in this Introduction. 
the excellences of the stanzas that are ascribed to Bbāsa in the current 
anthologies, and gives an account of the legends of Udayana, the hero 
of the Vision of Vasavadatta as found in their Jaina, Buddhist and other 
versions. A section in the Introduction. deals with the essentials of 
a drama and after reviewing the opinions of Aristotle, Hegel, Schlegel 

Coleridge and Brunetiere. shows the presént. play to be a dramatic 


^ masterpiece 


Stanzas attributed to Bhàsa in various anthologies and extracts 
from the Slokasamgraha, the Brhatkathümanjari and the Kathāsarit- ` 
sügara bearing óm the legend of Udayana are appended to the text. 
Then.comes the English translation of the play and also of the stanzas 
and extracts mentioned above. The notes at the end of the work 
are, as the editor himself says in his preface, ‘elementary ' and neces- 
sary only for those who are beginning to learn Sanskrit. 


D, BHATTACHARYYA 


JAINA JÁTAKAS or Lord Rsabha’s Purvabkavas being an 
English translation of Book I, Canto I of Hemacandra’s Trisastiéalaka- 
purusacarita originally translated by Prof. Amülyacharap Vidyabhü- 
gan, revised and edited with notes and Introduction by Prof. Banarsi 
Das Jain, M. A. Published. by Messrs. Moti Lal Banarsi Das, Lahore, 


- pp. डडाए+778, No, 8 of the Punjab Sanskrit Series. 


Credit is due to the proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Series for 
publishing an English translation of a. portion of one of the important 
and voluminous works of the great Jaina scholar Hemacandra. ‘In .the 
introduction Prof. B. D. Jain has given a short sketch of his life but it 


‘is too scanty to satisfy the curiosity of the readers 


The present work, as the descriptive title shows, contains the 


` translation of only a small fraction of the -huge work Tyisastééalika- 


purusacartia’ (or ** the history of the sixty three persons: of eminence”) 
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describing in 2it Slokas the twelve previous births of the first Tirtha- 
hkara Hsabha. The translation has not, it must be admitted, come up to 
the standard demanded by the critical oriental scholars, e. gs “an embodi- ` 
ment of...penance rolled into a ball.” (p. 44) ;. “he was a hoar-frost for 


the bush of passions" (p. I4); "I made a useless fuss like the roaring of -` 


an autumnal cloud”; “please forgive my neglectful conduct" (p. 75). Prof. 
“Jain refers in his introduction (p. vi) to the difficulties of translating a 
Jaina work on account of its bristling with technical terms, but a com- 
plaint of this nature can no longer hold good after the publication of 
the Absidhana Rajendra in which such terms have been explained. 
‘Prof. Jain has enhanced the value of the book by contributing an - 
"introduction, pointing out the verses containing a pópular exposition of 
`. the principal tenets of Jainism, and also an appendix dealing with the 
Jaina cosmography 
] The English title‘ of thé book is misleading. Without glancing 
` through the title page nobody can understand what, is signified 
by the ‘Jaina Jatakas.’. The term ‘Jataka’ is usually associated with the 
-birth-stories of Buddha, The appropriate expression from the Budd 
hist standpoint for the work like the Tyrgastzsalikapurusacarita would 
‘be ‘ Avadana’ and not ‘Jataka, for the latter term signifies exclu- 
sively the stories of previous births of Buddha corresponding to a Jaina 
Tirthaükara, whereas the, present work contains previous birth- 
stories not only of Tirthatikaras. but. also of persons who are lower 
in rank to the Tirthankaras, viz. I9 Cakravartins, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Bala- 
cevas and 2 Prativasudevas, Hertel in his paper ‘On the Literature of 
the Svetambaras of Gujarat’ had dealt with the various points of differ- 
ence that exist between a. Jaina Aupadestka and a Buddhist /azaka, 
though unfortunately ‘he has: made wrong statements and under-estima- 
ted the historical and literary value of the Buddhist Jatakas in his zeal 
` to extol the Jaina Aupadesikas, e. g., he attaches no importance to the 
"Paccuppannavatthu" which, in fact, supplies'an account of Buddha's 
missionary life; he also remarks that the Jataka tales are ‘not edifying,’ 
and. makes a startling find that ‘to a Bauddha the study of Artha- 
Sastra or political science is a sin’ (for arguments against this inference 
see Law’s Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp. 259-267). 

The’ getup of the book is good and the price is moderate. We 
hope the proprietors will keep up their present zeal and earnestness 
in the publication of oriental works and place before the readers the 
translation of the succeeding.cantos of the 7rzsast¢8alakapurusacarita, 


-KACCAYANA 
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THE BIRHORS : A Little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota Nagpur 
by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A, M.L.C., I925 (pp. vi 4-608). 

‘ Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is now an ethnographist of 
international repute and this is the third monograph from his pen 
‘about the Chota Nagpur tribes.. This volume is specially interesting 
and valuable as we knew so little of the Birhors before and ther 
great Dalton even confused the Kherias with the Birhors in his 
Ethnology of Bengal There are twelve chapters giving () earlier 
accounts of the Birhors, (2) a general view of Birhor life, (3) social 
system. with tribal and kinship organizations, (4) kinship system; : 
(5) marriage customs, (6) birth, childhood and puberty customs, (7) 
death: and funeral customs, (8) religious .béliefs- and practices, (9). 
magic and witchcraft, (70) folk-tales and (ir) science and natural 
history. Lastly, conclusions have been drawn 

The two chapters on social system are the cream of the book, The 
rich collections of folklore and the descriptions of ceremonies are 
the Rai Bahadur's forte and make this work invaluable to all anthro- 
pologists. A map and a little more attention to the physical and | 
linguistic aspects, dismissed in two pages, would have brought the ` 
book well-nigh to perfection. It is I believe too late in the day 
to talk of these peoples as Dravidians when we have got now the group 
of pre-Dravidians by Haddon or Proto-Australeids by Dixon. But 
the physical aspects have really been left. undiscussed and the 72 
measurements of cephalic and nasal indices are a very scanty though 
useful addition to our knowledge where nothing is known. 

The kinship terms are very valuable and we expected more thorough 
and systemetic deductions and a few actual genealogies as in the Todas 
would have been of inestimable value. Cross-cousin marriage leaves 
more traces on terminology than is mentioned. Some very interesting 
‘conclusions have been drawn: ' Familiar modes of speech still in use 

between grand-parent and grand-child are survivals‘ of the, same 
social regulation which Dr. Rivers met with in the island of Pente- 
cost and Mr. Howitt amongst the Dieri of Australia which might at one 
- time have been in vogue amongst the Birhors in Chota Nagpur! We 
found traces of such a system amongst the Hos; a comparative 
_ study of kinship terms and their social correlates amongst the several 

Proto-Australoid tribes of Chota Nagpur with the tribes with similar 
organisation beyond India would have been. of unique interest. The 
Indo-Australian culture-complex, if there be any, is worth studying in 
all details in social and material culture-order to shed light on an 
obscure corner of the history of primitive humanity. 
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The term ‘Naya’ has been derived from Sanskrit ‘Nayak. The 
same term occurs amongst the Santals meaning the same ie, ‘priest.’ 
If this important culture-word is borrowed—which evidently and 
emphatically it is not—would it not follow that one of thé most impor- 
tant culture-personages of these tribes is due to Indo-European influence. 
The vernacular words given in italics for items of dress, toilet and 
ornaments such as kaupin, dándá-dor, chimtá, chünauti (p. 523) are 
Hindi and required mention as such and may be borrowed culture- 
- elements. It is interesting to find the same wooden-top used as a toy 
amongst the Birhors as in Melanesim. We collected a similar specimen 
from amongst the Hos. 

In fact a more detailed treatment of technology with exhaustive 
‘illustrations as iri Smithsonian Institute publications is expected in 
modern works, An autobiographical account from a Birhor about his 
life, manners, clans, socio-religious customs would also have added 
immensely to the interest of the book, As it is, the book is one of 
the best monographs for Indian students of Ethnography. 


P. MITRA 


SADHANAMALA, vol. I. Edited by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Central Library, Baroda, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XXVI, 
(pp. xxiii + 342). i 
We welcome the publication of the first volume of the Sadhkanamala, 
the importance of which for the history of the later phases of Buddhism 
: has already been shown by the present editor in his Buddhist 
Iconography. The editor has reason to infer that this work belongs 
to the school of Vajrayana and states that he will deal with the 
subject in detail in his Introduction to the forthcoming ‘second volume 
of the Sazhanamala. The description of the work, as given by the 

` writer, that “it is a collection of short works called Sadhanas or rituals 
for worshipping deities” is not adequate. The Sadhanas, in fact, 
are so many practical directions for mystic bhivanas, from among 
which an initiate, aspiring to rise higher and higher in mystical trances, 
isto select a few best suited to his mentality for his purposes, This 
work therefore is a collection of Sadhanas without any premeditated 
arrangement, which had led the editor to remark that “the work is 
a heterogenous collection of Sadhanas, composed by different authors 
without any definite plan." 
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Each of these Sadhanas gives directions to the initiates to cogitate 
particular deities of particular forms and colours by sitting in a 
certain posture (zudrá) and intoning the requisite mantras, We have 
also, in the works relating to early Buddhism, similar directions (e. g. 
kammatthanas) but the objects of. cogitation and the methods followed 
are different, though the forms and colours of the objects, and the 
_ mudris had their usual place in the practice. 

The immense benefits, which the oriental scholars will derive from 
this work, are threefold: first, it will carry us farther’ in our 


4 


attempts to. solve the puzzling problem as to how far the Tantric cult 


‘has been influenced by Buddhism and place before the readers in 
a clear light the pure and serious side of Tantrikism. Secondly, it 
"will enlighten us on the later developments of Buddhism which 
gained so wide. a ‘popularity among the Tibetans, Chinese, etc... And 
thirdly, it will -help us to identify many of the Buddhist images, the 
identification of which rests at present on surmises, 

The editor has well accomplished his task and deserves praise 


This edition is in no way inferior, if not superior, to many of the ° 


 European,and Asiatic editions of the Buddhist Sanskrit works, For 
the excellent get-up of the work, we must thank ‘His Highness 
the Gaekwad of Baroda for making liberal provisions for the publica- 
tion of Oriental books in his Series 


: N. DUTT 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 7925-26, vol. vii, pts. i & ii. 


R. N. APTE.—Some Points connected with Constructive Geometry of 

^ the Vedic Altars. Illustrated with diagrams. 

G. N. MUJUMDaR.—Kàlidása and Music. Shows by means of quota- 

tions Kālidāsa’ knowledge of vocal and instrumental music as 
well as dancing. App, I contains a list of technical terms on music 
occurring in K.'s works. App. II gives a list of songs in Ks plays. 

C. R, DEVADHAR—The Plays ascribed to Bhàsa, their Authenticity 
and Merits. Holds that the common imagery, expressions, scenes, 
dramatic devices etc. of the ‘ Bhasa’ group of plays show them to 
come from the same pen, while a comparison of 8.8 Carudatta 
with the Mrcchakatika shows that the former “ represents a very 
crude abridgment” of the latter. - 

D. R. BHANDARKAR.—Date of Kautalya. Disproves the well-known 
view of Jolly and Winternitz about the late origin of Ks Artha- 
$astra. Propounds the theory that “the Kautaliya was originally 
metrical in form and came to be reduced to the Sūtra (form) 
in the fourth century B. C. without however any violence to its 
internal contents". This alone explains the "puzzle" that the Artha- 
astra in respect of its style and form goes back to the “early cen- 
tury of the Christian era," while its contents reflect a phase of society 

- which cannot be later than the fourth century 8, C. 

.P. V. KANE.— The Arthasastra of Kautilya. Analysis of style, composi- 
tion and contents of the A. show its agreement with the traditional 
date of 300 B.C. and "no evidence has yet been brought forward 
that would compel us to assign it to a later date.” [In p. x00 the 
author writes, "K. lays down that in the midst of the fort were to be 
constructed the temples of Siva, VaiSravana, the Aévins, Laksmi, 
and Madira (wine ?) " !!! ]. 

P. V. KANE.—Dharmasütra of Saükha-Likhita. A collection of quota- 
tions from S. and L, occurring ‘in later works with the object of 
reconstructing the lost Dharmasütra. These quotations show the 
date of the Dharmasütra to lie between 360 B. C, and ICO A. D. 

HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLADAR.—The Geography of Vatsyayana. 

N. G. MAJUMDAR.—A Suüga Inscription from Ayodhya. . Shows K. P. 
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. Jayaswal’s date for the above, which is based upon his own ínter- 
pretation of ‘Pusyamitrasya sasthena' to be wrong. The true date 
is the Ist century A, D 


U. N.G. 


Asia Major, vol. ii, pt. ii 


. GogTZ.— Indian Historical Portraits (Muhammadan Period).—(Ger.) 
. W. THomas.—The Language of Ancient Khotan 
. LEUMANN.—The Buddhist Canon on a Marble-slab [ found in . 
Mandalay (Burma) ].—(Ger.) It contains a passage of the 2th 
book of the Cul/avagga :: 
E. A. VORETZSCH.—Indian Sculptures in Pórtugal—(Ger). Specially 
` noteworthy are two stones found in the old summer residence of the 
king of Portugal at Cintraberg, Lisbon. These are being used as 
decorative items in the park which was laid out by Joao de Castro. 
There are really four stones ; two-of these bear inscriptions. These 
latter were mentioned for the first time by James Murphy in his 
‘Travels in Portugal ’ in I795. One of.these stones comes froma . 
‘temple in Somnath Patan in Kathiawar. It deals with gifts to. 
. temples and bears the date 286 A.D. (Vaghela Sarangadeva) It is 
black marble. The other one was not yet deciphered, The inscrip- 
tion is reproduced here, It is supposed that this stone comes from 
. Elephanta Temple and perhaps it is the same as that : men- 
tioned by the historian Diogo Couto in his ‘Decades 07 Asia’ which’ 
deals with the period 4535-I600. A photograph of ths inscription is 
published . The inscription bears the date of Caitra Sudi ॥2 of the 
Saka year .I059 in the reign of Silahara prince Aparüdityadeva. 


muon 


Eastern Buddhist, vol. iii, No. 4 


D. T. Suzuxi.—Development of the Pure Land Doctrine in Buddhism: 
This. article divides itself into two sections ; in the first section the 
writer explains ‘what is meant by the Pure Land Doctrine’ generally; 
in the second section he traces the germs of this doctrine in the 
literature of Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism and suggests the 
various lines on which this religion has developed from the original 
ones. He concludes the article by saying that “the Pure Land is not 
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a world existing in space-time but an idealistic world of enlighten- 
ment” and quotes from the Vimalakirti Sūtra the line ‘Wherever 
your hearts are pure there is Pure Land 

B. PETZOLD.—The Teaching of Sakyamuni, The writer’s contention 
is that as we have not got Sakyamuni’s zpsissima verba, our 
attempt to make out his teaching has been and will be fruitless. He, 
however, concludes by saying that “the teaching of Buddha coin- 
cides with the development of Buddhist religious philosophy during 
the last 2000 years, : A clear view of these various. and. seem- 
ingly conflicting theories can only be obtaired by harmonisation 
and strictest systematisation, as the Tendai school of Buddhism has 
done it in an unsurpassable way 

H. IpuM!.—English: translation of Vimalakirti’s ‘Discourse on Emanci- 
pation,’ chapters vi-vii. 

C. AKANUMA.—A Comparative Index to the Samyutta Nikaya and 
the Samyukta Agama (Mahavagga). 


Epigraphia Indica, vol. xviii, pt; i. 


E. HULTZSCH.—K ondanaguru Grant of Indravarman. 
—Bahur Plates of Nripatungavarman. 
T. A. GOPINATHA RAO.—Kanyakumari Inscription of Vira-Rajendra 
. Deva. 


Ibid. vol. xviii, pt. ii 


E. HULTZSCH.—Niduparu Grant of Jayasimha I. 
—Ipur Plates of Vishnuvardhana III. . 
L. D. BARNETT.—Vappaghoshavata Grant of Jayanaga. . 
K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AYYAR.—Nidur Inscription of Kulottunga-Chola 
V. NATESA AIVAR,—Inscribed Buddhist Image from Gopalpur. 
N. BHATTASALI.—The Ghugrahati Copper-plate Inscription of Samar 
chara-Deva. l l 
K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYER.—Pattattalmangalam Grant of Nandi- 
varman, l : 
Daya RAM SAHNi.—Deogarh Rock Inscription of Svamibhata. 
ह —A Kalachuri Stone Inscription from Kasia, 
S. V. VISVANATHAN.—-Srirangam Copper-plates of Devaraya II. 


Indian Antiquary, January, 7926 


S. M, EDWARDES.—A Manuscript History of the Rulers of Jinji. The 
` main facts, set forth in a Ms. in the India Office Library, purport- 
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ing to be a record of the rulers of Jinjl in a district of. Madras 
Presidency, have been discussed in this short paper. 

RAMSING SAKSENA.—Moslem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State. In 
this article, which is to be continued, two Persian inscriptions of 
Muhammad III Ibn Tughlaq of Delhi have: been edited and their 
English translation given. 

RAM RATAN HALDER.—Idar and Maharina Hammira of Mewar. This 
is an account of the main exploits of Hammira, the first Maharana 
of Mewar, including in it his conquest of Idar or Iadurga. 


lbid., February, r926 


UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE. — External Evidences about the 
Teachers in the Upanisads. In his article entitled ‘Teachers of 
the Uparisads' published in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, I924, the writer wrote against the theory that Brahma- 
vidya arose originally among the Ksatriyas, In the present article 
he has added from Pauranic sources some instances in which the . 
t Upanigadic cult? may be mistaken as originating from the Ksatriyas 
while in reality there are grounds for the conclusion that the Brah- 
manas were its originators. It may be noted that the main theme 
of these -articles, viz., the origination of Brahmavidya by the 
Brahmanas and not by the Ksatriyas had been discussed by Dr. 
N.N. Law in his paper, ‘the Origin and Development of the Brahma- 
vidya,’ which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 923, pp. 244ff. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 3926 


‘ W. H. MORELAND.—Akbar's Land Revenue Arrangements in Bengal, 
S. K. Dg. —4A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue-Play (Bhana) with 
special reference to Caturbhant. In this survey of the Bhana form 
of composition of the Sanskrit play, all the published Bhanas, 


specially the newly discovered four plays of that kind have been . 
described. . 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, January, 7926 


A. A. KRISENASWAMI AYVANGAR,—The Mathematics of Aryabhatta 
By referring to the contribution and pioneer work of Aryabhatta in ^: 
the field of Hindu mathematics, me writer shows the extent 
of. {indebtedness of the later Indian astronomer-matheinaticians to 
the Aryabhatiya. 5 
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KALIPADA MITRA.—The Bird and Serpent Myth. In this continued 


article, a common belief in the bird and serpent myths of 
various countries, viz., India, Babylonia, Crete, Egypt, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Scotland, Britain, Arabia, China, Japan, Polynesia, . 
Central America and Mexico has been pointed out, which, according 
to the writer, is ‘a cultural drift disseminated from India in historic 
or pre-historic times by land or sea, This theory seems to rival the 
opinion of scholars that the coincidences found in these myths of 
different peoples are due to their common inheritance from their 
ancestors of the Neolithic stock, who had Northern Africa as their 


^. area of characterization. 


R 


SHAMA SASTRI —A Brief Translation of Mahàvira's 'Sürya Praj- 
fiapti’ or the knowledge of the Sun, . 


Obituary Notices 


Robert Sewell 


ROBERT SEWELL, I.C.S. born June 4, I845 ; died December, 30, I925 
He was the son of Robert. Burleigh Sewell, was educated at Radley 
and was in the Madras Civil Service in the years I868-894 in the 
course of which he was Judge and then Collector of Bellary District. 
Even as early’ as 7870, he published an Analytical History of India 
He also evinced a keen interest in the archeological monuments of 
-the land, ‘particularly the Amaravati Stipa. When Dr, Burgess was 
appointed to supervise the Archzological Survey of Madras without 
prejudice to his duties under other Governments, the Government of 
Madras put as a preliminary measure Mr, Sewell on special duty from 
January I88I to April ३88३3 to collect and arrange as complete lists 
as possible of all the antiquarian remains in the Presidency. His Lests 
of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras furnishes not 
only ‘lists of antiquities for each District for the use of the Archzo- 
logical Surveyor, but also general information for the guidance of the 
ordinary reader. Vol. II of this book consists of a list of copper-plate 
grants sent to him for examination, a chronologically arranged list of 
inscriptions as-yet known in the Presidency, another list of them dynas- 
tically arranged and lastly a very useful historical sketch of the dynas- 
ties of South India with copious:supplementary notes. This was in 
I884. Even before this he had commenced preparing chronological 
tables in order to enable an approximate date A. D. to be given for all 
Indian dates mentioned in inscriptions ; lie was conscious of the very 
trouble-some calculations involved in this task, but considered: it the 
first desideratum for obtaining an accurate history of the country. He |. 
brought out the South Indian.Chronological Tables in I889 and the 
Hindu Calendar in collaboration with Pandit S. B. Dikshit. He was al- 
ways ready to appreciate and work with Indian talent, as is evidenced by 
. his grateful acknowledgment of the help given to him by Pandit S. M. 
` Natesa Sastri in the preparation of the 2nd volume of his Lists. 
. He was closely associated with the Royal-Asiatic Society on whose 
council he also served. Numerous and varied were his contributions to ` 
its Journal—among them being Hiouen Thsaug's Dhanakacheka (3880) 
--New discoveries in South India (I884)—Early Buddhist Symbolism 
(2886) and (I888)— Buddhist Remains at Guntupalle (887)— The Kistna 
_ Alphabet (:89:)—Buddhist Bronses and Relics of Buddha (7895)-- Pishta- 
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pura (I897)— The Indian Boomerang (%898)—The Text of the Mahibhi- 
rata (I898)—Cinder-mounds of Bellary ( 3899)—P vehistoric Burial Sites 
in S. India (Igoi)—Roman Coins in India (I904)—Antiquarian Notes 
in Java (I906)— Archeology in South India (I907)—The Keladi Rajas of 
Tkkeki and Bednür (I9I0)}-—-A Correction in the Indian Calendar (I9I5) 
—Kings of Vijayanagara (A.D. I486-I509) (I9I5)— Merutuhga’s Praba- 
ndhaciatimanz. | He also contributed to the columns of the Jadian Anti- 
guary five chronological articles and wrote on the subject of coins as well. 
His magnum opus was A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar) published 
in I900 on the basis supplied by the two Portuguese chronicles of 
Nuniz and Paes, first brought to light by Senhor Lopes and translated 
first into English by himself assisted by Mr. Donald Ferguson. These 
. chronicles give a vivid and graphic account of personal experiences at 
the great Hindu capital at the period of its highest magnificence. 
The book became deservedly popular among scholars, and inspite of 
large supplementary epigraphic and literary material ‘on Vijaya- 
agara gathered since then, has continued to be so, Messrs. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. brought out a reprint of it in I924, as copies of the 
' original edition had become very scarce—the -author preferring on 
7 some grounds to retain the form of the book as it was. He had also 
gathered material for a comprehensive dynastic and  inscriptional 
history of South India and even forwarded the manuscript to Madras 
where arrangements were made ‘to have it published únder the 
auspices of the University. His unfortunate death has necessitated 
other arrangements ; and we hope that the work of editing the book 
will go to the capable hands of the Professor of Indian History at the 
University, than whom no better choice can be made for this task. 
Besides being the joint-author of the Hindu Calendar, Mr. Sewell 
brought out in I898 a book entitled the Eclipses of the Moon in India. 
Long before this he had published the Amarivati Tope and the Excava- 
tion on its site in I887 ; and a Sketch of the Dynasties.of South India in 
a separate book form. His books have been used by many scholars in the 
course of their own labours ; and Sir Walter Elliot in his Coins of South- 
ern India acknowledges in several places the helps derived by him from 
Sewell. We have lost a ripe scholar of eminence almost unrivalled in his 
knowledge of South Indian antiquities and history. The example of 
what Mr, Sewell did for South Indian antiquities as à whole has been 
followed and done for inscriptions in particular by Mr. V. Ranga 
, Acharya; we regret the passing away, though ata ripe age, of the 
pioneer of these studies. C. S. SRINIVASACHARI 


Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri 


We regret to announce the death of Mm. Dr. T. GANAPATI SASTRI 
In i860, he was born in a family famed for Sanskrit learning. He was 
the son of Ramasubbayyar of Taruvai (a village in the Tinnevelli Dis- 
trict), and a descendant of the famous Sanskrit scholar Appayya l 
Dikshita, who lived in the I6th century. Having spent his boyhood 
in his native village, he came in his 6th year to Trivandrum and 
studied under my grandfather: Karamanai Subrahmanya Śāstrī of his 
own village, who was. then the Dharmadhikarin of the State, and under 
Subba Dikshita of Kadayam (another village in the same district). 
Even as a student, he was noted for his scholarship and 'intellectual 
acumen, and his first work, composed when he was only 497 years old 
was a Sanskrit drama, named JMaZALavi-vasantam, in appreciation of 
which the then first Prince Visákham Tirunal presented him with a 
diamond ring. Among his other early works, which all remain un- 
published, I may mention the Artha-citra-manimali, an alankira 
work, with illustrative stanzas of his own composition, the Setu- 


 yütrünuvarnanam, a prose work, and a Sanskrit translation of the 


Merchant of Venice. He was noted even then for his ready skill and 


felicity in composing verses in any style, ancient or inodern, and in 
writing simple and elegant Sanskrit prose. 


When he was only’ I8 years old, his guru Subba Dikshita secured for 
him a post in the Travancore High Court, but shortly after, Visakham 
Tirunal, who had now become Maharaja, and ruled gloriously for the 


E short period of only 5 years (I879-884,), placed him in charge of the 


Palace Sanskrit Library. This. opportunity, combined with close. 
intercourse with such Sanskrit scholars as Kerala Varma, Valia 


" Koyil Tampuran, and Elathir Ramasvami Sastri, made him acquaint- 


ed with the modern methods of critical research as applied to the study : 


' of ancient manuscripts. When in 7889 the Trivandrum Sanskrit 


College was founded, he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit Litera: 
ture, and Headmaster thereof, and in I899 he became its. Principal 
At the same time, he continued to be in charge of the Palace. Library, 
and, in thc latter capacity, he published the first few volumes of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. He also found time to compose devotion- 
al poems, including the Aparpi-stava, and to compile several Sanskrit 
readers, which are still popular in the schools of Travancore. He also - 
wrote athe request of Dr. Sylvain Lévi, a manual of Indian culture in 
Sanskrit, named the JZAüraiinuvarnanam. Ths Travancore Govern- E 
ment, soon appreciating the need for utilising his valuabic services | 
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in promoting Sanskrit learning, organised a department in I908 for 
collecting and publishing rare and valuable Sanskrit manuscripts, in 
which Travancore, with comparative freedom from foreign invasions, is 
particularly rich Since then, under his able guidance, nearly 7400 
. manuscripts have been collected, and 87 volumes published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, covering a wide range of subjects and 
practically the entire field of Samskrit learning. 
‘The most noteworthy of these publications are, of course, the long- _ 
lost plays of Bhàsa, by discovering and editing which with helpful 
commentaries, he has laid the world of Sanskrit learning under a deep 
debt of obligation. Their ascription to Bhasa, it is true, is strongly 
contested by some scholars, but even they must admit that these plays, 
whether they are Bhasa’s or not, are among the most precious of the 
world's literature 
His learning, energy and enthusiasm now met with the appreciation 
and reputation they deserved, and honours came pouring heavily on 
him. Scholars, eastern and western, vied with each other in their 
grateful appreciation of his labours. His works were prescribed as 
text-books in Universities. He was elected President of the Third 
All-India Sanskrit Conference held in, Allahabad. An address was 
presented to him by the Joint Conference of Orientalists held in Paris 
in I920. He was made an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, and a Ph. D. of the German University of Tübingen 
and the Government of India conferred on him the title of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya 
But such honours, far from spoiling him, only whetted his appetite 
for greater services, and he published his monumental commentary on 
- the Arthaszstra, and Bhoja’s work on architecture, the Samaringana. 
The latter was included in the Gaekewad Oriental Series. His lumi- 
nous commentary on the Arthasisira made it possible for the. first 
time for scholars to grasp its meaning thoroughly. The magnitude 
and difficulty of the task may be easily imagined, when we bear in mind 
the fact that it is a highly technical work, full of obscure technical terms, 
and representing an entire world of a now lost political literature, and 
that none of the extant commentaries cover more than a small portion 
of the work. This great work occupied him fully for 3 years, and was 
the cause of illness in one who before had never known what it was 
to be unwell. He was strong of body and mind, and his habits were 
healthy and simple to the verge of austerity. But his great work proved 
too much for him, and the death of his generous patron, His Highness 
the Maharaja, Milam Tirunl, combined with his own retirement in 
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I925 from an active life of nearly 50 years, prostrated him completely, 

and those of us, who moved with him closely, could see him visibly de: 

clining, though he "himself continued to the last to labour and plan 

' for his great passion,—Sanskrit learning,’ Shortly before his death, 
he had completed a commentary on the JB/a-carifa, which, will be. 
published in due course. The Government of Travancore, in grateful - 
appreciation of his services, had granted him a money present, and i 
this was announced to him shortly before his peaceful death on the 

3rd April 926. He leaves behind him his wife, 2 sons and 4 daughters, 

to whom jt may be some comfort to know that the. world will continue 

to remember his services with grateful appreciation, so long as Indian 

_ culture is of the best value in the eyes of the world. 


K. G. SANKAR 
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Art and Philosophy in Hindu Temple Building 


There is a fundamental aspect in the construction of Hindu 

. temple, which has come down to us from very early times. It . 
_was and even now it is practically the same. as the construction 
of the village as depicted in the Rgveda. In those ancient 
days the village was of the shape of an ellipse with a wall 
round about it; sometimes there was a second wall inside the 
first one. Through the village two main roads, perpendicular 
to each other, intersected the whole village into four parts, - 
the one from the north to the south being shorter in length 
-than the one from the east to the west. . Inside the outer 
wall there was a road which circumscribed the whole village. 
On the four directions ofthe compass there were four gates, 
called gopuram, because. from the towers of these gates the 
cattle grazing on the fields outside the village were watched. 
Within the four sections of the village the various communi- 
ties had their quarters arranged, it is supposed, according 
to occupations and later according to castes, Asan example 
we, can take the ruins of Chitor, a very ancient city, the 
structure of which has remained practically the same although 
- modified by the exigencies of military defence and its natural 
configuration. The hill and the village at its foot on the 
west together formed the old city. ‘There are gates on the 
north, west, and south of the village. On the hill there is 
a gate on the north and another on the east, ‘The latter ` 
is called Surajpol or the Suu gate. Within the-city on 
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the hill there is a road which practically. goes round the 
whole hill, and there are two main roads crossing each other at : 
right angles at the centre of the hill, The position of the 
` temples cannot be discerned because the city has: undergone 
several sacks at the hands of invaders who, professing a 
different religion and fired by religious bigotry, particularly 
.. demolished the temples. 

The foregoing features can be found substantially the 
same in every Hindu temple of any note which has some 
claim to antiquity. Adapted to the construction of a temple 
as distinguished from a village there have been some modifica- 
tions. The plan of temple construction is this, A quadrangle 
either on a higher level as in the Jagannàtha temple at Puri, 
or on a lower level as in the Mahakala temple.at Ujjain, 
than the surrounding area is enclosed with high walls, There 
` are four gates with watch-towers in the four directions of 
the east, south, west, and. north. In front of the eastern . 
entrance is usually the arugzastambha or the sun-tower. 
The gates are called gopuram because, in ancient’ days of 
village construction, go ot cattle, grazing on the fields beyond. 
the village, used to be watched from the towers, Inside 
‘the walls there is a pathway round the main temple or group 
of temples in the centre. This was formerly called maagala 
vitht and now, after the Buddhists, _parikramayavitht. The 
temple _is divided into three or four parts, viz., first the 
bhoga-mandira on the east, next the sata mandira to its west, 
and next the éri-mandira to the extreme west where the. 
symbol or. image, as the case may be, is kept for worship 
sometimes, as in the Jagannütha temple at Puri, there is a 
store or passage temple called jagamohana mandira between 
the Jhoga and the maia or the nja and the éri-mandira 
Within the $ri-magudwa and round about the image: or the 
symbol there is another narrow mangalavitht by which the 
devotees, after the sacred ceremony of a@rati, go round the 
image orthe symbol, Daréana at the time of the arat and 
. parikramana after it are essential ceremonies for all pilgrims, 
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Near the gates but just within the outer wall there is one 
temple at each gate. The presiding deity at the eastern 
temple is Brahman, at the southern Visnu-Stirya, at the 
western Siva, and ab the northern Visnu-Narayana or 
Anantasayin. Whether in the temple or in the village these 
four exterior temples slways existed, and this represented 
in a nutshell the whole cosmic philosophy of the Hindu in 
regard to the four cardinal points of sfsfi or creative evo- 
lution, sthiti or maintenance of the creative principle in 
action, samhira or the counter-evolution, and pralaya or 
sustenance of the creative seed, The ancient Hindu was a 
worshipper of nature first, just as his contemporary in Greece 
was a worshipper of dead ancestors. Later on he developed 
ancestor worship which is.so important to-day, just as the 
later Greeks developed nature worship in Zeus, Minerva, etc. 
But in the Vedic ages Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Usas, the 
Visvadevas, ete. were the more important deities, As such 
he naturally connected creation with the east where every 
morning the glorious Savitr heralded the day. Hence 
the presiding deity in the eastern temple is Brahman the . 
creator, and the arayastambha stands ‘in front of that gate. 
In the southern temple presides Vignu-Sarya, who is 
evolved out. of Indra, the maintainer of dharma or the 
principle of evolution started by Brahman in his act of crea- 
tion. In the western temple Siva, evolved first out of Rudra, 
then of Yama, is the god who was not to destroy as he is 
supposed to do now, but to reduce the universe into its ori- 
ginal elements by a process of counter-evolution essentially 
based on harmony. Thus originally Siva had no triéula or 
trident but the musical instrument damaru and his divine 
ecstatic dance, certainly a very magnificent conception of the 
means and processes of counter-evolution. It should be noted 
that the Hindu conception of evolution was in cycles, and hence 
the cycle must be completed through the processes fourfold 
in aspect but vitally connected with one another. A wonder- 
fully expressive image of Siva as Natar&ja can be seen in the 
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museum at Madras, In the northern temple presides Visnu- 
Narayana or Anantegayin evolved out of Varuna, who, in 
the deluge, sustains the creative principle in his person as 
also the master-architect Brahman who is supported on the 
blue lotus emanating from his navel 

In the later and degenerate days, certainly post-Buddhis- 
tie in time, and probably as a result of the assimilation of 
barbaric ideas borrowed from the Sakas, Huns, and other 
hordes of uncultured peoples who poured into India, Siva 
came to be regarded as destroyer, and the significance of 
damaru and his dance was lost, at the same time that he was ' 
now given his ¢risila or trident effectively io carry. 
out his work of destruction. Simultaneously the gran- 
deur and the more virile conception of Visnu-Nariyana 
supporting the creative principle was also lost. . Thus | 
. the present popular conception has three instead of four 
aspects, viz., creation, maintenance, and destruction. Asn | 
result of this we find that now at almost every temple, 
whether. Vaignava or Saiva, the northern gate-temple is 
in ruins, and remains unrecognised and unworshipped, Thus 
in the Jagannütha temple at Puri there is the magnificent 
arunastambha just in front of the eastern gate; Inside the : 
gate is the temple of Brahman who, having failed to develop 
a sect of votaries, is more or less neglected and therefore 
represented rather in grotesque images and carvings, On 
the south there is the temple of Visnu and on the west 
that .of Siva, both of whom are worshipped with great 
devotion and punctilious forms and” ceremonials, On the. 
north the corresponding temple is in ruins, and the speculative 
barbarism of a degenerate age has raised near it an unorthodox 
building which is supposed to lead to heaven, an idea at once 
erude and dissociated from the Hindu cosmology. 

Since post-Buddhistie days Hinduism has a clear eut 
division into  Vaisnavism and Saivism, The characteristic 
features of a Vaisnava temple are that there is always some 
image inside the temple and that the top finishes off with a 
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lotus, the conception of the blue lotus of ancient days.: The 
Saiva temple, on the other hand, has no image but a symbol 
only and has on its top the stupa or the dome. 

This characteristic division has a long and interesting his- 
tory behind it. In the pre-Buddhistie period there was no 
eonflieb between Vaisnavism and  Saivism, Both were 
integral parts of the same religious system. The stipe and 
the lotus were simultaneously used by all. That this division 
without conflict and subsequent separation belonged to the 
Aryans before they came to India is proved from the fact 
that in a statue of Naram Sin in. Assyria (about 500 s. c.) 
both the st#pa and the lotus are found together. As there 
is no trace of this having been borrowed from India, experts 
conclude that the system: had been adopted by the 
Aryans before their separation into the Indian and Iranian 
branches 

During the Buddhistie period the Hindu system of art and 
architecture was bodily adopted into the Buddhistie system 
Thus at Sarnath we can see both the stüpa and the lotus 
sikharatin the buildings standing side by side and belonging 
to the coterie of the same system of buildings. But gradually 
as Buddhism spread in India and as time passed, we notice an 
important schism in the camp. The Mahayanists of the north 

"emphasised bhakti or devotion in their religious ceremonials, 
while the Hinayanists of tho south emphasised j#éna or cold 
reasoning or knowledge as the point par excellence in their 
religious lifs 

In the meantime an important historical event of far- 
reaching consequence to India had happened,. After the death 
of Alexander there were many Greek settlements on the 
borders of India, _ Although there was little permanent 
effect of the invasion itself, the neighbourhood of the Yavana. 
culture affected Indian art. Before now India knew little of 
sculpture, and therefore there was no image ina Hindu 
temple or a Buddhist monastery. The Yavanas, that is the 
Greeks, brought this to India, and the Gandhara school of 
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art grew up as a result of this Greek impact. But the life of 
India was throbbing with great vitality in those days. So, it 
was no mere imitation. Sculpture was developed as an 
essentially Indian art, representing Indian ideas in visible 
external human forms, The Mahayanists of the north, being 
so near to the new culture, readily adopted it and constructed 
noble images of the Great Baldha representing his various 
moods, As they belonged to the devotional school among the 
Buddhists, they naturally liked images as centres of their 
bhakti or devotion. Soon they started worshipping the Great . 
Buddha in their temples. The Hinayanists of the south resen- 
ted this as they thought it to bo degradation of their religion. 
They declared that in Buddhism there was no scope for 
images, and stuck to the old path of knowledge. Thus came 
about the great schism in Buddhism, As this gulf widened, 
images became a peculiar feature of the Mahayanists and their 
exclusion that of the Hinayanists. There also came about a 
division of the old Hindu symbols which had been adopted 
into Buddhism. The Mahàyünists representing the bhakti 
cult adopted the Vaisnava symbol of the lotus in exclusion 
to the dome, while the Hinay&nists representing the jiidnc 
cult adopted the symbol of the dome in exclusion to the lotus. 
Before Buddhism disappeared from India on the attack and 
revival of Hinduism ‘under Sankara, Rüm&nuje, and others 
this division had been fully accepted by all leaders of thought 
and firmly rooted in the breast of all the religious sects of 
India, Thus when Hinduism revived, it revived also the 
schism, sad now Vaisnavism and Saivism were mutually 
exclusive system and not, asin pre-Buddhistic India, part of 
the same homogeneous system, 

Jn this way was finally established in India the Vaisnavite 
and Saivite schools, They further followed the lines of 
Buddhistie division in that the Vaisnava whose stronghold 
was Northern India adopted the worship of images after the 
Mahaysnic fashion from whom he got the lotus, and that 
the Saiva whose stronghold was Southern Indis adopted ‘the 
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worship of symbol like the Hinayanist from whom he got the 
dome. 

With this schism followed a separation in cosmological 
personalities, The three-fold aspect of God as creator, main- 
tainer, and destroyer—the last phase of pralaya having been 
long out of use—was attributed to the god of each school, 
As these two schools were the worshippers of Vişņu and 
Siva respectively, Brahmau was quietly dropped in worship 
although retained in idea. The stages were still represented 
as Brahman, Visnu end Mahe$vara, but, except at Puskara 
near Ajmer, nowhere else in India is Brahman actually wor- 
shipped as a separate entity. Each school gave all the three 
functions to its god. Thus Visnu was given cakra and Siva 
trigula to represent samhéra which now meant destruction 
and not as before counter-evolution. Visnu was also maintainer, 
which function the Saiva attributed to his god as Hara, 
that is Siva, along with his divine consort, Parvati, 

Through ages from the dim past to the present we can 
thus trace the conception of Hindu pantheon as represen’ ed in 
the philosophy and religion of the Hindu. As the Hindu 
. thought and lived in term of dharma, a term untranslatable 

into English with its full significance, his construction of the 
temple aud the village aud probably many other secular things 
bore and even now bear the impress of his speculative thought 
and religious conceptions. 


PRAPHULLA CHANDRA Bast 


Rasatala or the Under-World 
qv 


Phani is derived from the word Pani, the name of a tribe 
mentioned in the Re veda,! which lived in Vala on the bank 
of the river Vasa. It should, however, be mentioned that Mr 

l Nagendra Nath Vasu.in his Vatsya-hinda states 
d in one place that the Panis were a branch 
. from Pani, of the Aryan race,’ and in another place that 

> “the Panis could not have been uon-Aryans, 
but they were Aryas or Aryabhavapanna’ {endowed with the 
characteristics of Aryas)? He further says that they were 
traders, and lived in India; from India they went and 
founded the country known by the name of Rhenicia. Follow- 
ing Yaska, he derives from Pani the word “Fonik” (Phonik), 
by which term the Pheenicians were known to the Greeks 
and Germans, and he further developed it into ‘Vanik’ i.e 
the Vaidya class of India 

Mr. Vasu has made many assumptions and his conclusions 
are not warrauted by facts. He says that thé Panis were 
Aryans, thoügli in the Rgveda they are called Dàsas oi 

Dasyus.5 Sayanacarya and Mahidhara, whom he 
iege has himself quoted, describe them as robbers aiid 
tribe, ` Asuras, that is as a non-Aryan race. According 

to Mr, Vasu’s own statement the Bbàga- 
vata has mentioned them along with the Daityas, Danavas, 


I Rgveda, x, 708, I; Max Miller’s Science of Language, vol. I, 
p. 570, : 
2 Vaisya-kumda, p.8. . 3. Ibid, 9.73... 4 Ibid, pp. I2,I3. 
5 -Rgveda, vii, 6, 3. 
6 “Pananté paradravyair.vyavaharant ti Panayo'surül—VMahi- 
dhara’s commentary on the Vajasaneyi-samAztà (35, 7) : see Vatyia- 
kinda, p. 7 ; Sàyaga's commentary on the Rg veda, iii, 30, 5; X, IOB. 
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and other inhabitants of Rasātala.! It will be observed 
also that in the same Purana the word Pani “has been used 
as a synonym for a thief, and .Sridhara, the commentator 
of the Bhagavata, refers to the Panis as “ Vrgalas" or 
Sadras, and not as Vaniks or VaiSyas.? Professor Max 
Miller and Dr. Macdonell, whom Mr. Vasu has cited as his 
authorities in connection with other matters on this subject, 
call them demons, and Dr. Macdonell even goes so far as 
to say that the “place called Vala on the Basi, where the 
Panis kept the cows concealed, has been personified into a 
demon (Asura)* Mr. Vasu admits that the, Panis lived 
on the bank of-the river Rasà, which has been identified by 
Dr. Geiger with Rangha of the Vendidad, Drs, Keith and 
Macdonell have identified the river with the Jaxartes, In 
fact Ras& appears to be a variant, or rather a corrupted 
form of Araxes which, according to Herodotus® and Strabo," 
followed through the country of the Massagetss, or in other 
words, it has been correctly identified. with the Jaxartes. 
That being so, it must be presumed that the Panis, who 
lived on the bank of the Rasà, were a tribe of the Huns, 
i. e. they were non-Aryans as stated by Sāyaņa, Mahidhara 
and the Bhàravata. The Saram& story in the Rg-Veda 
further proves that the Panis never heard the name of Indra® ; 


I Vatsya-kinda, p. 7, citing Bhigavata, iv, 24, 3 incorrectly ; 
see Bhigavata, v, ch. 24. 

2 Bhigavata, v, ch. 9; see Sridhara’s commentaries on verses II 
and I5 of the aforesaid chapter. 

3 Max Miiller’s Science of Language, vol. IL, 9..570. 

4 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 774 ; see also 
Bhigavata, V, ch. 24. 

5 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. II, p. 209 ; Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. IV, p. 3. 

6 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, bk, I, ch. zor in vol. I, p. 703. 

7 Hamilton and Falconer's Strabo, bk. XI, ch. viii, 6 in vol, H, 
P. 237/. 

8 Rzg-Veda, x, I08, 3. 

L H. Q., JUNE, 7926 i 30 
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they asked Saraméa, “What kind of man is Indra, O Sarama ?"* 
Had they been Aryans they would not have certainly 
displayed such ignorance about Indra, and it further 
appears that “the land of the Panis does not seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Div,” in other 
words, they lived outside the Aryan country, and this is 
corroborated by 2&5; “Fair Saramà, here are the cows 
in whose quest thou art running down to the ends of Div,”! 
and it also appears from verses I0 and ll that the Panis 
were on the outskirts of the Aryan country at the time, 
and therefore Saramà advised them, “O Panis, remove 
yourselves further bence."? Moreover, the Devi-Bhagavata 
distinctly states that the Panis lived in the sixth sphere called 
Rasatala.? It is often mentioned that one of their leaders 
was Susna, and he is described by Dr. Macdonell as a 
“hisser” or *scorcher,"* that is, he possessed all the character- 
istics of a Naga or serpent which hisses and throws out flames 
from its mouth as described in Buddhist works. Ketu, 
another leader, is well known to have had the form of a snake. 
The leaders of the Panis, therefore, were Nagas. The Panis 
were constantly at war with the Aryans, not because the 
‘priestly class of the latter stole their cows, as it has been 
said, but because the Panis themselves stole the cows of 
the Aryans, which to the agricultural people formed the most 
valuable property. Had they been Aryan themselves, they 
would not have certainly done so. It has been further stated 


I JBBRAS., vol xx, pp. 247, 248—Three Interesting Vedic 
Hymas by Rajaram: Imi güva Sarame yà aichha pari Divo antüna 
subhage patanti, 

2 Ibid., xx, p. 246. 

3 JBDevi-Bhagavata, pt. 8, ch. 20. 

4 Dr. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Leterature, p. II4. 

5 Watters! Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, vol ii, p. 32; 
Vinaya Pitaka, vol. E, pp. 24-35 ; Savipina-Jaiaka in Cowell’s /ataka, 
vol. I,-p. 206. i 

6 Vatiya-kinda, pp. Ii, 33. 
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that the Panis tended cows and horses, and were traders.! 
The Scythic tribes were nomadic hordes ; they did not live 
in houses and towns?, and what Herodotus says regarding 
the Massagete applies .to the Panis also that “they sow no 
grain, but live on their herds and on fish, of which there is 
great plenty in the Araxes. Milk is what they chiefly drink."? 
The Seythic tribes knew the art of getting increased milk by 
artificial means and the mares’ milk constituted their chief 
article of food*, By the mistaken application of the Aryan root 
Pana to the Turanian word Pam, it has been sought to deduce 
that the Panis were traders in the modern signification of the 
word, and to evolve the word Vanik out of the Turanian word 
Pani, though we can understand that from the Aryan root 
Pana the Aryan word 27689 is derived. Hillebrandt says 
that by Panis “a real tribe is meant, the Parnians of Strabo, 
and that they were associated with the Dahæ (Dasa). Accor- 
ding to Strabo, the Parnis were a nomadic tribe which lived 
on the bank of the Ochus, a tributary of the Oxus, and belonged 
to the well known tribe of Scythians called “Dahe Scythe” 
alter whose name Central Asia was called Dakiném Dokhyw- 
-~ nam, “the country of the Dahw’’s, Pani, therefore, is evident- 
ly a corruption like all Sanskrit names of Nagas, of the 
Turanian word Parni or its variant Pani. Mr. Vasu with a 
slow of patriotic feeling exults over the fact that the Vaniks 
went from India to Syria and founded a colony in Phoenicia 
which shed such brilliant. lusture upon Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece, ete, ,by its civilisation’, But Herodotus says, 


to Vailya-kanda, p. 8. . . 2 JBBRAS.,lV, p. 555. 


3 Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. I, p. 709 ; Yule's Marco Pola, vol. T. 
p. 252. 


4 Herodotus, bk. IV, 2 in vol. I, p. 287. 

5 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I, pp. 357, 359, 472 ; 
Rg-Veda, vii, 6, 3, where Panis and Dasyus are mentioned together, 

6 Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, bk. XI, ch. vii, 7; ch, viii, 2 ; ch. 
ix, 2; Farvardin Yast (XIIL), 44 in S. B. E., vol xxiii. 

7 Vaitya-kinda, p. ī4.: B 
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“This nation (the Phoenicians), according to their own account, 
dwelt anciently upon the Erythrean Sea, but, crossing thence, 
fixed themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they still 
inhabit. This part of Syria, and all ihe region extending 
from hence to Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine", 
The Encyclopedia Britannica also says that they originally 
lived on the Erythrean Sea and they settled along the 
Syrian coast. It further states, “The Phoenicians were an 
early offshoob from the Semitic stock, and belonged to the 
Canaanite branch of it....They called themselves Canaanites 
and their land Canaan; such is their name in the Amarna 
tablets, Kinahhi and Kinahni?.” It is therefore clear that 
the Phoenicians lived on the Erythrean Sea, which by no 
‘dint of argument can be construed to mean India or any part 
of India; it meant either the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf’, usually the latter. They belonged to the Semitic 
stock. and to the Canaanite branch of it, and their language 
is called Northern Semitict. Hence the "Fomk" (Phoni- 
cians) were not an offshoot of the Panis of the Re-Veda, who 
were Turanians, nor of the Vaniks of India, who are Aryans. 
It is possible that like other Scythic tribes, the Panis might 
have invaded India and founded settlemedts in the Panjab and 
other places, but that does not prove that they were the original 
inhabitants of India, as it has been sought to make out. Mr. 
. Vasu's statement that the word Pani (cheese) is derived from 
the name of the Panis? is as absurd as the word dahi (curd) 


I Rawlinson's Herodotus, bk. VII, ch. 89 in vol. ii, p. 353. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica (t Ith ed.), vol. XXI, p. 449. 

3 McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, 
pp. I, 209 note. Salmala-dvipa or Chaldia ‘(or Assyria), according to 
‘the Varaha Purana (ch. 89) was bounded by Ghrta Samudra or Sea 
of Ghrta (or clarified butter) : Ghrta Sea is a corruption -of Erythrzean 
Sea or Sea of Erythras. 

- 4 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. (6. 
5 Vaiiya-kande, pp. I4, I9. 
6 Vai&ya-kümda, p. 22. Panir is a Persian word, though derived 
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is derived from that of the Dah, to which tribe the Panis 
belonged. The word Phani, and not the word Phanik 
(‘Fonik’), is derived from the word Pani, and Phat means a 
Naga as the Huns were called in ancient times, and the 
Panis lived in Ras&tala or the valley of the Jasartes. 

It will be seen therefore that all the generic names of 
serpents have been derived mostly from the tribal or generic 
names of the Huns. Though the words Naga, 


Names of : t 

serpents in Uraga, Sarpa, Ahi, ete, appear to be very oom- 
Sanskrit mon words in Sanskrit, they were originally 
aay non-Aryan words absorbed in the Sanskrit lan- 
from the guage long before grammar as & science came into 
Turanian existence in its present form, The sly, deceitful 
language. 


and treacherous character of the barbarous hordes 
of Huns, who frequently attacked and subjected the Aryans to 
eruelties and oppressions in those very remote times when 
they were living in Ariana, must have led the latter to apply 
their names to the serpents which resembled them in charac- 
ter and nature of their work!, There cannot be any doubt 
that the original conception about these barbarous hordes was 
such, though by the lapse of time these Hunnic tribes by com- 
ing into frequent contact with Aryan civilisation, imbibed 
some form of religion from the Aryans and became their allies, 
for, during the Siitra period we find the Nagas invested with 
all the characters of demi-gods, though still imagined as retain- 
ing their ancient form of serpents, and a day called Naga 
Paficam! has been set apart as being sacred to them?, when 
Manasi, the sister of Vasuki, and other Nagas are worshipped 
in various parts of India, 

Sakadvipa, generally known as Scythia, is a geographical 


from the common Sanskrit words Pai (Payas-milk) and Wir 
(nira= water) meaning milk without water. 

See Conolly's Journey to the North of India, vol, I, chs, vi-viii. 

2 Aévaliyana Grhya Siitra, iii, 4, I; Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, vol. I, p. 440; Variha P. ch. 24. 
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conception, whereas under the name of Rasatala, the Puranas 
and other ancient Hindu works give an ethno- 


Sa " - 
Sakadvipa ‘logical description of the same region, Herodotus 
‘is the geo- 


graphical and Strabo, under the comprehensive name of ^ 
name of Seytbians, included in it all the Hunnic tribes 
Rasátala. - 


known as Mongolic or Turkic!. The Persians 
use the word Saka for the Seythians throughout their inserip- 
tions?, ‘The Indo-Aryans also use the word Saka asa general 
name for the.Seythians and the Huns; while describing | 
Sakadvipa they call its inhabitants Sakas, and while deseri. 
bing Rasatala they call them Nagas; in their later works? 
and inscriptions, we find that the Huns are called Hiinas. 
They were called by different names. by different nations of 
Europe and Asia, They were the Scythians of the Romans, 
the Sac of the Greeks, the Ephtalites or White Huns of 
the Byzantines, and Yue-chis of the Chinese*, According 
-to the Mahabharata’ Sakadvipa was surrounded by Kgira - 
.Sagara or the Sea of Ksira (or Inspissated milk) which is 
evidently a corruption of the “Sea of Shirwan®, as the 
Oaspian Sea was called. 

It appears that Airyana-v&ejo or lran-vej was originally 
bounded on the north by the river—Araxes or Arras, on the 
east by the Turanian countries, including Cas- 

Ariana. pium and Hyrcania—the countries of the Daityas 
. and Danavas and other descendents of Kasyapa, 

and also by Sakadvipa or Scythia—the country of the Nagas 
and on the west by Salmala-dvipa or Chal-dia, the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian empire, the country of the Asuras or 
Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic race. ‘The Aryans. 


I Max Miiller’s Science of Language, vol, I, p. 36r ; Herodotus, bk 
IV, r7 ; Strabo, bk. XI, ch. vi 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii, p. 7406 note 
Raghuvam$a, IV, v. 68. 4 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, व 
- Mahabharata, Bhisma, ch. II, 
Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 59 note. 
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were frequently subjected to the inroads and oppressions of 
barbarous races by whom they were surrounded, and it is 
very likely that they lived in a constant state of warfare with 
their Turanian neighbours, who robbed them of their 
cattle, so necessary for agriculture, their only means of 
livelihood, fs their very name Arya, meaning “one who 
ploughs or tills,” seems to indicate. Professor Max Müller 
says, “The Aryans would seem to have cbosen this name 
for themselves as opposed to the nomadic races, the 
Turanians, whose original name Tura implies the swiftness 
of the horseman,"! The Aryans, however, gradually 
extended their territory, both to the north and to the 
east, by means of conquest and brought most of the 
Scythic tribes to their subjection; and long before the 
Indo-Aryans migrated to Hapta Hendu*, the Sapta-Sindhu 
of the Rg-Veda®, and settled in the Panjab, their country 
had extended towards the east tothe north of the Hindu- 
kush up. to the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
The story of Bali and Vamana, an incarnation of Vignu, 
which has its germ in the Rg-Veda, where Visnu is said 
to have taken-three steps*, and in the Satapatha Brahmana® 
where Visnu is described as a dwarf, confirms this fact as. 
Bali was confined, in Sutala, one of the seven spheres of 
Rasatala, under the surveillance of Nagas, 9 which indi- 
cates that they had by thab time become the allies of the 
Aryans and had been brought under their civilising influence. 
It is also mentioned in the Ramayana’ that from Varuna’ 


I Max Müllers Science of Language, vol. I, pp. 276, 277, 334; 
S. B. E., vol. xxi, Intro., p. xxi. 

2 Vendidad, ch. t, S. B. E. vol. iv, p. 2. 

'3$ Rg-Veda, iv, 28 ; Max Müllers Hymns of the Rg-Veda, p. 286. 

4 lbid., I, 22, q7. - 

5 Satapatha-Brakmana, XIV, i, I, 6; I 2, 5, 5. 

6 Havtvamia, ch. 262. 

7 Ramayana, Uttararkanda, chs, 23, 24 
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house in Rasdtala, Ravana went to Bali's house and it should 
be borne in mind that in the division of the world Varuna 
had been assigned the kingdom of the west! so Rasātala 
must have beena country situated on the west. It also 
appears from the Saramà Hymn? that the boundary of the 
Aryan country extended to the north as fai as the river 
Rass or the Jaxartes, which at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great also formed the ‘boundary between the 

Persian empire and the barbarous Scythian tribas®: 
We can very well conceive that the habits, manners, and 
customs of the Scythians, at least of those who lived in the 
country washed by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 


E am underwent a considerable ehange by coming into 
FE contact with their civilised Aryan conquerors, 


In course of time these Hunnic tribes became 
so much amalgamated with the Aryans that they gave up 
their nomadic habits, settled in towns, dwelt in houses and- 
worshipped the Aryan gods. In very early times the 
religion of the Huns was a sort of Mazdaism (Maga-dharma 
of the Bhavisya Purana that is the religion of the Magii), 
or, in other words, a form of Mithraisin, long before the 
advent of Zoroaster’, the Asura Resi Jaruthas of the 
Rg-Veda®, his full name being Zarathustra Spitama, It 
should be remarked that though Zoroaster was born in Ragh 
(modern Rae) in Media, or rather in Media Atropatene 
or Azerbijan”, yet the scene of his religious activities has 
principally been placed in Bactria, especially. in the court of 


I Harivaméa, ch. 262 2 Rg-Veda, x, I08, 5 

3 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 40 
Strabo, xv, ii, 8, 

4 Max Miüller's Science of Language, vol. I, p. 282. 

& JBBRAS. vol xxiv, p. 567; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhava, 
vol. iii, p. 228 

6 Rg-Veda, vii, 7; vii 9, 6; x, 80, 3. 

7 S.B.E, vol iv, Intro, p. xlviii; Rawlinson’s Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, p. 296. 
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Vitasa (Vishtaspa) or Gustasp, a king of the Bactrian dynasty 
of Kavja between the sixth and tenth centuries before the 
Christian era. Hence their subsequent religion must have 
been pure Zoroastrianism. Fire was the symbol of the Sun, 
and fire was the instrumental medium, by which offerings of 
worshippers were conveyed to heaven, The Puranas, therefore, 
describe the Sakas as Sun-worshippers,? and according to the 
Bhavisya Purana, Sun-worship was introduced into India 
by Samba, son of Krsna, from Sakadvipa or Scythia? and 
by worshipping the god he was cured of leprosy. It is 
therefore no wonder that the Hindus should endow the 
Hunnie tribes in the valley of the Oxus with semi-divine 
power. It is said in the Vayu Purana that, the Sun and 
the Moon were formerly the gods of the Asuras and that now 
they have been included among Suras or Aryan gods’, It is 
very probable that the. Avestic and Babylonian ‘Mithra’ 
(Mith-Ra) and the Vedic ‘Mitra’ (Mit-Ra) and also the Aves- 
tic word ‘Athro’ the god of fire, and the corresponding Vedic 
word ‘Rudra’ (Rud-Ra) the "crying Sun” called Aditya or Siva* 
whose form is Fire which is the symbol of 5 the Sun, (Eo in 
Sanskrit, meaning Fire), are the later developments of the word 
Ec the Sun-god.of the ancient Egyptians. Siva, the later 
form‘ of Rudra, has a serpent crest like that of Ra called 
Uracus in ancient Egypt as a symbol of majesty, holding a 
trident in his hand like the rod of Ra ; the bull Nandi also is as 
sacred to him as the bull Apis was to Ra (Osiris). Rudra there- 


I Agni Purina, ch. I9:— 

Maga Magadhamanasya Mandgié ca dvijatayah, 
Yajanit Süryarüpam tu Sakah Kgivabdhinivrtah, (27 ) 

2 Bhavisya Purina, Brahma, chs. 72-74; Brahma P. pt. I, ch. 
I40. | 
3 Vayu Purana, ch. 68, v. I2 :— 

Sarabho Salabhas caiva Stiryicandramasiv ubhau, 
Asuranam Surav etau Surīņnām simpratav ime. 
4 Kitirma Purina, pt. I. ch. t0 ; Brakminda P., ch. 28, v. 20, . 
5 Rg-Veda, Y, 27, Io; vi, s5o,I; Í, 98, 2 
L IH. Q, JUNE, 7926 3I 
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fore appears also to‘have been originally an Asura god like the 
Sun and the Moon as stated in the Vayu Purana: Siva was 
worshipped as Hatakegvara Mahadeva in Pātālał. But it 
cannot be affirmed definitely whether the Egyptian or the 
Chaldiau civilisation is the earlier of the two until the 
exploration at Ur and the neighbouring towns Tel-el- 
Obeid and Eridu is completed. According to the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets political marriage between "Egypt and 
Chaldia were of frequent occurrence, which must ‘have 
` affected the religious systems of both the countries, There 
is, however, no reasonable ground for holding in the absence. 
of any strong evidence that Aryan civilisation was: later 
than that of .Chaldia: or Egypt, .as it has been asserted 
by some. The temple of. the Moon at the mound of Mugheir, 
which marks the site of Ur of the Clialdees (Chaldians) of the- 
Bible, appears to be the oldest temple in the world, containing 
an inscription dated 2630 m. C., and a wall.of the Second 
Dynasty of the early Sumerian period (3600 8. c). The 
Devi-Bhigavata says that the people of Salmala-dvipa 
were worshippers of the Moon god. Besides the temple of 
the Moon-god Nanna or Sin at Ur, temple of the Sun- 
god Shamash existed at Larsam and Sippara, and also a 
temple of the Water-god Ea existed at the mound of Abu . 
Sharain or Eridu, twelve miles south-west of Ur, all these 
temples were in Southern Chaldia near the Euphrates’. But 
the words Sin, Nanna, and Urki, by which Moon-god is known 
at Ur, have no affinity with the Avestic Mao, or the 


0 ‘Dew Purana, ch. 8. 

2 Devi-Bhigavata, pt. 8, ch. I2; Bhigavata,v,ch. 20. Maspero’s 
Dawn of Civilization; Egypt aud Chaldea, pp. 56I, 648, 660. Mr. 
Wooley, who is now excavating the temple at Ur, calls it by the name 
of *The temple of Nanna, the Moon-god”. ‘The Sumerians were a 
branch of the Turanian race. (/ASB., t909, p. 4798), The original 
inhabitants of Assyria and Babylon were Turanians, 

3 Maspero, of, cit, p. 654. , 
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Sanskrit Mah or Soma, though the Chaldian 'Inzu' closely 
resembles the Sanskrit ‘Indu’? neither does Shamash resem- . 
ble the Avestic Mithra or Vedic Mitra, nor Ea the Baby- 
lonian Uru-w-na or Vedic Varuna, But these are questions of 
comparative religion which have not yet been decided. Maha- 
rakkhita was'sent to the! Yona country, and missionaries from 
' Tibet were also sent to convert the Turanians into Buddhism ; 
. ab present the Turanians of Central Asia have adopted 
the faith of Islam?. Kasyapa is said to have been the progeni- 
tor of the gods, daityas, dinavas, serpents, beasts, birds, 
yakgas, rüksasas and other living beings by different wives.? 
Karate He is perhaps the same as Colaxais, the ancestor 
wives. of the royal Scythians, as stated before. Kasyapa 

had thirteen wives : Vinat& and Tamra were the 
mothers of the birds; Kadri and Suras& of the Nagas (Hiung- 
nu) or serpents ; Surabhi and Krodhavaéà of the beasts; 
Diti and Danu of the Daityas and Danavas ; Ira of the trees 
and plants; Khas& of the Yaksas and Raksasas ; Arista of 
the -Kinnaras and Gandharvas ; Muni of the Munis and 
Apsarases, and Aditi of the gods, We have already stated 
that Garuda the son of Vinata, was also called Salmali, from 
the fact of his being an inhabitant of Sálmala-dvipa or Chal- 
dia, which is very significant. His mother Vinata was 
evidently an inhabitant of Salmala-dvipa and she perhaps 
represents the country of Biainas,ths ancient name of Van— 
the Vanàyu of the Puranas, which now appertains to Armenia, 
‘Kadri’ represents Karduchi or Kurdistan, a country situated 
on the eastern side of the Tigris, Many of the Arabs still 
believe that the Kurds are Turanians, though they are now 
all Mahomedans. In fact, the Mahabharata places the whole 
scene of the quarrel between Vinatà and Kadri on the 


I Maspero, of cit, pp. 637, 638. 

2 Turnour’s Mahawansoa, ch, xii; Vambery's History of Bokhara, 
P Iq. c 
3 Padma Purina, Srsbi kh, ch, 6, 
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westeri ४-१० of the Caspian Sea. Tamra, the mother 
of the birds, used metaphorically to denote some Turanian 
tribes distinguished for the fleetness of their horses, represents 
Thamara, an ancient town on the Tigris in Mesopotamia 
on the present site of Kut-el-Amara!, Surabhi, the mother 
of the cattle, that is, of those nomadic tribes which tended 
cattle, sheep and horses and lived on their milk, represents 
the country of the Khorasmi or Kharism, modern Khiva, 
on the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea. Krodhayasg, 
the mother of the beasts with sharp teeth and claws, by which 
is meant those non-Aryan tribes which could attack their 
.enemies and defend themselves from them when attacked | 
represents Kardunias or Babylonia? The word beast per: 
haps refers to the barbarous wolf-folk race of Num-Ma 
or. Babylonia,? Diti represents the country of the Kaspii, 
which extended to the river Daitya, the Avestic name of the 
‘river Araxes of Armenia, or the modern Aras. Danu 
represents a country or province situated on the river Udon 
(the modern Kuma) on the north of Albania in Sarmatia which 
was also the country of Saram&, It falls on the western side of 
the Caspian Sea. Perhaps the Danus or Dānavas have given 
their name to the river Don, Surasà represents a country situa- 
ted on the river Cyrus, the modern Kur which after flowing 
through Georgia, falls on the western side of the Caspian Sea ; 
it divides Albania from Armenia, Ira represents a country 
on the river Rha or the modern Volga, which falls on the 
north-western side of the Caspian Sea. She is said to have 
been’ the mother of trees and plants, which evidently mean 


I It appears that in early times Thamara was a common name of 
ladies in this part of the country. A reigning queen of Georgia, even 
in the rath century A. D, was named Thamara (As. Rev., 7923, p. 675). 

2 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires, pp. 40, I4t. 

3 H.R. Halls Ancient History of the Near East, p. 200. 

4 Strabo, bk. xi, ch. iv, 6; xiii, 6; xiv, 3, 4; ii,35; S.B.E, vol. 
iv, pp 4, 5 
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nomadic tribes who had no house, but who lived in forests and 
jungles. Khas& represents a country on the Araxes of 
Scythia or the Jaxartes in fact, the word Khas& appears to be 
a corruption of Araxes. “Arista,” the mother of the Kinna- 
ras or Kimmerii, who originally lived on the Caucasus, perhaps 
represents the Ust Urt plateau between the Caspian Sea and 
the Sea of Aral. The word Arisíà is a transposition and cor- 
ruption of the word Ust Urt, evidently. a variation of 
Ura Urtu meaning a "highland"!, Muni the mother of the 
' Munis and ‘Apsarases, represents the country of Mannai, ` 
ealled also Mannu, whieh formerly did not appertain to the 
kingdom of Van or Armenia  Mannai was situated on the 
northern and eastern sides of Lake Urumiah, the ancient 
name of which was Kapauta or: Spauta Lake (Sara), 
which formerly appertained to Armenia. The inhabitants 
of the country were called Mannai or Minni?, the Munis of the 
Padma Purana; and perhaps the word Apsaras is an abbrevia- 
tion or corruption of Spauta sara as probably the female 
inhabitants of Mannai were called. The name of Aditi, the 
mother of the Aryan gods Aditya’, etc., is a negative term used 
in contradistinction to Diti, the mother of the Daityas ; and 
Aditi was designed as a mother of the gods, because Aditya 
or Mithra, the Sun, and also the Moon were, as stated before, 
non-Aryan ‘gods accepted as gods by the Aryans. Aditi, 
however, does not represent any country, It will be observed 
therefore that most of the tribes, which belonged to the Tura- 
nian race, dwelt originally on the western side of the Caspian 


i Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. I, p. 793, s. v. 
Armenia l l 

2 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires, pp. 55, 6I, 820. 

3 The word Aditya is not derived from Aditi ; see VaraAa P., ch., 
26; being Aditya’s mother she was perhaps called Aditi. Prof. Max 
Müller also says, “Aditi is not a prominent deity in the Veda, She is 
‘celebrated rather in her sons the Adityas than in her own person,’ 
(Rg-Veda Samhita, vol. I, p. 237). 
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Sea, and that almost all the names of Kasyapa’s wives repre- 
sent the countries or their principal features, specially the 
rivers of the countries in which they lived. It will- be borne 
in mind that these tribes were nomadic tribes, who dwelt on 
‘the banks of rivers for watering their cattle and for catching 
fish which was one of their staple food. From the story in the 
Mahabharata that Garuda represented the Su tribe and carried 
his brother Aruna from the western side to the eastern side of 
the Caspain Sea, it appears that many of the Hunnie tribes, 
who dwelt on the western side of the Caspian Sea, must have 
migrated to its eastern side, not only on account of the grow- 
ing power of the Semitic nations, but also to find food for 
themselves and fodder for their cattle and horses, In other 
words, they migrated from the Atala sphere to Sutala, Vitala 
and other spheres that is from Salmala and Kusa-dvipas to 
Saka and other dvtpas {or divisions of Central Asia. We do 
not know whether the Chaldian theogony is older than that 
of the Aryans, but it seems that the conception of Prajapati 
Daksa, whose daughters were married by Kasyapa, is a deve- 
lopment of some of the attributes of the Chaldian’ god Maro- 
dach, the son of Ea, corresponding to the supreme Vedic deity 
Varuna, who was entrusted by the other gods with the crea- 
tion of men and beasts'. The story in the Mahabharata typi- 
fies Turanian migration to the east of the Caspian. 
Besides the Nagas, the other inhabitants of Ras&tala, as 
it appears from the Puranas, were Danavas, Daityas, Asuras, 
Rakgasas, Yaksas, Siddhas, Gandharvas and Kin- 
Other inha- paras. The Brahmanda Purana also mentions 
bitants of x : "A 
Rasatala, the aforesaid tribes as residing on the northern 
side of the Nisadha Parvata, the Nysa of Arrian 
and the Paropanisos of Ptolemy, or the Hindakush range. 
The Danavas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Danu. 


`. I See Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization Egypt and Chaldwa 


Ps 545. 
2 Brahminda P., ch. 44. 
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Their capital was Hiranyapura, which was evidently Hyrcania 
near Astrabad on the south-eastern side of the 

Danavas. Caspian Sea. ‘The Danavas were identical with 
the Danus of the Avesta, and they belonged to 

the Turanian race, as they were called “Danunam Turanam,”? 
The Daityas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Diti. 
They appear to be Turanians, ‘The. word Daitya is per- 
- haps a corruption of Düraékaéta mentioned in the 
Daityas. Avesta along with the Dànus or Dànavas: “Grant 

l us this, 0 good, most. benevolent Ardvi Sūra 
Anāhita! that we may overcome the assemblers of the Tura- 
‘nian Dānus, Kara Asabana, and Vara Asabana and the most 
Mighty Diiraékaéta, in the battles of this world.?" Being the 
` descendants of Kasyapa, they were most -probably the tribe, 
| now extinct, called Kaspii by Strabo, after whom the mountain 
called El Burz, the Durga-saila of the Mahabharata®, cn the 
" Southern side of the Caspian Sea, was known by the name of. 
Mount Kaspios. If we are right in our conclusion. that the 
Daityas were the Kaspii, then there is every reason to hold 
that the word daitya has some connection with “the good river 
daitya” of the Vendidad as the Araxes of Armenia was called 
at the time of the Sassanides*, because the Kaspii, according to 
. Strabo, lived on the banks of that rivers, Prahlada, the son of 
«-Hiranya-kasipu and grandson of KaSyapa, was a Daitya, and 
is said to have been the king of Patala; which indicates that 
the countries on the western side of the Caspian Sea were also 

included in Patala i 

The Asuras have been considered to be Assyrians, Long 


Farvardin Yast (xiii), 38; S. B. E. (vol. xxiii, p. I89). 
Abin Yast, Yast V, 73 (S. B. E., vol. xxiii, p. 77). 
Afbh., Bhishma, ch. 77. l 
4 5. B. E., vol. IV, pp. 4, 5. 
5 Strabo, bk. XI, ch. iv, 6; ch. xiii, 6; ch. xiv, 3,4; and also 
ch. ii, 35. ` . 
6  Dewi-Bhagavata, iv; ch, 8. 
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before the Aryans emigrated to India, Ariana seems to have 
_ formed a part of the Assyrian empire which was 
Asuras, founded by Asshur, and the Aryans who remember 
the oppressions to which they were subjected, 
attached an odium to their name and associated with it all that 
is barbarous, tyrannical and cruel’. Asshur was the capital 
of the Assyrians in I820 B.C., and Asshur was the 
name of their national deity Rev. K. M.  Banerjea 
` says that the word ‘Asura’ was both an ethnic appellative for 
the Assyrian nation and also a denominational epithet for the 
followers of Ahura Mazda, In the early hymns of the Rg- 
Veda? the term was applied to Varuna as a supreme deity and 
not as an enemy of the gods, The Asura Bala was an Assy- 
rian, and he has been identified with Bel or Belus, the succes- 
sor of Nimrod whose lofty temple or “Citadel” was situated in 
Babylon on the Euphrates. It should also be stated that all 
the three terms Daitya, Danava and Asura are promiscuously 
applied in the Pur&gas to any of the aforesaid non-Aryan 
tribes®, But it is very doubtful that the word asura could have 
been derived from the Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic 
race, as we find thatib was applied to all the Hunnic tribes who . 
belonged to the Turanian stock. It is not at all likely that the 
ancient Aryans, who even in those early times distinguished 
themselves, their culture and civilisation, were unable to make 
any distinction between an Assyrian who belonged to the 
Semitic race and a Hun who belonged to the Turanian race. 
A Hun and an Assyrian must have differed widely from each 
other in their physical features, mode of dress, and manners 
and customs®, Neither the word asura was used in contradis- 


I Two Essays as Supplements to the Aryan Witness, pp. 20-28. 

2 Ibid, p.27. 8. bid, pp. 7-9. 

4 Ibid., p. 26; Herodotus, bk. I, chs. .I8I-I83 ; Strabo, bk, xvi, ch. 
I; Bhagavata, v. ch. 24 ; Marshman's Brief Survey of History, p. 8. 

5 Mèh. Vana, chs. 370 f ;. Udyoga, ch. 99 ; Vayu P.; ch. 68, v. r4. 

6 For the physical features and manners of the Turks, see Elphin- 
stone’s History of India, p. 266 note. 
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tinction to sura, as in later times it has been sought to make 
out, for the word asura is the same as ahura or asshura, 
the chief Assyrian deity, the prototype, according to Rawlinson, 
of the Iranian Ahura Mazda!, hence no negative meaning cm 
be attached to it. It is, however, very probable that the 
word Asura as applied to the Turanians, originally meant 
an inhabitant of Osrushna, The ancient country of Osrushna | 
bordered eastwards on Ferghana, southwards on Kesh, north- 
wards on Djadj and westwards or south-westwards on Sogdiana, 
in short Osrushna was the name of the eastern part of Trans- 
oxania, or rather of the kingdom of Bokhara, commencing east 
of Samarkand running up to the Thienshan mountain,? compris- 
ing the Juzzak division? which is evidently the “Dizek (now 
Djizzak)" of Vambery. It was therefore a part of Ras&ütala or 
the valley of the Jaxartes. In the pre-historic period the preda- 
tory hordes of Huns most probably spread themselves from thia 
region to.different parts of Central Asia, We can therefore 
very well conceive that from these inhabitants of Osrushna or 
Asuras, as they must have been called, their name was exten- 
ded to all the Huns of Trans-oxiana and Turkestan, and in 
short, to all the people who belonged to the Turanian race. 
Burnes also thinks that the lands beyond the Jaxartes “may be 
safely fixed as the cradle of Seythian, Hun and Tartar inroad.' 
Hence the Assyrians were called ‘Asura’ as they lived in 
Assyria, and the Turanians were called ‘Asura’ as the original 
inhabitants of’ Osrushna. The word Osiris the name of the 
principal deity of the Egyptians, is perhaps a form of Asura. 
The term therefore found the general designation of all non- 
Aryan races and also of the worshippers of Ahura (Asura) 


Mazda of Iran. 
(To be continued) l 
Nunpo LAL Dry 


I G. Rawlinson’s Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Great Oriental Monas- 
chies, p. 332. : 

2 Vambery's History of Bokhara, Intro., pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

3 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii, p. 35. 4 Thid., p. 222. 
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Indo-China in the Records of Chinese Pilgrims 


Chinese pilgrims who travelled to aud from India did not 
pay much attention to Indo-China. Those who went by 
land did not go farther in the East thav the frontier of 
Bengal; as for the seafaring ones, they called only ata 
- few unimportant ports, The only place in the southern 
seas where Buddhist culture prevailed and where a monk 

could: stop with profit was Srivijaya (Palembang) in the 
"island of Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) 

However, Hiuan-tsang and J-tsing have recorded at least 
the names of the main states which, at the time of their 
pilgrimages, occupied the Eastern shore, the valleys of the 
Mekhong aud of the Menam, the Malay Peninsula and the 
Delta of the Irawadi. At least this was considered a fact 
till a distinguished Hindu scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyabinod, thought he had 
sufficient grounds to contradict the prevalent views and prove 
that the countries mentioned in the Memoirs of Hiuan-tsang 
did all belong to Bengal, Assam, Manipur and Upper 
Burma.’ Finding that these grounds lacked convincing 
evidence; I took the liberty to uphold the hitherto unques- 
tioned opinion. My arguments were not fortunate enough 
io convince M, Vidyabinod 3, who stuck to his former theory 


I To the East of Samatata (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
January, I920). l 

2 Hiuan Tsang and the Far East (Ibid., Oct, I920). 

3 My learned contradictor seems to have been somewhat offended 
at seging himself mentioned in my paper under the initials Mr. P, B. V. 
I pray him to believe that I did it but brevitatis causa, without the. 
slightest intention of undue familiarity, and that I would not have 
resented in the least his eventually calling me Mr. F. I hope he will 
` mot take offence at my using in the present paper only the last of the 
five words composing his name. 
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in a second article,! where flourish of language fails to add 
strength to the arguments. I take this opportunity to give 
a more detailed and complete account of what I may have 
too summarily laid down in my former paper. 


The name of Hiuan-tsang 

Let us.first settle a side question : that of the name of the 
famous pilgrim who wrote the record. M. Vidyabinod calls 
him Yuan Chwang, and upholds this view, against the criticism 
I made of it, on the twofold ground that “this spelling conti- 
nues to be adopted in English writing,” and that “an English- 
man who devoted his life to the study of the Chinese language 
(as the late Mr. Watters) is apparently a more reliable author- 
ity in spelling a Chinese word in his own mother tongue than 
a foreigner.” The first argument is not correct : the spelling 
Yuan Chwang is not of current use in English, To take a few 
examples, the latest work on the history of India, the Cambridge 
History of India, adopts ‘Hiuen Tsiaug,’ Vincent Smith writes 
‘Hiuen Tsang’ and Sir Charles Eliot (Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, I92]) ‘ Hsiian Chuang. As for the other reason drawn 
from the undisputed Chinese learning and from the nationality 
of Watters, it is inspired from the time-honoured deference of 
the Hindu Sastrins for the word of the Acirya, but such an 
„attitude is rather out of date in modern science, which looks 
up to the facts rather than tothe persons. What are the 
facts ? The name in question is composed of two characters. 
The second oue is regularly pronounced chuang; but it 
is stated in the dictionary of  K'ang-hi that in the 
name of the pilgrim, it hasa special pronunciation, i. e. 
tsang. The first character is met with under two forms, 
. viz. hinan (hsiian) and yiian. The former alone is ancient 
and authentic; the later is a voluntary alteration, introduced 


I To the East of Samatata, Second article in reply to a critic of the 
first article, Reprinted from the Hindustan Review, July 7924, Calcutta. 
[In what follows I shall refer to these two articles as I anc II]. 
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in the XVIIth century, to avoid mentioning, out of respect, the 
personal name of Emperor K'ang-hi. It is: therefore but 
an approximate form, the consequence of a politic taboo 
which we need not take into account. According to 
Watters, it is true, the form Yüan for Hiüan is to be met 
before K'ang-hi, but he gives no instance of it and, as long . 
as none is mentioned, we consider that we must keep to the 
form Hiuan (or Hsiian) Tsanz, as being the only correct one. 
All this has been clearly expounded by M, Pelliot.? 


The Records of Hiuan-tsang and I-tsing 


The conclusions of M, Vidyabinod concern the record of 
Hiuan-tsang ; but that of I-tsing being an important element 
- . it the discussion, it’ is useful to give first the literal transla- — 

. tion.of both l 


Hiuan-tsang 


“When leaving that kingdom (Samatata), in-the North- 
East, alongside a broad sea, one comes across, in the middle 
of a valley, the country of Shth-li-ch’a+ta-lo. Farther on, in 
the South-East, near a great hay, lies the kingdom of Kie- 

-lang-ka ; farther on in the East the kingdom of To-lo-po-ti ; 
farther on in the East, the kindom of I-shang-na-pu-lo; farther 
on in the East, the kingdom of Jfo-ho-chan-p'o, which is the 
one called Lin-i? ; farther in the South-West, the kingdoin of 
Yen-mo-na-chou". i 

| l-tsing 


l. L-rsina, Record, p. I2: “Setting out from Huan-chou 
night to the South, one will reach Pi-hing? after a journey 
of rather more than half a month on foot, or after only five or 
six tides (days) if aboard a ship ; and proceeding still south- 


I Bulletin de l'Ecole francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, V, 424 ff. 
2 These last words have been omitted in the French translation 
by S. Julien. (Mém., II, p. 82). Cf. Watters, II, pp. :87, 788. 
. 3 The text of Takakusu incorrectly gives Kwan-chou and Pi-king. 
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wards, one arrives ab Champa, i. e. Lin-i...Setting out so uth- 
westwards, one reaches (on foot), within a month, Poh-nan, 
formerly called Fu-nan....'l'his region is the south corner of 
Jambudvipa and is nob one of the islands of the sea 

Il. I-tsine, Religieux éminents, p. 57: “They sailed 
across Fu-nan and tied up in the country of Lang-kia ; they 
were entertained by the king. of Lang-kia-shu with all the 
ceremonies used for distinguishe guests 

III Zoid. p.69: “ When still a child [Ta-ch’eng-teng] 
sailed away with his parents and went to the country of Tu- 
ho-lo-po-ti 

IV. Record,’ p. 9: “Going east from the Nālandā 
monastery 500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern 
Frontier At the (eastern) extremity, there is the so-called 
Great Black Mountain, which is, I think, on the southern 
boundary of Tu-fan. This mountain is said to be on the 
south-west of Shu-chuan (Ssu-chuan), from which one can 
reach this mountain after a journey of a month or so. South- 
ward from tbis and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 
called Shi-li-ch’a-ta-lo ; on the south-east of this is Lang-kia- 
shu; on the east of this is Tu-ho-po-ti* ; at the extreme 
east, Lin-i.” 


Mo-ho-chan-po 


Among the names mentioned in those records there 
is one, the identification of which is absolutely certain, 
and I shall begin with it, as we must proceed from the - 
known to the unknown: it is the “Mo-ho-chan-po which is the 
one called Lin-i" (Hiuan-tsang) or the “Chau-po, £. e. Lin-i" 
(I-tsing). Chinese historians and geographers are perfectly 


L Mr. Takakusu writes: “Note by. I-tsing.” But it is not. 
certain that . all the notes of the Nan-hat-ki are from the brush of the 
author. 

2 Written in the text She-ho-po-ti. The characters she and iu are 
very much alike and the confusion is :easy, 
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well acquainted ‘with Lin-i: it lay in the south of the 
-province of Je-nan, that is in the place of modern Annam, 
Lin-i is the Chinese equivalent of Champa and never meant 
anything else,’ It. would be childish to pile up texts to 
prove what everybody knows, and an old mistake of S, Beal 
has no weight whatever in the matter.? 

It is very likely that a Champa-nagara existed near 
Bhamo, bub it does nob concern us muchin presence of the 
unquestionable identity: (Maha) Champa = Lin-i = Annam, This 
fact alone is enough to refute most of the contentions of M 
Vidyabinod. Now let us see the other names 


I-shang-na-pu-lo 


In the west of Maha Champa, that is, of Annam, Hiuan- 
_tsang.mentions the state of I-shang-no-pu-lo, that is ISánapura 
‘or Cambodia. That country, usually named by the name of ita 
capital, was called in turn Sresthapura and Bhavapura 
When Isanavarman or Isanasena ascended the throne (about 
600 a.p.), “he dwelt in the town of I-shé-na,” says the Suei shu, 
that is to say, he founded a new capital which he named Isàna- 
pura. All this is quite clear and I do not see why we should 
go and look in the state of Manipur for a town of Vishnupur, 


I M. Vidyabinod writes (p. 445) this note: "M. Finot means by 
‘Mahachampi’ the ‘Kingdom of Champa’, although it was stated in my | 
previous article that ‘maha’ meant ‘great. That ‘maka’ means ‘great’ 
is a remarkable piece of information, for which I am greatly indebted 
to M. Vidyabinod. But how does it prevent the ‘Great Champa’ from 
` being the ‘Kingdom of Champa’ ? 

2 Mr. Takakusu has picked out (Record, p. LII, note I) the 
most serious mistakes of S. Beal, particularly his identifying Champa 
with Siam. M. Vidyabinod says about it (p. 445, n.) : “Dr. Takakusu 
` differs from Beal's: view, but does not make the same allegation as 
put forward by Mr, Finot”. This is doubly inaccurate: firstly, Mr 
Takakusu does not only differ from Beal's view, but also asserts and 
proves that this view is untenable; secondly, he thoroughly agrees 
with ‘me on the uncontested fact that Lini is Champa. . 
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which would have become, by quite an hypothetical process, first 
Vishenpur and afterwards Ishenpur, unless Vishnu pur had on 
the contrary come from Isinapura through a reversed pro- | 
cess, for M. Vidyabinod kindly leaves it to the choice of his 
readers, 

l-tsing mentions also Cambodia, but under its ancient 
name of Fu-nan, which probably outlived its conquest by the 
Khmers, especially among .the population of the coast.. 


To-lo-po-ts ` 

The third state, going westward, is To-lo-po-ti. I-tsing 
also mentions this country but does ‘not locate . it. 
The name of To-lo-po-ti is most likely a transcription of 
Dvaravati, which is one of the names of Ayudhyà. M. Vidya- 
binod somewhat hastily decided against locating To-lo-po-ti in 
Siam, because Ayudhy& was founded only in 350. True, but 
Ayudhya has received the name of a more ancient capital, 
in the same way as it transmitted it to Bangkok, which 
is also called Dvàravati. Anyhow, that To-lo-po-ti did. lie 
on Lower Menam is clearly proved by the paragraph of the 
History of the T'ang, which says that. To-lo-po-ti borders. in 
the. west on the ‘Water-Tchenla”. ‘This last. country is 
a part of Cambodia lying south of the Dangrek mounts; 
therefore Lower Menam lies due west of it. So the exis 
tence of a state of Dvüravati in that district is based on 
strong evidence. M. Vidyabinod prefers to identify To-lo-po- 
ti with Tipperah, because that country had as protecting 
deity Tripurapati- (Mahadeva); and in case some people 
hard to please should object to the discrepancy between 
the two names Tolopoti and Tripurapati, he deems quite 
easy to suppose that the capital might have been called, 300 
years ago, Tarspati or even Dvàravati, Quite easy indeed, 
but quite convincing is another matter, 

í o Kia-mo-lang-ka 

The country lying west of Dvàravati is, in the record 
of Hiuan-tsang, Kia-mo-lang-ka, l-tsing mentions besides, 
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that the navigators, after making Fu-nan, called at 
Lang-kia-shu. Shall we take for granted with most authors, 
. and against the opinionof M. Vidyabinod,. that Kia-mo- 
lang-kia = Lang-kia-shu ? To begin with, what is. Lang-kia-shu ? 
This point has given rise to long discussions. Edouard Huber, 
was first to point out the likeness of Lang-kia-shu to Nankasi, 
Peguan name of the town of Tenasserim (BEFEO., IV, 475). 
M. Pelliot, after a new survey of the question, likewise 
comes to the conclusion that Lang-kia-shu is Tenasserim. M. 
G. Ferrand? contends that the . names of Lang-kia-siou 
[Canonical historians], Lang-kie-shu, [I-tsing], Lang-yarsse 
(kia) [Chao Ju-kua], Lankasoka [Inscription of Tanjore, 050), 
Eengkasuka, [Nagarakretagama], belong to the same country, 
. lying on the eastern shore of the Ligor Isthmus, M. G. Coedés? 
believes, on the contrary, that the last three names at least, 
mean the southern part of the state of Kedah. In the 
account he gives of this work,* G. Ferrand offers a plausible 
solution to the question, which satisfies both contentions: 
the state of Lengkasuka may have extended as far as the 
western shore of the Peninsula, which would explain why 
Malay texts locate it near Kedah 
Taking for granted that the Lang-kia shu mentioned by 
I-tsing lay on the isthmus of Ligor, is the Kia-mo-lang-kia of 
Hiuan-tsang the same country? Nearly all the authors 
"believe it, taking their stand on the similitude of the records 
of Hiuan-tsang to those ‘of I-tsing (or rather of the 
annotator of I-tsing), who locates, the former Kia-mo-lang- 
kia, the latter Lang-kia-shu, between Tolo-po-ti and Shih-li- 
cha-ta-lo. 5 


'or Deux itinéraires de Chine eu Inde à la fin du vitt* siècle, BEFEO., | 
IV, p. 405 
2 Malaka, le Malayu et Malayür, Paris, 7978, pp. I82-I93 
3 Le royaume de Srivijaya, BEFEO., XVIII, no. 6 
4 Journal Asiatique, July-Aug., 7979, p. 724 
s Watters (II, I89) does not decide: “The Ka-mo-lang-ka, 
restored as Kámalaükà, is supposed to be.I-ching's Lang-ka-su, and it 
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But we must own that the discrepancy between the two 
names is not easily explained. M., Sylvain Lévi, in a learned 
work on “austro-asiatic” elements in Indian names of places,! 
has explained the first part of the name as the austro- 
asiatic “préformante kam,” which is found again in Kamrup, 
Kamboja etc., But there still remains to be explained why, iu 
this particular case, thé “préformante kam” has separated from 
the organic element lanka 

If, therefore, it is likely that Kia-mo lang-kia and Lang 
kia-shu are: the same place, that is not quite certain ; and 
should the Kamalak-nagar, of which M. Vidyabinod (I, p. 8) 
finds traces in the vicinity of Comilla, finally turn up to have 
been a state of some importance, it would be possible to look 
there for the Kia-mo-lun-ka of Hiuau-tsang. However, it is 
so far a mere name, which gives but scanty ground for an 
identification, l s 
l Shih-li-ch' a-ta-lo 
. The last country, Shih-li-ch'a-ta-lo,' is not mentioned in 
the proper text of I-tsing, but only in a note which we 
cannot attribute for certain to the author. Even in the 
last case, the passage doesnot prove in the least that I-tsing 
went to Sylhet ; therefore all that M. Vidyabinod says about 
that alleged voyage is to be let aside, But, anyhow, the 
record of the annotator mentions Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo after Lang- 
kia-shu, just as: Hiuan-tsang locates it after Kia-mo-lang-ka 


is said to be Pegu and the Delta ofthe Irawadi”: .upon which 
M. Vidyabinod observes (II, p. 444): “Pegu had, one advantage, 
.namely it was contiguous to Prome, whereas to reach M. Finot's 
Tenasserim one has to take a frog leap and cross over Pegu”, I will 
simply answer that, under the T’ang, the kingdom of Pegu did not exist 
as a political entity and that the whole of the Lower Irawadi, from 
' kingdom of Piao (2 Pyu) Cf. Pelliot, Prome to the sea made up the 
Itinéraires, pp. I70°-I75. 

I Préaryen et pré-drovidien dans l'Inde, J. A., juillet-septembre, 
923. | DS 

L H., Q JUNE, I920 : , i 33 
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(going westward) The Chinese transcription corresponds 
exactly with Sriksetra (Prome) and there is scarcely any 
doubt that this is the country concerned, 

Such identification is, however, objected to by M, 
Vidyabinod on several grounds, of which only one, is 
of value: according to Hiuan-tsang, Shih-li-cha-ta-lo lies 
N. E. of Samatata ; but Prome lies S.E. of the delta of the 
Ganges, In order that Shih-li-cha-ta-lo=Srikgetra or Prome 
. we’ must necessarily correct “North-East” to “South-East”, I. 
have said before that this was not the only error of bearings 
in the text of Hiuan-tsang. M. Vidyabinod finds fault with my 
not mentioning any instance of it. Here is ene (Watters, I, 
249): “It would seem that North-East should be substituted - 


for South-East in the statement of the direction of Sinhapura | l 


from Takgasila.” We should have to reverse the correction 
in the present case. The other objections are easy to refute. 

(a) The first one is drawn from the alleged decay of 
Sriksetra in the ist century of our era. M. Vidyadinod says 
(IL, p. 448) : “M. L, Finot has cleverly brushed aside the fact 
that the kingdom of Tharekhettara had become extinet about. 
500 years before Yuan Chwang visited India, by saying that ` 
the dates in the native chronicles are of no value Whatever, 
without quoting any authority in support of so sweeping a 
remark." Let us bring forth the authority called for. Mr, 
Chas. Duroiselle, Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, 
Burma, who is, so far as I know, the highest authority on 
Burmese history, says in the historical résumé he wrote for 
the book of Generalde Beylié, L’architecture hindoue en 


ı Prof Foucher has recognized in a reef near Bamiyan the 
“Buddha in Nirvana, about r000 feet in length" mentioned by Hiuan- 
tsang. Says he: “It is true that in that case one must read, I2 or r3 li 
West (and not East) of the town ; but although no philologist would 
admit without relüctance such a correction of text; the topography has 
the best of it" (A. Foucher, Motes sur l'itinéraire de Hiuan-Tsang en 
Afghanistan, daus:. Etudes asiatiques publiées à Poccasion du 25¢ 
anniversaire del’ Ecole francaise d' Extréme Orient, Paris, i925, p. 25f. 
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` Extréme-Orient (p. 402) : “The date given and generally adop- 
ted for the destruction of Proms is about 04 A.D., but this 
date, as all the dates previous to the beginning of the XIth 
century, is certainly very inaccurate. I am inclined to place 
the fall of Prome between the Vth and the VIth century". On 
the whole, we have no accurate data concerning that event!. 
Besides, M. Vidyabinod very sensibly says (p. 444): “Surely 
Prome was not left without any rulers after the extinction of 
the Tharekhettara kingdom", All right ; but why should not 
those new rulers have preserved the old name of Srikgetra ? 
(b) "Between the valley of Prome and the sea on the 
other hand, there is an extensive and almost inaccessible ridge 
of hills that made it apparently an inland kingdom". Tt is 
generally admitted that the “valley of Prome” is the valley of 
the Irawadi and that this river reaches the sea without leap- 
ing over a ridge of mountains. 
व्‌ therefore believe that, apart from the correction of 
‘North-East’ to * South-East,’ nothing prevents Shi-li-cha-to-lo 
from being the state of Sriksetra, the capital of which was the 
town of Prome, but which extended probably as far as the sea, 
On the contrary, that situation of Shi-li-cha-ta-lo “on the shore 
of a great sea” (Julien), “near the sea" (Watters) can scarcely 
agree with the contention of M. Vidyabinod, according to 
which that kingdom, located at Sylhet,? was cut out from 
the sea by that of Kamalanka. He alleges, itis true, that in 
I778, a Mr, Lindsay, going from Dacca to Sylhet, crossed a 
lake 00 miles wide, on which he had to sail with.a compass 
“as on a sea" ; he mentions also a copperplate found at Sylhet, 
which gives as boundary of a certain piece of land “sigara- 


ı According to G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 7928), 
p. I2 *Prome was overthrown probably not long after A. D. 800”. 

2 Letus bearin mind that the identification of Shih-li-cha-ta-lo 
with Sylhet was offered long before M. Vidyabinod by Vivien de 
Saint-Martin in Jfémo!re analytique sur la carte de? Asie centrale et 
del Inde ( Mémoires de Hiouen Thsang, translation, Julien, H, p. 393). 
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pascime.” I readily agree with the inhabitants of Sylhet 
giving their lake the name of "sea," but not to those of 
Bengal considering a country more than i00 miles inland as 
lying alongside the sea. Iso far stick to my “superficiality,” 


Yen-mo-na-chou 


I said nothing about Yen-mo-na-chou, having no 
satisfactory identification to offer. I dubiously gave Yava- 
dvipa, because Java lies in the direction mentioned, 
but I don't fail to see the discrepancy between Yava and 

. Yamana and that the surmise is very frail. It is. better, 
anyhow, than that of M, Vidyabinod, viz, Yen-mo-na-chou =. 
Jambudvipa- Southern Burma, which rests on a simple error 
(beside ignoring the guiding mark provided by the mention 
of Lini) Never did Lower Burma bear the name of Jambu- 
dvipa, which always meant for Burmans the whole of the two 
Indian and Indo-Chinese peninsulas. M. Vidyabinod bases it 
on a letter of the king of Burma, dated 879, translated in the 
Gazetteer of Northern Burma, Y, p. I03, which says: “The. 
Burmese sovereign...who rules over the country of Thunapa 

ranta and the country. of Tambadeepa". He begins with 
changing quietly Tambadeepa to Tambudeepa and without 
much ado concludes : “This Tambudeepa is apparently Jam 

budvtpa", But that sentence is found under a more complete 
and explicit form in. an inscription dated I767 a. D. (Znscrip- 
tions of Pagan, Pinyá and Ava, pp. 8-9) 

* Our present universe is the only one out of a hundred 
thousand others which has the honour of being the birthplace 
of the Buddhas. There are in it four continents and 500 
-islands and of these the Jambudvipa is the starting place to 
Nirvana and is therefore the chief continent. -And in this 
continent the great empire of Ava is the greatest, because it' 
comprises several tributary kingdoms namely Sunaparanta, 
Tampadipa, Kampoja, Yonaka, Haripufiea, Khemavara, Khe- 
maratha, Mahanagara, Zeyyavaddhana, Sirikhetta, Mahisaka, 
Alavi, Ayuddhaya, T&malitti and the country of the Seins", 
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A parallel list is found in the inseription of Po : u ; daung, 
of I774A.D, It ends with Tampadipa (meant tor Tambadipa 
ef, in the same list Kampoja) “with its districts Pagan, Myin- 
zaing, Pinyà and Ava", 

'[ Mr. Duroiselle (BEFEO., V, 55) quotes the Vo Aára- 
linatthapan, p.-22l: “Sun&paranta.---Tampadipa which 
comprises Sarekhettara, Pagan, Panya etc." 

It is clearly: shown by these texts that Tambadipa (Tamra- 


dvipa) is the name of the districts of Pagan, Myinzaing, Pinya 


and Ava, and has nothing to do with Jambudvipa or with the 
Yamana chou of Hinan Tsang 
To sum up all, I believe that of the six names of the list of 
Hiuan-tsang, two are identified to a certainty, to wit 
Mo-ha-chan-po or Lin-yi=Champa (Annam) 
T-shang-na-pu-lo = Isanapura (Cambodia), . . 
Two are most probable, to wit : 
Tu-ho-lo-po-ti = Dvaravati (Lower Menam) ; 


Shib-li-ch’a-ta-lo =Sriksetra (Lower Irawadt; © capital l 


Prome) 
Ons is likely l 

Kia-mo-lang-ka = Lang-kia-shu, State of the Malay Penin- 
sula, probably on the isthmus of Ligor. 
One is unknown : Yen-mo-na-chou. 


L. FrNor 


~ 
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'. Pataiijali 
As | he reveals himiself in the Mahabhasya . | 
HH. 
Tradition about Pataiijali—a mystical personage 


. According to the current tradition, as incorporated in 
R&mabhadra's ‘Patafijala-carita’ and elsewhere, Patafijali is 
an incarnation of Sega—the serpent-king holding the lord Nara- 
yana over his thousand heads. He is, therefore, deified as 
‘Bhagavat’, an epithet that is usually applied to ‘divine beings 
That he was an incarnation of Sega seems to have been so ` 
popularly believed that the Mahabhasya is also called “ Phani 
bhagya Both Kondabhatta and Sriharsa speak of this 
Great Commentary as afwnfiaare?, Tradition that tends to 
make him entirely a divine personage runs as follows : “One day - 
the body of the lord Narayana had become so unusually heavy 
that Sega, the upholder of the universe, could ‘hardly support 
it, ‘When the Lord awoke from his mystical sleep, Sega curi- 
ously asked him as to the cause of his sudden preponderosity. 
Whereupon Narayana narrated to him how the all-charming 
dance of the lord Siva, as he visualised through mystical power, - 
proved to be a sight of so excessive joy that he tremendously 
grew in weight, The lord came to know his mind and 
accordingly announced to his satisfaction that he would have 
the pleasure of such & sight at the land of “Cidambara” 
(somewhere in the southern coast of India) and entreated hin 
further to popularise the science of grammar i. e, assigned to 
him particularly the task of composing the Mahabhasya as a 
distinct daty to be fulfilled by him in his mortal existence 
This is how Sega came to the earth and was born asa mortal 


; L फणिकाषितभाधाल : शब्दकौसुम उद्ध व: Vaiyakaragabhüsaga, Kir, I and 
. फशिभाषितलाध्यफक्षिया etc, Naigadhacarita . 
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being. While in search of a suitable place as well as a lady 
qualified to be his mother, ega came across a holy hermitage 
in the land of Gonarda, and found a female ascetic there 
‘named Gonik& who by her pious nature and austere ‘penance 
. was pre-eminently fitted to be his mother, One day while 
she was as usual making offering to the Sun-god for having 
a learned son, Sega considered it. to be a very opportune 
moment and suddenly made’ his appearance in tbe from of 
‘a snake on her hands. Thus, he got his name as Patafijali 
.from the fact of his falling from the ‘aijali’ of his mother,! 
The derivation of the word ‘Pataiijal’ has thus given rise to 
a mysterious tradition that speaks for the transformation of 
. Sega into a human being. According to the narration of the 
Brhad-Ganesakalpalatà, Sega fell, as ordained by Ganesa, into 
- the hand of a sage and divulged the secret of his earthly life 
before him. Nagojibhatta has given this story in a slightly 
different way. His ‘account is very brief. While discussing 
_ the grammatical peculiarity of the word ‘Patafijali’ in his 
Sabdendugekhara, Nagoji? states that Pataiijeli is so called 
because he is said ^io have fallen:down from the aitjali of a l 
- sage while performing his daily worship in the city of 
Gonarda, As soon as he fell from her hands, he assumed ‘the 
form of a brahmin boy resplendent in celestial beauty. Gonika 
at once felt filial affection towards him, taking him to be a 
reward of her long practised austerity and baptised him with 
. the name Patafijali from the fact of his falling from ber hands 
. .Pataüjali bowed down before his mother and obtaining her 

- permission at once proceeded to the southern coast for the 
performance of penance, The lord Siva got much propitiated 
on account of the severity of his penance and was conse- 
quently ready to fulfil his desire, Pataiijali wanted the 
. fulfilment of two boons—one to have the opportunity of seeing 
the divine dancing of Siva and the other to possess the power 


I तवाञ्चलौ महाभाग पतितोऽच्ं हिताय di  P.carita. 
2 mag देशे कस्यचिहपेरञ्जलेः सख्याकरणसमये पतित safer” | 
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of composing a great commentary on the Varttikas where- 
upon Siva granted his two-fold prayer. Having receiv- 
ed the favour of the lord, Patafijali marvellously succeeded 
in his arduous task. Then, he began to teach the: 
Mahabhasya and numerous students gathered round him to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. He used to sit 
cautiously behind a: screen at the time of giving discourses 
obviously for the purpose of concealing his awe-inspiring 
form from the eyes of his students, It was, however, a 
matter of much speculation among the studenis as to how 
one man could at a time answer so many questions as were 
usually put to him, This gave rise to suspicion and the 
students felt curious to know the secret of it, .And at last 
wickedness prevailed upon them, once while Pataiijali was 
giving instructions on the aphorism of Pan. 3. l. 94 one of 
them suddenly. removed the screen. It was an act of great 
imprudenee which enraged Pataiijali to such an extent as to 
turn them to ashes with the single exception. It was from. 
this student who survived the catastrophe that the Maha- 
bhasya eame to light. Thus, we see that the life of Patafijali 
is full of mysterious events from the beginning tothe end. 
The way in which Patafjali is said to have obtained the 
literary power from Siva is not, strictly speaking, a solitary 
instance in the. domain of Hindu traditions, because Panini 
is also reported to have been the recipient of similar favour 
from the lord Siva, According to the orthodox, belief, Siva 
is the god of wisdom (am च शइरादिच्छत्‌ ) and one hankering 
after knowledge must necessarily propitiate the lord Siva. 
We may or may not believe the entire tradition connected 
with the mystical life of Patafijali, but we must admib that 


.&man who could bring out such a learned commentary was 


really recipient of some divine grace and was far above the 
intellectual level of ordinary mankind. However, it is almost 
ingrainéd in human nature, speeially in that of Indians, to 
ascribe the cause of all great achievements to the interference 


. of some divine power. 
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Putaiijali the same as the author of the Yoga-Sütra - 


Another question of vital importance is the identity of 
Patafijali with the author of the Yoga-Sütra as such. As the 
name of the two autliors is the same, one is naturally led 
to the conclusion that they are one and the same person. 
It has been, however, argued on the contrary that the author 
of the Yoga-Sütra is much older than the author of the 
Mahabhasya. This contention is supported by the Vedanta 
- Sūtra, 2.. 8. where « direct reference is made io the Yoga 
philosophy by so earlier a teacher as Vyasa. We. may set 
aside this line-.of argument. by holding that the word “Yoga 
in the aphorism ऐतेन योगः we does not necessarily refer to the 
Yoga-Sutra of Patafijali, bub to some earlier treatise on the 
Subject. It must be, however, remembered that the practice 
of Yoga, such as different postures of sitting, meditation, 
concentration of mind, observance of some rules relating to 
body aud mind, ete, was long in vogue.in ancient India 
~ Hiranyagarbha or Brahman is said to have been the first. 
preacher of Yoga as what ultimately leads to final liberation 
of soul from the bondage ‘of action. What Patafijali actually 
did in this direction was to .systematise and co-ordinate all 
that were hitherto scattered here and there, Ibis therefore 
only in Pataiijala Yopadar$ana that we find the mysticism 
of Yoga ina consistently philosophical form, but we would 
be. committing a mistake if we were to give him the oredit of 
being the founder of the Yoga system of thought, Moreover, 
Bhartrhari! while eulogising the author of the Mahabhasya 
has given a faint allusion to the effect that Patafijali's work 7, e. 
the Yoga-Sastra served to purge the mind of all foul elements. 
Pataiijali is said to have been the author of three great works, 
namely, (7) Mahabhasya, (ii) Yoga-Stitra, and (iii) Varttika on 
the Ayurveda—these three works contributed to remove .tho 


I कायवागुबुद्धिविषया ये मला समवस्थिताः | 
चिकित्सालचणाध्याव्मशास्त्रेसेषां विशद्धयः ॥ Vàakya. Kar. I, 48 
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-mpurities of speech, mind and body respectively, Kaiyate! 
- as wellas the author of the Pàtaüjala-carita also, entertain 
the same view. As an internal evidence, we may proceed l 
‘further to show that both the Mahabhasy. and the Yoga- 
Sūtra open almost with.a similar aphorism.” While all schools 
of. Hindu philosophy have rejected the assumption of an ° 
imperceptible element .distinct from letters, the doctrine 
of Sphota is not openly criticised by the Yoga-Sütra as 
such. Butit has rather supported Sphota, as is evident. 
from the exposition of the Yoga-Sütra, 3,7. , Vyasa, the 
author of the Bhàsya on the Yoga-Sütra, seems to have made 
‘a thorough study of the Mah&bhàsya, because he. has some- 
times quoted verbatim passages from the Mahabhasya 
(e. g. न सत्तां पदार्थो व्यभिचरति; गोवियश्डन्दोऽधीतै). It is not, however, 
possible to find any. parallelism so far as the-texts are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as the two works deal with ‘altogether 
different topios-and have practically nothing in common, The ` 
word Yoga in the same sense, in which if occurs. in the 
Yoga-Siitra, is also’ to be found in the Mahabhasya. By the 
expression ‘ym योग ब्रह्मचारी the author of the Mahabhasya 
has undoubtedly referred to the- practice of Yoga as enjoined 
in the Yoga-Stitra. ह | 


Pataijali as the author of the Varttika on Ayurveda 


As we have pointed out in the foregoing discussion, 
Pataiijali is said to have been the author of Varttika on the 
Vaidyaka: Sastra. This work is no longer in existence. A. 
reference: to ‘this work is made by Cakrapani, the well-known 
commentator on Caraka, There are passages in the 
Mab&bhàsya which betray Patafüjali's deep ‘knowledge of 
the medical science. Bhartyhari was right in his observa- 

| 
योगेन चित्तस्य पदन वाचां मलं शरीरस्य च वेद्यकेन | | 
योऽपाकरोत्तं प्रवरं सुनीनां vrata’ मराञ्जलिरानतोऽस्ि y—Kaiyata, Intro. 
2 Cf. अथ शब्दानुशासनम्‌ and अथ योगानुशसनम्‌--६6 word अनुशासन occurring in ` 
' both the aphorisms 
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tion that these three works from the able pen of Patafijali 
served to remove’ all impurities of body, speech and mind. 
We have proposed to show later on the extent of Pataiijali’s 
knowledge of Ayurveda. How great was  Pataüjali! 
à grammarian, « philosopher and a master of medical science 
‘inone. In him we find a rare combination of knowledge in 
‘three distinct branches of learning. 


Parentage and birth-place 


^. Very little is definitely kuown about the parentage and 
native place of Patafijali, The. amount of information fur- 
wished by the Mahabhasya in this direction is the two terms 
itagia and गोणिकापएव,: the former possibly refer to his birth-place 
and the latter to his mother’s name. This is quite 
in agreement with the current tradition as we have 
already alluded to. Kaiyata also explains the term मनद 
as the name of Patafijali by showing that the ex- 
pression . awéfarare ‘is the same as warmer! Gonika, a 
female ascetic, is spoken of as his mother. We know nothing 
about his father. Some scholars have, however, tried 
-to prove with reference’ to the Kama-Stitra that गनय 
and गोणिकापब are -two distinct authors on dramaturgy. lt 
is, therefore, somewhat uncertain whether these two names 
really refer to Patafijalias such. We should, however, add 
that the contexts in which these two names occur in the 
Mehabhasya are in themselves sufficient indication that 
they refer to some grammarians whose views on grammar 
- were authoritatively recorded in the Mah&bhagya. We main- 
tain, therefore, on the contrary that sth and difwarga, as 
mentioned by the author of the Kama-Siitra, are nob. necessa- 
 rily the same authors as referred to in the Mab&bbàsya. As 
a matter of fact, it was’ not unusual in those days to calla 
man by the names derived from those of his mother or native 


L गोगइ देशे कस्यचिहृपेरझली: सम्याकरणसभये पतित इदयैसिश्चस्‌ । 
.. Compare also गोनदौयपंद' eme aran sfi—Uddyota (Nagesa). 
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place as the case might be. Panini is thus often called by 
such epithets as शालातुरीय and adyal 8, €, by names refer- 
ring to his birth-place and mother, Whenever he.is.to give 
his own opinion on a controversial topic, Paiafijali has judici- 
ously sought to put forward those names. Moreover, it is not 
unlikely that our author, either out of typical modesty of 
Indian teacher or actuated by a sacred impulse of giving pro- 
minence to his mother’s name, found it more convenient to use 
those names whenever necessary, -The expression प्रियतद्धिता - 
vifum is calculated to give us a clue as to th» determination of 
the birth-place of Patafijali, 

Gonarda must be a place somewhere in the. Deccan. That 
he belonged to the southern country t. e, Deccan, and had 
intimate knowledge of that part of India is borne out by 
some references of the Mahabhasya: Pataiijali? speaks of a 
peculiar linguistic characteristic of the Deccanese. The 
people of the Deccan, as he clearly shows, were very fond of 
using the words that end in Taddhita suffixes, for example, 
they. would use ‘laukike’ and 'vaidike' instead of ‘loke’ and 
‘vede’. Patafijali® also speaks of the big lakes and ponds of 
the Deccan and mentions particularly that they were gencral- 
ly called ‘‘Sarasi.” 


Pataiijali as an ideal brahmin and his lofty conception 
of Brahminism 

. Patafijali was very probably a high’ class brahmin and. 
had purely brahmanical culture. He was born at a time when 
. brahmins used to hold a very respectable position in the Hindu 
society. He possessed learning, ‘tapasy&, and noble birth, —all 
the important requisites of a typical brahmin. He was a reposi- 
tory of learning, as he seems to have mastered all -the impor- ` 
tant branches of knowledge. He. was not only an acknowled- 
ged master of the Vedas with all their subsidiary literature, 


I शालात्रीयदालैयौ गोनदीँये vasfa:—Abhidhanacintamani by Hemacandra 
and qi सर्वपदादेशा दाचौपबल mfuR:—Mahàbhäşya, vol. IIL, p. 257. 
_2 Mahiábhagya, vol. I, p. 8, 3 Vol. I, p. 73. 
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but had a much more admirable gift; we mean the blessing 
of ‘Tapasya.’ As identified with the author of the Yoga-Sütra, 
Patafijali must have been an ascetic practising yoga. 
He mentions! austerity, Vedic learning and respectable 
birth as the- qualification of a Brahmin in the real sense 
of the term, and we. are sure that he possessed. these 
qualities in an eminent; degree. One is, as Patafijali observes, 
in agreement with the Dharma-Sastra, only a Brahmin by 
caste? (frama ) if he be devoid of both religious austerity and — 
Vedic learning. It is evident from what he considers to be 
‘the essential characteristics of a Brahmin that Patafijali used 
to lay greater importance on religious austerities and Vedic 
- learning than on the mere accident of. birth, What made 
him an object of such respect and reverence (for he is often 
designated as ‘Rsi’ and sometimes as ‘Bhagavat’) was not only 
erudition but also advancement in spiritual life. Pataiijali 
had thus a lofty conception of Brahmanism. He has also 
enumerated the peculiarities of physical features that add 
largely to the qualities: of a Brahmin, According to his 
opinion, a brahmin yellowish in complexion, of pure conduet, 
and with tawny hair deserves special notice in the community 
of Brahmins, Again, he mentions* particularly ina verse that . 
a brahmin belonging to the highest class is marked-out by the 
purity of culture, birth and action, Thus, we find that 
the considération of two elements, namely, quality and action 
( गुणकर्मविभागशः )-which lie at the root of differentiation of castes 
in India, did not éscape the notice of so orthodox a brahmin 
teacher as Patafijali, It.is expressly stated in the ancient 
Dharma-Sastras that the supreme Lord had divided men into 
four well-marked classes by’ the standard of their respective 


I M. B., vol. II, p. 363 

2 Ibid : 

3 गौरः शच्याचारः frre: कपिशकेश इत्येतामप्यभ्यम्तरान ब्राह्मणं गुणान्‌ कुव fa—M.B 
vol. IL, p. 336 


4 Afa यस्यावदातानि विद्या योनि कमच ।. एतस्छिब विजानीहि ब्राह्मणाग्रास्य लक्षयस i 
M, B., vol. II, p. 220 
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qualities: and actions. In a similar strain of thought Patafi- 
jali understands by Brahmin, Ksatriya, Vaisya and .Südra 
only an aggregate of qualities! ( गुणसमुदाबेषु aaa), but never lays 
wy stress on the mere accident of birth or descent, ‘Lhe 
brahmin, if we are allowed to say so, did not usurp the enviable 
supremacy by undue -supersession’ but had~ those rare 
qualifi¢ations—purity with regard to both body and mind 
‘devotion to knowledge, and above all a unique strength of 
‘Tapasya’ that really .justified his position as ihe hend of 
Hindu society. Patafijali has also mentioned some non-brah- | 
manic habits: e. g. eating food while moving.? He also 
speaks ofa. class of brahmins who did not partake of any 
meal while invited on the occasion of Sraddha ceremony 
( अश्राइभोजओी ब्राह्मणः ) . 
Patañjali asa priest 


He seems to have an intimate knowledge of the priestly | 
class. He used to perform daily worship including the five “great 
sacrifices” that are ordained to be strictly observed by every ` 
brahmin householder. . The use of the terms yarara, खखस्तिवाचन, 
qfar ete., indicate his intimates knowledge of the Vedic: 
rituals, acquired from.‘ their’ performance. Born in the 
midst of high traditions and trained in a purely ecclesiastical 
atmosphere, Patafijali acquired all the traits of a brahmanic 

life. He refers to both the sacrificial country ( यजत्रियदेश ) and the 
ह ‘family of priestly brahmins that was specially qualified for the 
performance of sacrifice ( आलिंजीनं ब्राह्मणकुलम्‌ ). Patafijali was not 
only a contemporary of Pusyamitra but was intimately related. 
to him as his family priest, and it is not unlikely that he 
served as thé high priest on the occasion of his patrons’ great 
sacrifice (ASvamedha). 3 
, His religious faith l 
Patafijali’ seems to "have been.an Advaitavadin, belonging 


I See Mahabhasya under the rule of Pan. 5. I. HI5. 
2 अब्राह्मणोऽयं यो गच्छन waafe—M. B., vol. J, p. 4IL 
3 Cf. sw gafa याजयाम:। 
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probably to the Advaita sect of Siva religion, The Saiva 
religion had become very popular i. Southern India and 
continues to be so even in these days, It is not therefore 
unlikely that Patafijali as a native of the Deccan had an inborn 
regard for that particular form of religious faith. The tradi 
tion-as well, as certain, references of the Mahabhasyn tend to 
: make him a Saiva, The-tradition, to which we have already 
_ alluded, states that Patafijali had practised Yoga for along time 
with a view to propitiate the Lord Siva and as a reward of his 
severe austerity he succeeded in visualising the dancing of 
Siva. Turning to the internal evidence we find that Patafijali 
has mentioned all the popular names of Siva!, and has alluded 
- to the last one in such a context as to support the inference 
that.he was a worshipper of Siva.? Direct reference is made 
to the Saiva sect (vol. II, 282). . If the identity of Pataüjali 
with the author of the Yoga-Sütra is acknowledged to be a 
‘fact, then he would be a- Yogin believing in the existence 
of a personal god? either Siva or Vignu. It is not possible to 
say anything definitely as to the particular form of religious 
faith which Patafijali actually acknowledged.  Patafijali was 
endowed-.with a strong religious feeling and cultivated a life 
of spiritual elevation. The way in which he has expounded 
the doctrine of Sphota is characteristic of his special inelina- _ 
tion towards the Sabda-Brahma-Vada, To him Sabda, or 
more properly Sphota, was an emblem of Supreme Divinity, 
as Pranava is spoken of in the Yoga-Siitra as a veritable symbol 
of ‘God ( तख वाचकः uaa: |, 27 ). Moreover, his definition of 
नित्यशब्द!ः as भवं geena annaa यत्तक्षित्यम्‌ ete., 
‘wherein he has made use of all the epithets that are 
popularly attributed to Brahman, is an indicution that he 
identified Sabds with Brahman and worshipped it as such. 


I शिव, भव,रुद्र, महादेव, us शर्वा ^ 0. 2 ATRA यजामहे । 
3. àm आज्ञापयति M. B., vol. I, p. IIs and Voga-Sütra, ! , 24 (पृरुषविशेष 
o, 39€) 


4 Mahabhasya, vol. I, p. 7 
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The scope of his knowledge 


Now we come to consider the most. conspicuous feature 
of Pataiijali’s career. No phase of his lifé appears more 
prominently than -his literary attainments. His was a life. 
devoted entirely to the pursuit of knowledge, and his was a 
master mind that fully grasped all that was noblest and best 
in the domain of learning. The range of his knowledge 
was very wide. A study ofthe Mahàbh&sya will serve to 
convince us that it would be a great injustice to his many- . 
sided genius and powerful intellect if we take Patanjali only 
asa grammarian without making a proper estimate of his 
activities in various other departments of learning. He 
was a grammarian first, as everybody will admit, but the extent 
of his knowledge was not absolutely confined to the narrow 
area of grammar ; it encompassed the far wider field of the 
Vedic and classical literature in all their aspects, His 
command over language was equally great. He could express 
all his ideas gracefully and this was possible because Sanskrit 
is considered to have been a spoken tongue at the time of 
Petaüjali! ' He was, moreover, endowed with a keen intellect. . 
Durga Simha? rightly compares his intellect to the sharp 
point of KuSa-grass. His knowledge was so wide that it is 
simply impossible to give a detailed account of it within the 
short compass of these pages. We propose to deal briefly 
with the different branehes.of studies with which Patafjali 
seems to have had a thorough acquaintance. 


(z) A weil-read Vedic scholar 


In Pataiijali we find a well-read Vedic scholar, He inherited 
early a strong impetus to make a thorough study of the Vedas’ 
and was singularly successful in his attempt. The study of the 


I See. my Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus. 
2 pd च.भाष्यकारद कृथा कधियांुभौ । 
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Vedas was considered in those days as an obligatory duty 
on the part of every Brahmin student. He was,-as we shall 
see later on, master of the four Vedas, specially of the Rg- 
Veda. While giving an idea as to the extent of the use of 
words, Patafijalit has not only enumerated the four Vedas 
and their subsidiary literature but has gone further to mention 
the actual number'of S&khas of each of the Vedas, What 
we learn from this account is that the four Vedas with all 
their S&khas were known to Patafijali and there is amplo 
evidence in the Mahàabbàsya to believe that he made a master- 
ly study of them in pursuance of the time-honoured custom, 
‘He has shown his admirablé knowledge of the Vedic texts 
. in many ways, Asagrammarian, Patafijali has treated of 
both the Vedic and popular words. His Sabd&nugasana takes 
notice of both the classes of words, and he could not have 
succeeded in such an attempt without an adequate knowledge 
of the Vedas. His quotations are, however, mostly taken 
from the Rg-Veda. He was not only a Vedic scholar of great 
reputation but had an accurate knowledge of the Vedic rituals, 
He was fully alive to the importance of the Vedic studies. 
He refers to the ancient custom when Brahmins used to take 
up the studies of grammar just after their sacrament of “holy 
thread" was over, He was bor: at atime when a Brahmin 
student could not afford to neglect the study of the Vedas. 
His mastery over the Vedas was of such an order that he 
could reproduce any passage from the Vedas whenever he 
proposed to do so. He was a staunch believer in the eter- 
nality of the Vedas. He states in unambiguous terms that the 
Chandas (Vedas) are not created by men but they are existing 
from eternity’, Further, he states that the Vedic words are 
to be learnt directly from the Vedas just in the same way 
as "Jaukika" words are learnt from popular usage, His 


ı See Mahabhasya under the Vart. सर्वे 2ure—vol. I, p. 9. 
2 पुराकल्पे एतदासीत्‌। संस्कारोत्तरकालं ब्राह्मण व्याकरणं urdtaa—M. B., vol. I, p 5. 
3 afg छन्दांसि क्रियन्ते, नित्यानि eeife—M. B., vol. Il, p. 335. 
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intimate knowledge of the Vedas is testified to by his frequent 
reference to the Vedic texts. We give below. some such. 
passages for example. - In the first Abnika of the Mahabhasya 
Patafijali has given five Vedic verses in full from the Rg-Veda ! 
and in other instances he has only given them in parts. The 
first ‘lines of each of the opening verses of the four Vedas are 
quoted by Patafijali just in the beginning of his Sabdanuéa- 
sana. l : 
. Vedic verses quoted in full :— 
opo सुदेवो असि वरुण यस्य ते सप्त सिन्धवः । _ ; ; 
अनुचरन्ति काकुदं qu सुषिरामिव॥ Rgveda, VIII. 69, r2, 
' - , l 7 M. B., vol. I; p. 4. 
2. ws मिव तितंउनां पुनन्तो यंत्र धौरा मनसा वाचमक्रत | i 
` अवा सखायः सख्यानि जानते भद्रं wb srüfefemiu वाचि ॥ Rgveda, X. 7r 2 
x M. B. vol. I, p. 4. 
3. उत-लः WE ददर्श वाचसुत GU RATE | 
, SÂ asi aa विसस्रे जायेव wer उशती सुवासाः ^ Rgveda, 2.77, 4. 
T M. B, vol. I, p. 4. - 
4. चलारि शङ्गा वयो अस्य पादा दे शीर्ष सप्त eR अस्य । 
विघा बद्धो हषभो रोरवीति महो Sat मत्त आविवेश ॥ Rgveda, IV. 58. 3 
EE M. B., vol. I, p. 3. 
Le ६, -चल्वारि वाक्‌ परिमिता-पदानि तानि.विद्‌ ater थे मनीषिणः : 
rer तीणि निहिता नेङ्गयन्ति तुरीयं वाचो मनुष्या aefa u Rgveda, I. 46: 45 
M. B., vol. I, p. 3. 
Vedic verses given in parts :— j^ t 


wal मा वचतू ॥ M, B., vol. IL, p. 77 
नाभा एथिव्याँ निहितो efaaaq—Av., VIL 6r. r. M, B., vol. IT, p. 437. 
देवो घः सविता प्रापयतु थे छतमाय FHT! V. S., I, I M. B., vol. II, p. 836. 
hå qð g—Rgveda, X. o. ı06. M. B., vol. I, p. 363 

afta आ af—Reveda, I. rg. r.. M. B, vol. I; p. 784- 

न ते feat न प्ृथिव्या अधि a gV. S, XVII. 4. 

आ नो सितावरुणा water ferae —Hv., II, 62. 76. ` 

_ दिवो efe edt ररीध्वम्‌ । 

9. ara’ नो देवा निजुरो हकस्य--R४., II. 29. 6. 

lO. प्र ण आयूंषि aftiq—Reveda, I. 25. 72. ; M. B., vol. I, p. 44 

Il. ओजायमान यो अहिं जघान ९४९५३, II. r2. rr. M, B., vol. I, p. 27 
I2. अनर्वाणं ww मन्द्रजिद्रस्‌्- Rv., I. i90. r.; M, B. vol. I, p. 220. 

73. द्यावा चिदस्म एथिवो aAa—Rv., Il. 72, 72. M. B., vol IL p 
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His acquaintance with the subsequent Vedic literature— 
Brahmanas, Satras—Srauta, Grhya and Kalpa, 
|. Chandas ete, ete 


Patañjali was not only well-versed in the, Rgveda bub 
he had familiarity ‘with thë other Vedas as well He 
distinctly mentions the “Uktha” of tho Sima-Veda (under Pan., | 
` 4, 2. 60) and refers to the musical recitation of the Sama - 
hymns (miami). As he belonged to the priestly 
class of Brahmins, Patafijali had surely made a. special 
Study of the Yajur-Veda and the Bràhmanas. No department 
of study, specially in the field of the Vedie literature, 
was left unnoticed by Patafijali, "The Atharva-Veda could 
not escape his all-absorbing attention.. He explains 
the term “ आथर्वणिक!” ` as denoting one who makes a 
- study of the Atharva-Veda,: and particularly refers to wà, 
and wam as relating to the fourth Veda., His minute 
knowledge of the Vedas is further manifested by his 
references: to — the Anuvükas, namely, «festum? and 
“ विश्वामिबोपनुवाक: 7.. That he was specially acquainted with the 
Vedic rituals is clear from the following. passages which 
have direct. bearing upon the performance of a sacrifice as 
enjoined by the Br&ahmanas :—(i) weg कपालेषु Wwe? (ii) woa- — 
वस्ति dart: Gil) आग्नावं पणवं चस निव पेत्‌ He has by way of example . 
mentioned ‘some specific objects that are used only in 
connection with a sacrifice viz. =, ay, चषाल, सूक, The . 
passage® तेऽसुरा हेलयो Gua इति gam: wag: is in all probability 
. taken from some  Brühmana. This passage occurs in 
the Satapatha Brahmana with slight modifications. He 
mentions the names of -two treatises on the Brahmana 
literature, namely, Yàjüavalkya and. Saulabha and various 
works coming under the 5598 class of literature", such as 


M. B. vol. II, p. 320. ©:  . 2 M.B. vol. II, p. 320. 

» २२ Il, p. 239. 4 » » HI, P: 273. 
Lp 2. 6 . 52 “yy il, p. 285, 
^»  » 234 and 286, 
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Varttika-Sititra, Samgraha-Sütra, Kalapaka-Siitra ete: Mention 
is also made of the Kalpa-Stitras which form’ an important 
part of the Vedic literature: ‘Parasara-Kalpa, Para-Kalpa, 
Paingi-Kalpa Kasyapa-Kalpa, Kausika-Kalpa ete. ete. The 
passage! दशस्य त्तरकालं gaa आतस्य नाम निदध्यात्‌ is undoubtedly taken 
by Patafijali from some Grhya-Stitra, Ch जननाइशरावे नामधेयकरणस्‌ 
Gobhila-Grihya, 2. 8.8. So far as the Vedic metres are concern- 
ed, Tristubh, Anustubh and Jagati are specifically spoken of. 
by - Patañjali.? This review of Patafijali’s career as a Vedic . 
scholar, however brief and imperfect, will serve to give us an 
occasion to see how great was his command over the entire 
range of the Vedic literature. 
His familiarity with the Dharma-Sütras and Smrti texts 
.In more than one instance Patafijali has given unmis- 
- takable evidence of his respectable knowledge of the Dharma 
-Sastras that were current in his time. The numerous | 
‘reference to the Smrtitexts indicate that Patafijali, besides 
being a Vedie scholar of great reputation, made a careful ` 
study of the Dharma-Sastras such as Bodhāyana, Apastamba, 
Gotama, ete. He has sometimés quoted verbatim the passages 
-from the texts and sometimes given only the substance 
. in his own inimitable language. Passages like दक्षिणाप्रिरपि ze , 


^. पतिना संयुज्यते (M. B., vol. TI, p. 884) and सवेण च wed पंख महायज्ञा 


faat: . (vol. TI, p.2L) are taken from the Dharma Sutras and 
relate to the daily duty of a householder, The “five great 
sacrifices", as. the Bodh&yana and other Dharma Sütras enjoin 
. are देवयज्ञ, पिढ्यज्न, भूतयज्ञ, ara, and ब्रह्मयज्ञ The sacrificial fire 
as referred to above falls. under three well-marked classes, 
namely, दचिण, गाईपत्य and «mad. These and other instan-. 
ces where Patafijali has made direct references to the : 
Smrti texts are calculated to prove that he was not only. 
conversant with the texts but put them into’ practice in the 
daily performance of his religious rites. Of.the ten holy 
sacraments ( de ) ordained by the Dharma Sutras, he 


iy 


t M. B, vol. I, p. 4. 2 M. B. vol. II, p. 283. 
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particularly mentions two, namely, Naémakarana and 
Upanayana. He states in agreement with the Dharma 
Sastras that the ‘“Namakarana’’ ceremony should take place 
on the tenth day from the birth (axat जातस्य gaa नाम विदध्यात्‌ ) 
and‘ gives even a detailed account as to how such names 
should be formed. Regarding the ceremony of “holy 
thread” he points out in the very language of the Dharma 
Sütras that (i) “a Brahmin should kindle the sacrificial fire in 
spring!" and (ii) “the Upanayana of a Brahmin boy should 
be celebrated on the eighth year counting from the date 
of his mother’s conception"? (cf. aateay ब्राह्मणमुपनयीत B0dhy ann 
Grhya-Sütra 2,5). (iii) He speaks of both drinking and 
brahminieide? as what entail great sins on the part of the 
perpetrators. These two, as everyone knows, sre included in 
the list of the "five great sins" ( पञ्च महापातक). It is not only 
in the Dharma Sastras* that we meet with a description of these 
five offences of serious nature, but even the Chandyogya 
. Upanigad® has also enumerated them in the same way. The 
seriousness of these two kinds of sins is clearly pointed out by 
Patafijali when he observes that one who commits Brahmin- 
leide and drinks wine even through ignorance is also liable to 
unmitigated sin.9 (iv) In dealing with the question of eatables 
and non-eatables Patafijali says that only “ five, as laid 
dewn by the Smrti-texts, among the five-nailed animals are 
permitted to be eaten?" The text of the Mahabhasya (Ẹwa 
पच्चनखा wat )'has striking similarity with ‘that of the Bodhüyana 
Dharma-Sütra (I. 5. 2. 5). Patafijali draws the usual inference 
that the above text lays down a restriction with regard to the 
eatable. In the same context he has also drawn our atten- 
tion to the fact that sometimes restriction is meant by prohi- 


M. B. vol. III, p. 57 “ वसन्त न्राह्मणोऽग्रीनादधौत ?? 
» » » “mieg ब्राह्मण उपनेय: ?? 
ब्राह्मणी न इन्तव्यः सुरा न पेयेति~). B., vol. I, p. 57 
Vide Manu-Samhita 5 Chànd, 5. 5. I0. 
M. B,, vol, I, p. 2. 7 M.B. vol. I, p. 5. 
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bitive injunctions, as for instance, the proposition “ wwe 
-aaga टोऽभत््यो aera!” (Domesticated fowl as well as domestic: 
‘ated pig should not be eaten) implies indirectly that wild 
fowls and wild pigs. are permissible fer eating, .Here too 
Patafijali’s texts are almost the same as what occur in 
the Dharma Siitras (ef. wra: पशवो ग्राव्याः and तथा कुक टशूकारम्‌ 
Bodhayana . 5) (v) With direct reference to the Vedas, as 
he himself admits, Patafijali has specified the food of different 
. Classes. of men during the period of their observing religious 
rites? : “Milk is said to be the main food of- the Brahmins, 
barley-corn of the Ksatriyas, and curd of the Vaisyas,” This 
statement is quite in agreement with the Smrti, texts. 
Of, पयो wer इति प्रथमः कल्पः, amp राजन्यो वैश्य आमिचास्‌-- 308/228 3. 7. 
(vi) Patañjali has made reference to another ‘prohibitive 
injunction viz, “oil and meat (beef) should not be sold.9" l 
But he has recorded his consent so far as the sale of 
mustard-seeds (the entity as a whole) and cows is concern- 
‘ed, Manu has strongly prohibited the sale of both oil and 
meat. (vii) In the same context Patañjali continues to say 
that "oue should purify himself (by bathing and the like) if he 
happens to touch hairs and nails as detached from a human 
body.*" (viii) Patafijali had undoubtedly some-Smrti-texts in 
view when he specifically: mentioned the place and time where 
and when study is strictly prohibited. It should be noted here 
that both time and plaee have been particularly fixed in 
connection with the study of the Vedas. Pataiijali says that 
. “one should not read in a cremation-ground or at a place 
where four paths have met togethers” ; so far as the question 
l of time is cuncerned, he states further that “one should 
refrain from the study in. both “Amavasya” and “Caturdasi” 


: M.B, vol. I, p. 6. i 2 M.B, vol. I, p. 8. 

3 aaa विक्र dar मांसं न विक्र qarq—M. B. vol. |, p. 25. 

4 खोममखं स्पृहा शीच॑कतंव्यम्‌- - » ^, „ 

5 शमशाने माध्यंयस्‌। aqua eeu कालः खलुप्याणाये निथत;। नामावास्यायां न 
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(cf. Bodhayana, I, ll. 2l. 22; and Manu, 4.3 and 4.6). 
Instances may be multiplied | to give further evidence 
of Patafijali’s intimate knowledge of the Dharma-Sastras. 
Under: the Varttika “्मंशाख्रमपि तथा” on Panini, I. 2, 64, he 
has clearly shown. what -he really meant by Dharma 
Sastre by referring to an oft-quoted Smrti-text. Now, 
considering the range of study as is disclosed by the 
aforesaid texts and the manner in which these references 
have been made, we should be really justified in 
holding that Patafijali was not only an’ erudite scholar 
in the field of Srauta and Smarta literature ‘but he 
lived a strictly religious life following the lofty ideal of 
Brahminism as set up by the Vedie and Smrti literature. He 
did practically what he learnt from the Dharma Sastras ; 
he adhered to the religious creed of the Brahmins in a spirit 
of inborn devotion and never deviated an inch from the path 
chalked out for a pious devotee. That he performed every- 
thing in strict conformity with the ordinancs of the Dharma- 
Sastra is perfectly clear from his own statement. He states 
emphatically! that “something that is done against the 
- the dictates of the Dharma Sastre is liable to be defective 
and as such is not attended with the desired fruit.” This 
shows the magnitude of regard he had towards the ordi- 
nance of.the Dharma-Sastras. l 

The Dharma-Sastra is generally called Smrti? which 
comprehends the works of many revered sages, and deals with 
almost the same subject i, e., Dharma in its various aspects. 
„Among these the Mànava-Dharmasüstra (popularly known as 
Manu Samhita) is by far the most comprehensive and 
authoritative work, obyiously for the reason of its close touch 
with the: Vedas. The date of this valuable work has not yet 


I अशास्त्रोक्त क्रियसाणे विगुणं कर्म भवति, विगुणे च कर्मणि फलानवाध्ति:-- ४०), L, p. 243 

2 ‘Samra gq afa:—Manu, 2, IO 

3 व दार्थोपनिबन्धृत्वात्‌ wwe. fe मनोः waq—BDrhaspati quoted by Kullüka. 
` under Manu, L I 
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been determined with certainty, Some antiquarians have, 
however, assigned to it.a much later date, taking it to be a: 
work of the sixth century A. D. We venture to differ 
from this view. "There might have been several recensions 
of the Manu Samhita but -the work in its present form 
cannot be placed at a date later than the second century 
` before Christ. The argument in support of our view is 
based on a verse! of the Mahabhasya which appears to have 
been quoted verbatim from the Manu Samhita, We are, there-' 
fore, confronted here with a question of historical: importance. 
As it is not likely that Bhrgu (who is said to have made this 
collection of Manu’s sayings) took a verse from the Mahia- 
bhasya and incorporated it into the so called Manu Samhita, 
we have decided to give the credit of priority to the Manu 
Samhita in preference to the Mahàbhàsya. 


His knowledge of Itihüsa—Purüna — Mahabhàrata ete. 


There was a distinct class of literature in Sanskrit known. 
as Itihasa (which. comes from the word "iti ha" meaning 
ancient stories) There were many stories current in ancient. 
India; in course of time they developed into beautiful 
poems at the hands of the renowned poets. Ancient stories 
beginning with such particles? as इति, एवमासीत्‌, ह वौ 07 इति होवाच, 
as they are usually narrated in the early Sanskrit literature 
viz, Br&hmanas, Upanisads and elsewhere, were significant- 
ly called ltihàsa. The two great national epics, the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, come under this class of literature 
The word ltihàsa is sometimes found jointly with the word 
Purine. Itihasa is mentioned along with Purina in tle 
Chàndogya Upanisad? as one branch of study, that is, they 
occur in such a way as if the two formed a particular depart- 


Compare Manu, 2. I20 with the verse quoted in the Maha-. 
bhasya, vol. ITI, p. 58 

2 इति हैवसासीदिति यवोचते स इतिहासः Durga under Nirukta, p. 7097 

3 wgüfafeeregauq—Chànd. Up, VIL 2, 
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ment of study in their homogeneous combination. -Yaska! has, 
however, used: the word Ttibasa oily and did not annex the 
word Purina to it. Patafjali? too has enumerated both 
‘Itibasa and Purana in the list of Sastras as two distinct bran- 
ches of studies, By. Ttihgsa we generally understand 
works like the Mahabharata und the Ramayana which mainly 
deal with the dynasties (viz, the solar and the lunar dynasties) 
and the war-like activities of the ancient kings, and by 
Purana? we usually understand those treatises (such as Vayu 
Visnu, Matsya, Kürma, Devi, Padma Purana, etc.) which are 
characterised by such accounts as relate to cosmogony, descrip- 
tion of different Yugas or cycles, dynasties of kings and so on. 
Both Itibasa and Purina have thus traversed almost the 
same field and consequently belong to the seme class of litera- 
ture. It was probably on account of their allied nature that 
Itibasa and Purana were put together as constituting essentially 
one and the same branch of study. . However cognate in both 
external and internal aspects, they have their distinct charac- 
teristics’ as well. The so-called Itihüsas givé an account of 
ancient stories in a highly poetic form and are more or less 
authentic from a historical point of view ; the Puranas, on the 
"other hand, deal with many extraneous things (fables and 
superstitions) that are less reliable, advocate the worship of 
many minor deities, and have practically served to give pro- 
 minence to two religious sects of India, namely, Vaisnava and 
Saiva 
 Patafijali seems to have been acquainted with both Itibüsa 
and Purana, as he not only mentions them as two depart- 
ments of studies but distinctly speaks of the Aitihasika and 
the Paur&nike. The Mahabharata is the oldest specimen of 
 lühàsa preserved in Sanskrit literature, It had to pass. 


I ad faeaaraea—Nirukta, p: r95. ` 

2 इतिहासः पुराणम्‌--४०।. I, p. 9 

3 Vyasa designates the Mahabharata as an Itihasa—wmaefavieu 
पण्यां ग्रधाथंसंयुतामु--४., r. I9 
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through many stages before it could have assumed the present 
form. The earliest recension of the Mahabharata was how- 
ever known. to Yaska and Panini. The account of Devapi! 
and Santanu; two scions of the Kuru family, as i5 occurs in 
the Nirukta,? was probably taken from some earlier recension 
' of the Mahabharata, though Yaska does not specifically men- 
tion the source but simply alludes to that legend as an histori- 
cal fact (Itih&sa), Panini has indirectly mentioned the Maha- : 
bharata in the aphorism 6. 2, 38 but has clearly given 
the names of certain important personages of the Mahabha- 
rata, namely, Vasudeva, Yudhisthira, Arjuna, etc. (see rules 
4.3.98 and 8, 3.95). | 

Patafijali was probably acquainted with the Mahabha- 
rata in its very form in which it has come down to us, ` Men- 
tion is not only made in the Mahàbhüsya of all important 
Kaurava (Pandava) and Yadava heroes, but some anecdotes. 
_-of considerable interest relating to-the sages and other minor 
events, as they occur in the Mahabharata, are also to be 
. found, Pataiijali? has particularly given the names of the 
five Pandavas, namely, Yudhisthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, and has put the example gfüfecsist (vol, 
I, p. 487) in such a context as to indicate that Yudhisthira 
was the elder brother of Arjuna (see Mahabhasya under the 
Varttika—arga ज्यायसः ) In the expression wad रणे रणे* Patafi- 
jali has evidently given another name of Arjuna, viz, Dhanafi- 
jaya, which is significant as pointing to the fact of 
Arjuna’s acquisition of immense wealth resulting from his 
numerous conquests. The incident connected with the 
name “Dhanafijaya’> is narrated by Arjuna himself 
in the Virata-parvan. This and other instances might be - 


I -The legend of Devapi and Santanu is a very old one ; it can be 
traced in the Rgveda, See Rgveda, X. 8. 98. 
2 Nirukta, p. 7958 (Bombay ed.). 3 Vol II, p. 257. 
.4 Vol Il, p. 750. E 
5 सवान्‌ जनपदान्‌ जिला वित्तमादाय केवलम्‌। मध्ये धनस्य तिहामि सेनाइ्मा' धनञ्जयम्‌ ॥ 
- Mahabharata, Viráta, 44. 23- 
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put forward to show that Patafijali had closely studied 
the Mahabharata with every minute detail, So far as 
the ease of Kaurava heroes is concerned, Patafijali has men- 
- tioned the names of Duryodhana? and Duhéasana. Of the other - 
heroes figuring in the Mahābhārata we, find the names of 
A$vathàman,? the son of Drona, and of Bhigma Gangeya (vol. 
III, p. 72). Both Kanina and Partha, as two names of Karna 
and.of the three Pandavas also occur. in the Mahabhigya. 
From the explanatory note added to the word Kanina, it is. 
quite clear that the incident underlying the history of Karna's 
birth,* as we find it depicted in the Mahabharata, was well 
known to Patafijali, Even the names of females such as 
Kunti and Gàndhàri* are also mentioned by Patañjali, As 
narrated in the Mahabharata, Kunti was the daughter 
of a Yadava king named Sürasena. She was called Prtha 
in her early life and subsequently came to be known 
as Kunti from the fact of her being placed under the 
care of Kuntibhoja, a friend of her father. . Undoubtedly an 
allusion to the battle of Kuruksetra is made by such passages 
as “घर्मेण ख कुरवो युध्यन्त? and “असिदितीयोऽनुसस्रार away’ 7 (meaning res- 
pectively ^Kauravas fought virtuously” and “the Pandava 
was followed by a hero having nothing but a sword in 
his hand”). By the former statement, as quoted above, 
Patafijali has expressed his own view that the Kauravas 
fought virtuously, that is to say, they did not violate 
the rules of warfare as enjoined by our Dharma Sastras. 
Pataüjali has mentioned the names of two Yadava kings, 
namely, Ugrasena and Kamsa, and has directly alluded to a 
kindred family, viz., “Vysni’ as well as to a scion of that family, 
namely, Visvaksena. He has given prominence to the Yadava 
line by mentioning such well-known names as those of 


Vol. I, p. 57. 2 Vol. I, p. 377 and 237. 
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3 Vol H, p.258. 4 Mahabhasya under Pàn., 4,7. 767--प्रावभिसस्ज्खात्‌ i 
5 Vol. II, p. 206. 6 Vol. II, p. 722., 
7 Vol, ll, p. 257. 
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Vasudeva, Baladeva and Vasudeva, the last two passing for the 
veritable incarnations of Vignu under the more popular appel- 
lations of Balarama and Krsna respectively, The various 

neidents associated with the mysterious life and mission of 
Krsna appear to have been well-known to Patafijali,. He has 
used the names Rama, Sankargana,. Baladeva as well as Krsna, 
Vasudeva, Kegava and Govinda as diflerent names of Balarama 
and Krsna respectively. Both Balarüma and Krgna were sons of 
Vasudeva, but it.is Krgna alone who is popularly called. Vāsu- 
deya. By the compound "iust" ! Patafijali has clearly point- 
ed out to the historical fact that Balarama was older of the two 
brothers, The association of Rama with Krsna is further 
brought out by a benedictory verse “सदर्बणदितीयस बलं ह्यस्य वषताम्‌”? १ 
“Let Krgna grow in strength while in the company 
of Balarama.” Patafijali has made use of another metrical line 

'जघान ad किल वासुदेवः” describing the slaughter of Kamsa by Krsna 
This incident in particular turned to be so popular a fact that 
Patafijali has not only alluded to it more than once but has 
clearly shown that the "slaughter of Kamsa" as well as “the 
bondage of Bali? formed the popular subjects for theatrical 
representation. It is really of historical importance to 
note that the practice of theatrical performance was in 
vogue at the time ‘of Patafijali. He has given here a very 
 .vivid and exhaustive description of such  stage-representa- 
tions as if he had the occasion of witnessing them with his 
own eyes. In the course of such dramatic performances, 
as Patafijali describes, the actors were divided into two 
groups, one as the followers of or belonging to the side 
‘of Kamsa, and the other to that of Krsna. But this was not 
all; they. had to colour their faces in different dyes such as 
red and black, so that the audience might have distinguished 
them by their artificial physical peculiarities. The account of 
Kamss's slaughter does nob really occur in the Mahabharata ; 


3. Vol. I, p. 436. | 2 Vole, 9. 426. 
3 Vol II, p. rig. 4 Vol. II, p. 36. 
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ib was probably taken by Patañjali either from the Harivaméa 
or from some Puranas (e.g. Vignu) that contain a more detail- - 
ed account of Krsna's career at Mathura. The Mahabharata 
deals only with the later phase of Krgna’s career as it was 
exhibited during his residence in the city of Dvaraka 
and Kurukgetra, and speaks very little about his mysterious 
activities in connection with Mathura and Vrndavana. It is 
practically the Bhagavata, the authorship of which is popularly 
attributed to Vyasa that gives us a pretty long history 
of Krgna’s career in all its various aspects.  Patafijali was also, 
as we have already pointed out, acquainted with the Puranas 
which form an.important branch of Sanskrit literature. He has 
again expressly used the words ऐतिहासिक and पौराणिक ? in such a 
context as to indicate that Itihasa and Purana constituted two 
different branches of studies. The Mahabharata was distinct- 
. ly called an Itihàsa by the ancient sages (see Mahabharata, 
. Adiparvan, verse 9, भारतखेतिहासस ), Besides ‘Kamsa-badha’ and 
‘ Bali-bandha’, Patafijali has mentioned two more Ákhy&nas?, 
namely, wm and यायातिक relating to  Yavakrita and 
Yayati respectively. These two stories are fully narrated 
in the Mahabharata, (Vana-parvan, chs. 285-88 and Udyoga- 
parvan, chs, 20-I22). Yavakrita, the son of Bharadvaja, 
was slain by Raibhya through the instrumentality of 
two demons, on account of a serious crime committed by him, 
Patafijali has given an account of Visvamitra with particular 
reference as to how he attained the #gi-hood? on behalf 
of his grandfather (Kusika), father (Gadhi) and himself, The 
account so far as it relates to the attainment of .Rgi-hood by 
Visvamitra is found in the Mahabharata but the rest of the 
account, as is given in the Mahibhigya, does not occur there ; 
it is therefore supposed to have been. taken from some Pura- 
nas. By the passage दितेरपलं दैव्यः, अदितेरपत्यमाद्त्मः* he has unmis- 
takably referred to the popular legend of Kasyapa Prajapati 


I . Vol. II, p. 284. 2 Vol II, p. 284. 
3 Vol IL, p 254 विश्वासितनसपस्तपे । — 4 Vol I, p. I85, 
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(the. first progenitor of mankind) and his: two wives, namely 
Diti and Aditi who gave birth to the demons and the gods 
respectively. Again, the expression ° वैयासकिः इकः ! ig calculated 
to indicate that Patafijali-was acquainted with the history of 


- . Suke’s birth as the son of Vyasa. Suka is said to have imbibed 


all knowledge even while he was in the womb of his mother, 
and figures as the principal speaker in the Bhagavata. The 
compound mW? is based on the story of the two celestial 
sages i, e, Narada and Parvats, as narrated in the Mahabha- 
rate, Similarly अध्वरीषपुतक: 3 refers to the anecdote of the king 
Ambarisa. The expression अइल्यायै जार at once reminds one of the 
ancient story relating to Ahaly& and Indra and her 
consequent transformation into stone, Mention is also 
made of दिवोदास (vol. ता, p. 82) and w«sw of whom we hear so 
much in the Vedic literature as well as in the Puranas. The 
name Of genar, Who is described in the Mahabharata as a consort 
of Krsna, also occurs in the Mahabhasya. Thus, there are good 
many references in the Mahabhasya which are to be found in 
the Mahabharata and other Puranas of respectable antiquity. 
It really excites our. wonder to a great extent when we 
find that no definite reference has been made by Pataiijali so 
far as regards the other great national Epic or Itihasa, as we 
may call it, namely, the Ramayana. It is almost strange that 
while Patafijali makes such copious and frequent references to 
the Mahabharata he shuts his eyes to the importance of the 
sister-epic and speaks nothing definitely about the. Ramayana 
as such. The conclusion that naturally forces itself upon us 
is that the Ramayana in its present form was either unknown 
to Patafijali or he had had no occasion of referring directly to 
the stories of the Ramayana just in the same way as he had 
done with regard to the Mahabharata, Neither the name of: 
the epicitself, nor the names of heroes therefrom aetually occur 


I Vol. II, p.253. - 
2 . Vol. III, p. 393, See Mahabharata, Santi Parvan, 30, 
3 Vol I, p. 28, see Ibid., Drona Parvan, 62, 
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in the Mahabhasya. Is it possible that a sacred and boauti- 
ful poem, dealing with such a popular legend of antiquity, 
could have escaped. the notice of so orthodox a brühmin 
scholar as Patafijalif? The Mahabbarata contains alto- 
gether i8 consecutive. chapters, describing the manifold 
activities of Rama from his birth to his final acces- 
sion to the throne. alter exterminating the Ràksasa-race of 
Lanka. - This is, however, considered by the critics as a latet 
interpolation. But it cannot be gainsaid that the story of 
the Ramayana is decidedly older than that of the Mababha.- 
rata, the former dealing with the events of the second Yuga 
(Tret&). The popular story of the Ramayana is believed to 
have been current as an old tradition or had already passed 
into a myth long beforo Vyasa had conceived the plan of writing 
such a comprehensive history of India as the Mahabharata. 
- The epic-kernel of the Ramayana was really in existence 
in some form or other when the Mahabhasya was written, . 
though neither the work nor its author (Valmiki) is directly 
mentioned by Patafijali. However scanty and inadequate, 
the few references made by Patafijali may be relied upon in 
forming the conclusion that the Ramayana as a whole or at 
`. -least some principal events associated with the career of Rama 
were wellknown to our author. Patafijali has in a verse 
mado use of the word «afu! which, as everyone knows, distinctly 
refers to the son of- Ravana, viz. Indrajit. A more convinc- 
ing evidence is afforded by the expression matm? so far as the 
army of Rāma is concerned. Thirdly, the historical account 
underlying the passage wwemi जार: as used by Patañjali, has 
‘been ‘fully given in the Ramayana. Reference is further 
‘made to the “Kiskindha cave” and, to such names as 
Sàketa, Kosala, Kekaya, etc., which are all associated with 
the story of the Ramayana, The sages, namely, Vasistha, 


ti Vol. I, p. t44 
2 Vol. I, p. 28i—qz वानरसेन्धेइस्मिन्‌ «m सुपतिष्ठते। 
3 Vol IIT, p. 96 
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Jabali, Auddalaki, Visvamitra, who appear both in the. Mabā- 
bh@rata and the Ramayana are also mentioned by Pataiijali, 
On the basis of these facts we venture. to believe that 
Patafijali was acquainted with the Ramayana. 


Stories and anecdotes known to Patañjali 


Besides the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, other minor 
stories and. anecdotes were also known to Patafijali. He 
has made a distinction between Akhyina and Akhyayika, long 
stories as those of Yavakrita, Priyaigu and Yayati coming 
under the class of Akhyana, while smaller stories or anecdotes 
describing the legends of V&savadatt& and Udayana and those 
of Sumanottara etc. being generally known as Akhy&yikà. 
Many stories were current in ancient India that were transmitt- 
ed through generations as the common: heritage of man. We 
cannot assign any particular dates to those stories which have 

-come down to us from time immemorial; reference is often 
made to such tales in ordinary conversation and sometimes 
moral lessons are derived from them for the instruction of boys. 
Most of these stories have not only been well preserved, but 

treated by the poets so ingenuously as they have developed 
into good poems. Such is the case with the two popular 
ancient stories that grew into beautiful epic poems in the 
hands of Vyasa and Valmiki. Pataiijali has referred to one 
of such ancient stories in वासवदत्तिक, The story of Udayana and 

‘Vasavadatt& has been long known in India as the tale of Troy 
had been in Greece, Kalidasa has only incidentally referred 
to this much talked of story in his Meghadüta! ; while Sriharsa 
has perpetuated ib more effectively by selecting this story as 
the main theme of his famous drama Ratnavali. The earliest 
reference to this story is to be found in the Pali texts and 
latterly in the Brhatkatha, Mention is also made of another 
Akhy&yik& by Pataiijali, namely, wax which probably: relates 


I प्राप्यावस्तीनुदयनकथाकोविदयामहद्धानू--३ 7. 
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. to the story of “ Sumanottara.” An anecdote under the title 
-aam is fully narrated in the Mahabhagya (vol. III, p. 388). 
This short story runs. as follows: “When wea (probably ` 
_a lady who continued to be unmarried even in her 
advanced age) was requested by Indra to ask aboon from 
him. She entreated him .to grant her such a boon so 
that her sons might eat rice with milk and -butter in a 
brass-made utensil. Now, as she had no husband, how 
. she could have sons as i well as cows and rice? Thus, 
. by a single boon or prayer she skilfully managed to secure 
' all that she desired, viz. sons, cows and rice." We do not know 
if this story occurs elsewhere, either in the Puranas or in any 
earlier poetry. The Samkhya-karikis, it must be remembered, 
pre-suppose in: some cases a number of such popular short ` 
stories,. These stories sometimes prove useful in elucidating 
a difficult point in course of literary discussion 


(To be continued) 
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The Trade of India 
(from the earliest period up to the 2nd century A. D.) 
| या C | 


XVI. The land trade with western Asia, which revived in 
the time of Darius, dcelined in the next age, Alexander, 
after conquering Egypt, founded the city of Alexandria. He 
then sacked the city of Tyre and thus its ancient trade was 

ruined, After the death of Alexander (323 m. 0.) there was . 
. anarchy in Assyria ; a new empire arose in Parthia, and Sey- 
thian tribes began their raids on Bactria. These events ren- 


dered the great overland caravan trade ajmost impossible, At - 


the same time Ptolemy, Philadelphus (285-246 B.0,), who was 
ruling in Egypt, strove to take advantage of it and develop the 
Red Sea trade to the advantage of Egypt. Under him the Suez 
canal was partially opened and rendered available for com- ` 
merce, Various caravan routes, provided with wells -and stop- 
ping places, were opened between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
` Ports were established where the routes terminated, the chief 
of which were : —Arsinoe (the modern Suez) close to tbe Egyp- - 
‘tian capital; Hormus, the principal port of the Egyptian 
trade” with India, six or seven days’ journey from Koptos on 
the Nile, whence merchandise was floated down to Alexandria; 
Berenike also an important centre of Egypt's eastern trade ;. 
Ptolemias near the Nubian forests, the centre of the elephant 
trade ; and Adutis, the present Massovah, the natural port for 
Abyssinia and the Soudan.! Trade was limited to these ports 
and supervised by Government officials who levied duties. 
Egypt to some extent recovered her former wealth and glory. 
It is said that in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus were 


I Atheneus, quoted by Rawlinson, India and the Western, World, 
' pP.9394.- 
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to be found “Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, and Indian 
crows... also Indian spices carried on camels.” But this Indian 
- trade was mostly indirect, for, notwithstanding the attempts of 
the Ptolemies to free Indian trade from the hands of the Arab 
intermediaries, Indian goods continued to be transhipped! 
at Muza (Mocha) and Aden, till Trojan reduced the Arabs to 
subjection in 05 a, D 

XVII. Tsin-chi-hwangti (22-209 ».0.), the great emperor 
. of China, began the Great Wall across the Gobi desert and 
. prepared the way for direct communication with Bactria, and 
regular caravan trade between China and Bactria began in 
I88 B. © But the Hiung Nu, ancestors of the modern Turks 
dominated from Sogdiana to Manchuria, and it was only when 
Wu-ti, the great Han emperor, (40-86 B. o.) drove them 
north of the Gobi desert, that the silk trade of China with 
Europe developed, At. first? it took the following routes : 
by Khotan across the Himalayas to Kashmir, Gandhara and 
Kabul ; the Indian and Yavana merchants of Kabul carried 
the bulk of the silk goods overland skirting the Karmanian 
desert to thé head of the Persian Gulf, the smaller part 
went across the Khyber pass to Taksasila and thence down by 
. the Indus to the port at its mouth called Barbaricum (Pàtàla ?) 
by the Greeks or to Mathur&, Ujjain, Bharukaccha, and 
thence to the head of the Persian Gulf whence it was carried 
overland by way of Palmyra to Syria or to the coast of 
Arabia, whence Arab traders took it to Leuké Come 
‘at the head of the Red Sea, Chinese silk goods were 
also, in this age, carried across the Tibetan plateau, by way 
of Lhassa and Sikkim to the Ganges, on which they were 
floated down to T&mraiipti, whence they were carried in ships 


I Strabo says that "formerly not even 20 [Greek] vessels ventured 
' to navigate the Arabian gulf”, J RAS. I932, p. 985. 

2 A century later, silk was carried vře Kashgar and Yarkand to 
Bactria. | 

3 Kennedy in /.R.A.S,, 7972, pp. 990-I. 
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or overland, skirting the eastern coast of India, to the ports of 
the Cho]as, the Pandyas, and the Cheras in Tàmi]akam, This _ 
was supplementary to the sea trade in silk goods with India. 

via Indo-China, which developed to a large extent, when on 
account of the exploits of thé Han emperors, Chinesó boun- 
daries were extended in the 2nd century B. o. Then gradually 
the Chera baekwaters became a meeting point of the trade 
from China to the Gulf of Suez, . - 

XVIII. The trade. described above, vig the north-west 
of India, was much fostered by the Yavana ( Indo-Greek ) 
princes who ruled over this region. That explains the wealth 
of coins issued by these.princes during the 2nd and Ist centuries - 
before Christ. Along with this trade Indian culture spread 
to western Asia. The spread of the Bauddha cult and 
mystic practices and esoteric societies conneeted with it to 
Persia; Syria, Greece and Rome in this period is so well- 
known that it need not be: described. But one particular 
cult, that was established in Armenia, is worth mention here, 

In the time of the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia 
Valarshak (I49-97 B. o), two Indian chiefs established a 
colony at Vishap on the western Euphrates, west of Lake 
Van and founded temples for the worship of Gisani (Krsna): 
' and Demeter (‘Devamitra, Balabhadra ?.). ° St. Gregory, the 
illuminator, led a band of Christians against the colony in 
the 4th century a. n. In the fight that ensued, the chief 
priests of the Krsna cult were slain, the idols broken, 
and the temples razed to the ground, A church was 
built on the site of Demeter’s temple, and a cross seb up where 
the Gisani idol stood. More than 5,000 ‘of the colonists 
became Christians and 488 sons of the priests and temple 
servants who remained obdurate had their heads shaved, and 
were transported to a distant place.! . l 

In this age, or perhaps much earlier, Indian fairy-tales 

such as those of the purse of Fortunatus, the league-boots, - 


I /.R.A.S., 7904, pp. 3०9-374 (Kennedy), 
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the magic mirror, the magie ointment, the invisible cap, ete,, 
found their way to Europe. 

XIX. Augustus conquered Egypt in 30 s, c, and he 
and his successors strove to suppress the Arab traders and 
pirates, and to develop a direct sea-trade between India and 
the Roman empire. Strabo says that he saw. in 26 B. 0, 
about 20 ships sailing from. Hormus to India! In the 
same year went an Indian embassy with gifts to Augustus, 
from aking called Porus by some and Pandion by others. 
Strabo, quoting Nicholas Damaskinos, says that this writer 
met the Indian ambassadors at Antioch. “It appeared 
from the letter (of embassy) ‘that their number had been 
more than three reported as sun by him. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of tha length of the journey. 
The letter form Porus was written in Greek on parchment 
and that though he was the soveriegn of 600 kings, he 
nevertheless seb a high value on being Cesar’s friend, and 
was willing to grant him a passage ab any time through 
his dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise, 
Hight naked servants carried the gifts. They had girdles 
encircling their waists and were fragrant with ointment, 
The gift consisted of Hermes, born without arms from the 
shoulders, large snakes and a .serpent ten cubits long 
and a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a partridge 
larger than a vulture.. They were accompanied, ib is said, 
by the man who burnt himself at Athens [He], with a 
smile, leapt upon the pyre naked and anointed and 
with a girdle round his loins, On his tomb was this 
inscription, ‘Zermanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa having 
immortalized himself according to the custom of his 
country, lies  here'?, Zermanochegas seems to be the 
Greek rendering of Sramanacarya or Jaina guru and the self- 
immolation, a variety of sallekhana or suicide by those who 


I Quoted by McCrindle, Azc. Ind., p. 6. 
2 Iba pp. 70, 77-78. 
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obtain mekga, Dion Cassius says that the presents included 
tigers, which the Romans as also the Greeks saw for the first 
time. They gave also a lad without arms, like the statues of 
Mercury one sees, but who made up for the want of 
hands by employing his feet, with which he could bend 
and throw a dart and play on a trumpet.” Florus? 
says that “the Indians, who live under the Sun together 
with jewels and precious stones, bringing elephants also 
among their presents, reckoned nothing so much an obliga- 
tion upon the emperor, as the length of the journey, which 
they had finished in four years.” The Indian king, who sent 
the embassy, cannot be identified, as the party started from 
Barygosa (Bharukaccha), It was probably one of the Satakarni 
kings. The name Porus, in the account, seems to be a reminis- 
cence of the expedition of Alexander; and the name Pandion 
is due to the fact that many Roman traders were in those 
days settled in the P&ndya-eapital Neither can it be the 
proper name of the king who wanted to befriend Augustus. 

XX. The Indian trade grew rapidly. In 22 a.p, Emperor 
Tiberius (I4-37 A.D.) thought it necessary to write to the Roman 
Senate, “If a reform is in truth intended, where must it begin ? 
How are we to deal with the peculiar articles of female 
-vanity, and in particular with that rage for jewels and preci- 
ous trinkets which drain the empire of its wealth, and sends 
in exchange for baubles the money of the commonwealth to 
foreign nations 778 In the time of Emperor Claudius (4l-54 
. A.D.) Arabian domination in the Red Sea was well brought 
under control Hippalus, the Roman pilot, ‘discovered’ 
about 45 a.p. the periodic change of the monsoon winds, 
The Romans rewarded the discoverer by giving the name 
Hippalus to the S. W. monsoon, and utilized the discovery 
by developing a great direct sea-trada in gems and pearls, 
sandalwood and ebony, balms and spices and especially pepper 
of India. This trade grew to enormous proportions in the 


I Ib, p79 2 Ib., p. 78 3 Tacitus, Ann, iii, 53. 
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times of Claudius and Nero (54-68 a. D.) so that Pliny com- 
plained in 70 A.D. that India drained gold to the value of 
nearly million/pounds a year, “giving back her own wares, 
which are sold among us at fully a hundred times their first 
cost.” From Pliny we also learn that Nero paid one million 
sesterces for one cup of emerald (which the Roman writer 
calls Indian agate.).”? Pliny denounced the use of pepper on 
grounds other thar its cost.? It was during this age that 
Greek mariners, wuo had sailed to south Indian ports, carried 
to Europe tales from the great Epic Mahabharata to which 
Dion Chrysostom refers, 

XXI. About 60 A.D. an Egyptian Greek merchant, whose 
name we do not know, an inhabitant of Berenike wrote the 
Periplus of the Erythren Sea which forms “the first record of 
organised trading” between the east and the west. It marks 
the establishment of the direct trade of Rome with India with- 
out the intervention of the Semitic races of Mesopotamia, 
Arabia or Syria, or of the Yavanas, who had settled along the 
overland trade-routes, 

The chief East African ports at this time were Ptolemais, 
the centre of trade in elephants, ivory and tortoise-shell, 
and Adulis (Massowa), from which ran a road to Axum, the 
ancient capital of Abyssinia. Indian traders, who wanted to 
avoid the intervention of Arabs, who still infested the Red Sea, 
landed their goods at Adulis, and took them to Axum and 


I Pliny, Nat, His., vi. 2€ 2 Ib, xxxvii. 7. 8. 

3 “It is quite surprising that the use of pepper has come so much 
into fashion, seeing that in other substances which we use, it is some- 
times their sweetness, and sometimes their appearance that bas attract- 
ed our notice; whereas, pepper has nothing in it that can plead as 
a recommendation to either fruit or berry, its only desirable quality 
being a certain pungency ; and yet it is for this that we import it 
all the way from India! Who was the first to make trial of it asan 
article of food? And who, I wonder, was the man that was not 
content to prepare himself by hunger only for satisfying a greedy 
appetite" Ib, xii, 34 ; Schoff, of. cit, p. 274 
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thence to Alexandria overland, Ujjain, Bharukaecha, Axum, 
and Alexandria were in close connection during the first and 
second centuries, and the observer of the early relations 
between Buddhism and Christianity may find, along this fre- 
quented route, greater evidence of mutual influence than along | 
the relatively obstructed overland route through Parthia to 
Antioch and Ephesus,! One such evidence Fergusson notes 
in the great structure at Axum, about which he says, is “the 
idea is Egyptian, the details are Indian, an Indian nine-storied 
pagoda, translated in Egyptian in the first century of the 
Christian era ;” he also remarks that it represents "the curious 
marriage of Indian with Egyptian art which we would expect 
to find in the spot where the two people came into contact and 
enlisted architecture to symbolize their commercial union.”? 
Along this route, probably, came to Ujjain, Greek astrology 
and astronomy, which, blended with the pre-existing Indian 
astronomy, reached a high degree of development on Indian 
soil. 

The chief Somali ports were Avalites, Malo, Mundus, 
Mosyllum, Cape Elephant, Acanuce “where alone is produced 
the far-side frankincense in great quantity and of the best 
grade," and the Cape of Spices (Cape Guardafui) To these 
ports were brought from the opposite coast of Surastra flint 
glass, wheat, iron, cotton cloth, Indian copal (dammar), rice, 
ghee, sesame oil, girdles and jaggery. These articles were 
exchanged for ivory, tortoise-shell, but chiefly cinnamon and 
frankincense. This trade has persisted to some extent to 
this day. . ; 

The chief places of trade with Arabia were Muza (Mocha), 
Saphar, Eudæmon (Aden, the great meeting place of Egyp- 
tian, and Arabian traders), Cana, Syagrus, the island of Soco- 
tra Moscha, and the island of Sarapis. The Indian articles 
imported were coloured cloths, saffron, muslins, rice, wheat, 


I Schoff's Periplus, p. 64. 2 Hist. of Arch, I, I42-3. 
3 Periplus, 7-I8, ; 
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female slaves and sesame oil, and those exported were myrrh, 
frankincense, aloes, and tortoise-shells.! 

The chief Persian Gulf ports were Apologus and Ormana, 
where white pearls, dates, wine, gold and slaves were exchan- 
ged for copper, sandalwood, teakwood, blackwood and ebony 
from India.? These “slaves” were Greek girls, wanted for 
service in Indian courts, both in the north and south of the 
country, i . À 

The chief port of Sind, which the Periplus calls Scythia 
because ib was ruled by Šaka kings,was Barbaricum, “ subject 
to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each other out 
and whose capital was Minnagara.”3 “The ships lie at anchor 
at Barbaricum, but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis, by the river, to the king. There are imported 
into this market-place a great deal of their clothing and a 
little spurious figured linen, topaz, coral, storax, frankincense, 
vessels of glass, silver and gold plate, and a little wine, On 
the other hand there are exported costus, bdellium, lycium, 
nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, Serie skins, cotton cloths, silk 
yarns and indigo,” The Periplus says that the Parthian (Saka- 
Pallava) princes of the Indus valley were “constantly driving 
each other out.” Perhaps this disorganised state of “Indo- 
Scythia”, the Saka dominions in the North-western India, was 
due to Vikramaditya Sakari's signal defeat of them in 56 mc. 
which is commemorated in the Vikrama Era, 

XXII. The premier port of India in those days was 
Barygaza (Bharukaccha) on the coast called Syrashtrane 
(Surastra), The country adjoining was Abiria (Abhira) 
“a fertile country, yielding butter, wheat, rice, sesame oil 
' and clarified butter, cotton and the Indian cloths made there- 
from of the coarser sorts ; very many cattle are pastured there 
(the Abhiras were from time immemorial famous herdsmen) 
and the men are of great stature and black in colour, The 
metropolis of the country is (another) Minnagara, from 


I Periplus, 27-33... 2 Tb., 35-36. 3 45,39. 
I, Jl Q, JUNE, I926 38 
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which much . cotton cloth is pier t down to Barygaza."! 
From Ujjain in the east, “formerly à royal capital,” were 
brought all things needed for the welfare c? the country about 
Barygaza, and many things for trade: agate and cornelian, 
Indian muslins and mallow cloth, and much ordinary 
cloth,"? besides spikenard, costus, and bdellium from the 
Himalayan regions, silk-cloth from China, via Kabul, and 
yarn and pepper from South India. The articles imported 
at Bharukaccha (now Broach) were, “wine (Italian preferred, 
also Laodicean and Arabian), copper, tin, lead, coral and topaz, 
thin clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured 
girdles a cubit wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar, 
antimony, gold and silver coin, on which there is a profit 
when exchanged for the money of the country, and ointment 
but not very costly and not much. And for the king there 
are brought into those places very costly vessels of silver, 
singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem, thin clothing 
of the finest weaves and the choicest ointments.” Apparently 
` some of these luxuries for the king* were as much from other 
parts of India as from foreign countries, 


(To be continued) 


P. T. SRINIVASA Ivancar 


I Periplus, 4ı. Fleet identifies this Minnagara with Dohad in the 
Panch Mahals. /RAS., 39:2, p. 788. 

2 Periplus, 48. 3 Ib, 49 

4 The author of the Periplus calls him Mambanons or Nam- 
banus, and Fleet identifies him with Nahapana (/RAS., I907, 
p. 3043); but R. D. Banerjee has proved that Nahapana must have 
died long before this date (JRAS., I907, pp. 273-289. Mambanos 
was probably a Raja, of whom the Andhra Emperors were suzerains 
(Samrat). 


A Comparative Survey of Indian Painting 


‘In the house in which there are paintings, fortune pros- 
pers’ is a sentiment which occurs in the Visnudharmotiaram, 
one of the earliest technical books of the Hindus, so far dis- 
covered, dealing with art. It is à truly Indian sentiment. So, 
long before we read of art galleries among the foremost west- 
ern nations of the present day, Indian kings had their 
Citrasālās or art galleries, The Pali Vinaya Pitaka and 
Jatakas and many Sanskrit works mention them.! The allusion 
to the “Hall of Paintings” in a famous Chinese work of art of 
the ninth century B.C. or earlier has been declared by a well- 
known orientalist, Dr. Voretzsch, to be unsupported by Chinese 
literary evidence. May we not, therefore, consider that the 
expression was borrowed from India, for ‘chamber of paintings’ 
is a literal translation of the Sanskrit Citrasala? Should this 
be so, it would go to prove the antiquity of galleries or museums 
of art in India, and the love for.art which must have been 
prevalent in this country. To return to our subject, practi- 
cally nothing of the very early period in which painting as 
an art must have been practised in India exists. According 
to the evidence afforded by early literature and technical 
works of a later date like the Visnudharmottaram? and 
Silparatnam® the art of painting frescoes on the walls of 
religious edifices, public buildings and even private houses 
must have been practised in ages much anterior to these works 
and had been handed down as a living tradition. It was indeed 
something much more than a tradition. From the elaborate ins- 
tructions given in the technical books it would appear that 
mural painting must have been widely practised. The two 


I Vide Journ, Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., 7923. 
2 Publ, Venkatesvar Press, Bombay, I923. 
3 Publ. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, I922. 
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books mentioned are the principal sources of our infor- 
mation regarding the theory and practice of painting amongst 
the Hindus. The Citrasütras, concerning which we read, 
are lost precepts of a much older date on art, Besides 
fresco, the Visgnudharmottaram also speaks of tempera paint- 
ing on wood, cloth and even leather but it makes no. 
mention of painting on silk or palm leaves. 

The Jogīmārā cave paintings were till very recently consi- 
dered to be the earliest paintings, of which ‘traces still 
exist. These contain some apparently very ‘old aud almost 
unrecognizable paintings “vigorously outlined” and some not so 
ancient in which the line work has been described as “tolerably 
dexterous and bold."! The colouring or so much of it as 
remains may have been repaintings of a later date and the 
red, crimson, black and yellow bands which divide the panels 
painted in concentric circles are indifferently executed. What 
is even more important than the excellence of some of the 
drawings is the fact that the figures delineated, the chariots 
and caitya halls, all recall early Buddhist reliefs.? Emi- 
nent archeologists have ascribed these primitive paintings 
variously to the third century and to the first century before 
the Christian era. Even anterior to these paintings are 
some paintings described as prehistoric at Singhanpur in 
Raigar state discovered by Anderson and pre-historic paintings 
‘have been discovered at Hosangabad and elsewhere. Probably 
the oldest ‘graffiti’ drawings are in the Kupgal hill in the 
Bellary district and are associated with neolithic remains dis- 
covered by Capt. Newbold.’ Pre-historie outline drawings in 
red ochre were found in the Nizam's dominions by Bruce- 
Foote. These pre-historic drawings and paintings have sorne 


.3 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 642. 
2 Arch. Surv. Ind., Ann. Rep., 7903-04, pp. 730-37, 
3 Madras Jour. Lit. and Science, vol. 7, 7838 ; R. Bruce-Foote, 
Indian Prehistoric and Proto-historic antiquities, pp. 88-89, 


4 KR Bruce-F cote, Op. Cit, p. 227, 
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common elements of resemblance to prehistoric art remains 
discovered chiefly in Spain and France, The Singhanpur 
paintings! of men and animals are said to resemble those at 
Cogul in Spain, . Apart from the primitive art of these rock 
paintings which are inchoate efforts to picture hunting scenes 
and the life of the tribe, early Indian art is intimately 
connected with religion 

A. legend in the Divyavadina speaks of the paintings of 
Buddha’s portrait from lite by the painters of the court of 
Bimbis&ra from which it would seem that even portrait paint- 
ing was known long prior to Buddha’s time but European 
scholars deny this and consider the story an anachronism.’ 

With Ajanta we come to what may. be called the 
historie period of Indian arb.. The paintings in the different 
eaves of Ajanta are supposed to have been executed at 
various periods from the lst to the 7th century A. D., but 
these dates have not been conclusively proved to be final and 
ib would not be surprising if more adequate scholarship and 
research put back the earliest date a few centuries earlier. 
Critics who have never visited India have said that the Ajanta 
paintings must be considered as ‘primitive’ but to our mind 
many centuries of artistic development, the history of which 
is now lost, must have contributed to the making af these 
precious mural documents which represent that Indian painting 
arrived at perfection. Who, capable of artistic enjoyment, 
can remain unmoved at the sight of these wonderful art 
productions of the glorious past which baffle description, 
and attempts at reproduction can never convey the monu- 
mental grandeur and beauty of the originals, Ajanta could not 
have been an isolated instance of contemporary painting. 
When the Ajanta frescoes were painted, there must have been 


I C. W. Anderson, The Rock-paintings of Singhanpur—Journ. 
Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., 798 

2 Vide Sur les Illustrations Tibetaines d'une Légenda du Divyava- 
dana par J. Hackin, Ann, d, Mus, Guimet, tome 40, pp. I45 ff. 
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many other artists richly decorating many a palace and shrine 
but these have long perished. The Ajanta paintings were 
discovered only in 28)7. Let us hope that other equally old, 
if not older, paintings, though we dare not hope better, will be 
found in the future, for much yet remains to be done by the 
archeologist. In the Ajanta frescoes there is a vastness of 
conception, force of expression, perfect grace, a complete 
mastery of the materials of the painter and an Indianness 
which are unique. They are the greatest examples of figure 
painting in the whole range of Indian art. Next to them in 
importance are the paintings in the Bagh caves and those at 
Sigiriya in Ceylon, These frescoes are not splendid monuments 
of luxury like the late Hellenistic art of Pompeii. They are 
the fruits of the pious labour of Buddhist monks whose life’s 
pleasure ib was to enrich the living rock with the life history 
of the Divine Master 

The art of Ajanta is not merely the religious art of a 
nation. The Ajanta artists found their inspiration in the 
human and animal life surrounding them. Hence we have 
representations of human scenes. Many nations appear on these 
walls and we think we can detect even men from Bengal, 
Again the paintings of animals and birds are extraordinarily 
sympathetic while there are exquisite gems of decorative art 
in the panels of foliage and bird life. Immediately follow- 
ing the latest paintings in the Ajanta caves, we have the 
remains of cave paintings in Bagh in Gwalior State, copies of 
which have been made by pupils of the Caleutta School while 
the Principal of the Lucknow School of Art has published a 
small monograph! on them. These follow the Ajanta tradition 
and streugthen the view that there must have been through 
many centuries a great school of mural painters. Cave paint- 
ings have been newly discovered in the Madras Presidency at 
Sittanavasal near Puddukottai and ascribed to the seventh 


I The Bagh Caves by Asit Kumar Halder in the ‘Bengalee’ ; vide 
also the ‘Ripam,’ No. 8, 
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century, These paintings are in a Jain rock-cut temple again 
akin to the Ajanta style though less forceful and impressive, 
It is & moot question whether this great tradition suddenly 
disappeared from the land with the first Muhammadan inva- 
sions or whether it spread far and wide with the growth 
of Buddhism and was assimilated by local schools, and in that 
process lost its pristine vigour and assumed forms, the paren- 
tage of which has become in process of time and in course of 
development or deterioration a matter of uncertainty. There 
can be no doubt, and the Chinese themselves are the first to 
acknowledge it, that China borrowed from India not only the 
religion of Buddha but along with it the literature and the 
culture of Indian Buddhism, When China looked up towards 
India for inspiration in her higher thought, can it be doubted 
that her art, too, was profoundly influenced by the mother 
country of her religion ? There is a device used in the Ajanta 
frescoes of shading to obtain relief wholly unknown to Chinese 
art but which appears in the wall paintings of the Golden Hall 
at Horyuiji in Japan. We are told in Chinese books? that the 
principal painter of the Liang dynasty introduced this purely 
Indian technique into China and it was thence carried 
into Japan, This is perhaps not a great matter by itself 
. but the testimony of the -Chinese witnesses is of great 
importance, Through China this art tradition was brought 
to Japan, It was carried into Central Asia, Khotan, 
Tun-huang, Turfan and other places either north-ward from 
India or through that great country which reached such a 
marvellous perfection in art as to outshine the besb that 
India could give at a later age. In recent times it is 
becoming a fashion with western students of art to deny or 
under-rate the art influence of India on other Asiatic countries 
but we think such an attitude does India no small injustice. On 
the other hand it would be equally unjust to say that any of 


I G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallava Painting. 
2 A. Waley, Chinese Painting, p. 83. 
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these countries owed its art entirely to India. Each had its indi- . 
genous art, probably each was largely influenced by Indian art 
but that art was so assimilated that it was the country's art 
which remained though made immensely richer, Banners and 
wall-paintings occur in the Central Asian find-spots notably at 
Tun-huang in which we can glimpse the art of Nepal and 
through her Ajanta. But the greatest influence exercised, 
and quite naturally, on the art of these Central Asian ` 
regions was by the contemporary art of China then in a 
truer sense a living inspiration than Ajanta on account of 
China’s intimate relations with them. Hach of these Central 
Asian remains is in consequence hardly anything more than 
Chinese provincial art. The picture of the child in the pain- 
ting from the grottoes of the Thousand Buddhas? is typical of 
those paintings in which Chinese art stands out vividly. 

After the cave paintings the next documents in the art 
history of India are not temple walls but the miniatures of palm- 
leaf manuscripts of the Buddhist religion. The scene has shifted 
and these manuscripts do not come from western India or from 
the south, They come from Bengal and Nepal (Plate I, A.)? 
but stil in the graceful attitudes of the divinities and in the | 
scenes from Buddha’s life they are an echo of the art of 
Ajanta though a far-off echo. We are told that the minia- 
tures of the two most important of the existing manuscripts are 
copies of older paintings executed in Nepal before the end 
of the llth century. The painting of mythological pictures 
in Nepal and Tibet was, and still is, a stereotyped art which 
has descended from old tiles. If this be true then these are 
not the earliest but probably the last remains of an art of 
illuminating manuscripts which may have existed for several 

centuries earlier, Here, too, we have drawings which depend 
for their beauty mainly on the sure handling of the brush in 


I The Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XLVI. 
2 A. Foucher, L’Iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde, Pl. V. v, 
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Miniature from a palm leaf Ms. of the Pala period 
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The birth of Mahavira — 
Miniature from a Kalpa-sütra Ms. dated equivalent to 4480 A. D, 


Ghose Collection 
I H. Q., June, ]926 : 
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drawing the outline though the simple but vivid colour 
schemes, in which again as in all the cave paintings mineral 
colours have been employed, are most striking. We find 
Nepalese manuscripts on paper in succeeding centuries all 
repeating this same hierarchical art but the hand of the pain- 
ter has now lost its magic touch and compared to the earlier 
palm-leaf examples the later work is poor and weak. The 
painting of the Nepalese and Tibetan banners is analogous 
to this art though on a larger scale, The debt of Tibetan art, 
whether plastic or pictorial, to Nepalese art, and I would say 
through Nepalese art to Bengal art under the Pal emperors, 
admits of no doubt, 

We go back again to Western India—to Guzerat and Rajpu- 
tana, and there, almost in the beginning of the fifteenthcen 
tury, we find another art—the art of the Jainas, which, though 
nob wholly dissimiliar to some of the manuscript paintings 
of the Buddhists, nevertheless, has some strongly marked 
characteristics in the peculiarly angular physiognomy of the 
men and women and in the extraordinary drawing of the 
big eyes which are unduly elongated and often projected to the 
nose and even beyond (Plate I, B.): One of the earliest dated 
illustrated Jain manuscripts of the 5th century, a beautifully 
written and beautifully illustrated Kalpa Sttra, isin my posses- 
sion. In these manuscripts we for the first time come upon that 
lavish use of gold by painters which later became such a feature 
of Mughal, Rajput and Kangra art, These people wrote on 
silver and‘painted on gold and in the early manuscripts the 
whole space? filled by a miniature appears to have been coated 
with gold which was covered with a rich scarlet pigment to 
form the background while on the shining gold itself were out- 
lined the forms of gods and heroes, colour being used only for 
the dresses and ornaments, These manuscripts, too, we would 
say, are survivals from an earlier age when Jain artists 


I According to Coomaraswamy, Notes on Jaina Art, Journ. Ind, 
Art., vol, 75, p. 9r, but the statement seems to be not strictly accurate, 
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decorated palm-leaf manuscripts with these identical scenes and 
which goes beyond the earliest Jain illustrated palm-leaf manus- 
cript now known. This hieratic art gradually changes its 
characteristics after the sixteenth century under the influence 
of Mughal and Rajput art as we now know ib; ib gravitates 
towards the latter till in the eighteenth century it becomes, 
indeed, a form of Rajput art. Of very great importance 
in the-history of Indian painting are the painted covers 
of Jaina Mss, very early examples of which are in my 
collection. From the religious art of the Jainas, let us 
turn to what has been called Jaina secular art. Our 
knowledge of these is derived mainly from a series of 
paintings illustrating the story of Lor and Canda and an illus- 
trated manuscript of the Vasanta Vilas about which we havo 
heard lately.! In all these illustrations we find the character- 
istic features of Jaina religious art but there is nothing 
in them for which we must connect them with. Jainism. 
I am convinced that these examples of the so-called Jaina 
secular art are in reality survivals of the early. arb expression 
of the people of Rajputana prior to its development under tho 
eourb patronage of the rapidly growing Rajput principalities, 
which, as is well known of Chitore, prized the art of painting 
equally with poetry and music. We find the salient character- 
istics of these paintings—this very type, indeed,—far and wide 
in the painted book covers of the United Provinces, of Orissa 
and even of Bengal, examples of all of which are in my 
collection, but there appears no reason for calling the art of. 
any of these countries, associated: as they were when these 
specimens were painted with the worship of Rama or Krsna, 
Jaina arb or even Jaina secular art. A maturer expression 
of this artis to be found in the so-called “primitive Rajput 
Raginis,” examples from the earliest series of which are in my 
collection (Plate II), An apparently later series is represented 


i NC. Mehta, Indian Painting in the Fifteenth Century—Ripam, 
I925. 2 
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in the Coomaraswamy collection in Boston, Have we not 
the same eyes here though more naturally drawn ? The faces 
and dresses have changed, . . Now we are in the age of Rajput . 
chivalry and kings and warriors figure in these paintings. 
It is not possible to deal with this absorbing theme of the 
origin of Rajput art in this paper but I throw out my 
suggestions which I hope to work out later. It is certain that 
Rajput art was not a sudden outcome of the Mughal rule, 
. A foreign civilization cannot affect the arts of a conser- 
vative people unless there is peaceful intercourse between the 
two, This relationship certainly did not exist between the Raj- 
put states and the Mughals till we come well into the reign 
of Akbar. Authenticated specimens of wall-paintings at 
: Bikaner, Amber and Udaipur go back to. the seventeenth 
century and earlier examples may exist at other places, 
Before proceeding to deal with the art of Rajputana and the 
Western Himalaya ib would be proper to say a word regarding 
the Mughal painting. Persian painting was introduced into 
India by Babur and was patronised by Humayun. Bub it was 
in Akbar’s reign that that phase of Indian art which we style 
Mughal art developed. The emperor, who was passionately 
fond of painting, was the most magnificent patron of arts 
that India, or possibly the world, has ever known, His painters, 
the great majority of whom were Hindus, were no doubt at 
first considerably influenced by the great Timurid and Safavid 
schools, especially by the former; but they soon developed 
an absolutely distinctive style from which foreign elements 
vanished. This was Mughal painting—the painting fostered: 
by -the Mughal emperors.’ It was the product of the com- 
bination of Hindu talent with Muhammadan technique. 
It drew its inspiration mainly from history and was pre-emi- 
nent in portraiture, It drew marvellously realistic portraits 
full of character and individuality (Plate III); ib delighted 


I A.K. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Paintings, vol IL, Pts. I, II, 
IIIA and IIIB, . 
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in depicting battle fields and court scenes, in illustrating 
the hunt and anecdotes about monarchs—it was an art 
. patronised by kings and existing for their pleasure and 
glorification. It rarely makes that strong appeal to the 
imagination which much of Rajput art and Kangra art does, 
Mughal art at its inception like Persian art was an art of 
illustration, Akbar employed his court painters in maguifi- 
cently illustrating beautifully written manuscripts, As illu- 
.minators they are scarcely inferior to the Persian masters while ° 
as portrait painters they stand unrivalled in Islamic art, 
Altogether Mughal art is more virile than the more pleasing 
art of Kangra, Rajput painting iu the seventeenth century 
was largely influenced by Mughal art, though characteristic 
differences of style and temperament are observable, The 
Rágamálà paintings above referred to are the finest products 
not only of Rajput but of all Hindu art. The term Rajput 
painting has been used so far to include both the paintings 
of Rajputana itself and the paintings of the numerous small hill 
‘states of the western Himalayas. But, while the art of 
Rajputana, especially of Jaipur, after approximating closely 
to Mughal art had in the latter part of the eighteenth | 
eentury deteriorated considerably, the hill states, led by the 
Kangra school, developed an altogether new style which was ° 
known locally as the Kangragalm,! The best products of the 
Kangra painters date from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century till about a hundred years ago. As the poli- 
tical power of these small states almost vanished with the rise 
of the Sikh power, their art, which was the product of kingly 
patronage, also suffered and though painters continued for 


I Kangra District Gazetteer, I883-84. The passage is of such 
importance that no apology is needed for giving it in full: “Kangra ki 
qalm is a phrase occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who 
profess to be able to distinguish the gqalm—meaning touch ‘or style 
in this case—of a sort of school of illumination and picture-painting 
that is supposed to have flourished at Kangra,” 
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sometime longer their art has nothing of the beauty of the 
earlier work. Some earlier paintings which have been attri- 
buted to Jammu but probably belong to the Kangra and 
neighbouring districts are remarkable for their rich mineral 
colouring, bold draughtsmanship and vigour of composition, The 
best examples of this eurlier art are the large Ramayana paint- 
ings of the siege of Lankain the Boston and New York museums 
and in my own collection. Love was the absorbing theme 
of Kangra art and the theme the artists selected viz., the love of 
Radha and Krsna, has been the favourite theme of Indian poets 
from Jayadeva to Rabindranath. Here I may mention that I 
have been fortunate enough to secure a unique series of lovely 
illustrations of the Gitagovinda and an illustrated Nayiks Ms. 
by Mahakavi Ray. The special charm of Kangra paintings 
lies in their delicacy of line and grace and their use of colours 
of extraordinary richness and purity which European artists 
may well envy, There are marked characteristics in the 
drawing. The figures are nearly always in profile and the 
pictures of ladies with long fine eyelashes, unusually lengthened 
and beautiful languishing eyes, straight and slightly pointed 
` noses, slightly pointed chins and fine delicate faces less oval 
than the Mughal ladies are a type in themselves—the loveli- 
ness of which a poet alone can describe (Plate VI)? Whereas 
the painters of Mandi, Garhwal, Guler, Judd and Jammu 
looked to Kangra for their inspiration we have no evidence that 
the painters in Rajputana—in Jaipur, Alwar, Udaipur—ever 
developed the distinctive technique and manner of Kangra, 
Mention must be made of the painters of Basohli, who deve- 
loped a distinctive and rich style anterior to Kangra and 
_ excellent examples of whose work are the Gita Govinda illus- 
trations in my collection mentioned above. 


I See Introduction by Percy Brown to the Catalogue of a Loan 
Exhibition of Paintings from the Ghose Collection, I925 

2 The reproduction very imperfectly conveys the rare quality of. 
the original 
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The art of Bengal, and of Orissa (which is closely related to 
Bengal art) must be mentioned here, though neither has been 
recognised so far by writers on Indian paintings. The subject 
is unfamiliar owing to the rarity of examples. The painting re- 
produced on Plate IV is a remarkable specimen of painting 
on cotton cloth so often mentioned in Sanskrit literature. The 
painted manuseript covers of Bengal (Plate V) with their vigour 
of draughtsmanship, their wonderful colour composition and 
their illustration of the spirit (of devotion for they deal mostly 
with Vaisuava subjects.such as the love of Radha and Krgna 
or Caitanya’s samkirtans) are of surpassing value in the history 
of Indian art, A word should be said about the early Ramayana 
rolls which in colour and composition have the qualities of mural 
painting inspite of their technical deficiencies and which vividly 
recall Egyptian paintings and the paintings on Greek vases. 
It is worthy of note that they were the work of rustic 
wandering minstrels who: recited their songs as they unfolded 
their graphic representations of the Ramayana story 

In the ancient art of Ajanta the bold linear construction 
is easily recognisable and is mos: effective. The line drawing 
is brushwork. For beauty of outline the great Mughal and 
Rajput painters are hard to beat. Their line is a fine sensi- 
tive but firmly drawn line, often done, as in the;oase of Mughal 
` paintings, with a single squirrel’s hair though the Kangra 
artists did not disdain the use of ochre and even pencil. We 
find the line drawing again asserting its claim as a powerful 
. medium of expression in the folk-art of Bengal from the begin- 
ning of the last century right down to about fifty years back.- 
Once again the line is drawn with the brush, not with a fine 
hardly visible single hair, but with a brush which with one sweep 
as ib were boldly draws whole figures in which. line and curve 
blend in rhythmic harmony. The drawing of Siva at the foot 
of this article is a fair example of this art. Apart from this 
folk-art, what has been the art history of India from the middle 
of the last century ? Under the strange assumption that the 
fine arts never existed in India and that western art principles 
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The bearers of offerings to Krsna 
Old Bengal painting on cotton cloth 
Seventeenth century or earlier 
Ghose Collection 
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The Tantrik worshipper surprised by Vaisnavas 
Painted Ben~al manuscript cover of the seventeenth century 
Ghose Collection 
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were good and wholesome for the Indian, the arb schools in this 
country for a long time confined themselves strictly to the 
teaching of western art without. taking into account the 
natural instincts and traditions of the race, Opinion has ° 
changed mainly owing to the efforts of E, B. Havell, and the 
importance of a study of old Indian art as a part of an 
artists training is now generally recognised. On the 
other hand, it is worthy of note that one of the foremost 
exponents of old Indian art has recently made this weighty 
pronouncement: “Tradition is a living thing and utterly 
unlike the copying of styles, which has replaced tradition 
in modern life. No such failure of energy, as archaism 
‘represents, appears in Indian art before the twentieth | 
century”. The new Calcutta school is a reaction against 
the Europeanised art of which Ravi Varma remains the 
type. It is the outcome of a renaissance of Indian 
culture brought about by that very education which 
in the domain of art had such a baneful effect. Disillusion- 
ment has taken place as regards the utility of copying western 
models, We see born out of the tense yearning for the 
revival of the glorious traditions of old Indian culture a new 
enthusiasm for the fine craftsmanship of the older schools. 
It is thus really a resuscitation of artistic craftsmanship mo- 
delled upon old Indian art, The new school is first and fore- 

most Indian. From this Indianness has arisen its respect 
` for a long neglected medium and rejection of a medium 
altogether foreign not only to Indian but to all Asiatic art. 
In its imitation of the conventions of the old schools, in its 
insistence on the forms of arb of a bygqne age beautiful in 
their simplicity and in their choice of subjects for artistic treat- 
ment from the old mythology.and romantic traditions, ib is a 
revival of Hindu painting at its best, Butthere are modern 
artists who are not content to follow the old tradition. In 
their attempt to strike the imagination they are essaying the 
best methods of the Far East and all that is new in the West, 
Let us wait and see where all these efforts will lead us. Mere 
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copying of old models can never produce great art ; what is re- 
quired is creative power, Happily a few of the leading expo- 
~nents of the new school have shown proofs of this gift, They 
are the teachers of the coming generation. With the joy 
. of hope we await a new dawn fragrant with flowers which have 
bloomed in the night to illumine the artistic life of the people. 
To conclude, the old art of India ever haunts us like a 
sweet enchantmónt wafting faint perfumes , of lost ages, lost 
beauties, lost glories, The passion for that art will grow in 
the fullness of years, While the art of India will continue a 
revivifying and ever present influence in the land of its birth, 
it will receive the respectful homage of all who will try to 
understand it in every country and in all times to come. 
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Bengal Pata drawing — Ghose Collection. 


_ The Kedarpur Oopper-plate Inscription of Sti Candradeva 
PART I. INTRODUCTORY 


This copper plate inscription was discovered at Kedarpur village, 
Police station Palaig in the district of Faridpur in 4३25 B.S. and 
it is now deposited in the Dacca Museum 

The copper-plate bears on the top an inscribed seal with the emblem 
of the Buddhist Dharmacakra and two couchant deer on two sides 
Below the wheel is inscribed ‘Sri-Candradevah.’ 

The epigraph is of a quite peculiar type, for it comes abruptly 
to an end after a description of the lineage of a certain Candra family. 
The inscription begins with a benedictory verse wherein the Triratna 
is mentioned. Next, is mentioned one Pūrņa Candra who seems to 
have led his army in expeditions. From him sprang Suvarna Candra 
noted for his purity of character. His illustrious son was Trailokya 
Candradeva. He seems to be the first person. in the family to 
have carved out a considerable kingdom and to have assumed the 
title of Maharajadhiraja. Though he conquered his opponents he 
was not much attached to worldly passions and. was a Buddhist. From 
-him sprang Sr Candradeva who first assumed the imperial 

title. The copper-plate ends by mentioning him, as in camp at Sri 
Vikramapura 

Two other inscriptions of this family are already known, viz., the 
Idilpur copper-plate inscription of Sri Candradeva of which a summary 
by late Babu Gaügamohan Laskar, M.A. was published in the Dacca 
Review, (I9I2, October) and the Rampal copper-plate inscription, also 
of Srt Candra edited by Professor R. G. Vasak, M.A [E. Z, vol. XII 
(793-7974)] | 

Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattaéali published a version of the text and 
a reduced facsimile of this new epigraph in the Bengali monthly 
` Pratibha for Agvin, I326 B. S. 

As the engraving was badly done, the epigraph must be carefully 
examined before accepting the important conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Bhattasalin from the apparently unsatisfactory version of the text, publish- 
ed by him. Accordingly, I was directed by Babu Aksaya Kumara Maitreya 
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to re-read the inscription, with the help of the reduced facsimile impres- 
sion issued in the Pratibha and also of a rather unsatisfactory ink estamp- 
age, (procured from the Dacca Museum), and placed at my disposal. 
The copper-plate bears an inscription on one side only in Bengali 
letters of the early IJth century and the language is Sanskrit through- 
out, the first fifteen lines being in poetry divided into 7 verses, and the 
rest in prose. 
. From a more careful examination of the text, it is evident that the 
composition is not really so corrupt as Mr. Bhattasali thought it to be. 
Butin restoring a corrupt text the proposed emendations should. 
as little alter the metrical arrangement or sequence of thought and 
sense as possible, Also to make out a text from the confusion and inter- 
change of the five nasals and anusvara, ‘ja’ and ‘ya’, ‘ba’ and ‘va’, ‘na’ and: 
‘na’, and of the three sibilants, etc. is not philologically impossible. Besides 
these difficulties, mistakes might also result from the composer's and the 


I The first and the chief part of this article was prepared (as 
early as the first quarter of I920) during my tutelage to Babu Aksaya 
Kumara Maitreya, CLE, as a Govt. Post-graduate. Research . Scholar 
in Archaeology at Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, when Professor 
Radha Govinda Vasik, M.A. (now of the Dacca University) was the 
Hony. Secretary of the Institution. 

Then, I.took note only of the Bengali paper on the epigraph in ques- 
tion, published at the time by Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattaéalin, Curator, 
Dacca Museum. He has also lately published an English version of the 
text in Zp. Ind., vol. XVII, No. r2. In the latter version, which I have 
duly referred to, Mr. Bhattasáli has fully modified his chief conclusions, 
on a line with the suggestions made in this paper, though no reasons are 
stated for this change of opinion. My paper, however, could not unfor- 
tunately be published previously, as a typed copy of the paper, together 
with the only estampage in my possession submitted to the- /. B. O. R. 
S., was, I was told, somehow lost. 

It was however possible for me to proceed to the Dacca Museum 
in the first part of July, I924, in order to examine the plate and to 
check my readings and conclusions. 

As I do not find any reasons to change or modify any of these, 
my paper is published practically in the original form--as the necessity 
for bringing out my new edition of the epigraph still remains intact, 
especially on account of the importance of the critical notes .given 
and the problems discussed. ` 
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engraver's insufficient knowledge of the language and lastly from lack 
of the latter's technical skil! 

A comparison of Mr. Bhatta§alin’s readings and interpretations 
with those, herein proposed, will show the points of agreement and 
difference. As the latter are striking and the epigraph is peculiar, 
it is absolutely necessary to consider one by one; the more important 
points of difference as they seriously modify the propositions adduced 
by Mr, Bhattasalin 

Mr. Bhattasali reads and translates the 3rd §loka as follows :— 


नासौ faust न कुलाधिरुढ़: 

किन masia पूती भरि i 

तथापि कल्याण gaira: 

सुवश चन्द्र सूमुक्रतो ततोभूत्‌ ॥ 
‘Parga Candra was not purified, did not ascend to such a position 
. in a good familly—pure and respectable, by nature, therefore, he was 
‘not? [Vide प्रतिभा, आश्रिन ( १२२६ ), ४० २३६] | 

Some pages, later, Mr, Bhattasali reads the same lines as follows :— 


नाशी विशुद्धो न तुलाधिरुढ़ः 
fai, प्रकृत्येव पूतो afte ॥ 
तथापि कल्याण quu कल्प: 
aped चन्द्रस्‌ Tat ततो भूत्‌ ॥ l 

The first two lines he further corrects as ate eee ae: The. 
4 lines are translatéd as follows :— . 

"He was not pure ; he did not ascend the balance, ie, he was not 
pure or born in a.princely family—though, by nature he was of good ` 
character and respectable. Nevertheless, from him sprang a son, 
possessed of virtue and likened to the auspicious gold, Suvarna 
Candra by name.” [Vide प्रतिभा, pp. 238-239] 
^ Also “there is a &/ega in the &/o£a, viz.—' Gold is freed from impuri-, 
ties and weighed in balance. Pirna Candra was not made like that, 
but was, by very nature, of pure character and noble; and inspite 
of the above-named d;ficiencies (a son named) Suvarna (gold) 
was born from him. More plainly speaking,—he was not, personally 
‘Suvarna’ (gold) but was the father of ‘Suvarna’ (gold). There is also 
a little more indication in the two words विश्व and genfiae that Pirna 
: Candra was not pure like the Brahmanas, etc., nor had he the position 
of Ksatriya princes who are weighed in balance ie. he neither 
belonged to a high class nor was born in a princely family." [The 
quotations are literal translations]. 
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But all the above conclusions of Mr. Bhattaéalin are based upon 
erroneous readings of $/o£a 3, which should be read as follows : 
नाग्नौ विशुद्धो न तुलाधिद्ढ़ 
fart, प्रक्ृत्येव युतो गरिस्णा 
तथापि कल्याणसुवण qu. 
सुवख चन्द्रस्सुक्तती ततोभूत्‌ ॥ 
Its proposed translation is also given herein, some pages below. 

I, Mr. Bhattasalin's [previous] readings violate metre and also his 
corrections are unnecessary, while he takes (both in the Bengali and 
the English versions) the first two lines of Soka 3 to belong to Pürna 
Candra, though they really refer to Suvarna Candra. For the above 
reasons, Mr. Bhattasalin’s readings of s/ota 3 and consequently his 
interpretations, also, are untenable. 

2. Mr, Bhattasali secondly puts forward a very importart proposi- 
tion, viz, the identification of Dipaükara Srijfiana Atisa with the 
2nd son of king Sri Candra and his descent from the (Sadhu) Sahu 
or Saha caste. Before accepting this important proposition it is 
necessary to examine if there are the necessary and sufficient grounds i 

- for such conjecture, 

Mr. Bhatfasalin’s arguments may be stated as follows under three 

heads :— . dis 
a. Atia was the 2nd son of his father Maharaja Kalyana fr, 
the then king of Vikramapura. As Ati$a was born in 980 A.D. 
consequently his father must have ruled at Vikramapura towards the 
last quarter of the _Ioth century. According to Tibetan historians 
Atléa belonged to the great Ksatriya race called Dsahor (साहोर). 

&. “The copper-plate is inscribed in Bengali letters of the Io-irth 
century. That a certain king Govinda Candra by name ruled in 
Eastern Bengal is-known. But the fact that he was a king of the region 
governed by the Candra family, ie, was a successor of Srt Candra is 
undoubted for his name does not appear among Pürna Candra's three 
successive descenda.its, whose name we know. Consequently Sr 
Candra's date may be fixed with certainty as 975-r000 A.D., approxi- 
mately,” [Translation]. [Also, vide Introduction, pp. 6-7 of मयनामतीर गान 
edited by Mr. N. K., Bhattasalin, and Mr, Vaikunthauath Datta]. 

¢, “Another fact is to be remembered here. While speaking of 
Pürpa Candra, the founder of the Candra dynasty, the composer of 
the Kedarpur Inscription writes, as in the following verse" [3]: 
हिट ०१० that is, Pirna Candra was not purified, and did not ascend 
to such a position in a good family—pure and respectable, by nature, l 
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. therefore, he was not" “In this, has not a clear hint been given, - 
that Pürga Candra did not belong to a caste whose water could be 
used ?". Also, “following upon Mr. R. G. Vasak's publication of the 
Rampil Inscription of Sri Candra, Mr. Siva Candra Sil wrote a note 
in the साहिब proposing a restoration of text, viz., 'Rohita-gi[ri]...therein 
the point discussed was tliat‘ the Candras did not belong to any 
caste whose water could be used”. “From the Kedarpur copper-plate 
Inscription, we know of Sri Candra-deva's complete freedom from 
worldly attachment" [Translation]. 

From -the above agreements Mr. Bhattasáli comes to the following 
conclusions :— 

“The name and time of Atiéa’s father Kalyana Srr are in complete 
agreement with those of Sri ‘Candra, the grantor of this copper-plate. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the famous Buddhist learned man 
Dipaükara Srijfiana Atia was the second son of Srt Candra, the 
grantor of the Vikrampura copper-plate.... Of. him alone, could naturally 
be a monk son: like Atisa...Again, we learn by another way that 
according to the Tibetans Ati$a was of the Dsahor race. Perhaps 
mention is unnecessary, that the Tibetans hinted that 3084 belonged 

.only to the Sahu’ (Sadhu) caste, who are known at present in the 
society as Sahás. Consequently it is found, there is agreement about 
caste also. We are enabled; somewhat, to be sure of Atisa's nationality 
and family." FO ४ 

‘Taking first, the last set of Mr. Bhattasálin's arguments, the pro- 
posed reading in the Rampal plate, viz. रोहितागि [R] and its identifica- 
tion are open te objection on linguistic and other grounds :— 

(i) For, the present Rohtasgadh (Dist. Sahabad) cannot represent 

.the ancient site सकितार्गि & ?). The word we (fort) appears in -Bengali 

. language also, and is generally derived from Sanskrit «iz, possibly 
because the Prakrt asétis from Skt. wa meaning (ditch) [vide mamam 
and षड्भाषाचन्द्रिका ]. But the word ae does not appear, on the contrary, 
in the Bengali compound tem: (generally derived from Skt. 
aeua fort-commandant), while it is a component part of the old 
and modern Bengali word गड wis the second member of which 
(ats) is probably of Desi origin. The word as therefore is very probably 
traceable to a Desi or even non-Aryan source, and it cannot stand_ for 
कोट, much less for fifi; or the word as is to be derived from 
Skt. कटक? [Cf old Bengali form Ñg. from Skt. wea]. 


I According to my learned friend Prof, Sunttikumar Catto- 


/ 
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Rohitas or Rohtas is very probably derived from. Ofeara. As the 
maxim “नामैकर्देशेन नासमावग्रहर्ण”? is inapplicable रोहिता cannot stand for रोहिताश्व 
Also रोहिता is in the feminine, while faftis masculine, In the second 
verse of the Rampal copper-plate exigencies of the शादंल-विक्नीडितन्‌ metre 
also require the 8th akgara to be long, and the oth and roth akgaras 
to be short. Itis not therefore certain if the restoration should be 
रोहितागि| रि+ ?] and also whether the word is to be construed as रोहिता+ 
a+ [7] or as रोहित + अगिः [7] 

(ii) Also, Trailokya Candra is mentioned in the Rampal copper- 
plate, as "the support of the royal majesty smiling in the royal 
umbrella of the king of Harikela", and as king of «ét [vide E. Z, 
vol XII]. Though 'it cannot be definitely known what political 
relation, if any, this king of Candradvipa had with the king of Harikela,’ 
it is probable that their mutual relationship was friendly ; it might have 
been one of (a defensive and offensive) alliance or the one might have 
. been a faithful feudatory of the other, In either of the cases, the 
two kingdoms occupied contiguous positions. Also रोहितागि[रि ? ] 
the original seat of the Candra family cannot be far removed from these 
two kingdoms ; for, to put the site in Dist, Sahabad would lead to a 
presumption (unsupported by facts), viz., that the whole area from (Dist, 
Sahabad) रोहितार्मि[R?] to Candradvipa was under the sway of the 
Candras. 

Probably रोहिवागि| रि+ 2] refers to some hill (originally surmounted 
by a fort ?) of red रोहित ( लीहित ) sandstone or ochrous rock and is to be 
located in East Bengal 

But the theory of Piirna Candra’s descent froma low stock is, as 
‘has been already shown, unfounded.! 

But it is interesting to note that the mention of Sri Candra's 
absolute freedom from worldly passions gains additional weight as Srt- 
Candra probably became a Buddhist monk, being clad in yellow ( पोत; ). 
But it is strange that he should nevertheless undertake conquering 
expeditions in all directions. Again it does not appear if his father’s 
capital (and so naturally his also) was at Vikramapur, where he is 





padhyaya, Ind. Germ. *ghrdh *gy-»* grdha (construed from Skt. grha) 
—»Pkt. gadha, Bengali sio, Hindi we. 

I This mistake is however stil not rectified in the English 
version. For see Hp. Ind, vol. XVII, No. I2 and contrast pp. t90, 392, 
v. 3. 
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mentioned as.in camp at the time of issue ofthe Inscription. It 
would be interesting to compare side by side the descriptions of the 
princes of the Candra family found in the two copperplates, 


Rampal Copperplate 


Pürna Candra was born in 
the Candra family of aferfa[ fe ?]. 
It seems, he dedicated holy images, 
erected ‘pillars commemorating 
victories and also issued copper- 
plate grants (verse 2). ` 


He was not a king. 

His son was the Bauddha 
Suvarna Candra, so named as 
his mother, while pregnant was 
satisfied of her desire to see the 
rising lunar orb with a golden- 
moon (v. 3-4). l 


His renowned son was Tyailokya- 


Candra. 


He was a most virtuous person- 


among his paternal and maternal 

relations, and his fame spread in 

all quarters. | 
‘The support of the royal 


Fortune, smiling in the royal um-. 
brella of the king of Harikela', he 
. was the powerful and politic king. 


of Candradvipa (v. 5). - 

He was a devout Buddhist 
( परमसौगतः ) and 
His much esteemed and devoted 
spouse was the fair Srü£aücanz 
(v. 6). 


The handsome SriCendra was 


born of Trailokya Candra and Sri- 


Maharajadhiraja. . 


Kedarpur Copperplate 


Pürna Candra was a prosperous 


‘man, He led his armies on expedi- 
- tions 


(verse 2). 


. From: him sprang Suvarna 
Candra, who was by nature posses- 
sed of purity and dignity ( v. 3). 


Tvailokya Candra possessed 
auspicious and handsome appear- 
ance and was fearful of the other 
world. He comforted the kingdom 
of animals and was famous for his 


virtuous deeds (v. 4.). 


Covetous of conquering the 


tract (of earth) encircled by waters 


(and yet unattached to objects of 
enjoyment) he vanquished his 
enemies in battle (v. 5). 


Trailokya Candra was a patron 
of the Good Path and was a devout 
‘Buddhist ( परमसीगतः ) He was a 
Maharajadhiraja. 


From him sprang a son, the 


‘handsome SriCandva. He shunned 


3 
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Rampal Copperplate 


kaficana under the auspicious Aa/a- 


Kedàüvpur Copperplate 
cruel deeds, appreciated merits 
and avoided finding faults with 


yoga asterism. From -his bodily 
marks astrologers foretold of his 
future kingship (v. 7). 


others. Sightly, clad in yellow 
(dtm), he was free, possessed of 
many virtues and was free -from 
worldly attachment (v. 6). 


He undertook victorious mili- 


A prudent and famous king, he 
tary campaigns in all directions - 


- brought the whole country under 


his sway by throwing his enemy (v. 7) and first assumed the’ 
.(orenemies) in: prison -(v.8). He imperial title of परमिश्वरपरमभड्टारक 
assumed the Imperial Title He महाराजाधिराज; | ' i 


was the donor of the Copperplate 
grant. £ 


It is not clear if the epigraph was at all meant for issue, for it does 
not give the occasion and purpose of such. Mr, Bhattasalt is of opinion 
that the epigraph is:not a deed but might have been one of the 
copper-plates kept ready beforehand in the royal archives as sorts of 
‘blank forms, the other portions of which were filled in, whenever 

necessities arose for the issue of. deeds of gifts 

But, if such plates (with only the preamble of documents inscribed) 
were kept ready for futuré^use, why should Sri Vikramapura be at - 
all mentioned ? Copper-plate records might have been issued from 
other places also, which wouid ‘ead to the presumption (until recently - 
unsupported by facts) that similar other records with names of other 
places were also kept ready for immediate future use.! -It is not certain 
if-Sri Vikramapura in the plate is a proper name at all indicating. 
a particular locality. Or, possibly the military 'encampnients were 
made generally at points of strategic importance like Vikramapura, 

The composition of the copper-plate is poor. The verses are full 
of useless repetitions and unintelligent play over words, and there are 
some grammatical mistakes, too ; but these are mostly trivial. l 

The engraver’s work is also unsatisfactorily done and seems to be that 
of a novice or an illiterate man. It cannot be the work of a clever forger, 


I For see | Yajiiavalkya, Acaradhyaya, Rajadharmaprakarana, 
$lokas 348-320 and Vijtiinegvara’s commentary thereon, 
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The seal, however, seems to have been attached after the plate 
was inscribed, as the letter ‘bha’ (a ) in]. r is destioyed in the process 
of fixing the seal kd y 

: But it is not clear when were royal seals attached to deeds,—whether 
before or after their formal execution. There are no authorities on the 
point supporting the theories. डे , 

But for the seal it would have been possible to find in the plate 
an unsuccessful attempt on the part of an ergraver to carry into 
execution an equally poor specimen of a composer's work, 


PART II 


In the preceding pages have been discussed at length Mr. N. K. 
BhattaSalin’s highly unscientific -attempts to patch up a relationship 
. of Dipaükara Srijfiana Atiéa with the Candra kings It is 
unfortunately yet necessary to deal with another series of equally 
` wild speculations of his, again, to connect the Candra kings with 
Kantideva, who is known for the first time in Bengal history by the 
recent discovery of an ‘unfinished coppcr-plate inscription, Mr, 
"Bhattasalin's arguments are given in his recent Bengali article 
बिक्रमपुर’ published in the vernacular monihly, भारतवष्र for re, I332 
B. $. and may be translated as follows::— 

(a) “Historians were in the belief that, of the distinct royal 


The discovery, lately, from Chittagong of a Copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion of Kantideva of a similar type, purporting to have been issued. 
from Vardhamanapura, however, in the opinion of the editors of the 
epigraph “seems to confirm the view, entertained after the discovery of 
the Kedarpur plate of Śrī Candra, that the common (metrical) portion of 
copper-plate grants made by the'same king used to be inscribed pre- 

iously in large numbers in the manner of printed forms, the formal 
grant being actually inscribed subsequently on respective occasions," 

Vide the new Chittagong Copper-plate of Kantideva by D. C. 
Bhattacharya, MA. and J. N. Sikdar, M.A. in the Modern Review, 
November, 3922, pp. 6I2-I4.. 

Could these two plates represent attempts to prepare Küta-sasanas 
(forged charters)? Nove of the charters is however.a clever, piece of 
work. so far as the literary composition of each is concerned, . 
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families of East-Bengal, the Candra. kings were the first. Now it is 
seen that. Kantideva’s family is older than the family of the Candras 
This conclusion had to be arrived at chiefly through a comparative 

study of the alphabets of the copper-plates of Küntideva and Śri- 
candra, Besides this, the manner of drafting this Copper-plate record 
also testifies to its antique character. Copper-plate inscriptions of the 

Candras—Varmans—Senas are all fashioned after the same way. But: 

in Kantideva’s copper-plate, the name of the capital is mentioned first, 
`- following the ancient charters as खलति औसञ्जयस्कन्धावारात्‌ S सानपुरवासकात्‌ | , 
It has been stated already that the copper-plate inscription is 
incomplete, the donative portion does not exist in it. The portions 
which would occur in all copper-plates, viz ode to deities, recital 
of the merits of the royal family and proclamation of the royal 
order, were engraved on several copper-plates which remained in 
_ the royal achives, and when necessities arose the donative portions 
. were engraved and the plates handed over to the Brahmanas 
receiving land as legal deeds of gift. A similar unfinished copper-plate 
of Sricandradeva of the Candra family has also been found. The 
: contents and the readings of this were published by me in the Pratitha 

fof I326 B.S., its better readings having been published in the Ep. Ind., 
vol. XVII, p. 388, The copper-plate of Kantideva's inscription. has 

many defects,—the unfinished inscription of Sricandra mentioned before 

is full of mistakes on account of the engraver's deficiencies. Perhaps 
-for this reason only these two plates were not utilised. Also, it would 

not ‘be- improper to suppose that, both these royal families having 

lasted for a short period only, no sufficient time could at all be found 

to turn the engraved copper sheets into charters.” 

. (6) ‘*However, both these unfinished inscriptions are invaluable - 
fon historical purpose, In- Kantideva’s inscription we got information 
of ‘a new .royal family. Sricandradeva’s inscription also has rendered 
great help in. determining the history of the Candra family. Kantideva’s 
.copper:plate was to have been issued from Vordhaimina-pura-visaka, i, es, 

at Vardhamüna-pura site was situated the capital of Kantideva, Where 
isthis Vardhamina-pura? My friend Mr. Radha Govinda Vasak has 
supposed that. it is not different from the. present Vardhamaina . 
situated in Radka}. But Kantideva has addressed in his copper-plate 
to future kings of Zarzi£eü mandala, From :this the clear meaning 
understood is that he was himself king of that.very Harikela mandala. 
That: Harikela is another name for. Vanga. only—there is no doubt 
about this ;; and: though =the. name is found. in -the copper-plate:.of 
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Kantideva in the form Harikelg, still there can be no serious objection 
on the part of anybody to admit Harikela and Harikelü as not different. 
That by Panga was meant in olden times a piece of land, defined 
by boundaries: as in the following way—is my opinion, Of old 
Vaiga—the Meghanida was on the East, the Madkumati on the West, 
the Dhavalegvari on the North and the sea towards the South. 

If Kantideva >s determined as king of this limited region, then it 
is unnecessary -to say that his capital could not possibly existat all 
in Vardhamüna of Radka. Consequently the location of the capital 
Vardhamanapura is to be looked for within this limit. The ruins of 

-a big city are still observable at a place now familiar by the name of 
` Rimapila, situated at the confluence of the old Brahmaputra and the 
Iechámafí, on the North-Eastern part of Vi&ramapura. Besides this; 
ruins of another old city are existent at the place called Kotal-pada 
of Faridpur District. But the city of Kota/-pida belongs to the Gupta 
period and the proof of it has been given elsewhere. It has also- been 
stated elsewhere that the ruins observable in the, environments of 
Rimapila are the remains .of the ancient city of Vikvamapura 
( प्रवासी, १३२९, शीविक्रमपुर ओ ताइार उपकर). This ruin extends over an area 
covering about 5x5 miles. This extensive city appears to have been 
founded by Kantideva’s family. This city founded at the confluence 
of the Jechamuti and the Brakmapstra grew up very quickly through 

ommercial prosperity and became Vardhamanapura truly in name.” 

(c) “Among the ruins of this Vikrampura city, a copper-plate of 
Sricandradeva was discovered. Mr. Radha Govinda Vasak has published 
its readings in the Ef. Ind., vol. xu. “In this inscription there is written 
an enigmatic statement regarding Sricandradeva’s father Trailokya- 
candradeva, who was born in that line of the Candras, (of whom there 
were many families), which possessed Rohitàgiri. This family was 
of great prosperity Z. e. was possessed of money and wealth. Rohita-giri 
is clearly the name of waa? hills in- Tripura District, After 
this the enigmatic statement about Trailokyacandra is this— 
आधारो हरिकेलराजककदच्छंतस्ितानां PI 

wares बभुव शृपतिददँपे द्लौषोपमः । 





‘“I&2 Mr, Bhattaéalin’s transcriptions of proper names andjof Skt. 
texts are characterised by sad mistakes. «merum is the correct name (and 
not लाल-साइ ) for the hills. हरिकैल and इरिकेला have been always written 
wrongly as vRüw and हरिफेला। The Skt. texts have also to be totally 
rewritten, l i 
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Let attention bé paid a little to the hidden meaning 

Candrudvi~a is the ancient name ‘for the major portion of 
Bákhargaüj Dist. It falls within Hartkele kingdom. Consequently, 
Trailokyacandra grew to bea vassal prince under the Jarikela king. 
But, by the way, Trailokyacandra was also likened to the receptacle - 
of the royal fortune of Harikela i.e. the king of Harikela had to 
depend on Trailokyacandra either for pecuniary help or fighting strength. - 
What resulted. from this reliance upon others, on the part of the 
Harikela king is clearly understood from this, Trailokyacandra. had 
received the Candradvipa by offering help of money. or arms, His 
son Sricandra became the king of Harikela himself, after supplant- ' 
ing the sovereign family. Rohitagirt and its surrounding area were ` 
already in the hands of the Candras. So Sricandra became now 
master of Tripuri, Noakhili, Dacca, Faridpur, Bikhargaity. To 
mention old names, he became paramount king of Samatata and 
` Vanga. 

(d) “Who is this -particular king. of Harikela, possessor of the 
Kakudacchatra. Opening the dictionary, one would see that Kakuda 
has many meanings. One meaning is ‘snake’. If this meaning be 
accepted, then it must be understood that the royal parasol of this - 
Harikela king was engrayed. with ‘serpent.’ Of course it could be l 
taken in other way too. Now look at Kantideva’s copper inscription, 
It is observable in the royal seal attached to its top that there is in 
it the figure ofa fourfeeted lion in a temple with thrice bent arch— ` 
which seems to be the figure of Nrsimka from the mention of the 
destruction of Hiranyakasipu in the inscription. Below it is written 
in raised letters—त्रीकान्तिदैब; । | Ericircling the lower portion of the whole 
seal are two big hooded serpents with tails intertwined "S 

These two serpents are so big and conspicuously engraved that 
they do not seem to have been used simply for decorative purposes 
It seems to me, it is the Kakuda mark of the royal parasol of the 
Harikela king. And that from the hands of this Kantideva, Sricandra- 
deva-snatched away Havikela.” 

(e) “Sricandradeva’s copper-plate inscription is issued from the city 
of Vikramapura. What was named Vardhamanapura in Kantideva's - 
time, became, being won by the price of valour (vikranta), famous 
as Vikramapura. In I030 A. D. approximately, the Varman kings 
purchased with this price of valour Vikramapura from the Candras. 
From the last Varman king, at the sdme price of valour, Vijayasena 
purchased Vikramapura in I090 A.D. approximately. All copper- 


` 
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. plates of the Candra and the Varman kings and many plates of the 
Sena kings are issued from the capital Sr Vikramapura,” 

It is necessary to deal first with Mr, BhattaSalin’s most important 
arguments contained in sections (c), (d) and (e). 

The learned editors? of the new Chittagong copper-plate of Kianti- 
deva have tentatively fixed the date of the inscription on paleographical 
considerations as between 750-850 A.D. Another great Bengalee . 
epigraphist? has proved cónclusively that Sri Candradeva's copper- 
plates are older than Bhojavarman's ‘copper-plate, by comparing two 
test letters ‘Sa’, and ‘ha’, of the epigraphic alphabets of both. But 

- it is impossible to push the date of Sri Candradeva’s inscriptions 
earlier than the xıth century A. D. l 

The. determination of Kantideva's time is based on especially 
the comparison of the letters ‘ma’ and ‘na’ of the epigraphic 
alphabet of his -copper-plate and even if the period 750-850 A. D. 
be a little too early, more than -a full. céntury at least intervenes 
between Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could both be regarded as contemporaneous. If there be no proofs 
of the synchronism between the two kings, the one could not be 
supplanted by the other. However it is not relevant here to discuss 
the dates given by Mr. Bhattasalin for the seizure of Vikyanpura 
‘by the Varman kings from the Candras and later on of the same, by 
the Senas from the Varmans. But it is not yet possible to fix them 
with such certainty as Mr. Bhattasalin. has done so dogmatically. . 
The data are not yet available to arrive at such close approximations. l 

In.his previous Bengali paper 7 प्रतिभा, Mr. Bhaftasalin had put 
the Rohitagiri at Rohtasgadh but he has now transferred it to the 
other extreme of the compass from N. W, to S. E. and placed it at 
Lalmai (लालमाइ) hills in Dist. Tippera. There are seven hill ranges 
stretching N. to S. and separated by valleys or marshes, in Tippera 
District and Hill Tippera, between the Mayanamati hill on the West 
and the Lushai hills on the East. All these hills are of red colour. 
But the Tripurà hills are of red earth, not of stone. The colour 





I Profs. D. C. Bhattacharya; M. A. and J. N. Sikdar, M. A.—The 
New Chittagong Copperplate of Kantideva—Modern. Review, Nov., 
I922. | 
2 Mr. Rakhaldas Vandyopaidhyaya--वङलार इतिहास ।. १म भाग १३२१ । 
परिशिष्ट भ i ET २७७ | l 
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might be due to admixture cf iron in earth. Five miles to the west . 
of the city of Comilla midway between Padtkada and Meherkul 
Parganas, there is a hillock called मथनामतौर पाहाड़, from which, in the 
southern direction, extend the araarshill s for 72 miles, averaging only 
30 cubits in height, and‘ inhabited at places by the Tipras 

Many are the stories or legends connected with it e. g. there are. 
at places on it, blocks of stone 8 to Io cubits long and 2 to 2% cubits 
in circumference said to be fossiliszed bones of asura hosts killed 
in battle with Candi. There is on the amars hill'a temple with 
an image of goddess, most likely «t, and the place (hillock) is called 
चग्डीमुड़ा। . There are holes in front of the zaz zr said to be sunk at. the 
pressure of the knees and elbows of Hanumat while paying obeisancé 
to the goddess! 
. ~ According to the local legends,? a king called गोपीचाँद (Gopicá d) 
dwelt in the northern portion of the hill range, while his daughter 
dwelt in the southern portion. The northern part where Gopicà d dwelt 
personally was called after his mother, Mayanamati, मयनामती Were 
and the southern. part was called after his daughter, awa, the 
लालमाइ पाहाइ । The. name has nothing to do with the red colour of the 
earth. All the seven hill ranges are red, and every one might have 
been so named if colour was in question; while the local legends 
associate लालमाइ पाहाड़ with the daughter of GopIcid~—.लालमाइ ‘the fair 
damsel', as the word might mean. 

The North Indian early vernacular literatures have preserved many 
different legends, in diverse versions, about ग्रोपीचाँद, मबनामती and the 


I Iam much indebted to Babu Satiscandra Ghosa, Asst. Manager, 
Sarail Estate, Tippera, and to Pandit Rajanikanta Majumdar, 
village Kenduyai (किन्दा) P.O. Agartala, . Tripura (Hill Tippera) for 
these local informations and my thanks are due to them, See also 
विएरार भुगोल आ भारतवर्षर बिवरण.। य्रीचन्द्रकान्त भौसिक। चान्दपुर। १९२१। | 

2 Cf. the early literature of the local dialect : गोरचविजय--शैेख waster”, 
मरहम प्रणोत। सुन्सी wage करिम साहित्य विशारद सम्पादित। साहित्य-परिषद्‌ ग्रयावली--सं ६३ । 
कलिकाता। १३२४। ` - 

` मूल एः uy एके राउलैर घरे दुइ चारि ars । 
सोल सय कदलि एकला मिनर ठाइ d ३०५ - 
परिशिष्ट go uo—" qn gre प्रदति-न्दगुलिर पाअ वा पाओ, साअ वा माओ वा माइ 
eeo onaf रूपे व्यवहार प्रणिधानेर योग्य। संस्कत भाषाय उक्त शब्दगुलि यथाक्रमे पाद्‌, AAT ee 
प्रति! “सिये” ( azarae माइआ” ) अर्थ ‘ara’ अनेक जायमाय TAWA छड्याळे |? 
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masters of the Nathapanthin (Yogi) 5९८--गोरचनाथ! etc. The travails 
of गोपीचाँद form some of the finest specimens of early Bengali Literature.’ 
The sect however, is very old and probably grew up gradually during 
. the Pala period, though the masters (गुरु) were possibly more ‘ancient 
still. 

Rohitagiri must be expected to have been of respectable height 
and.of rock. As the names of places generally survive in popular 
. memory, aud the arqarshills etc. areconnected with the legends of गोपीचाँद 
and probably not older in age,? so far as the name is concerned— : 
for these reasons, and on account of the insignificant size and 
difference in structure, the identification of Rohitagiri with it must be 
rejected, Rohitagiri must be looked for elsewhere, possibly farther in 
the S. E, within Hill Tippera near Rangamati. We have’ authentic 
record of the name being older. An inscription in stone of the Buddhist 
Mahinivika Buddhagupta of Rakta-mrttika has been discovered in the 
Wellesley Dt. of the Federated Malay States. This Rakta-mrittika is 
identical with Rangamati on the Karnap&uh. : - 

One more important issue. was raised by Mr. Bhațțasālin, regarding 
the Kakuda-cchatra of the Harikela king. The generally accepted 
senscs of the word Kakuda inthe Koéas are all given in the Sadda- 
kalpadruma under ककुदः । (प्राधान्यम्‌ Ta तत्‌ तु aaam se we 
sf WIND! इत्यमरः ॥ पर्वताग्रभागः ॥- इति तड्ौकायां खासी ) | . 

Roth and Böhtlingk’s Sanskrit Wörterbuch gives one other meaning 
of Kakuda, on the authority of Suśruta, ‘a species of serpent’ ‘eine 


I Bendall, Subpasilasamgrahe, fol. I, p. I. “Wassiliev gives 
authority for the identification of one Anabgavajra with Goraksa 
skilled in magic (žanra) who lived under Gopala. The latter reigned 
in ‘Eastern India’ ( Gopala I cf Bengal, A, C. 800).? ” 

z Some antiquities have been discovered from time to time in 
the Lalmiai hills, About 40 years back, as my informant Pandit Rajan? 
Kanta writes, the half-buried: remains of a brickbuilt house was 
discovered there, ‘thickly overgrown by shrubs and creepers, .The 
Comilla Dt. Board utilised these materials as rubbishes for constructing 
roads! All traces of these remains are perhaps obliterated, by now. In 
the northern portion of the hills i, e. near मयनामती, are still to be found 
heaps of old bricks underground. Lately, a small brick temple has 
been unearthed near the dak bungalow of Maharaja of Tripura in making 
excavations along the direction of an underground passage. Some 
ascetic appears to have performed sacrifices and worshipped here. 
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Schlangen—art. According to the latter, the serpents which have - 
hoods, with marks of disc, plough etc. on their heads and which 
move with rapidity, are called (दर्वौंकर) Darvikaras, This class of . 
serpents is further subdivided into कृष्णसर्प, ARIAT, =e nup, TT, महापद्म 
etc, Kakuda, as the name of this subclass of Darvikara serpents, 
is an arbitary designation given by Susruta,!'and as the copper-plate 
or stone inscriptions—Prasastis or Sasanas are not Vaidyaka works, 
the Kosas of Amara etc. would have greater authorities, there, to 
determine the 86686 of .any particular word, in accordance ‘with the 
accepted principles of the Saógz£as? l 
आधुनिकस्तु ed न शत्तिनित्यस्यैव तस्य तथात्वात्‌ । dew we हरिणा 
आजानिकश्चाषनिकः सङ्केतो द्विविधो सतः । 
नित्य आजानिकसत a: शक्तिरिति गीयते ॥ 
कादाचित्कसाधनिकः शाख्रकारादिभिः कृत इति | 
This kakuda is an arbitrary and obscure proper name ‘for a species of 
serpents, given by Suéruta and does not mean serpents in general. 
As this word in the compound akuda-cchatra, also cannot be proved 
to have been used.as a proper name, it cannot be taken to mean ‘a 
serpent' and so the meaning of the compound must be taken in the 
only possible sense ‘an umbrella with royal device.’ What this 
particular device on the royal parasol was, it is not now possible to 
know with certainty, for it might not necessarily have been the same 
as that.on the royal seal (the Jafichana or crest) of copper-plate charters, 
We know of the originally uniform practice of having one device for 
- the Jafichaná or crest, aud another device for the dhvaja or banner. 
According to the prescribed rules? for affexing royal seals to. 
copper-plate. charters, the Raja-mudri of Kantideva's inscription not 
only consists of the two hooded serpents but the most important and 
indispensable portions are constituted by the crest and the legend 
contained in the heart-shaped projection of the copper-plate. It is 
now necessary to discuss the ‘possible significance of this royal seal 
with a view to identification of the figure, engraved thereon. 
. The comparison pf Kantidéva to Nrsimha in a &ésla-&lo£a, - firstly 
on one hand cannot Be taken as offering sufficient clues to the determina- 
tion, exactly of his religious faith, when we take into consideration 





॥ सश्चते कंल्पस्थानमू--अध्यायः 9 | 

2 शब्दशक्तिप्रकाझिका । नासप्रकरणम्‌। कारिका २३। 

3 Imp. Gazetteer, vol, II, (ryoo}—J. F. Fleet—Epigraphy, p 
32. Also see Ditto.— D. K, D., 299 note 4 
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“parallel cases. On the other hand the inscription opens with a saluta- 
tion to the Jinendra, and Kantideva is called distinctly a परम-सौगत। 
We know that all existing copper-plate inscriptions of the Pala emperors 
begin with invocations:to the Buddha but they and their wives or 
daughters were often compared to Brah manic heroes and heroines, gods , 
and goddesses, while Nārāyaņapāla himself compared to ग्रीपति, अग्नि, नल, 
etc, offered lands for थिवभट्टारक and पाशपत आचार्य परिषद in his Bhágalpur 
copper-plate. Even if the copper-plate charters of the Palas did not 
mention by name the Dharma-cakra-mudrd, no scholar would suggest 
that the Palas were not Buddhists and the device in their seals was 
that of the Vzgnu-cakra 

On the other hand, the liberality to Brahmanic shrines on the part 
of the Buddhist kings and their familiarity with the sacred lore and 
traditions of Brahmanic faiths indicate the want of sectarian bias and 
religious intolerance of the period, Kantideva’s inscription also reflects 
the same spirit of religious freedom. In view of the above facts and 
he consideration that worshippers of such a 9/८ (बाम) form of Visnu 
as Nrsimha were always rare even among the. Vaisnavas, it is unthink- 
able that a devout Buddhist king like Kantideva would bea devotee 
of Nrsimha. The identification, suggested by Mr. Bhattasalin, of the ` 
figure ín the seal with this deity must therefore bave to be altogether 
` rejected. . And for its possible identification, we are not entitled to go 
beyond the indications suggested by the inscription itself and to drag in 
< and raise issues otherwise unconnected. If Kantideva was a Buddhist, his 
royal seal must be also Buddhist or at least non-sectarian in character. 

We must have to interpret the devices in the seal accordingly. 

. We know ofthe existence in ancient India of architectural and 
sculptural motifs, decorative devices, and artistic, ieligious and social 
traditions and other institutions which were perfectly non-sectarian in 
character and formed the common heritage of all the great Indian 
religious faiths. To such categories belong, for example, the symbols 
of the lotus, the vajra and the lion, the elephant and the figure of 

Laksmi, which have been freely represented or made use of by all 
Indian sects. Though toa ara the symbol of the lotus has the addi- 

tional significance .of Sakasrara, the lotus, par excellence; and the 
fiery eyes of the lion peering through the darkness of night stands for 

phana-drsti, and the elephant in rut for moka, as it knows not the 
goad. While, the Buddhist would understand by the symbol of vajra, 
the vi$va-vajra, and the symbol of the lion would suggest to him the 

Lion ofthe Sakya clan (wtefüw ) or the voice of the Zathagata pro- 

L H. Q, JUNE, 7926 i : 42 
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mulgating the Law in the roaring voice of a lion ( सिंहनाद ); and the 
-symbol of the elephant would mean the white six-tusked elephant 
form, which the mother of the Blessed One saw in her dream. 

There seems to have been times really, in India, when the Tathagata 
himself was not. yet represented .in images or figures but the principal 
events of his life were indicated by symbols. Thus.the bull, the 
constellation of Taurus under which the Tathagata was born, stood for 
the Nativity, or the Mahabhinigkramayam was indicated by a pair of 
foot-prints and so on 

Considering the early period to which the copper-plate of Kanti- 
‘deva belongs, the figure in the seal must be taken on the above 
grounds as that of the Lion, symbolising srefüe, the lion of the Sakya 
clan or dim promulgating in thundering voice ( सिंहनाद ), which has 
been heard through ages, the sacred Law, the Saddharma 

Again, look at the form-of the seal in Kantideva’s copper-plate 
itis the form of a leaf of the Bodhidruma, the Nyagrodha perhaps 
‘Or, the form is that of a-lotus-bud halfopened seen from thé profile, 

' or of the shooting rays of a fire-flame ( रत्रदीप ) with which the Dharma 
dispelling the darkness of ignorance’ or guiding the Samgha across 
the ocean of existence? is compared. Compare also the form of © 

_ the Cintamani—the flaming jewel, the Buddhist touchstone of fabulous 
` efficacy—of the shape of a half-opened lotus-bud ( इंषदुब्निन्नपक्षकोरक ) | 
It is also one of the prescribed forms’ of the ghanta of a Buddhist 
shrine (चेत्य)--“मनागुन्मीलदस्मोजसुखी |” 

‘The question might be asked, what do this pair of serpents stand 
for, or signify ? What could be the purpose.of choosing. a pair of 
` serpents for portrayal ? The reason would be the same, as why Indian 
artists choose garlands of flowers and jewels to hang down pillar- 
capitals, and creepers to twine around or wigas to coil about pillar 
stems. The determination of the exact types and forms of the 
decorative motifs and ornamental devices was in each case guided by 
artistic necessities or suggested by artistic possibilities of the situation. 
On the one hand, the curved formation of the seal, shaped like the 





i In Sri-Candradeva’s copper-plates. 

2 In Kantideva's copper-plate. 

3 Also ‘compare the form of the Buddhist votive terracctta 
medallions, some of which have pointed leaf-like shapes (of the Nya- 
grodha leaf ?), 
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lotus-bud, would fit in more harmoniously with the sinuous grace of 
serpents. On the other hand, the jewelled niga-mithuna, coiling their 
tails in close embrace, would more 'fitly support between themselves 
both, something of a form suggesting the Cintamani, the fabled jewel 
-shaped like lotus-bud 

Contrast with this seal of Kantideva, the seals in 5७ Candradeva’ 
Kedarpur and Rampal copper-plates. Inthe Rampal plate, the dharma- 
cakva-mudra is enclosed by successive rings, the outer-most of which 
is beaded} and capped by a jewel, This simple ornamental ring 
as if-rests on a smal] oblong pedestal without decorations 

In the Kedarpur copper-plate the outermost enclosing ring of the 
dharma-cakramudré is highly decorative. The ornamental pattern 
suggests the savtha-laté ora halo of curling tongues of fire, rather 
sikha of a flaming lamp (दीप) to which Dharma is compared. The 
pedestal on: which this halo rests, is accordingly highly decorative, 
suggesting the graceful lotus-leaves, . 

From the above considerations, we come to the conclusion that the, 
nagas in’ Kantideva’s copper-plate were necessitated simply by the 
artistic exigencies (of attaching a'seal of peculiar shape, for example,) 
of the metal worker’s craft. 

It is now necessary to discuss Mr. Bhattasalin's minor arguments 
contained in sections (a) and (b). . 

Kantideva does not seem to have been a paramount king. Certain- 
ly Mr. Bhattasali was right in rejecting Prof. R, G. Vasak's identi- 
fication of Vardhaminapura with Vardhamana, the town of Burdwan 
in Radka, for the simple reason, that the capital. of a kingdom, 
could not be situated outside its territorial limits. But. as it is impossi- 
ble to prove that the Candras took by conquest from Kantideva, who 
flourished a century earlier, this city capital of theirs, the changing of 
its name, subsequently, to Vikramapura, by the Candras is unthinkable.* 


I This enclosing beaded rim might be suggestive of the string 
of counting beads, yapa-mala, enclosing a figure of the /sta-devaté or 
his Pratita (symbol) 

2 Kantideva might have been probably contemporaneous with 
Pürga Candra, Šri Candradeva's great-grand-father, who might have 
flourished hundred years earlier. From Kantideva and Parma Candra 
there might be synchronisms between these two royal lines, -+ 
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Also, though we have instances of important capitals bearing double 
names, e. g., Gauda and Laksmanavati, Pataliputra and Kusumapura, ° 
really these were instances of new cities being built on older sites. 
The older names of places would survive in popular memory for centu-. 
ries unless, for instance, more magnificent cities grow up there 
completely out-shining the older ones. 

Vardhamanapura must therefore be regarded as different from 
Vikramapura,.though its exact location is at present indeterminable on 
- account of the lack of exact data. Again the doubt may be expressed. 
if Vardhamánapura be a proper name at all, or agam corresponds to the 
“भिवईमान--? or 'प्रवईसान-? -put before विजयराज्य। वईसान-परवासकात्‌ would then 
simply mean ‘from the prosperous (gx—capital) city. Though the land 
given away need not necessarily belong to the province from which any 
- deed be issued as Mr. Bhattasali however thinks, apparently the name. 
.of Vardhamana is found -only much later in Vallala Sena's Sitahati 
copper-plate as श्रीबईसान-भुक्ति, and not वर्द्सान-पुर i 


Text of the Kedarpur Copper-plate Inseription of 
Sri Candradeva.* 


L.i [Om] svasti | 
Vandyo Jinah sa bhagavān karun-aika-pütram | 


L 2. .  Dhammo=pyasri vijayate jagad-ekadipah 
[Read warferdi ] 
L. 8.  ys'-sevay& sakala [eva] mahünubbavah 


samsira-piram =upagacchati bhiksu-saüghah ll [t]. 





+ Mr, Bhaffasalin’s readings: 
Verse I, .. Readings, same as mine. Vasantatilaka Metre, . 
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L. 8. Piirna 
Candra iti Sriman =4sin = 
L. 4. - es nBsira-jam rajah | 


Verse 2. Readings, same as mine. (With scansions). 


ए. 3. पूस 
L. 4. चन्द्र इति श्रीमानासीन्नासीरज cs | 
Bengali } 000 0 —~ o 07000 o——- 
version | बखीषण( प mm (षि)लु [व] सा त प'व स प॒ व 
; L. 5. ०-पाः (3) ॥ (२) 
English version. Ditto. 


. » Note, “This corrupt pide has not been properly interpreted. The 
letter g after a(?) is not seen on the impression. A plausible emendation 
which I would offer, with much hesitation though, is यस्मा [द्‌ दि] ष [:*] सि 
[8*] y: [ख] and translate the passage thus : ‘afraid of which (ie. dust) the 
enemy (kings) sought refuge under ‘his parasol giving up (all) shame.’ 
H K. S.” 

Verse 2. Note. The readings of the third pada of this Anustudh sloka 
are very unsettled and one afsara seems to have been totally omitted. 
and this could be restored to its proper position only throügh metrical. 
considerations, But as the miazvis of some akgaras are immaterial, it 

, creates additional difficulty here. The scansion of this anusiubh verse 
would be as follows, indicating by ciphers as before the aksaras whose 
matras are immaterial 

0000——00;0000———0| 
0000——00;0000—— — woll 

Mr. Bhattaéalin's restorations and emendations would make his 

 Stha£gara of the third fide यो. long and the 6th aksara “q (fy 
short, whereas the contrary should have been the case. Also the form 
wwq is impossible grammatically zs the base is उषस्‌ | Judging from 
the general freedom from really serious mistakes of composition of 
this inscription, (though the’ standard of literary excellence may not 
be high), it is impossible to accept Mr. Bhattasilin's readings, 
restorations and emendations which are themselves wrong gram- 
matically and from the point. of view of prosody. Also, most of the 

` akgaras in the third pada, could not be read with certainty either 
from the estampage or from the plate. It is therefore important to 
discuss fully every possible reading of each particular aksara, arrived 
at both from the original plate and the published impression 
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ऊ ऋ [Je 








: * E 
L.4  yas[yà] P [ol | s| olsna ll futha Hhva 
3i fpu b 
| ye’ vva 
ya 





Readings of each separate. a£gar.:; of पाद (Alternative suggestions 
are bracketted together) 











अचर श्म श्य श्य 3X पम . दए: oF ca 
l o o : =< E ० ० 
x e 
i 3, ख़ s} S सो ष्ण a 
ate सा. प्र at sqa* — d 
— . है 
ai] *| gà* | 3. च. 
< पया क 
sar P ta} s| It T 
[?] y? ] titha 
yel. tu 
A {- vva 
| tya i 
"EE tthva 
Estamp- ET 
age » » » ? x. 33 pü 5% ” 
" . 
dieu E o 290, Vage 
ov z D^. k 
ag g FS HES Be Ss 
50 o , w 8० PARO 
58 2b $^ 8.5 ga 
o AC T 
2s RS TN S52 REB 
Fa x Ang 
AH > S 2.75 S 82^" e 
of 025. M ou 5725209 
2B 2 8 BL His Bg ea 
o - e ev 4 o n 
a 2 £ v ag BAe py 
oS gË है RDS 
R ecu Beg f 8 g8 gut 
emarks di aS 5 me Sz 
g o ed o 8 ITE FT 
E o d cC Oc Qo S 
Q áo v + ow 433 33 [5] 
oo SS 7 Pan sU... 
a "EE ZEE oo d 
a D Ss ui Sa x £m 
^*^" owe Q0 Dom oO on oz 
$ 0 ,'g o c o. a- 
x a cd o 4 + odo E B OO c 
ŠE a, «uu MLE SSS, 
SD r On S.A Bow o 25 
S d o. Oem gU Bre ROS 
i a $n. oc? 'o E 
8४8 id 2E Soci e 
N Q 5 ® Han ie 9 F Q Dm 
Og Hh. mo ES £a 2 
है le ar v a 0 d p 65 "o 
z Qa E US Uu o 8 
aw - — ex — B = Q 


The readings of the different akgaras are arranged, one after the 
other, in successive degrees of probability. And in expressing for the 
sake of uniformity, in roman letters, all possible cases, we have to arrive 
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L5 . m= tapa-tram = a-patra- 
| yeh] [२] [Anustubh] 


at the somewhat uncouth and complicated general formulaic form: 











* ` * . 0* h * 
— D -—- : tha : 
yas| ya] ' M s là s o | ana t] tu |; tthva 
pü vva 


ye 
ya |. 

It will be seen that the readings of Mr. Bhatt asalin suggested in hi 
Bengali edition of the epigraph (in प्रतिभा, ११२६ B. S.) and his Englisu 
edition in the Ef. Jnd., vol. XVII, No. I2 as also those suggested in the 
last paper, in the notes (by H,.K. S.), are not tenable and so necessarily 
are the interpretations 

It is found that one akgara of this third pada is missing and this must 
be located, from metrical considerations, before any restoration be: 
attempted. As the sth a£sara must be short, the position of the sth 
group of letters in the verse is untenable as all its possible readings 
show a long vowel. But as it can shift to the right alone, and that for one 
place only, its position is fixed as the 6th aksara of the faa. The first 
two akearas can be read and interpreted with some certainty ; it is a prono- 
minal base. Only the 3rd or the 4th aksara could therefore be missing. 

But unfortunately, any further degree of accuracy is not possible, 
as the ātrās of all the first four aksaras of each pada of anustubh ` 
&loka are immaterial for versification. Therefore, either of the third and 
the fourth aksaras might be missirg, and any restorations should take 
. note of these facts. All possible readings and restorations, based on 
epigraphic, grammatical and metrical considerations, and on both 
these alternatives are given-below. The readings from the original 
plate must be regarded moré authoritative. 

0 0 0 0 — ov 


। ) य स[ य](ब)प ष [सो] [Y 7 )[्य ]— 
Third aksara सञ+उष्य+ अत्य 
missing | ४) 7 भ[सो]() ) [ण] [yl 
स+ शर्ण + ऋतु-- 
3) sra[ या]्र(ह)र्षयो](† oe 
यस्य + अप्राहषे + श्रौष्ण ॐ भ्रत्य — 
4) wal या]प्र(वि)षायेऽपूव्व]—- 
(0. 0 ग्रस्त +अप्रविषये + अपूर्ब॑-- 
x5) wel या]प्रत6)ष[या][पूष्व |-- ेृ 
Be + WHT + अपूव्व-- 


Fou rth » 
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Lo» . 
^. . Nàgnau visuddho na tuladhirüdhah 
kintu prakrty-aiva yuto garimnà | 
tathàpi ka | 
` [ Indra-vajré ] 
L. 6. : - lyana-suvarnna-kalpah 
Suvarna-Candras=sukrti tatobhut ॥ [x] 
[ Upendra-vajrà ] 
: ( Metre Upajàti] 
Puny-àvalokah . para-lo 
L. 7. . . ° 5 | ka-bhiro = 
. rlokyah sams vasita-jiva-lokah 
` trailokya-samkirttita-pugya-kirtteh 
Trai- ^ F P 
L.8. lokya-Candre’sya  vabhüva ^putrah, als]. 
l [ Read «ua | l 
, Indravajra | 





` The reading of the fourth construction is from the estampage. The 
last construction is however impossible from metrical considerations, 
as the fifth aksara could not be long. The third construction 
gives the best sense though involves the greatest number of emenda- 
tions. There seems to have been a possible reference to the rainy 
season, wey% and inspite of all confusions, this seems to be apparent, as 
the parasol is mentioned in the next (4th) pada. 
Mr. Bhattasalin's Readings ;-- 
Verse 3. (Bengali version) 
नाशौ ( सौ ) विशद्धों तुलाधिर्ढः - ` किंन्तु nada पूती गरिश ( णुः ) d 
[Read also नासौ विशुद्धो न कुलाधिरुढः किंनु प्रहृव्यैव धूतो गरिणु। ` 
. Readings in Mr. Bhattasalin’s English version are same as mine. 
But he’ still seems to cling to his former wrong conclusions based on 
‘defective readings about Pürna Candra's low descent. See Ey. Ind., Vol. 
XVII, No, 72, p. lgo. Abstract of the Kedarpur plate. (v. 3.) 
Verse 4. Readings, same as those of mine, - 
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_ Catuh: payorasi-samapta-prthvi- 
jayabhilago vi- 


| L9 sayesv-aluvdhah [Upendravajra] 


[ Read लु ] 
. Yuddhesu nistrin$a-latà-jalena —— 
yo vairi-vahnim samay&ficaküra ॥ [3] [Indravajra] 
[ Read 2] 
{ Metre Upajati ] 


L. 30. Sriman Sri Candradevah samajani tanayas=tasya sad- 


varma-vandhoh 


[Read seit | 

krür-àrambbe say&luh paraguna-mukharo doga-vàd- 

[Read भयालुः ] aikamtikah 

L.ll. preksyah pito guņānām nidhir = iti vigaya-sakti-paksad- 
Td vipakse 
L:I28. yasmin-adhatta vedhà sriyam = atirabhasad = arthato- 
[Read ufa वेधाः ] namatasea [६] 


: [Sragdhar& Metre] 
L.i3. Sprstah  pàárthiva-pàmsu-doha rasa — Slaghüghana 
[Read पाथिवर्पांसुदोहनरसआ्ाघाघन ] ` 
diggajai =rnnetranam = animegatnh parihrto dürena 


vrndarakaih 
Mr, Bhattagalin’s readings (with scansion) 
Verse 5. Readings same 
Verse 6 
L I SSS MA A —À — — 


3 . 3 f an 


: Bengali Version 


L.2. auw स(द)यालुः ~ ~ ~ me ee eee ae 
English Version 
L.2. SAC » 


Bengali ,, TD "n 5 2 
English ,, ) Lj. — ¬ पीनो , ~, yer een 


Bengali,,  L.4. यखिनाधत्त-,= ~ ~,~ ~ रभसदर्थतो = ~ - -- 

N. There seems to be a mark however in the estampage below ‘a’ 
after wa, which looks like w#ira. Also contrast th- following akgara 
with af in line 33 and cf, with a inl 9. It looks ase rdhva (?). 


L II, Qu JUNE, 3926 i | |^. 48 
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L.l4. kesegv=apsarasam = a-pürvva-palita-bhrüntim 
samaropayan 


L.5. . Santino rajasam ragesu su jayino yasya dyumarggam * 


gatah|| [9 
[Delete €] 
| [ Metre Sardalavikriditam } 
L6. Sa khalu Sri-Vikramapura-samavasita-Srimaj= — 


"o _jaya-skandhā-vārāt = parama-saugato Maharajadhirajah . 


_ . — SriTrailokyaeandradeva-pàdánudhy&tah Parame$varah 
Li7. Paramabhattarako Mah&r&jadhir&ja : Srimàn 
Sri Candradevah kuésali 


Critical Interpretation and Notes 


"Om is indicated by a symbol called ss by वररुचि, (See below). It 
might indicate Gane&a's yw too 
V. I :—The Buddhist Triratna—the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 


` Saügha are mentioned. The Dharma is likened to a beacon for guiding ' 


‘the congregation of monks ( firgag ) across the sea of transmigration 
N.— This verse is practically identical with the opening verse of the 
Rampal copperplate. « in |. t seems to have been destroyed in fixing tlie 
seal. In l. 2 there are two mistakes of the engraver, In l. 3. the word va 
seems to have confounded the engraver. Jinah is the Triumphant 
or Victorious One—(the Buddha)—www aw —the sole receptacle of 


compassion: करुण is also the name of a Buddha. The letter « resembles . 


(the left) portion of स. There might have been confusion and mistake 
in engraving two partly similar letters, 

V.2 :—N.—Here, mistakes seem to have been committed both by the 

‘composer and the engraver, Unfortunately the facsimile and also’ the 


Verse 7, Km = ~ — NDA gis Soo 
. Bengali,  स्षट..पार्थिवपांसु दोहरस wares fea 
Version ^" :( स्पृष्टः पार्थिव पाथभिर्सदरसञ्चाघाघंन' दिग्गजे ) 
Eng. ,, , He ewe दोइरस्चघाघन दिग्गज 
(—-——7——-—.— दोहदरसभधाधनेदिसार्ज ) 
है -Li2, ——— Sse. 
B | | 
L4 = ~ aa गतः (e) ` 


Mr. BhattaSalin’s readings of the prose portion are same with mine. 
Only the preamble of the document (.? ) is actually inscribed, 
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impression (supplied to me) were both very indistinct at this point. Mr. 
Bhattasálin's readings violate metre and do rot give good sense. The 
proposed restoration of this corrüpt verse is based on the following 
considerations, There are several anuprisa-s and &/esa-s in this piece of 
composition and another asuprasa in.this very verse viz. नासौर-जं रजः 
‘it is therefore natural to suppose that there was one other $/ega in the 
words—sCmm-WW-W4—-, and also, these’ letters can be read with 
certainty. The letter immediately preceding, is either [a] or [a]; 
if it be part of the word ‘+e4#’, then '- wei is the last word of 
a compound which qualifies =raq-aq—‘parasol’ ‘for the purpose of— 

Also. the idea is well-known that the dust raised by marching 
troops served for kings the purpose of canopies or umbrellas, Also 
there:are authorities that umbrellas were decorated by feathers of birds. 

: King Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru gives in detail descriptions of umbrellas 
and of materials for their construction, one of which was feather of birds, 
[Vide gf (edited by’ Pandit lévara Candra Sastrin—C. O. 8 
No. 7), pp. 62-7-—अथ waga: ] 

Again Agnipuranam, chapter 245 [ Anandisram Skt. Series 
7906 ] 

चःमरो सुक्दण्डोऽय्मम्कव' राज़: प्रशस्यते ।. 
gafa रचित' मयूरस्य शकख च ॥ १ 
पचेर्वाऽय बलाकाया नं कार्य ferc । 
चतुरस्र व्राह्मणस्य Hb राज्ञश्च VARA ॥ २ 

[Also The Antiquities of Orissa (Vol. I, p. 08)—umbrellas; reprinted 
in Indo-Aryans (Vol; I, p. 266) by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra] 

“The Agnipurana (c. 224).........recommends other materials besides 
cloth for the construction of royal umbrellas. According to it, ‘it is 
conducive to the good of princes to have their umbrellas made of the 
féathers of geese or of péacocks, or of parrots or of the herons (vaka) but | 
they should not be made of feathers of various kinds mixed together? 

Therefore, the last word of the verse +wqa- very probably meant 
quaga. The stem of this word was probably अ-पब-यस्‌ (न पवयति इति 
अपवयस, from nominal verb /a-pattra-ya— + असि: “ श्रौयादिक: ४।२२-"मियननेऽ 
सिः पूवं वञ्च सवम्‌’ ”, Such verbal derivatives: are, however, by no means - 
‘rare, cf, aug “वि-दधातौति’ वेधाः and सुयशस्‌ “सुष्ठु waa इति’ gam. The gender 
of this last word अपवयस्‌ (in the neuter) in: the verse seems to have 
` been confounded as it was probably declined like वेधस्‌ (masculine). - 
The general sense of the restored text (V. 2) is as follows :— 
“There was one Pürna Candra possessing fortune, Clouds of dust 
were raised by: the: vanguard of his marching - army. - These served 
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[ ( mg, not simply for the rainy season alone) ('ewfiwà, out of 
occasion ) ( qw, for his person.) ] the purpose of an umbrella good. for 
‘use during the summer; but there was ६ difference, viz., that unlike 
ordinary parasols, which display birds’ feathers as decorations, this dust 

parasol had no such feathers” ^ 

V. 3:—Double entendre.—^It is not necessary for good gold 
( कल्याण-सुवणं ) to be further purified by fire and weighed in balance ; 
on the other hand, it has of itself the (requisite) weight it should have, 
( गरिम्णा ga: Y’. Suvarna Candra did not undergo further ordeais either 
by fire or by the balance but was by nature possessed of dignity. 
Consequently Suvarna Candra was only a little less than pure gold 
कख्याण-सुवण -कल्पः ) [— Pug कल्पप्‌’ | ] 

'N. The purificatory rites or ordeals mentionel in the verse might 
refer to Narada, 3, 252 [ S. B. E. The Minor Law Books—J. Jolly ] :— 

"The balance, fire, water, poison, and fifthly consecrated water are © 
the ordeals for the purgation of high-minded persons". [ cf. Yàjfia- 
valkya, II, 95 ; Visnu, I X, II ] 

N. Mr. BhattaSalin's readings have been already criticised. 
[ The first half of this verse refers to Suvarna Candra and not to 
Pürna Candra, as has been wrongly interpreted. | 

V. 4 :—4An instance of the composer’s fondness for play upon words. 
Several derivatives of लोक, (connected withy aq) are used and the 

.word d'« is repeated by the poet, very probably to show his high 
regard for बैलोकाचद्र Possibly there is a comparison of amag to 
the moon; both were पण्णावलोकः (of auspicious appearance ) ~ia: 
(for the one was heavenly, while the fame ef the other spread to the 
three worlds. Cf. the description of a लोकाचन्द्र in the Rampal Copper-plate) ; 
both of them comforted the animal kingdom wararfuasitadta: (the one 
being of soothing rays and the other a ‘devout Buddhist’ परमसौगतः ), 

V. 5 :--चतुःपयोराशिसमाप्तषथ्वौ जयाभिलाषी-—possibly here is also a reference 
to Trailokya Candre's being king of Candradvipa, etc. ( Vide Rampal 
Copper-plate ]. “With bis sword he overpowered his enemies just 
as the juice of medicinal plants soothes heat." l 

N. Several plants are known to produce cooling effects and remove 
heat-strokes e. 8. awa and बीरख। Several others remove poison. The 
juice of afa is very cooling 

V. 6 :--सदत्मंबो! (cf. परमसीगतख ) has reference to Trailokya Candra’s 
faith. Buddhism is called the ag ( the True Religion ) and also the 
wena: ( The Middle Path ) ; await is a mixture of the two. 

ac स( भ )arg: ‘Timid of doing cruel acts, As in the Epigraph, 
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the letter ^f is turned by extending the upper stroke only a little, 
into a ‘a, it is better to correct the ^? into a 'w' instead of into 
* as Mr. Bhattasali has proposed ; besides wary: gives a good sense. 
परगुणसुखरों etc.—'Sr Candra greatly appreciated whatever merit there 
was in others but was totally free from the fault-finding spirit,’ 
प्ीती-(wrongly read before as पीनी )—probably, ‘clad in yellow (garment 
of a Buddhist monk), 

N. There:is not much difference in the Epigraph between the 
letters q न and v; cf. अविरभसात्‌ (line ) [aa—would mean ‘fat 
heaving'—specially applicable to the female bust] 

गुणानां fafüffa—fSri Candra was the receptacle of several virtues and 
so he and he alone might be safely entrusted with the charge of one more 

precious thing’—with this thought, and with the greatest delight (अतिरभसात्‌) ' 
.the Creator placed Śri (Fortune) “अतो «wem in his worldly 
pursuits (7. e made him prosperous) and also before his name [or, 
ऊध्वं तो नामतञष--नास्रः wel], i e his name was हित Candradevah ( Sriman Śri- 
candradevah—Sri added to Candradevah) and not simply Candradevah 

N. The canonical rules for adding the word Sri before proper 
: names are as follows :— 

(a) “sient विशेषस्थानानि--* देवं ge गुरुस्थानं चेतः चेताधिदेवताः fag’ सिद्दाधिकांरांय 
aga उम्रदीरयेत्‌! -quoted in Raghunandana’s ders and sumere | 

Q) “ अघ ग्रीस॒खः-- 

sg: खामिनः पच्च इ wat चतुरो रिपौ । ज्ौशब्दानां aa’ fud Gara प्रवभा्थयी: ॥? This 
occurs in avafa’s पतकौसुद्मी। [V, R. S, MSS., No. 203-202. and Rajshahi 
College Library MS., No. K (a) I28.] 

“रभसो वेगहषेयोः? इति fer ॥ Of course रभस bas a meaning like ‘force’— 
properly ‘ay’ | But to interpret the word here in this way would destroy 
the beautiful poetical sense. Brahman using force on Laksmi! 
Certainly it could not be. ` 

V.7:—The restoration of this verse is based on the, consideration 
that elephants are fond of plunging in streams and ponds, and that they 
also scatter dust over bodies to keep off heat. Two alternate readings 
are suggested. The first, viz. दोइ[न] <el:] is based on epigraphic reasons; 
. there is not much difference in the Epigraph among the letters ‘a’, ‘a’ 
and “र? ;—ef. पीतो ; अतिरभसात्‌ (v. 6) ;--सौन्नासीर-जं । (v. 2). There might have 
been confusion between ‘#’ and « and probably ‘a’ has been omitted, as 
a result of that, ° 

The second reading—4gte-x« [ az, दुग्धरस-घारा gives the better sense ; 
but there is not enough space ; soit is less likely. [The reading दच 
is not apposite, as 'अयमिच्छामाव-वाच्यपि विशेषेण गर्मिंयौच्छायां प्रवुज्यते!--भानुजीदीचितः 
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The construction would be—. 

t पॉर्थिवपांसुः, दोहन-रसः ( दुग्ध-रस इति ) दिग्गर्जः झाघाघनं स्पष्टः or 

2 faata: एव दोइन-रसः, तख झाघया दिग्गज: घने स्पष्टः । 

“The grey dust of earth was touched full of delight, by the guardian 
elephants of the several quarters, as if it was the tasteful milk (or stream: 
of the milk-fluid) ; but the gods avoided it from a distance on account 
ofthe winkless nature of their eyes.” . 

N.—पाथिव refers to. ‘King’, it will be a noun and not adjective, 
ufaa-aty could only be.then taken as.a पष्ठीततृपुरुष which would mar the 
sense wholly]. Gods are called ‘अनिमिषाः’ on account of their winkless eyes. 

“The dust cloud raised during his many victorious fights went to 
the celestial regions after giving to the hair locks of celestial musicians, 
a false look of premature old age.” X 

N. The rest of the epigraph is in prose. The Emperor Srt Candra- 
deva is mentioned in the last line, as in camp at Vikrampur, which 
` was not therefore perhaps the seat of government of the Dynasty 


HARIDAS MITRA 


Sukra's Economies in Hindu Science 
(a) The Logic of Loka-hita (Utilitarianism) 

Political philosophy is, as the very title implies, a branch of philo- 
sophy. It may not, indeed, have to discuss the theory of percep- 
tion or the nature of reality with which the philosophies technically so. 
called have to deal. But in category as well as in substance the 
intercourse betwzen political philosophy and these other philosophies 
is intimate, 

How do the Sukra authors stand in relation to’ the philosophical 
systems of their days? A question like this may not be inappropriate 
to ask after having examined the economic categories and doctrines 
of Subraniti in the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, [vol. IL, part 
I (Political)]. The problem is to ascertain the real value of the materialism 
such as was propagated by the Sukra authors in the light of the pre- 
vailing bodies of knowledge in other fields 

We are aware that the world in which the authors were discussing 
their special problems, namely, those bearing on the. Sapsanga, was a 
richly diversified one in point of the number of vidyas. Their names ° 
are legion,‘ so to say, the authors have informed us (IV, iii, 45) ; and 
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more precisely, we are told, there are thirty-two primary branches of 
learning (IV, iii, 5I-28). 

So far as the so-called philosophies (darsanas) are concerned, the 
Sukra authors know them to be perhaps more than six. It is clear, 
at any rate, that the conventional six are quite well known to them. 
But it is interesting to note that the six have not been mentioned by 
‘them “as a group” (IV, iii, 55-56). 

This isa curious item and, incidentally, may possess some value 
iri the question of chronology. The relevant passages in the Sukraniti 
cannot, certainly, be as old as the times when the philosophies were 
not yet known to be six. These must have to be accorded a date 
posterior, say, to Haribhadra’s Saddarsana-samuccaya-sttra. 

- But how far posterior ? The fact that the authors do not call the 
philosophies six in number in the same breath as they describe the 
vidyis as thirty-two seems to point to a period in which the figure 
6 as indicating the number of philosophical systems has lost its special 
significance, Can we then take it that the intellectual atmosphere 
is oriented to the conditions which gave rise to Madhavacarya’s 
Sarvadaréana-samgraka (i33t)? But of this more, later (sub- 
section, d). 

The impact of all these sciences, and especially of the six philo- 
-phies on Su£ramii may be postulated as a matter of course, That 
the authors were working ex rapport with the professors of other 
academies, is evident from the chapters on minerals, plants, animals, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc. These chapters.may, indeed, 
be regarded as almost wholesale incorporations from specialised ` 
treatises on the. subjects dealt with. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any rate, the impact 
seems to be not so much one of assimilation as of antipathy and 
repulsion, The authors. are quite explicit on tbe question of their 
intellectual credo. They are thoroughly convinced that their own 
science (#itzéistra) is more important than every other science (I, 20-24). 
For, what food is in the physical organism of an individual, that the 
nitisastva is in the body politic. 

The authors do not certainly. disparage all the sciences. outside 
their own field by'name. They have singled out only four, namely, 
grammar, logic, Mimamsa and Vedanta (r, I4-20). We are told, for 
instance, that one can master a language even without studying 
grammar. In the same manner, treatises on logic may be dispensed 
with by persons who are bent-on the pursuit-of truth. Similarly, one 
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. does not have to memorize Jaimini’s lectures in order to master the 
rituals necessary in Vedic performances. Nor is it an absolute necessity 
to study the Vedantic disquisitions in order to be convinced of the 
frailties and littlenesses of the “world and the flesh. 

The comparative insignificance of these four véayas is further 
exhibited from another angle of vision. ‘Not every human being on’ 
earth, we are to understand, is likely to be in need of these sciences. 
And as these sciences have no utility outside their circumscribed 
horizons, they can be useful to a very limited ‘number of persons, to 
the “specialists.” But what can the teeming millions do with these. 
specialized branches of knowledge,—thé men and women of the work- 
a-day world who have to pursue their com monplace round of duties ? 

The position of Sukra authors has been most categorically declared 
at the very commencement of their work. “Other sciences,” say they 

: “ate but krivatkadesabodhi, i,e., have for their subjéct matter, certain 
limited interests of. mankind." These -must certainly _yield the pala 
to nitisastra . which does not deal with eġadeśá (one aspect or domain) - 
of human affairs '(£xiya), but is, on.the contrary sarvopajivaka, ४. €, - 
helpful to all, aye,an instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, the 
. social order. Verily, Kautilya (bk.l, ch. Il) had caught the right 
Sukra tradition, as we have seen before, when he stated that there 
-is but one vidya on earth,’ namely, political science, in the estimation 
of Sukra and his scholars : i ; 

Such peing the value of their science in their own eyes, the materia- ` 
‘lism that the Sukra authors preach is self-conscious and aggressive, | 
The doses are quite strong and are not diluted with solutions of non- 
mitt thought " 

They have not cared to: indicate by bibliographical references the 
kind of philosophical symposium they used to enjoy. But the manner - 
in which they have analysed the economic foundations of the saptanga 
does not fail to betray the company they kept. From top to bottom 
they are interested in the investigation of the utilities and ways and 
means of human welfare, , 

Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, loka-hita (T. 4-5), or 
utilitarianism. f ( To be continued ) 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


I The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, vol. IL, pt. I, 
(Political), pp. 73-75. (Allahabad, 92!) 


Situation of Ravana’s Lanka: On the Equator 


At the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
in Madras in I925 Sirdar Madhavarao Kibe Saheb submitted a paper 
claiming that the Laika of Ravana described in Valmiki’s Ramayana 
' was located on a peak of the,Amarakantaka mountain, which is.an off- 

shoot of the Vindhya and from which: starts the Narmada, which divides 
the continent of India into two parts, Northern and Southern. 
Professor Jacobi cf Bonn admitted that this theory was superior to 
his, as regards the location of Laika somewhere in Assam, when he 
edited Paumacariya which is a Jain version of the story of the Ramayana. 
It is nota very old work. So also is the DaSaratha Jataka which 
preserves the Buddhist version. The same topic formed.the subject of 
a paper which the Sirdar Saheb read at the Session of the First Oriental 
Conference held at Poona in. I9I9 ; but the paper submitted to the 3rd 
Oriental Conference concludes with. a remark that “the local in- 
formation now supplied. should leave no coubt that Ravapa's Lanka 
was in Central India. 

Leaving aside the above two theories viz, Assam and Central India 
we may mention here the almost axiomatic theory that Ceylon was 
Lanka and Lanka is Ceylon. : Many Orientaf Scholars stick to this 
theory as a dead certainty. : - 

We however propose to submit to the reader a new theory tegard- 
ing the situation of Laika, which is supported by more weighty and 
reliable evidence collected from our ancient Sanskrit literature and 
mostly from Valmiki’s Ramayana. This fourth theory may be 
summed up thus :—‘Laika was the capital of the big island known as 
Raksasa Dvipa situated in the midst of the Southern ocean, This : 

` Lanka was situated on the equator or the middle part of the earth 
The distance between the Southern extremity of India and the 
Raksasa Dvipa or Lahkà was a hundred Yojanas i.e. about 700 
miles. 

First, we -propose to quote authoritative evidences to show that 
Ceylon and Laüka were not the same nor was the Lanka city situated 
in Ceylon f 

(7) Simhala Dvrpa is mentioned in Vanaparva and Sabhāparva of 
the Mahabharata. Greek writers called Ceylon by the name Taprobane 

_(Tamraparna) Sahadeva, the Pandava conqueror of Southern India, 

LH, Q., JUNE, .I926 ` 44 
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fs said to ‘have conquered Tamra Dyipa, Ramaka Parvata, and des- 
patched envoys to demand tribute from king Bibhigana of Lanka 
This Tamra Dvipa is of course the ancient name of Ceylon. 
(2) In Vanaparva, chapter 57, it is narrated that Sri Krsna ` 
went to visit the Pandavas when they went into: exile. Seeing the 
'. deplorable condition of the Pandavas, Krsna gave vent to his. feelings 
of anger against the Kauravas and is said to have expressed as 
follows :—“The prosperity of Dharmaraja at the time of the Rajasüya: 
Yajfia was so great that kings of all countries ‘in India were offering 
ervices to him in any low capacity whatever, not even minding their l 
position or prestige.. The kings of Simhala, Barbara; Mleccha and 
Lanka were doing the work: of serving food to the guests" Here 
the compiler of the Mahabharata mentions Sinhala and Lanka’ as 
: separate kingdoms. 
(3) Next in the Markandeya Purána (chapter 58, verses 20-29), 
the Kürma-vibhaga mentions the names .of the countries of ‘Southern 
India, | Among.the lists we read 


Lu 


MST कालाजिनाश व शलिका निकटासथा | २० ॥ 
दक्षिणः कौरुषा वे च ऊंषिकासापसायमा: | 
- कषभाः सिंहला व तथा aream: | २१॥ 


These countries are said-to be on the right side of the Kürma. Here. 
also we find- Laùkā and Simhala as separate countries p 
(4) The Bhagavata (sth skandha, chapter rg, verses 28-30) ,has 
enumerated the eight minor islands (उषहप)of Jambu Dvipa.-It is said. that 
aqa च राजन्न पद्दीपानष्टी हैक उपदिशंति सगराक्रजैरबान्व ww इंमां महों परितो Fraafs 


quf ॥ २९ ॥ . त्रद्यथा SETS saat रमणको मंदरहरिण:- पांचञन्धः ` सिंहलो 
. Fafa ॥,३०॥ 


Here it is clear that the 7th उपद्ीप was Simhala and the 8th was 
Lanka, l 

(5) Varāha Mihira the great astronomer has mentioned in his 
ave feat (chapter.XIV) the names of the countries in Southern India. 

अथ दक्षिणेन लङ्काकालाजिनसीरिकीण तालिकटा: ॥ ११ ॥ 
काद्ध सरुचीपइनचिर्यायेकसि'हला ऋषभाः ॥ १५॥ 

It is stated further that the names are given in order, commencing 
from left to right. Anyhow we can say this much that Lanka and 
Simhala were away from each other 

(6): There are many passages in Sanskrit dramas and poetical 

works stating that Ceylon and Lanka were two different islands, At 
_ least it can be definitely. said that no reference from Sanskrit works 
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has been yet offered which expressly says that Ceylon is the ancient 
Laika, And it is quite likely that such a reference cannot possibly 
be discovered. We give below one of the passages in support of our 
statement from Bala-Ramayana, a Sanskrit drama in 30 acts by 
‘Poet Rajasekhara, He lived in the gth century A. C. He is said 
to have travelled throughout the length and breadth of India and his 
information may safely be believed to be quite correct regarding the 
geographical details he has offered. From the passage quoted Lelow 
it will be clear that he meant for certain that Simhala (Ceylon) was 
different from Lankà. For example, in the 3rd act we find that a 
drama named ५ Sita-svayamvara” was being staged before Ravana, 
the king of Lanka for his amusement.. Among the kings assembled 
for seeking the hand of Sità in marriage there is the king of Simhala, 
named Rájaekhara. Ravana taunts him and says:— 
रावणः--सिंहलपते किमिदं सन्दिह्यते | न च सन्देछदैो वीरज्रतनिर्वाषठः 

This means, if it means anything, that Ravana and the lord of Simhala 
were different personages. 

Again in the roth act while returning from Lanké to Ayodhya 
with Sita, Rama first showed the city of Lanka and the place where he 
fought with Ravana. Bibhisana was also their companion. He further 
showed her the Simhala Dvipa on being questioned about it by Sita :-— 


सीता-त्रखण्डिताखण्लकोदर्डमण्डलप्रतिर्पः कतरः पुनरेष उद्द शः | 

विभीषणः--पश्यस्यये जलधिपरिखं were सिइलानाम्‌ चिवोत्तस' मणिमयभुवा दोहणेनाचलैन ॥ 

टू्वाकाण्डच्छविषु चतुरं मण्डनं यदधुना’ गावआंभो भवति गलितः <aat शक्षिगर्भ म्‌ ॥ 

The very important thing to be noted in the above vers? is that 
Bibhisana does not mention anything about Lanka or himself in the 
above description of Simhala or Ceylon, because they-had all left 
Lanka.in the back ground and details about the same had been given 
to Sita already. lt clearly appears from the above verse that Sinhala 
wasa smaller island and the poet means that Lanka was situated to 
the south-west of Simhala. 

If Laika and Simhala were two different islands we must find out 
the exact situation of Lanka. Let 

It has been stated above that Lanka was at a distance of a hundred 
-yojanas from the southern limits of India, The island was I00 yojanas 
in length and 40 yojanas in breadth. The dimensions are certainly 
not applicable to Simhala. Professor S. B. Dikshit the.author of the 
‘Bharatavarsiyabhiivarnana’ says, “that Ceylon is Lanka” but the 
distance ofa hundred yojanas as given in Ramayana puzzles him 
and he seems to be uncertain about the identification, ` 
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Before we trace the path taken up by Hanumat when he first went 
.to Laükà in search of Sita, let us see whether there is any other 
evidence to prove that Laüka was away from Ceylon. 

In the Vayu Purana, (Bhuvanavinyüsa, chapter 48), the author 
describes the six: isles round about Jambu Dvipa'as follows 
(i) Aüga Dvipa, (ii) Yava Dvipa, (iii) Malaya Dvipa, (iv) Sabkha 
Dvipa, (v) Ku$a Dvipa, and (vi) Varaha Dvipa. 

The third in the above list viz. Malaya Dvipa is further described in 
verses 20-30 of the same chapter. It is said about this island that 
there are many gold mines there and the population consists of 
several classes of Mlecchas, There is a great mountain named 
Malaya containing silver mines, Heavenly bliss is obtained on the 
mountain on every Parva or Amavasya day. The famous Trikuta 
mountain is also situated in this island. The mountain is very exten- 
sive and has'several very beautiful valleys and summits, The great city 
called Lanka is founded on one of the slopes of this mountain, Its 
length is hundred yojanas while its breadth is 30 yojanas. To the east 
of this island lies a great Siva temple in a holy place called Gokarna. 
The above description is clear enough to enable us to infer that Lanka 
Puri was on the mountain Triküta, which was situated in the 3rd isle, 
‘Malaya Dvipa, which was one of the six Upa-dvipas of Jambu Dvipa. 
This Malaya Dv!pa is nothing else but the present Maldives in the 
Indian Ocean. The Maldives are situated on the equator. 

The above inference is fully corroborated and supported by the 
description of the situation of Lanka as given by the great astronomer 
and mathematician Bhaskaracarya, a resident of Halebid Karnataka, 
(born I037 Saka or III5 A. D.) He writes in the Goladhyaya, a work 

` on Mathematics (Bhuvanakosa, 47) :— 
लङ्का rel यमकोटिरसाः प्राक्‌ पश्चिमि रोमकपट्टन' च॥ 
अधसततः सिद्धपरं सुमेरुः dt sd यामे वड़वानलब m - 

The above verse means that Lanka is on or about the equator 
` Astronomers cal) the equatorial region by the name Niraksga i, e. o? lati- 
tude Desa, In the same chapter in verses 43-49 it is stated that 
Lanka Purl was on the equator and that there was a small difference 
in the longitudes of Avanti (Ujjain) and Laika. At least such was 
the firm belief of Bhāskarācārya. The longitude of Avanti is 75? 75°. 

Now let us see whether the description about the situation of. Lanka 
in the Ramayana adds support to the above statement of Bhaskara- 
cárya. i 

Sugriva the all-India traveller far excellence while mentioning the 
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geographical details to the south of the Kaveri says (Kiskindha-kanda, 
sarga 4I, verses 5-8) that “after crossing the -Mahanadi Tamraparni, 
which embraces the ocean as a young maiden, the gate of Pandya Desa 
( कवाट' qium) is to be reached and also the sea coast. The sea will 
have to be crossed over.” 
ततः समुद्रभामादय सम्ग्रधायाथनिश्रयम्‌ 000 अगख्य नान्तरे तव सागरे विनिवेशितः ॥१८॥ 
चिवसानुनगः यौमाचरेंद्र: पव तोत्तमः । जातरूपसयः ग्रौमानवगाढ़ सहार्णवम्‌ ॥२०॥ 

These verses describe clearly that this Mahendra mountain is different 
from the one in the Kalinga province and that a side of this.had 
entered in the ocean south-wards and was immersed in the waters 
of the ocean. ‘Further on, in verse 23 we read that on the western side 
of this’ mountain at the other extremity, lies an island which 
extends over a hundred yojanas, (Rugan? पारे शतयोजनविस्तत;, compare verse 
24: स हि देशस्तु वध्यख रावणख दुराक्मन: ). Nothing can be clearer and we may 
safely infer that the abode of Ravana known as weedy with its capital 
Lanka was in the westerly direction from the ware of पांडदेश or in 
other words, the southern extreme point on the coast of India 
, Simhala - or Ceylon thus fails to answer the most crucial point of the 
above description 

In the same Kanda (sarga 60, verse 7) Sampati says about the 
mountain where he along with the search party of Hanumat was seated 
.before Hanumat flew over to Lanka दच्तिणस्यीदधेसीरे विध्योयमिति निश्चित: ). It 
- was from the top of this mountain that Maruti took his gigantic leap 
into the sky with a view to reach the island of Ravana. 

‘The identification of atemat कवाट' with wazy ०7 muzga (Tamil) 
is an intelligent discovery by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar.? 

The ArthaSastra of Kautilya has also referred tó Tàmraparpi Nadi 
and the Pandya Kavata (Shamasastry's translation of iure, p. 86) 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says, “This aerat कवाटम्‌, a doorway of the 
Pandyas, is a fine commentary on the कवाटं पां्ानाम्‌ of the Ramayana. 
The commentator of the Arthasastra explains it as a mountain known as 
- Malayakoti in ine Pandya country. It is rather of doubtful propriety 
, that a place where pearls are found should be referred to as a moun- 
tain. It seems much more likely that the gxpression पा डाकवाटभ्‌ means 
the «doorway of entrance into the Pandya country from the sea, and the 
Malaykoti of the commentator therefore would then be the promontory 
where.the Western Ghats dive into the sea”? 

I The Beginnings;of South Indian History, p. 63 

2 lbid,p.68n ` 


A 
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The above details regarding the doorway of the Pandya Desa 
clearly give us the idea that ‘the southern cape of. India, viz. Cape 
Comorin is the place meant here; for near this point the Mahendra 
` mountain ‘has dipped into the sea.. From the details of the geography 
of South India as given by Sugriva we are entitled to infer that - 
the Ráksasa Dvipa, the abode of JW was situated to the west of this 
mountain range : 

We have several authorities to show that Lanka became immersed 
in the ocean owing to agitations of the waters soon after Rama went 
back to Ayodhya after the fight. i 

The presént Maldives cover up the same position which once was 
covered by the Raksasa Dvīpa. It extended from 6° north latitude 
down to I? south of the equator lengthwise while its breadth. was from 
733° to 76^ west longitude. — 

When the island was thus going under sea and became uninhabit- | 
able, some of the inhabitants might have come to colonize the ancient 
Tamra Dvipa or Tamraparni, which was afterwards called the Simhala 
Dvipa or Ceylon 

Even the geologists maintain that before the 4th millennium B. C. 
there existed a big continent in the Indian Ocean. Its extent lay 
` from the south of Africa, eastward towards the south of America, 
to the south of India. In course of time this big continent 
became immersed in the waters and what portions we bave now such 
as Malaya Dvipa, Sychellis, Rodrigues, ‘Chagos, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ascension, Falkland, Graham, West Antartica 
etc. are nothing but the mountain tops or: plateaus of the old big 
continent. The Malaya. Dvipa ‘or Maldives is the site of the Rakgasa 
- Dvipa of Ravana with its capital Lanka Puri. 


V. H. VADER 


Setagiri. of the Nasik Inscription 

The Nasik inscription of Balaóri describes the king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni as 'Vijh-achavata-paricáta-sahya-kanhagiri-maca-sirifana-ma- 
laya-mahid-asetagiri-cakora-pavatapati!! All the mountains mentioned 
here except Setagiri have now been identifed but nothing is yet 
known about Setagiri. Mr. Kane in his Ancient Geography and Civilisa- 
tion of Maharastra observes, “What is Setagiri is not clear. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal takes it to be 'Sadgiri? Is it Sresthagiri or Sastigiri LR 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar also in his articles on the Deccan of the Sata- 
vàhana period remarks that the mountain is yet unidentified. But 
the name Setagiri occurs in one of the cave inscriptions of Western 
india ; and if we properly read that inscription, it will not be difficult 
to point out unmistakably the mountain which was, in.ancient times, 
known by that name. =e, oe ४ - 

Junnar was a very important commercial centre in ancient times. 
' It was situated on the Nana Pass route, nearly fifty.miles north of 
Poona. Not far fromJunnar is the steep bare slope of Nana’s Thumb 
as it is known even to this day. ‘The Nana Pass is on the north side of 


the Thumb and the Guna Pass which is now not used but is said to have ° 


` been formerly practicable is on the south of the Thumb. This Nana Pass 
is known for the famous Nanaghat inscriptions‘ of the time of Satakar- 
ni, probably the third king of the dynasty. But there is also another 
less’ famous inscription at Nanaghat on a cistern which records that it 
was cut by a merchant named Damaghasa of Kamavana, ‘The Nana 
. Pass climbs a steep slope, the zigzags of undressed stones which seems 
to have once been rock-cut steps.of which broken or worn traces 
remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly covered with 
. trees and at intervals seats and reservoirs are cut in the rocks On 
‘the top of the ‘Nana Pass on the right is a platform paved in dressed 
stones and about 250 feet from the platform is a line of caves and water- 
cisterns -on each side of the path. One of these caves is the famous 
Nanaghat Cave. On the right side of the path opposite the inscription ' 


I Liider’s List, No. :323, l 
2 p.23. n. 2 published in the /BBRAS. 
3 Indian Antiquary, I9I8, p. ISI. 4 ASWI., vol, v, pp. 68-69. 
'5 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I8, part ii, p.273. . 
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cave, there is an unfinished cave and a little further on there are many 
more cuttings now in utter ruin. On both sides of the path there are 
at intervals small plain cisterns. A cistern on the left however has 


‘traces of an inscription and another on the right very deep and much 


like cistern No. 5 at Kanheri bears an inscription in front of the recess, 
This is about half a mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot ‘of 
the crag. The inscription on this cistern was deciphered by Pandit — 
Bhagvanlal Indraji* and reads as follows :— * 

Y. : Sidham rango vasithiputasa catarapanasa satakanisa 

2. Savachara r3 hematapakha pacame divase I 0 

3. Kamavanasa gahapatasasa Damaghasasa deyadhama 

. 4.. Paniyapuvi deyadhamasa TAGARA PAVATE etha, 

: Pandit Bhagvanlal held that the old name of Junnar was Tagara 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythra@an Sea as a great centre of ¦; 
commerce and also by Ptolemy ; and he read the inscription to suit 
this identification, Later researches have now conclusively? proved 
that the site of the important town. of Tagara was near Ter in the 
Nizam's Dominions. Evidently ‘Tagara pavate etha’ would now be 
meaningless. Apart from this, it would also be difficult to explain the. 


‘“genvtive singular, ‘deyadhamasa” . The last line must necessarily. . 


be read as follows : 
Paniyapuva deyadhama SATAGARA.PAVATE etha 
(The meritorius gift, a water-cistern, here on the mountain Satagara.) 
We have indicated above the exact position ofthe water-cistern 


_ which bears the inscription given above. The mountain on which we 
find this cistern, which was the meritorious gift of Damaghasa of 


Kamavana, and through which the Nana. Pass was cut, was, it may 
now be assumed, known in ancient times as SATAGARA ० SETAGIRI. 
The country surrounding this mountain was undoubtedly included in 
the dominions of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Considering the importance ' 


`` of the Nana Pass, and consequently, of the mountain, through which it - 


was cut, it is natural to expect a mention of it in the list of mountains 
included in the.dominions of Gautamiputra, given in the inscription 
of his mother, Gautami Balaéri It will now be found that this impor- 


-tant mountain has been mentioned, only its identification was not 


possible so long 
VIDYASAGAR SADASHIV BAKHLE . 





| I Bombay Gazetteer, vol. x8, pt. ii, p. 2ui. l ] 
2 JBBRAS., vol,.xv, p. 33... 3 JRAS., I90!, p. 557. 


Hindu Politics in Italian 
IV 


Attention mày here be invited to another Indian work in which 
although Machiavelli has not been mentioned by name, the present 
question, viz., that of the relation of morals to politics has been dealt 
with in a clear manner. This is R. Shamasastry’s Evolution of Indian 
Polity (Calcutta, 7920, pp. Xvi-I76).2 


I There.is plenty of: confusion in this work. But, throughout, — 
it is dotted over with bits of rich. material, which need a thoroughly: 
clean and consistent working up. The preface gives a good summary . 
of the author's position, and the appendices also are interesting. 
The volume is worth consulting ; 

The book is full of. long extracts from ancient, mediæval and modern 
writings, in which the relevant words or phrases are to be met with 
few and far between. The chronology is often hopelessly promiscuous. 
` Conjectures play a-great role in most chapters. One such is that 
bearing on the cow (over which the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas fought) 

as being none other than a woman í l . 

“There seems to have been," says S, “an institution of women, 
.called Brahmajayas, Brahmagavis, Vasas or Cows, whom the priests 
had the exclusive privilege to marry. The Ksatriya class seems to have 
been the result of the union of these women with the Brahman 
priests (p. 43).” He concludes that the priestly class of the Vedic 
age established an “institution of queens" and reserved to themselves : 
the right of begetting on them. a ruling. king and warrior soldiers. 

The king and the soldiers are said to have been “compelled to observe 
‘a celibate life" and have‘ “no ruling power over the priestly class," 
This queer polity “in its pristine Vedic form" is alleged "stili to linger 
in the states of Travancore and Cochin" (pp. 73-74). Conjectural 
philology. has. thus been tied up to contemporary ethnology. The 
arguments are not convincing but curious enough to arrest attention. 

- Wherever S. gets the words God, temple, etc, he seems to discover 

a “theocracy.” The casual references to Western topics do not indicate 
familiarity with the subject and are misleading (pp. x, xiv,.II6). The 
ideals of religious preachers are postulated to be actual facts of social. 
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“In advocating the battle of intrigue as a better means than open 
warfare," says S. (p. r22), “neither Kautilya nor his contemporary 
politicians seem to have troubled themselves with the moral aspect of 
the question. According to them the end that is sought for is all in all. 
As to means, it may be fair or foul, moral or immoral.” 


life. He considers the “kingdom of righteousness” (dhammacakha) 
to ‘be a real political fabric during certain periods of history (pp. 99, 
TI4-II5). 

As a study in polity i.e. political institutions, “public law" or con- 
stitution, the book necessarily fails to satisfy the demands of critical 
approach, since among other reasons it takes almost every word in 
the, Hindu,. Buddhist and Jaina texts as genuine history without an 
examination or even a question, as.to the. positive institutional value of 
the evidence. The author has produced, besides; a more or.iess general 
account of Indian antiquities, semi-political and socio-religious or cul-, 
tural; rather than a strictly constitutional history, as the. title implies. 
Not a word is to be found about the historic republican constitutions. 
The inscriptions .with constitutional value. have been ignored. Almost 
a fourth ‘of the-book is given over to the speculative study on the origin 
of the Kseatriyas. ‘One wonders very often if the learned author, 
discoverer and first translator of the Arthasistra, as he happens to be, 
has seriously. cared to inquire as to what topics are expected to be dealt 
with in a:series of lectures on the history of a polity or polities, 

-It is time that writers in the field of Indic studies should begin to 
make a sharp distinction between archaeology, commentarial translation 
or: antiquarian: lore and the special sctences-such as history, economics, 
politics; psychology, logic, aesthetics, etc. ` Neither Indian nor foreign 
stüdents.of indolegy can afford:.to be indifferent to the standard of 
scholarship that is employed and demanded in the studies bearing on 
Western politics, economics, history, philosophy and fine arts. ‘A mere 
knowledge ofthe language in which a culture is embedded is not cer- 
tainly-the chief ,or. the only.. equipment -in scientific investigations. 
Justice.can be done to-the-real. subject-matter only when—with or .with- 
: out @ knowledge of philology, there is.an effective command over one 
or other of ‘the special sciences. l 

‘Whatever the treatise may happen to be, there are. certain valuable 
: suggestions to be gleaned from-here and there. ‘The Dravidian impact 
on “political: organization : constitutes one of the important items in 
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Again, “according to K., might, expediency and self-aggrandise- 
ment are the chief objects for consideration, and religion, morality and 
agreements of peace are of secondary or no consideration (VII, 37) 
Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace (XIII 

)" (p. 724) 

Further, “Evidently K. belongs to that school of politicians whose 
. policy is to justify the means by the noble end sought to be achieved... 
who appear to have formed a majority inspite of the prevalence of 
puritanic forms of moral thoughts based upon the humanitarian princi- 
ples of Jainism and Buddhism" (p. 333). 

Shamasastry has thus no doubt as to the strands of ' Macliiavellism 
[dn the Arthasastra, 

It wili at the same time have to be recognized without vagueness 





Shamasastry's hints. Then one can guess also that thé tug-of-war 
between the different faiths carried along with it a struggle over the form 
of government (pp. 740-745) 

Such hints thrown out by S. are likely to be helpful, if systemati- 
cally pursued, in the study of the developments in the morphology of 
the Hindu state. The raceelement in ancient Indian constitution 
deserves careful investigation as an independent topic in political 
anthropology. It is strange that the interpretations offered by S. 
bold as some of them are, remain unnoticed in the writings of 'subse- 
quent writers, But perhaps it is a natural nemesis, for S. himself 
has cared not to recognize any of his predecessors in the field ० Hindü 
: polity, To ignore previous writers, be it remarked ex passant, consti- 
tutes neither originality nor scholarship 

It may be observed incidentally that the Vedic texts have been 
' attacked by Shamasastry, Nag and Ghoshal from three different angles. 
' Some of the references are generically common. But there are special 

features in each, not all of which appear, however, to be mutually 
reconcilable, A student of anthropology with economic bias can make 
use of all these and other data and induce them to tell a coherent 
and intelligible story. The possibilities of preparing an account of the 
origin or beginnings of Hindu politics (comprising laws and morals) 
seem: to be already at hand. It is to be noted that none of the three 
authors here.reviewed have tried to visualize Vedic polity and political 
thought in the context of Greek and Roman “pre-history,” or of fields 
outside of the stereotyped. “Indo-Aryan” domain, 
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what S. does not do, namely, that the ArchaSistra is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the. document of an actual constitution. Nobody 
knows as to whether the rules of diplomacy and warfare discussed in it 
were put to practice by the statesmen and generals, and if so, when and 
where, It ís quite possible that it furnished manuals for practical 
guidance for politicians and officers. But for the present it is mainly 
as a contribution to theory that the treatise deserves consideration. 

. A considerable portion of what passes for “polity” in Shamasastry's 
book is really not polity at all bur speculation on polity or political 
philosophy which is an entirely different thing from polity. But this 
distinction has been ignored and overlooked by authors, Indian and 
` Eur-American, on Hindu politics 

Let us now turn to Ghoshal who in his 7/iszorj? (pp. 455-356 ) has 
much to say on Machiavelli, 


I It is not possible to agree with many of the interpretations in 

: Ghoshal's History. His book has grown virtually into an examination 
of the theory of kingship. Thé problems selected by him for survey 
have imposed limitations on the scope. The author perhaps is not 
conscious of these limitations, for he does not mention them anywhere 
in the preface or the text. 

While examining the features of the “standard Indian polity” such as ` 
are likely to have “shaped much of Hindu political thought” he makes 
use of evidences whose institutional value is questionable (pp. 73-6). 
For, the author exploits the same class of data while discussing the 
theories themselves. How can one and the same evidence be used indif- 
ferently for speculation as well as for facts without a word of explana- 

‘tion? The constitutional background ought to have been exhibited on 
the strength of more historical and concrete material. But he has not 
cared to attend to this aspect of the problem l 

He makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged divinity of the king 
in the Vedic texts (pp. 27-32), It is ignored that almost every thing is 
endowed with the so called “divine attributes ” in the Vedas. Similarly, 


. the significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati ° 


or identical with Indra, Prajápati, Varuna and other gods, has been lost 
.sight cf. The sole constitutional value of the passages cited by the 
author should lead to the doctrine not that the king's authority is based 
upen divinity but exactly its contrary, namely, that the divinity itself 
comes from kingship, 
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He believes that there are “some remarkable coincidences as well as 
contrasts" M., as he cites Dunning’s History of Political Theories 
Ancient and Modern, is the "first modern political philosopher.” To 
this a contrast is said to be found in Kautilya, for he was “preceded 


The doctrine of * king's rule by virtue of his divinity” happens to 
occupy alarge place in this work. But since the author commences 
with an undue emphasis and false orientation hetis perpetually obsessed : 
by the burden of the doctrine and fails to get rid of the nightmare. 
The treatise therefore labours under a tremendous misconception from 
beginning to end and loses much of its scientific value. 

The explanation of the theory of “class origins" is not happy (np. 
44-45) The oft-quoted Purusastkia cannot involve the dogma of the 
"precedence" of some in regard to others. There is no logic in the hap- 
hazard manner in which the Sun and the Moon, the Brahmana and the 
Sidra are described as having been born. Nor do the statements i:r 
the Zazrwa Sanhita. to the effect that one is “chief”, another is 
"strong" and so-forth point to anything more than the fact that each 
one is some body in his own field (cf. also p. 6r) 

It is interesting to observe that Shamasastry in his Evolution of 
Indian Polity (pp. 97-740, I45) strongly maintains the thesis that “neither 
during the Vedic period nor ia the times. of Kautilya divine birth or 
right of kings seems to have been thought of". -In his judgment the 
caste system was equally unknown during the Kautilyan period (p.344). 

The right place of Vedic thought in the history of political specula- 
tion has riot been appropriately grasped by the author. While the war- 
chief and the firecraftsman have been accorded much of the canvas the 
real centre of political as well as social and economic interest has been 
virtually ignored. 

It is the vz8-group, the people, or the demos that should command 
the attention of the investigator of Vedic politics. The two paramount 
factors of that public life are furnished by (7) wars of the tribal vzs with 
the Dagyus and (2) wars among the tribal vj themselves, External or 
foreign politics constitute the backbone of véé-activities. 

The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting, as 
they do, of the entire wis. And the priest "as well as his ritualistic 
hocuspocus has no other function but to serve the war-animus of the vii, 

It is but as specialized functionaries at the service of the vzs com- 
munity that the leaders, temporal and spiritual, acquire their signifi- 
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by a long line of teachers of the Arthasastra.” But one may ask, 
“is not M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or, again, is not K. 
also like M. the first of a new series ?" 


‘cance, It is the væ, however, that is abroad “conquering and to con- 
quer,” . 

Neither the polity nor thé political thoughts of Vedic Rss, should 
there be any, can be adequately explained if one approaches the subject 
from the angle of mythology and religion or from that of the life-his- 
tory of the chief or the sacrificial minister, This is why Ghoshal has 
failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire-sages, harnessed, as 
‘they are, to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal war and peace, 
and altogether to the evocation and development of the aggressive 
personality of the vé group 

The same absence of balance in regard to the problems of political 
theory vitiates G's treatment of the subject during subsequent periods. 
In his examination of the doctrine of saptaiga he seems hardly to be 
conscious of the fact that the theorists whose thoughts he is studying 
considered the king to be but one of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

Political science asa vidya was not described by them asa royal 
science or a ‘priestlysscience, They used terms which had nothing to 
do with the king or the priest. Artha8astra, nitisistra, dandam? are 
all names that serve to focus the attention on larger, abstract, com- 
munal interest. It is secularism as a whole (artha), laws or statecraft 


in their entirety (#i#), and punishment or coercion ie. “sanction” of: 


Austinian sovereignty (anda) that form the subject-matter of their 
speculation, The term rijadharma (king's duties). has indeed been 
used in Mahābhārata, Manu and other Smrii texts. But there it 
is but a chapter in an encyclopaedia of the duties of men. ee 

Ghoshal has not cared to do justice either to sapiamga or to the 
science of the sapiitga as understood by the Hindu philosophers 
Neither public.finance nor international law (understood of course in 
pre-Grotian sense, nor jurisprudence nor the theory of war has been 
touched upon by the author. And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, 
of the ragtva (the territory and people) with its economic factors. All 
these , however, are to be found elaborately dwelt upon in Hindu politi- 
càl philosophy : 


t 


Instead the author has furnished his readers with a series of theo- 


ries of kingship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king 
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The work of K. is described by Ghoshal as “embracing the branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public administration.” 
But was M. less encyclopaedic ? A list of his works has already been 
given. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises happen to be libraries 


and the priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed 
on the thoughts of the ancient and mediaval philosophers. It is rea- 
sonable to take the book not as'“a history of Hindu political theories,” 
as it claims to be, but as a history of Hindu political literature with 
special reference to kingship. But in any event, the publication is like- 
ly to propagate among the readers an one-sided and erroneous judg- 
ment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political theorists. 

The rüjya (p. 85) is equivalent to "state". It is generally taken 
for “kingdom”, but this implies a territorial unit which is comprehended 
by vüsira “one of the seven limbs of #ijya.” And of course it is neither 
"government" nor "sovereignty". Only, under certain conditions when 
an abstraction is desired, one might use "sovereignty" as an abs- 
tract concept equivalent to the concrete state. But in the doctrine of 
 saptanga as philosophical category the rá7ya is not sovereignty. 

Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata on righteousness or justice as 
the sine gua, non of kingship does not embody a “peculiar Hindu con- 
ception,” as G. believes (p. 99). It is a very common place item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le couronnement de Louis. How- 
ever, G. forgets Utathya later, when he studies Sukvanizi, 

It is not clear why the author should consider the Dighauikiya 
theory of contract “an isolated phenomenon in the history of Hindu 
political thought" (pp. ग29 73536), For, from his own references it 
is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied in the 
older -Dharmastitra as well as in the later /Viz literature in the shape 
of the notion that taxation is the price of protection. Besides, since 
Dighanikaya postulates the existence of a “state of nature” subsequent 
to the Saturnian age of “no family and no property”, it tallies quite 
well with the traditional sa¢sya-nyaya of Indian speculation, after which 
the election of the first king is said te have taken place. The Kautilya 
passage on contract has been previously examined in connection with 
Bottazzi. 

This contract theory, be-it noted, has proved to be a veritable stum- 
bling block to the author. Again and again he forces himself into 
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in nutshell one must not, while instituting comparisons-with European 
works, ignore the multiplicity of works written by single authors. For 
instance, taking a case from ancient Greece, would it be right to` 
‘mention only the Laws of Plato, or must we not include also his 


unnecessary self-contradictions:over this problem. Perhaps he censi- 
ders it to be too democratic for his own hypothesis in regard to 
Hindu political philosophy. But unfortunately for him, the theory in 
one form or another appears too often in the texts to be explained 
away . . l 
Gs examination of Sakya’s lectures on the “seven condition. of 
welfare" in regard to republics is perfunctory and extremely unjust 
He considers Sákya the Buddha to bea mere “moralist” and not a ‘‘poli- 
tical philosopher" strictly so called (p. :23) Yes, but Socrates was 
nothing else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how 
to deal with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as politi- 
cal tlieorists. 

“Obedience to the elders" is one of the items mentioned by Sakya. 
This cannot be ruled away simply as a moral maxim. Age has been 
enjoying a constitutional value even today. The Japanese Gexro is 
an institution based on the principle of obedience to elders. In thc 

. present German constitution, which is known to be the “most democra- 
tic of all the constitutions” existing in the world, the Reichstag has 

. accorded: a distinct position of honour to the oldest member, One 
. need not equate the Sákyan, or for.that matter, tribal reverence for age 
with these latest manifestations. But it is not absolutely irrelevent to 
note the fact. ‘Association with the aged" is a Kautilyan maxim as 
well, although perhaps in a pedagogic sense 

G. has omitted the Mahivagga and, the Cullavagga, those treatises 
containing the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity. As document 
of droit constitutionnel this Vinaya literature is unique in ancient Hindu - 
thought. And although mainly institutional in contents, the books 
might be made to yield some of the theories of the Sakyan monks in 
regard to the problems of ‘authority, justice, liberty, , individuality, 
democracy and so forth 

Besides, anybody who consults the Vinaya texts with the eyes of a 
jurist will be forced to admit that Sakya or rather the men who collec- 
ted his sayings were not ordinary moralists, Sakya and the Sakyan 

“stalwarts” seem to have been trained lawyers and logicians, with whom. 
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Statesman and Republic as well, while framing an estimate of his 
contributions to political thought ? - 

_ But credit has to be given to Ghoshal in regard to an important 
item. The empirical method of M., says he, “supported as it is by 





tbe Roman jurisconsults like Gaius and Ulpian and the mediaval 
“prince of jurists’, Bartolus, would have enj yed trying their mettle. 
The analysis of legal and constitutional forms and the investigation of 
procedure, evidence and other items relevant to corporational transac- 
tions that these two vaggas exhibit, constitute some of the greatest 
. monuments of Hindu genius in the field of political philosophy. 

G. cuts short his examination of Sskya’s moralizings on the plea 
that they do not embody any political theory. But in that event why 
does he devote almost a third of his entire book to the moralizings in 
the Vedic, Dhamasütra, Mahabharata and later literature? Nearly every 
pretension of the Brahmagas and the rival claims of the Ksatriyas, 
on which the author bestows plenty of attention, shou!d, to a critical 
and impartial student, appear to be nothing but moral sermons 
administered by each group to its victims. 

Asoka's edicts likewise should demand the attention of the student 
of political theory. For, Asoka has undoubtedly a great place in 
political philosophy. In the midst of the ethical propaganda one can 
discover ‘certain ideas that are no mean contributions to the world of 
political thought. The “problem of the Empire," Z e. imperial nationa- 
lism is manifest in Asoka's solicitation for administrative uniformity. 
A second contribution of Asoka to political philosophy consists in the 
formulation of the doctrine of “enlightened despotism” in the manifesto 
which compares the subjects to the children. Then, on the question of 
diverse religions in a state Asoka’s mind had certain thoughts which 
deserve careful consideration in an estimate of political theory. And 
so on. l 
These omissions in the realm of what may with certain reservations 
be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy are undesir- 
able features in a general history of Hindu political ideas. 

The chapter on Kautilya is poor in quality and very disappointing 
(pp. 724-758)., It has degenerated into a summary of the translation 
on certain selected topics, which, again, do not rise above the conven- 
tional. One. encounters here neither the labour of research nor the 
‘brain of interpretation. And unfortunately, just those contributions 
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frequent references to the history of classical antiquity, has some 
resemblance to the empiricism of K. which is fortified by occasional 
references to the Indian traditional history." The point need not be 
stressed too far but will have to be admitted against Winternitz who 


which constitute the greatness of Kautilya in the history of politics, 
namely, his superb thoughts on finance, mandala, strategy and tactics, 
have been seduluously avoided by the author: 

He has, besides, been shunted off the right track by an unwarran- 
table, wrong attitude in regard to the Kautilyan treatise. He believes 
“that it is chiefly a book of practical guidance for statesmen with very 
subsidiary, if at all any, significance in the general science of politics 
A correct judgment should be quite otherwise. Kautilya’s book is 
political science far excellence, furnished, as it happens to be, with a 
wealth of concrete illustrations from statecraft such as are unknown even 
in the Maehabhirata. The existence of plentiful realistic data must not be 
interpreted as imparting to the’ volume the character of a mere 
handbook on thé art of government meant’ for the’ ministers, the 
bureaucracy, and the army officers. 

The philosophical discussions that mark its chapters throughout open 
up tous a mind or minds to whom society, state, laws, wealth, war 
etc. furnish the categories as well as problems of thought. ` 

The “divine origin of the king,” the “king’s divine nature” and 
such phrases together with the terms “canons” and “canonical treatises” 
occur in the book at almost every page. And the author finds himself 
in a maze of perplexities. 

While discussing the categories as explained in the post-Kautilyan 
literature, in' Mahibhirata and Manu, he concedes that “divinity” 
can be interpreted as a “metaphorical” assimilation of the king’s 
functions with those of the specified deities (p. :80). But on the 
last but one page ofthe book (p. 277) he finds it inconvenient to eset 
much store” by the same contention. Herewith, again, most probably 
the trouble arises from the author’s hypothesis which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the secular and democratic elements such as are 
actually to be found in Hindu theorising, 

He believes that the idea of “Vignu’s entering the person of the 
king" is a solid substance. This myth is supposed to have been 
deliberately created in order to strengthen the principle of authority 
(p. 887).. Perhaps so. But he himself lays the axe at the root of the 
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‘believes that the “historical point of view is entirely foreign to the 
author of the Arthaiastra, 

The subject has been touched upon previously in the exainination 
. ot Formichi's Salus Populi. It was referred to likewise in the notes 
. to the present writer's English translation of Sukranitt ( 794 ) 





kingly divinity when he lias to concede, again, that the duty of protec- - 
tion is imposed on the king by God Himself’ (pp. :84-86). Thus, 
the duty of the people towards the king is balanced by that of the 
"king towards the people.. That is, the people is no less “divine” than 
the king, What is left to the king to brag of asa speciality, as a 
differentium ? 
` If the author be prepared to admit this doctrine of. reciprocity 
as ateaching of the Mahabharata, why should he consider it to be 
"incongruous" with the Buddhist theory: of contract in any substantial 
sense (p. :72) ? , For, that theory enunciates nothing more than the 
idea that the king is “an official paid by his subjects for the service 
of protection. 
Whether the king be “ordained by God,” or “elected by the 
agreement of the people," "he is a "servant" in any case and has the 


duty of protection “which is the sole justification of his existence, “as 


the texts cited by the author indicate. Thus considered, “pragmati- 
cally” speaking, the older Buddhist, Brakmana, Darmasüira and 
| Arthasistra, as well as the Kautilyan and the later Manu and 
Mahābhārata theories should appear to be identical, although no 
doubt, for the present, nothing more than fractions of the idea in 
question can be discovered in each. 

' The “divine” origin does not introduce a really new element to. the: 
thinkers who happen to be secularists. Nor does the secular, Buddhist 
conception have to be described as "repugnant" to those who want to 
glorify kingship with higher "sanctions . 

In other words it is not absolutely necessary to believe that the 
doctrine of ‘the divinity of the king was deliberately formulated with 
the object of “counteracting the individualistic tendencies of the 
Buddhist canon expressed in this case in its remarkable theory of 
contract" (see also p. 267). The question has once been discussed in 
another context while reviewing Bottazzi's book : 

One is at a loss to find why the author has to trouble him- 
self with a legion: of inconsistencies, It is amusing, again, to notice 
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But, says G., “the comparison serves however to emphasize an 
essential difference between the ideas of the two masters.” 

One “essential difference” is thus described. “To M., we are told, 

politics is associated with the ideal of territorial aggrandisement while’ 


(p. 788) that he refuses to read an “unequivocal enunciation of the 
doctrine of resistance” in the following passage: “The king who tells 
his people that he is their protector but does not protect the people. - 
should be slain by his combined subjects like a mad dog afflicted with 
rabies.” If there. be no resistance inculcated here, what else could it be ? 

At one point G, considers Utathya’s lecture on righteousness, as we 
' have seen above, to bea peculiar feature in Hindu politica! philosophy 
(pp. 98-00). But, again, dealing with Sukraniti, he says that the 
first statement of the theory is to be found in this treatise (p. 258). He 

evidently forgets that the distinction between the good king and the 
l tyrant is also one of the points in Utathya’s lecture. l 

The inclusion of Aryadeva’s:Catuhbatikā has added to the value 
‘of the book (p. 209). The idea that the king is a mere .gana-dasa 
(servant of the gana or community) is found to be current in mediaeval 
times. The notion is equivalent to that of Sy£rami£: which evaluates the 
kingly office as one of disatva or servitude (p. 258). It is curious, 
however, that the author should consider this to be a rather unusual, 
and exceptional notion, especially when he has been able to trace it so 
far back as to pre-Kautilyan literature (p. 733). 

The “conclusion”: is, philosophically, a very weak performance. 
“Probably in no other system” (p. 266), “Hindu mind” (p. 268), “Hindu 
view” (p. 270) are vague and meaningless phrases. An intimate acquain- 
tance with “other systems” will serve to disprove, in general, the 
. specialities claimed for the “Hindu mind", Besides, the author's history: 
of two thousand and five hundred years down to I600 A. C. must have 
proved it beyond doubt that there were minds and minds in Hindu. 
India among the thinkers, and that there was no such thing in the 
singular number as the “Hindu mind." 

The author thinks that the Hindu theories of contract did not attain 
tothe development they acquired in Hobbes and others (pp. 274-275) 
Quite so, The author concedes also that the state of nature was con- 
ceived by certain Hindus as a state of war and by others as a golden 
age. Here also he is ready to admit parallels in European thought. - 
^. But it is queer that he should find no agreement between the Hobbe- 
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K’s goal is, next to the security of the state, its achievement of political 
influence over the circle of states.” One is surprised that any serious 
student should have pronounced such a judgment. | Just where almost 
every reader of the Italian and the Sanskrit treatises would find a most 


sian absolutism of Leviathan and those Hindu theories which promul- 
gate obedience to the king on the basis of the contract. Not less 
arbitrary is the attitude which refuses to identify the cult of tyranni- 
cide, resistance to the king, and desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. 
with those strands of social contract theory in Europe which inculcate 
revolution and expulsion of the ruler (p. 276). 

One; of the objects of G. is to suggest, on the basis of the Indian 
data, the “multilinear evolution of human social organisations," This is 
perhaps but a hypothesis with which he starts (p. x) But the logic 
of facts forces him to situations which exhibit not the muitiformity but 
amore or less unlinear advance (excluding the western theocratic 
phases, generally) so far as the ancient East and the ancient West are 
concerned. The author is not conscious that the chapters have cumula- 
tively worked against what may have lain at the back of his mind, 

The few differences that he points out do not happen to be more 
than verbal or non-essential differences (pp. 266-267). Or, perhaps, the 
diversity is often due to the fact that some of the items are but more 
developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth of the 
specimens under observation. S : 

If he has found it convenient to cite Jenks’ Law and Politics in 
the Middle Ages in order to supplement, illustrate and explain certain 
phases of Indian evolution he might have done so all along the line by 
exploiting, say, Poole's IZ/ustrations of the History of Mediaeval 
Thought, Littlejohn's Political Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotius 
and Figgis’s Divine Right of Kings. Only, we have to remember that 
one should place under investigation the Ze classes of ideas. What 
the author considers to be "peculiar to Hindu political thought" will 
appear oa closer examination to be universal. 

In any case, the author has attempted to examine some of the Hindu 
doctrines as doctrines i. e. as contributions to political philosophy. He 
has thus imparted once in a while a more than archaeological, anda 
higher than mere translational, tone to indianisme. His History is 
critical, constructive and thoughtful. 

Af certain points the work has assumed the character of a real 
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marvellous identity in subject-matter as: well as methodology G, has 
discovered an “essential difference.” . 

The fundamental aim of M. in his Prince is to discuss the ways. 
and means of saving his fatherland from the cwminente pericolo delle 
usurpazioni straniere (imminent danger of foreign usurpation), as says 


brain study, a genuine philosophical -essay. Finally, the credit of 
attempting a con tinuous history of ideas must be recognised,—although 

marked very often by incoherence, confusion and absence of clear 

thinking in regard to the problems of political science. 

l ‘One must not, moreover, ignore the fact that on account of the 

' absence of well-documented institutional history an acceptable history 

.- of political speculation is for some time not a question of practical 

5 politics," As -a` preliminary spade-work, Ghoshal's study, strenuous as 

it is, should therefore be appraised as.possessing a substantial impor- 

tance. And it will not fail to furnish leading strings to subsequent - 
workers in “intensive research." 

The. “conclusion” (pp. 264-272), be it repeated, is not borne out by 
the preceding chapters. Here he seeks to emphasise the contrasts 
between the Eastern and Western theories, But if he had cared to 
examine the details while dealing with the topics discussed in the main 
chapters he woüld have given an altogether different verdict. The con- 
clusion does not seem, therefore, to be organically connected with the . 
book. Nay, it may have been an after-thought added, like a part of the 
preface and the “appendix” (pp. 273-278), in order to combat the idea of 
philosophical agreement or analogy between the East and the West 
. It will of course have to be conceded, as has been pointed out 
"before, that a verbal identity is the least to be expected in philoso- 
phical speculation. Even between two European thinkers who in’ gene- 
ral features may be regarded as belonging to the same type of theory `` 
one must be prepared for différences in methodology and conclusions. 
Not all the ."divine righters" of Europe have philosophized alike, nor 
have all the Western “social contractists” thought out their problems 
along the same grooves. It is not possible to think of the entire West 
under a single category. Once this be admitted it will not be difficult to 
detect hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America, with spe- 
cial reference to the ancient and medieval, generally speaking, “pre- 
industrial" epochs, 
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Foscolo, another great poet of the Italian risorgimento in his Prose 
Letterarie (856), vol. I. M’s treatise concludes with the following 
chapter (XXVI; Esortazione a liberare PItalia da’ Barbari (Exhorta- 
tions to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 

On the other hand, itis an irony of fate that the self-conscious 
propounders of the cult of viigigu, aspirant to conquest, cituranta or 
cakravartin ( world-emperor ), and pax sarva-bhaumica ( peace of the 
world-empire ) should have been so miserably misunderstood and 
reduced to tame cats by the side of M’s “ideal of territorial aggrandise- 
ment. G’s position would appear to be absurd to anybody who 
possesses the slightest acquaintance with the Kautilyan doctrine of 
mandala or the Hindu conception, generally, of foreign affairs. 

In regard to morals, G. concedes that “it appears at first sight thet 
K. rivals and even surpasses M. in his sacrifice of these principles.to 
the end of public welfare.” Thus there is no difference at all ; we are 
here encountering a real identity. . f 

But K, is said to “reserve his immoral statecraft in general for 
extreme cases.” As if M. does something else! Still one may ask: 
what are the Kautilyan analysis of the “six expedients” and discussion 
of the treaties as well as prescription of the ways and means in regard 
to the “extirpation of thorns”? Are we to take them as general 
lectures, or do we find therein an examination of “extreme cases” ?- 

When all this is taken into consideration G’s statement that “K. 
advocates the kind and even. benign treatment of the subjects” in an 
acquired territory and on this basis to argue that K. is different from M. 
or that. K's politics is ‘based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than that of his European counterpart” do not need any profound 
attention on the part of thc reader. 

But all the same, G. does not mince matters. Although he tries to 
slight on ‘certain occasions (p. r55) the "fashionable comparison" 
between K..and M., he is frank enough to admit the-existence of 
“Machiavellian statecraft” in Hindu political theory (pp. व02-083). 
Bharadvaja’s opinions on home and foreign policy constitute, we are 
told, the “earliest specimens” of Machiavellism. This Bharadvaja is 
referred to by K. in a passing way. But chapter CXL of the 
Süniparva (Book xu) of the Mahabhirata embodies the cult of 
Bharadvaja in exZeuse. > NAE 

' Bharadvaja says that one should carry one's foe on one's shoulders 
aslong asthe time is unfavourable but when the opportunity arrives, 
the enemy should be dashed to pieces like an earthen pot on a. piece 
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. of rock. Another bit of Bharadvajism is thus worded : “The remnants 
of debt, fire and enemies increase over and over again; hence one 
should not tolerate these remnants” This maxim could be cited from 
Kaimandakiniti as well. 

Such and other principles, in which every body would see evidente 
uf clear, perspicuous and straihghtforward mentality, have been 
described by Ghoshal as “cold calculating- treachery ` and heartless 
cruelty.” G. rises to a higher pitch. “The heartless exponent of a 
wicked Machiavellianism,” says he, “is also the pusillanimous advocate: 
of a selfish materialism.” _ "Finally, ‘in .Bharadvaja, then, "the 
“Machiavellian creed ofthe old Arthaiistra is as it were incarnated.” 
Bharadvaja spoke like a man, he is being judged as a lamb. 

. It is evident that the Catholic Fathers who burnt Machiavelli in ` 
effigy at Ingolstadt in .600 have found in Ghoshal an admirable Hindu 
‘inheritor of their spiritual indignation. G. is not prepared to submit to 
the “subordination of morality to politics" and does rot hesitate to 
out-Jesuit the Jesuits in their horror of Machiavellism. 

It is reasonable, then, as a scientific proposition, ‘to “beard the 
lion in his own den" and examine this Machiavellism itself just from 
the platform of morals l 

Denuded of all extraneous particulars Machiavellism may be boiled 
. down to two cardinal dicta. These are as follows 
l I. The enemy, actual or potential, must be crushed at all costs 
And, here, the end justifies the means. ‘ 

2. The manner in which a person behaves as tie servant of a 
group, party or state must be different from that in which he appears 
as an individual in regard to other individuals. 

History as well as biography by the actual records corroborates 
the truth of each of the above tenets 

Speaking of Woodrow Wilson's College and State (New York,t924) 
in the London Nation, a writer says: “Mr. Wilson's peculiar strength ` , 
was in attachment to his ideals, even at the expense of ordinary 
standards .of conduct ; he recognized no such thing as consistency 
or logic or gratitude as in the slightest degree embarrassing him. 
.Mr. W. had indeed learnt the practical utility of a strong adherence 
to principle combined with a certain unscrupulousness in its application. 
In Europe, however, he had to meet an unscrupulousness even 
greater than. his own. “Diamond-cut-diamond tussles” are the facts 
of Realpolitik l 

Secondly, there is nothing illogical or inhuman in the above two 
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. propositions. The only objection may come from those whose very 
conceptions of ethics,and especially of psychology, are questionable 
as being too absolutist and metaphysical 

A "mind" that is not oriented to the enemy, inimical attitudes, 
“responses” of hostile situations, unfriendly “reactions” and so forth 
may possibly exist in the lowest orders of ‘vegetable and animal 
organisms., But in the nervous system of the higher orders of creation 

. the enemy is one of the positive data of consciousness. A psycho- 
logy that would refuse to, recognise the fact of an. enemy-element in 

-human relations as one of its premises can only do so by refusing to 
be real 

But once the enemy-element is admitted, what is the solution of 
the problem from the side of the é/as vital? The answer would carry 
with it the natural and necessary ethics. The “categorical imperative" 
is quite simple, in the present instance. l 

A and B are enemies zn esse or in posse. | 

- Now, Bradley comes forward: with “Aly station and its duties.” 
The Hindu also knows his sva-dharma { one’s own duties). In other 
words, there is rio universal morality, there are moralities -and 
moralities, If- -A is lazy enough to neglect his sva-dharma in regard 
toB,B is going to use the "functions" of his own "station" and see 
to it that 3 be polished off the earth. 

No consideration of love and good will can interfere here, for we 
have begun with the datum that A and B are enemies. What is good 
or right for the one is automatically bad or wrong for the other. The 
God of A is the Devil of B. Anthropology may be requisitioned in evi- 
dence of this aspect of inter-racial psychology. 

And since every individual has his own duty, his own right and 
wrong, his own good and bad, on all occasions that one sits in judgment 
on Machiavellism one is committing.an undue interference with things 
which one does not understand.. For, what is moral in one's judgment 
may be thoroughly immoral] in another's, 

Now to the second point.. Morality is diverse not only with 
diverse individuals as just stated but is diverse even. with the same 

: individual in diverse situations. ` And here, again, the problem is one 
of the psychology of personality ` 

No individual is a person in the singular number. He embodies a 
number or a bundle or a growing streám of many persons, Each and 
every’ personality is a complex of varying attitudes, behaviours, reac- 
tions and responses to the objective world. An individual as father is 
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not the same person as'son, as nephew ‘and so forth. He “behaves” 
to an inferior in a way different from that in which he attitudinizes 
himself to a superior. A person's reactions to the encouraging words 
of a friend are entirely different from those to the hostile criticisms 
of the same person, not to speak of the individual who hates him. 
Such pluralities.are’ the data of human psychology gathered from 
all different angles of vision. Differences of age, differences of health, 
differences of sex, differences of income,differences of social position are 
all to.be taken into consideration by an objective student of the human 
mind. The doctrine of “my station” or sva-dharma bears on its shoul- 
ders, as a matter of course, a plural system of duties for every person. 
. What, then, is wrong with Machiavellism which does nothing but 
postulate the double morality of human beings as private citizens and: 
„as public servants? To compel a person to behave in one and the 
‘same way in the morning, noon, evening, at breakfast, in office, in 
theatre, or as father, police officer, school teacher, political ainbassador 
is to ignore the pluralistic complexities of the human psyche and force 

. one to neglect the duties of his varying ‘stations’ This is equivalent 
to demanding a morality that is unreal 

As soon as psychology is reconstitued on the pluralistic basis: the 

ethics of pluralistic morality will grow into the ABC of human 
thought. And Machiavellism will need no special apology 

But in the mean time it is interesting to observe that such a‘distin- 

guished English authority as Dr. Figgis has not shrunk from attempt- 


ing to speak out. An explanation, which is tantamount to justiflcation, . ` 


of Machiavelism is to be found in his essays, From Gerson to Grotius 
(Cambridge I907). And so far as the historic appreciation of Machia- 
vellism as a purifying element in political science is concerned, Blunt- 
schli’s Geschichte der neueren Staatswissenschaft (History of Modern 
Political Science, Munich, r88:) has furnished the cue to many who 
might otherwise have been led to consider Machiavelli as an untouch- - 
able pariah 
It is time that the bazaar gossip about M. should disappear from 
the world of serious thought. The calumny propagated by his enemies 
must not blind the students of science to the truth that Machiavelli is ` 
the world’s first nationalist, the seer of ideas which centuries later were 
to deyelop into the life-blood of. Mazzini and acquire a juristic form in 
the work of Mancini (Turin, :857), thereby influencing the development , 
f modern international law. Besides, it is too late in the day to 
remain impervious to the fact that Machiavelli is one of the greatest 
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patriots of the world,-one of the profoundest benefactors of humanity 
and to cite Spinoza's appreciation in Political Tract, one of the ‘most 
Scharfsinnige (penetrating) thinkers of all ages 


A General Estimate of the Italian Researches 


‘I did not know Italian when in I92I part of my interpretation of 
the political and economic theories of the Sufrantz was published 
in vol. Il of the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad), 
.nor when my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
appeared in r922 (Leipzig). ` The bibliography in these publications 
is therefore to this extent defective, especially since on the question 
of theory the Italian researches throw valuable light. Besides, as the 

. Italian scholars have devoted their attention exclusively to political 
philosophy it was not possible to make use of their results in my 
| Bengali book, Hinds Ristrer Gadan (The Morphology -of the Hindu 
State), of which the manuscript has been sent to the publishers in 
. November 7924, because it deals solely with the actual institutions, 

It will have been noticed that although the amount of work done 
by the Italians does not bear comparison with that. by the Germans 
much of ‘it is important in methodology as wellas conclusions and 
deserves a. wider publicity among the students of old Indian . politics. 
There is perhaps one item on which the work is likely to be the butt 
of unfavourable criticism. l 

The tendency is very manifest among the Italian scholars to 
attribute “modern” ideas to the, Hindu texts! If by “modern” 
they. do not mean anything later than, say, 7700, or, at any rate, if 
they do not include the tenets and ideals of social thought as developed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries their position would in the 
main appear to be acceptable., Otherwise the trend of their writings 
can lead butto the formulation of a "vague universal” or “eternal 
human nature”. in which 7925 A.C. should seem to be as simple, young 
and eleméntal as 925 B. : 

But.this is an absolutely wrong sociology,. failing, as it does, to 
give due weight to the epochal momentums in historic.and philosophic . 
experience. And although. one may argue that. there is nothing new 
underthe sun such an interpretation of culture-history. would remain 
blind to the objective progress of the world achieved cumulatively ‘in 
thought and deed through the ages. 


I 866 the previous discussions marked by the footnotes 3 and. ro, 
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. But the Lettmotif of these Indic researches im Italy militates, 
unconsciously, perhaps, against the Hegelian dogma of ‘an "alleged: 
distinction in “spirit” between the East and the West.: And from 


this standpoint Italian scholarship is to be appreciated as a great ally m 


of Young Asia in the risorgimento of social science,? 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


I The peculiar universalism of Italian indologists does not ` 
seem to be an accidental phenomenon. Although none of them have 
anywhere mentioned as one of their spiritual guides the Nuova Scienza 

(New Science) of their great sociologist and .philosopher, Vico 
(670-735), his ideas constitute, so to say, the very essence of. their 
` being : S 
The doctrines. of a storia ideale eterna (ideal and eternal history), 
idee uniformi note appo intieri popoli tra essi loro non conosciato (uniform . 
ideas born among nations that do not happen to know one another) 
mente comune di tuttiipopol: (common mentality of all peoples), costanti 
uniformita (constant uniformity) in the laws of nations, uniformita. del 
` corsa che fa. l'umanita nelle nazione (uniformity of course travesed by ` 
mankind among the nations, and ricorse delle cose umane ("repetition 
in human.offairs, ze’ history repeating. itself) with identita in sostanza e 
diversita de modi lor dispiegarsi (identity in substance although diversity 
in the mode of expression),all belong to the decouvérate generals (general — . 
discoveries ) and principi fondamentali (fundamental principles) of the | 
world view established by Vico., It is but these axioms that the 
Italian indologists have imbibed from this their Montesquieu, Kant or. 
Saükarácárya almost as life's breath and employed, perhaps: 
automatically, in the special field of their investigations. ` - 

See the brochure, Pagine Scelte (Select Pages) ‘from Vico, edited 

„by Ceva ( Florence ) 


Indian Literature Abroad: 
IV 


In ६20 A. D, the 28th Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma came from ° 
India and landed in Canton. He was the founder of the Contempla- 
tive school’ of thought and although he never wrote or 
Bodhidharma. — translated any book, his, character and teaching showed 
l great literary activity among the Indian as well as 
Chinese monks, Wu-ti gave him royal ‘reception, but he was unable 
to grasp what Bodhidharma preached. Not being able to come to ` 
any .understanding with Wu-ti, he went northwards and settled in the 
Wei kingdom. Wu-ti had international fame as a patron of Buddhism, 
and in 538 A.D. a hair of the Buddha was sent to him by the king of 
Fu-nan.? 

Fu-nan is Cambodia, In the next year Wu-ti despatched: a 
mission: to Magadha (India) to obtain Sanskrit books. It returned 
in §46 with a large collection _of manuscripts, accompanied by the 
learned Paramartha, who spent twenty years in translating them. He 
was also known as Gunafata. He came ‘from Ujjain of Western 
India and arrived at Nanking, the then capital of the Liang 
Dynasty in 548. He continued his work of transla- 
tion during that Dynasty and till 569^ A. D. of the 
next dynasty: of Ch’an (557-589). He translated I0 works during the 
Liang and 38 or 40 works in the next, altogether about 50 works, of 
which -32° works remain to this date. Paramartha must have been 
-a great Abhidharma scholar, as all his extant books except five 
are. on Abhidharma. The most important of his works was the 
translation of the Sraddhotpidasistra, a very important book. on. 
“Mahayana philosophy, attributed to Asvaghoga.? The Sanskrit original 
is lost. But this serious loss has been ‘greatly compensated by 
the English translation of the book entitled Zhe Awakening of Faith by 
Abbot Suzuki of Japan, .The great teacher Asaüga wrote à book 
. called the Mahayina-samparigraha-sistra, Two commentaries were 
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I Pelliot, ‘Funan, BEFEO., I904. See also Finot ‘Hindu King- 
doms in Indc-China’, 7. H. Q. I925, vol. I, p. 60. 
2 Nanjio I249, 7350 ; Tok. Ed, xxii, 5.c. 
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written on it~ Bodhisattva Wu-Sung (or Agotra?) having done fasci- 
culi वन06, and Bodhisattva Vasnbandhu the remaining fasciculi. 
Now Paramartha translated into Chinese, in 563 A. D., fasciculi II-20 
and 4I-48, and the rest was done by Hiuen Tsang and Dharma- 


gupta. The original Samarzgraka-&üstra of Asaiga was also translat- 


ed by Paramartha in that. year. ‘He translated the Abhidharma 
books of Vasubandhu into . Chinese for the first time, and thereby 
demonstrated to the Chinese people that the intellectual achievements 
of the Indians in philosophy were much subtler than theirs and the 
Buddhist literature did not contain merely books on Dharanis 


‘and idle speculations on futuré heavens. Following are some of the. . 
‘important books of Vasubandhu 


() Nirvüna-sütra-pürva-Dtotpannibh'uta-gatka-Sastra | (Nieh-p'an 
ching p’an-yu-chin-wu-chieh lun), This is a literal translation of the 
Chinese title and, we cannot say what its original was 

(2) Sastra of the Sūtra of (Buddha’s) last teaching 

(3 Buddhka-gotra-Sastra t 

(4). Vipiapti-anütra-siddhis, is a treatise on the philosophy of the 
Yogacara school. It was thrice translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci, 
Paramártha and  Hiuen Tsang, but the extent of the translation 
differs from each other. ° ok 

(s) Madhyanta-vibhanga Sutra®. 

(6) Tarka-sisira' 

Paramartha did not confine himself to translating Mahayana Abhi- 
dbarma works only ; some of the Sarvastivada books translated by him 
are : i : 
(0). Abhkidharma-koga-(vyikhya)sisira,® This is one of the 
greatest philosophical works of the Buddhists, and Paramartha rendered 


ह great service to China: by translating it into Chinese, although it 


I Nanjio ri83. It was previously translated by Buddhasinta in 


E . 2. fasc. only—Nanjio 7784 ; translated also by Hiuen Tsang. 


2 Nanjio I207 ; Tokyo Ed. xxii, i, 7 leaves. 

‘Nanjio r209; Tok. Ed. xxii, I k, r fasc. 

Nanjio I220 ; Tok..Ed. xxii, 2 k, 4 fasc. 

Nanjio .238-Vidyimatra-siddhi ; Tok. Ed. xxii, 4 e. 

Nanjio 7248 ; Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 b, 2 fasc..7 chap. 

Nanjio I252; Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 e, I fasc 
Nanjio t269 ; Tok. Ed. xxiv, 5 b, 6, 22 fasc. 9 chaps ; see under 
Hiuen Tsang 
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yas at a later-date translated for the second time by Hiuen Tsang 

(2) Vasuvarman's Catursatya-sastra. 

(3) Gunamati’s Za£sananusüra-Sastra.* . 

Vasumitra's Zstada$a-nkaya-6üstra? was also rendered by him ‘into 
Chinese. Besidesthese, he translated some five books, of which the 
authors are unknown. One of these -is Lokasthiti-abhidharma-sastra* 
: which seems to be a Nibandha, “the subject of the first chapter being 
the motion of the earth and that of the I9th chapter that of the sun and 
the moon.: The latter chapter is the principal text for some Buddhists 
who make astronomical caleulations for the almanacs But besides 
these books on Buddhism he translated Sankhya-hkariki of lévara- 
krsna which is known in .Chinese translation ^s Suvarna-saptati- 
astra or Sinkhya-kirtki-bhasya. “Ina note at the beginning of- the 
book it is stated that the work was compiled by the heretical Rsi Kapila, 
explaining the twenty-five tattvas (or truths), and it is not the law 
of Buddha. Towards the .end of the translations well as of the 
text we read that there were 60,000 verses composed by Paficasikha 
(Kapileya) whose teacher Asuri was ‘the disciple of Rsi Kapila, 
and that afterwards a brahmana named lévarakrspa selected 70 
verses out of 60,000.” (Nanjio, 7300). . : 

This | "Vrtti translated ‘into Chinese was identical, or at any 
rate exhibited many points: of contact with the Bhasya of Gaudapada 
(H. H Wilson, Oxford, :837) ; it was accepted by Beal,5 Kasawara, 
and others long ago, and is placed beyond doubt by Dr. Takakusu, 
who, after searching comparison of the Bhäśya of Gaudapada with 
the- Vitti translated into Chinese, arrives at the conclusion that “in 
- ` citations, illustrations, and even entire passages, the 
'Éankhya-ksrikà . Coincidences between the two commentaries are as 

numerous and far reaching as to preclude the possibility 

of their being explained away as accidental.” Dr, Takakusu identified the 
author of the Karikas with.the author of the Vrtti, and believes that 
by thus making lévarakrsna: himself the author of both the Karikas 
Nanjio I26I ; Tok. Ed. xxii, 6 a, 5 fasc, 6 chap. 

.Nanjio 7280; Tok. Ed. xxv, 3 b, 2fasc. | . - 
- Nanjió I284 ; Tok. Ed. xxv, 4 d, 9 leaves only. 

Nanjio I297 ; Tok. Ed. xxv, 8 d, 9, 70 fasc 
.: 5 S, Beal—On a Chinese version of the Saükhya-karika etc., /R 

IS., 4878, pp, 355-360; J. Takakusu, (French article on the. Sankhya 
. System), BEFEO., I904 
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as well as this Vitti, be could partly take the edge off Gaudapada’s 
subsequent appropriation of author’s work as his own. 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar, however, is of opinion that Sanskrit MatZara- 
vrttt, is the lost original of the Sankhya-kivika-vr ttt, which was transla- 
ted into Chinese by Paramartha between A. D. 557 and 562.) ` 

The reason why he translated this book should be known to the stu- 
dents of Buddhist philosophy. . The Buddhists had to fight hard in the 
intellectual field with-the most well-founded and deep-rooted systems in 
India, viz., the Satkhya and Vaisesika, Besides, the Mahayana had not 

EM merely to fight against the orthodox Hindu philosophers, 
vie मेक कप but also against the different Hinayana schools of thought, 
specially the Sarvastividins. Bodhisattva  (Arya)deva 

` wrote a book on the refutation of four heretical Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Latkavatira Stitra. The four schools treated there 
were (7) the Saükhyas, who believe in oneness; (2) the Vaiéesikas, 
who believe in difference; (3) the Nirgrantha-putras, who believe in 
both ; and (4) the Jfiatiputras, who believe in neither. Bodhiruci (508- 
535) translated that book of Aryadeva during this time.” 5 = 
"^ During the Liang and the Chan Dynasties at Nanking the inter- 
course, which began under Wu-ti with Indo-China, seemed to have 
increased ; Mandra, Sanghapala (Varman), Subhüti all 
Mandra. were inhabitants of the country of Funan, mentioned 
above (Nanjio, A pp. H, r0r). Mandra arrived in Nanking 

in $03 A. D, and began the work of translation. But he was not well 
acquainted with the Chinese Language, and: his translations are 
not quite perfect. He translated Saptasatika-prapii-piramita 
(Nanjio 20. Dhkarima-dhitu-prakrty-asambheda-nirdesa*® (Nanjio 23). 
ot the moral of the indivisibility of the rest of the Dharmadhatu— 
both of these books are found in the Tibetan. Ratnamegha- 
sūtra (Nanjio r52) was translated jointly by Mandra and Satghapala. 
Subhüti's translation of the Ratnamegha is lost. Saüghapala is the 
translator of nine books, most of them being minor Sütras and Dhàrani, - 
the only important book being Arhat Upatisya's Vimokga-mirga-sttra, 
which he translated in I2 fasciculi. Sanghap3la was a priest from the 
Fu-nan country (Camboja) After his arrival in China, he became a 
pupil of Gunabhadra, who was then in China. Sanghapala was well- 


t See K. G, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. I7I-784. 
2 Nanjio 7259. ~ 5 
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versed in several languages and translated various texts belonging 
Siemans to Hinayána as well as Mahayana schools, during his 
524 A.D stay in China (A.D. 505-520). He died at.the age 
of sixty-five in A. D. 524. His master Gunabhadra 
was also a noted scholar of the Mahayana school. On his way 
to China, Gunabhadra stopped at Simhala-dvtpa (Ceylon) and other 
southern countries, After his arrival in China in a, D. 435 until 
A.D. 443, he was actively engaged in the work of translation. 
Thus though we do not know which, of the two Pandits brought 
the original of the Vimokga-miargae, it is certain 
Vimoksa-marga, -that it was brought from a centre of southern Bud- 
V viui"  dhism, either from Ceylon or from Camboja. So 
magga. - the text Vimokga-marga or Vimutti-magga is in all 
probability anterior to Buddhaghosa, whose arrival in 
Ceylon is put at A. D. 420. l 
The author of this text is Upatissa Sāriputta ; he is not Sariputta, 
the friend and contemporary of Buddha, but a Sinhalese monk who 
probably flourished in the Ist century A. D. and was the fifteenth. great 
-thera from Mahinda. Mr, Nagai (JP TS., 7927-79) points out that the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa is but a revised version of the Vimutti- 
magga of this Upatissa. The work is entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists 
only in the Chinese translation referred to. Mr. Nagai shows how the 
Chinese text agrees generally with the text of the Visuddhimagga. 
He says, "In short, the Visuddhimaggas are one and the same work 
appearing in different dress" (p. 80) 

Another translator, a royal monk, Upasgiinya, son of the king of 
| . Udyana of Western India, came to China and lived under 
PRATER AR p the Liang, the Chian and the Northern Wei Dynasties 

arid translated four books. In A. D. 565 he translated one 

sutra called Suvibrünta-vikrami-pariprccha? which was a part of the 

Mahaprajüüparamits. The Sanskrit text of this was obtained from a 

Sramana of Khotan, whom he met in China a few years back,’ Later 

on he translated three works, of which two exist. Of the Liang 
. Dynasty t9 works by unknown authors are still preserved, 


I Pelliot, Fu-nan in BEFEO., 4903, No. 3, p. 285 ; Nanjio, App 
Il, I06 

2 Nanjio 9; Tok. ed. V, 6b ; 7 fasc 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 706 

L प्र, Q, JUNE, 7926 — 48 
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In Wu-Ti, the first Emperor of the Liang Dynasty, Buddhism 

है found the. most devoted follower. The arrival of 
irs Bodhidharma the 28th Patriarch * was hailed with 
great reverence in China, “At the beginning of the 

sixth century”, says Edkiris,?. “the number of Indians in China was 
üpwards of three thousand. The Prince of the Wei kingdom (386-534 
A.D.) exerted himself greatly to provide for their maintenance- in 
` monasteries, erected on the most beautiful sites. Mariy of them 
resided at Loyang, the modern Ho-nan-fu. The teniples 
had multiplied to thirteen thousand." Hu, the dowager 
-empréss of Wei, a fervent dev otee, though of in- | 
different morality in both public and private life, sent Sung Yun l 
. and Hui Shéng? to Udyara (N. W. India) in search of Buddhist ^ 


50:0 Indians 
in China, 








I The follwing is the list of names of the 28 Patriarchs :- 


I Mahakagyapa 2 Ananda 

3 Sanavasa(?) ~ 4 Upagupta : 

5 Dhrtaka 6 Mechaka 

7 Buddhanandi - , 8 Buddhamitra 

9 Parsva Bhikeu - ‘to ©Punyayagas 

Ii Aévaghoga © I2. Kapimala Bhiksu 

I3 Nagarjuna ." I9 Kapadeva 

I5 ` Arya Rahulata I6 ‘Arya Saüghanandi 
I7 ‘Satighayaéas 38 Kumarata 

i9 Jayata ' 20 Vasubandhu: 

2: Manüra ,- 22 Haklanayasas ( ? ) 
23 Simha Bhiksu | 24 

25° Basiasita S 26 Putnomita 

27 ~ Prajfiatara 28 Bodhidharma 


In 472 A. D. Chi- Chia-Yé translated ( ? ) a history of the succession 
of 23 patriarchs from Mahakaáyapa to Bhiksu Simha. (Nanjio 4340). . 

Bodhidharma, the real founder of Dhyana school, is the last or the 
28th Patriarch 

2 Chinese Buddhism, p. 99. 

3 See Chavannes, Voyage de Sung Yun dans Udyana et le Gan 

' dhàra, ४8-६22, BEFEO., 790०3, No. 3. See also Foe-Koue-Ki by 

Remusat, p. 48-5I; Beal, Travels of Fa-Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist 
Pilgrims—Trübner, :869. ` His -narrative was also translated into 
German by Neumann (Edkins, op. cit., p. 700)- 
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books, of which they brought back 725 (Eliot, op. cit., III, p. 284). “The 
decline of Buddhism in its motherland drove many of the Hindus 
to the north of the Himalayas. They came as refugees from the 
Biahmanical persecution, and their. great number will assist materially 
in accounting for the growth of the religion they propagated 
in China. The Prince of the Wei country is recorded to have 
discoursed publicly on the Buddhist classics." (Chinese Buddhism, 
p. 99.) ` 

Readers must have noticed that books oh charm or magic known as 
Dharapis had begun to be translated into Chinese; but the Chinese 
literati were extremely annoyed at this and hated the importers of 
these gibberishes, Priests were put to death for practising magical arts. 
‘During this period a Chinese monk, Hui-Chiao, compiled the Memoirs 
of Eminent Priests (Nanjio.490) in 5t9 A.D. The book was in 39 fasci- 
culi and contained lives of 275 men separately, to which 239 were added 
in course of narration. They are either Indians or Chinese, and not only 
priests but also laymen, who lived in China sometime between A.D, 67 
and 5t9. . 

During the Wei rule there were only eight translators who 
translated seventy-seven works, of which ( 5: only remaining) thirty 
were ascribed to Bodhiruci alone, ten to  Buddhaéanta, five to 
Chi-chia-yé, three to Ratnamati? two to Dharmaruci? one each 
to Hui-Chiao, Than-Yao,* Fa-Chang.* Bodhiruci? was a §ramana of 
Northern India, who arrived in Loyang in 508 A. D. and up till 535 A. D. 
translated 30 or more works on Sūtra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. 
Some of his: more important works were Vajracchedikiprajia-piramiti 
(Nanjio ॥7), Zan£avatüra (No. 76), Aparimitayus Sutra 
(No. r204 ). He translated Vasubandhu's commentary 
on Saddhavma-pundarika :(No.. I232) which had been once 
done by Dharmaruci. ‘I lave already referred to the book by 
Aryadeva .on the Indian heretics, which Bodhiruci translated. 
Another book, dealing with the conception of Nirvàna according 
to heretical schools of thought’ mentioned in the Lankavatara 
Sūtra, was translated into Chinese. Bodhiruci translated a few 
Indian astronomical books into Chinese with the help of several 


Bodhiruci. 





-rı Nanjio, App, II, II0, 2 Ibid, ri3. 3 Ibid, IIT, 
4 Ibid, I08. 5 Ibid, r09, 6 Ibid, ::2.. 7 bid, ii4. 
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Indian and Chinese monks, The translation of the astronomical 
works was done in more than 200 chapters.? 

An important work on Abhidharma called Pratitya-samutpida-sistra 
composed by Suddhamati of India was rendered into Chinese by Bodhi- 
ruci (Nanjio. उश्ा), It is known .as Dvadafa-nidina-sastra in 
Chinese translation. Chi-chia-yé, a sramana of western region. tran- 
slated five books in 472 A. D. Of these the history of the patriarchs 
(6 fasc), which he did along with Than Yao, is the most important. 
This “is a well-known history of the succession of 23 patriarchs , 
from Mabakagyapa to Bhikgu Simha (Nanjio I340). 

Chronologically, among the translators | of the’ Northern Wei 
Dynasty, the first was a Chinese $ramapa, named Shih Hui-Chiao or 
Than-Chiao, He compiled a work in.A. D. 445 known as Damanaka-* 

nidana-sitra ( Nanjio r322 ; Tok. Ed. XXIV, 36 and 


wee ne 49). It wasa story-book known as ‘Tales of the Wise 
- Fool. and the Fool.’ It has a Tibetan version,? which, accord- 


ing to Cosma de ०05, was translated from the 
Chinese, This is further corroborated by Pelliot, Laufer and other 
sinologues, 

In his Guide for the Examination of the Canon, a Chinese work of 
Chia-Su (654 A. D.) the author says that this book is a Hinayana 
sütra, but we do not know the source of this statement. 

Shih-Than-Yao, a Sramana, whose native place is not known 
translated in about 462 A. D. two or three works, of which only one has 
come down to :us, 

In the beginning of the sixth century Sraddhi baladhinivatira- 
mudrü-sutra  (Nanjo 90), which has a Tibetan translation, 
and Sarva-buddha-vigayavatira (Nanjio. 245) -which was translated 
in the south ‘by  Saüghapàla a little later, were rendered 
into Chinese by Dharmaruci Dharmaruci (Nanjio, App. II, वा) . 
came from Southern India and translated three books in the first 


i. P..N. Bose, Indian Teachers in China, Madras. 

2 This story was published with Tibetan text and translated 
into German as early as 784३२ छुू lun oder der Weise und 
der Thor von I. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 7843 ; also Tibetan 
: Tales (derived from Indian Sources), trans. from the Kahgyur by 
, Schiefner, done into English by W. R. S, Rals ton, London, 3906. 
There is a Turkish version cf the story. See Indian Literature in 
Central Asia, infra. , 
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decade of the sixth century. One of them was lost in 730 A.D. 
In 508 A. D. two books on Abhidharma, Mahayanottara-tantra- 
$astra (Nanjio I236) and Bodhisattva Vasubandhu's great commentary 
on the famous Saddharmapundarika (Nanjio 7233) were rendered 
into Chinese by Ratnamati, a $ramana of Certral India. 

Buddha$ànta, a monk from Central India, was the last translator, 
in the Northern Wei Dynasty. He arrived in China in 524 A. D. and 
worked till 439 A. D, the Sui having been established in 539. He 
translated ro or का works, but today 9 works remain. Most of his 
books were Sütras, the only important book tbat he translated was 
Bodhisattva Asaüga's Mahayana-samparigraha-stitra (Nanjio I784), 
which was translated again in 593 by Paramartha. - E 

The Northern Wei Dynasty came to an'end in 534 A. D., and the 
Eastern Weifounded their dynasty at Yeh and ruled from 534-550, 

followed by the Northern Chi, who had also their seat 
Buddhism under ` of government at'Yeh from 550-577 A. D. In the South 
Chien Lives after the death of Wu-ti of the Liang Dynasty Yuan-ti, 
Dynasties. who reigned from 552 to 555, became a staunch sup- 

l i porter of Taoism. He was himself a great scholar. He 
'. had accumulated I40,000 volumes, which he burnt down when he 
learnt that the troops of Wei had marched on his capital, and neither 
his learning nor his collection of books was of any avail in his 
calamity. I have little doubt that numerous Sanskrit and Buddhist 
books must have been consumed in this conflagaration. In the South 
under the Eastern Wei and Northern Chi Dynasties, Buddhism 
continued to be patronised by the state. During the short reigns 
of these two dynasties six translators translated 3I books in 202 
fasciculi, : 

Gautama Prajfíaruci,.a brahmin uf Benares, was the most prominent 
among them. He translated in 538-54 about I8 works (some say I4), of _ 
which fifteen existed in 730 A. D. and thirteen of them are found 
today inthe Ming Tripitaka. ‘I would like to mention a few of his 
© works. The Vimalcdatta-pariprecha became very popular with the 
Indian Buddhists of China (Nanjio 45). It was a sermon given 
by Buddha at the request of Vimaladatta, a daughter of king 

Prasenajit. It had been translated first by Chu-Fa-Hu or 
Prajiltruci. Dharmaraksa and then by a Chinese monk .Nieh- 
i Tao-Chan during the Western Chin Dynasty and 
for the third time by Prajfiaruci. There exists also a Tibetan 
translation of the work, His, other bookswere Vyasa Pariprcchā 
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(No. 60), Tsvararijaparipfcchi (No. 63) which had once been 
translated by Kumarajiva, Niyati-niyatagati-mudrivatira (No. I32) 
which was at alater date translated by I-tsing, Pavamiartha-dharma- 
véjaya-sütra (No. 270), Asta-buddhakastitra (No. qio also in Tib.), 
Pratimokea Vinaya (No. II03) and others, But his greatest work was the 
translation of the Sadd:arama-smyrtyupasthina-sttra [also in Tibetan]in 
70 fasc. or 7 chapters (No. 679). The subjects of the seven chapters are:— 
(7) the results of the ten kinds of good conduct (contrary to dugkrti), 
(2) birth and death, (3) the different hells, (4) the condition of Pretas, (5) 
birth: as a beast, (6) condition of deva and (7) k&ya-smrti-upasthàna, 
He also translated a well-known work called Madhyintinugamasistra, | 
(Nanjio 7246), composed by Nagarjuna and Asariga, the latter having 
explained the text of the former. It treats of the doctrine of the first 
varga of the Maeha-prajiipiramiti-sistra None of the Sanskrit 
originals hare come down to us. un 
The next important translator of the Eastern Wei period was 
Vimoksa-prajfia or Vimoksasena. He was a éramana from Udydna 
and was a descendant of the Sakya family of Kapilavastu. In 54 he 
translated five works in collaboration with Prajfüáruci and other monks. 
He translated four of Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s books 
Vimoksasec?. — vie, Triptirna-sUtropadesa (No. i96), Dharma-cakra- 
pravartana-sWiropadeéa (No, I205), Karma-siddhi- 
prakarana (No. ı222) of which a Tibetan translation exists, and 
Ratna-ciida-stitra-caturdharmopidesa (No. I24l). The other work 
on Abhidharma which he translated was Nagarjuna’s Vivada-8amana 
(sastra ?) astra (No. I253), Susthitamatipariprccha (No. 48) a book 
on Mahayana Sūtra ascribed by some to Prajfiáruci. Nirvana-tastra 
or Mahiparinirvina-siitra sistra isa short commentary on that well- 
known book by the great Vasubandhu. It was made accessible to the 
Chinese public by one Dharmabodhi, about whom we know nothing. 
During the Northern Chi Dynasty (550-577 A.D.) only two tran-- 
slators are known, one an Indian, the other a Chinese grhapati or 
Upasaka, who ‘translated  Aryazina-bodhisattva-pariprecha. The 
Indian $ramana was Narendrayagas, who had come from Udyana or 
Gandhàra District of Northern India, translated seven works, together 
with Gautama Dharmajfiana, son of Prajfiaruci of Benares 
Narendrayafas mentioned above. They translated the following books 
jfana. into Chinese: (7). Ptü-Putra-samügama in I7 fasc. and 
CN 29 chapters (No. 23--76), (2) Candra-prabhi-vaipulya 
(No, 63), (3) Sumerwgarbka (No. 66), (4) Mahikarunapundarika 
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sura (No. II7), (5) Candradvipa-samidht-stitra (No. gt), (6) Pradi- 
padiniya-sttra (No. 428), (7) Abhidharma-hrdaya-$a stra ( No. 7204 ), 
—compiled by the venerable Upa$inta—a com mentary on Dharma- 
jina’s Abhidharma-hydaya, the original book having been translated 
during the Eastren Chin Dynasty by Hwui-Yuen in 397 A. D. 
At this.stage some great changes in the political history took 
‘place greatly hindering the progress and prestige of Buddhism 
fora time and created an ‘atmosphere of lull. The Yii-Wan family 
founded the Northern Chou Dynasty at Chang-an iu 557 ; they became 
powerful and destroyed Northern Chi in 557 A.D. Wu-Ti, the emperor 
of Northern Chou Dynasty put a ban on Buddhism and Taoism, order- 
ed temples to be destroyed ‘and’ priests to return to the world. 
Narendraya$as and other Buddhist monks had to flee away for their 
lives. But as usual the persecution was not of long 
Political unrest. duration, Five years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew his 
father’s edict. The Chou Dynasty came to an end in 
' इ8 A. D., followed by the Sui Dynasty. The Chou Kingdom, before . 
it became a menace to Buddhism had harboured a few Buddhist 
monks in Chang-an before 578 A. D." These monks were :—Jfianabhadra, 
who together with Jinayasa translated one sūtra on the Pajica-vidya, 
or the Five Sciences, but this was lost in 730 4. D. and 
Minor Writers We Cannot say what the contents of the original were; 
med n Jinayaga a Sramana of Magadha who translated (564-72) 
E six works in collaboration with two of his Indian dis- 
ciples. Two of their translations Makimeghastitra (No. 87 ) and 
Mahiyinibhisamaya (No. 9§ ) are still preserved. Vasogupta, who 
' fs mentioned as a disciple of: Jinayagas, together with his fellow-scholar 
Jinagupta, who did such wonderful work in the- Sui period, translated 
a book on Dharani. ( No. 327 ) 


(To be continued) 


PRABHAT KUMAR MUKHERJI 


King Harsa and Aihole Inscription 


Verse 23 (line rr) of the Aihole inscription of the time of the great 
Calukya King Pulakesin Il runs as follows :— 

“Aparimita-vibhiiti-sphita-samantasena-makiitamani-mayikha = . 

kranta-padaravindah | 

Yudhi patita-gajendra=neka-bibhatsabhiito bhaya-vigalitaharso 

yena cakari Harsah m 

Prof. Kielhorn who edited the inscription translated the verse in the 
following way :— 

* Harga, whose lotus-feet were arrayed with the rays of the jewels of 
the diadems of hosts of feudatories, prosperous with unmeasured might, 
through him had his mirth melted away by fear, having become loath- 
some with his rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle." 

The translation, as it stands, seems to have nothing to be said 
againstit; for the sense of the verse is apparently clear enough, and 
it cannot possibly admit of any.other interpretation. The verse is taken 
to have reference to the repulsing of Harsavardhana of Kanauj by the 
great Calukya King Pulakesin II, as Margak the last word in the verse 
is taken to be a proper name evidently referring to Harsavardhana. 

But according to Prof. Dubreuil of Pondichery this particular inscrip- 
tion has no reference to King Harga, He makes the definite state- 
ment: ‘It is noteworthy that the Aihole inscription makes no mention 
of King Hargavardhana.'? l 

Wedo not know what leads the Professor to arrive at such a 
conclusion in the face of what appears to be an undoubted reference to 
` the selfsame King Harga in the verse already quoted from that very 
inscription. It may be the Professor bases his statement on a new 
interpretation of the verse different from the one generally accepted. 
Or it may be that he did not take notice of this particular verse 
of the inscription. If, however, it was due to the former fact he or: 
some other scholar would do real good by placing that interpretation 
before the world of scholars, as it has not already been done by the 
Professor in his book to substantiate his. statement, referred to above. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


Ep. Ind, vol. VI, p. 6... 
|. 2 Ancient History of the Deccan by Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
(English translation), p. ॥7$ 2 


MISCELLANY 


The Janapada and the Paura 


In chapters xxvI and XxxvVII of the Hihdu Polity, Mr. K.P. 
Jayaswal has tried to prove that in ancient times, there existed in the 
Indian states two powerful corporate bodies, vis., the /anapada 
and the Paura. The former had as its. members the people of the 
TS Jánapada, i. e. the whole state minus the capital city, 
conclusions. while the membership of the latter was confined to the 

citizens of the metropolis, the franchise of the members 
of both the bodies depending upon the ownership of property of a 
certain value, The members were for this reason "rich people. And 
those who were not rich, were not poor either" (pt. If, p. 99). “The poor 
but highly intellectual class of brahmins probably was not tbere" owing 
to the property qualification (p. 707), Both the Peura and the Janapada 
bodies had- their place of meeting and office at the capital, enabling 
them to act in unison whenever needed, and "matters of importauce 
were discussed in a joint parliament of the two bodies" (p. 79). Pro- 
bably the presidency capital in the empires had each a Paura body, 
though they did not possess separate /Janapada bodies, because their 
head-quarters at the imperial capital represented the whole country. 
These two bodies the /asapada and the Paura were very powerful. 
They could make or mar the government and throw it into trouble if 
they so desired. I need not enter here into the details about the 
various functions, political or otherwise, stated by Mr. J. to have been 
performed by them. Suffice it to quote here an extract from his 
résumé at the end of chapter, XXVIII: “We had an organism or a twin 
organism, the Paura-Jaànapada, which could depose the king, who 
nominated successor to the throne, whose kindly feelings towards a 
member of the royal family indicated his chance of suocession, whose 
president was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon 
in the council of ministers who were approached and begged by the 
king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister was 
regarded as an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial, and financial privileges for the country, whose wrath meant 
ruin to provincial governors, who were coaxed and flattered in public 
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proclamations, who could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, 
who could make possible or impossible the administration of the king." 

I wish I could have accepted Mr. J.s conclusions regarding the 
existence of the Jinapada and the Paura bodies in ar.cient India with 
their various powers and functions. In an empire or in a large king- 
dom, the /inapada body with its various branches all over the domain 
would have been nothing short of, if not larger than, a body like the 
British Parliament, at least in the numerical strength of its members 
and the vastness of its area of operation. The initiation and mainte- 
nance of such an organisation would certainly have been an addition 
to the list of India’s glorious achievements in the past, if it could be 
proved to have existed by indubitable evidences. But the materials 
that Mr. J. has collected in the two chapters do not convince me of 
the soundness of the conclusions based on them 

The arguments upon which Mr. J.’s contention is based may be 
summed up into the following :— 

(i) The significance of the technical terms /avapada (with its 

Summary of | Synonyms) and Paura (with its synonyms) found in use 
Ae argu: — jn Indian literature and inscriptions has been hitherto 
l missed by all including the commentators, - 

(2) The plural /anepadah and Paurih may denote the members of Jāna- 
pada institution as well as the people of the /inapada. The right meaning 
in a particular context can be inferred from its use in a collective sense. 

(3) The existence of laws enacted by the /aüzapada and the Paura 
and recognised by the Hindu law-codes testifies to the existence of 
those corporate bodies. 

(4) The testimony of the references in literature and inscriptions to 
the various functions performed, and the extensive powers wielded, by 

. both the /ázapada and the Paura bodies shows that the said corporate 
bodies existed in ancient India. 

For convenience of treatment, I shall examine the evidences collec- 
ted in the chapters as far as possible in the order in which they appear, ins- 
tead of following the aforesaid divisions into which they can be classified. 

Mr. J. quotes the following &loka from the Kumbakonam edition of 
the Ramayana: Upatisthati Ramasya samagram  abhisecanam, 
The meaning of Paurajdnapadag -capi Naigama$ ca krtafijalih (II. 34. 


Nadal te the 54. On consulting the work I find that the passage 
Ramayana. — stands as follows :— 


Udatisthata Ramasya’samagram abhisecanam, 
- Paura-janapadaié capi naigamaié ca krtaiijalih. 
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Mr. J. says (p. 63) that “the verb apatisthati ( is waiting ) is in the 
singular and this requires the subjects in eacn case joined by ca (‘and’, 
‘as well as’ ) to be in the singular. But in the text, only the Natgama 
(corporate association of merchants of the capital) is kept in 
the singular and the word /azapada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental. The instrumental form is 
resorted to for a forced grammatical justification ( ‘the Janapadas with 
the Naigama') The correct reading, in the nominative singular, 
Jinapa:lag ca is still found in some Mss, But it is rejected by modern 
editors as incorrect", I think the §loka that he has quoted as footnote 
Iatp. 63 of his work is what he wants it to be in its correct form, 
In that case Paura-jinapadis ca occurring in the éloka should be 
Paura-jinapada’ ca, The second verse of the reconstructed §loka 
would then be Paura-janapadas capi naigamas ca Rrtüüjalih and this 
form has been reached by tagging the variant reading ‘upatisthati’ 
found in manuscripts ka, kha, gha, ca, ja to the form Janapadas ८687 
naigamas ca found in the manuscript ia (not "in some manuscripts” 
as stated by Mr. J. )) Now assuming that the term Paurajinapadah. 
in the singular is the correct reading, it is not clear how it can have 
a meaning different from what is conveyed by the term paurajinapadah, 
for the compound here is ‘madhyapadalopin karmadharaya: paurasahito 
janapadah’. According to Panini’s Siva (I. 2. 58-Jatyakhyayam ekas- 
min bahuvacanam anyatarasyam) on which Pataiijali comments thus: 
Jatyakhyayaim samanyabhidhanad aikarthyam bhavisyati yat tad vrthau 
vrihitvam yave yavatvam Gargye Gdargyatvam tad ekam, tac ca 
vivaksitam tasyaikatvad ekavacanam eva prápnoti, isyate ca bahuva- 
canam evam artham ihocyate; janapada inthe singular denotes the 
clizens justas vrihi in the singular ( barley-corn ) as instanced in the 
Bhigya denotes ‘barley-corns’, Cf. Arthasistra IV, I—Paurvapurusikam 
nidhim janapadah &ucih svakaranena samagram labheta (an honest 
citizen can take a treasure-trove after proving that it is his ancestral 
property. Again cf. Arthaédstra II, 34—-Dvadagapanam amudro 
Jünapado dadyat (a citizen of the country leaving or entering it without 
a pass isto pay a fine of i2 panas). In the North-western recension 
of the Ramayana (D. A. V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 7, 7923 ) the 
loka is worded thus : 


Paura-janapadagreni naigamas cagato janah 
Asau Vasistho Bhagavan brahmanaih saha tisthati (II. 6, 27 ) 


which does not support Mr. J.’s contention, Similarly, in the Bombay 
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recension of the Ramayana edited by Gorresio we find the following 
sloka in the place of one relied on by Mr. J. :— 


Purodhaso mantrina$ ca paura: jánapadá janah, 
Darsanam te’ bhikáüksanti pratiboddhum nrparhasi. H, 32, 2. 


Here the. expression used is ‘paura-janapada janah’, in which there 
is nothing to show that the people were present there in their represen- 
tative capacity as members of the corporate bodies Paura and 
Jénapada*. 

Now as to the evidence of the Khiravela Inscription which Mr. J. 
looks upon as unquestionable (pp. 62-64) ; The text settled by Mr. J. is 
‘as follows :—“Anugaha-anekani satasahasani visajati Poram Janapadam” 
(JBORS. IIT, 456). This has been translated by him thus: “(He) bestows 

Fonsi feos numerous privileges by hundreds and thousands on (the 

padam in the Corporate bodies) the Paura and the Jánapada" ( Ibid. p. 

bare ei 463). The reason assigned by him for the translation 

is "the use of Janapadam (in the singular) shows that as 

the town had its paura, the Janapada (country) had its Jánapada body. 
This is crroborated by the Arthasastra which mentions the communal 
associations of the country (deáa ) like that of the caste ( III, ro y 
(/BORS., III, 448). The use of the two words foram and jüma- 
padam in the Khiravela Inscription does not advance a bit Mr. J.’s 
contention, because the two terms can well signify the people of the 
town and the people of the country. Even if there be no sütra in the 
Prakrt grammars governing the present point, corresponding to the - 
sūtra from Panini quoted previously, the rule in Prakrt grammars (e. 
g. Vararuci's Prikyta-prakiéa, ix, I8; Hemacandra’s Siddkahemacandra, 
viii, 4, 448 and Laksmidhara's Sadbhascandriba,Y, I, 2) that Sans- 
krit grammars will apply to cases for which there is no express provision 
in the former enables us to take foram and janapadam in the sense of 
the people of the town and the country. In connection with the word 
Jánapada, Mr. J. states, “that there was such a body can be established 


I Mr. J. quotes ( p. 62 fn.) ‘vane vatsyamy aham durge Ramo 
raja bhavigyati’ (Ram. II, 79, 2) for illustrating his point that ‘durga’ 
. is sometimes used as a synomym of ‘nagara’. It is so used no doubt, 
but in the passage quoted by him, ‘durge’ is an adjective of ‘vane’ and 
means ‘durgame’ (difficult of access). In the next verse (43) Bharata 
is described as ordering that passages be opened out with the help of 
men expert in the work, Cf, Ram., Il, 27, 7 ; 27, t2 ; 83, 8 
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if we find the term in the singular, not in the sense of one man but in 
the collective sense." As the use of the singular as shown above does 
not imply that the term stands for an institution, foram and Janapadam 
cannot be taken as institutions on the strength of their use in the 
singular. 

Mr. J. (pp. 64, 65) states, “In the Mánava-Dharmaéastra, the laws 
ER df caste ( jati), Jànapada, and guild (éregr) are recognized : 
(dea), fatiand Itis undoubted that the other two institutions of this 
Kula corporate group were corporate institutions. The code of Yajiia- 
power ofenac- — valkya mentions 7inapadas, ganas, renis, and satis (castes) 
ting laws. . . 

as units who ‘also must be compelled to follow their 
own laws.'* 

These are all to Mr, J. resolutions of the corporate bodies 
having the force of law, and the law courts enforced these laws against 
the offending members. They regulated primarily the conduct of those 
bodies and were called samapa i.e. ‘law or resolution agreed. upon in 
an assembly ( sam-aya )' Samaya, sthiti and samvid were all legal 
enactments passed by the different assemblies of the Paura, /anapada, 
etc, and corresponded to what we at present call statute as opposed 
to deges embodied in the Hindu common law ( pp. 706, 709 ) 

The two passages from the Hindu law-codes mentioning, according 
to him, the laws of the corporate bodies are :— 

Játijànapadan dharmán Srenidharmams ca dharmavit, 
Samiksya Kuladharmams ca svadharmam pratipadayet 
( Manu, VIII, 4t ) 
Vyavaharan svayam pasyet sabhyaih parivrto’ nvaham 
Kulani jatih $reni$ ca ganan janapadan api. 
. ( Yajfiavalkya, I, 360 ) 
‘Dharma’ in the first couplet has been taken to mean legal enact- 
ments of 748, janapada, éreni, and ula on the ground that as 
&remi is admittedly a corporate body and #nla is also so on the strength 
of arguments advanced by him at pp. 85 ff. part I, ch. 9 of his book, 
the other terms /à/; and janapada must be taken in the sense of 
corporate bodies designated by him as caste-corporate- 
The mature of association and country-corporate-association. l admit that 
i rent was a. corporate body, but érenidhkarma in the present 
context does not appear to mean a resolution (of the body) having the 
force of law. On the other hand, to my mind, it has the sense of 
customs prevailing among the class of people constituting the Gren of a 
particular locality. If the members of the body. at any of its meetings 
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agreed among themselves to be bound by a particular rule (or resolution) 
framed (or passed) by themselves, it may be called dharma in the wider 
acceptation of the term, but cannot be called dharma in the sense of 
legal enactment. ‘Medhatithi: while commenting on the passage of 
Manu (VIII, 44) quoted above says that the rules followed by members 
of the same profession are called Srenidkarma, e.g. tradesmen agree 
among themselves that they, would not sell a particular commodity for . 


‘a particular period. These rules should be distinguished from either 
- customs or legal enactments though the word zharma is comprehen- 


sive enough to include them all. The customs applicable to the mem- 
bers of a particular §repi ¢, g. of peasants or cattle-rearers are different 
from the rules framed by their respective guilds. There is no evidence 
that these guilds could make legal enactments. If any changes took 


place in the customary law that governed them, they were brought about 


slowly through the various influences operating on those people, or 
‘through the changed applications of the customary law to the peculiar . 
circumstances of particular cases. 

As regards the dharma of Jinapada, Jati, and Kula mentioned in 
the. passages from Manu and YaAjiiavalkya, the meaning will be 
clear. if we bring together similar passages from other codes of 
Hindu law : 

Gautama (XI, 20, 2r) has Deéga-jati-kuladharma | amnáyair 

aviruddhah. pramanam. Karsaka-vanik-pasupala-kusidi- 


Light from káravah sve sve varge. 
passages from E 5 है A 
the law-codes In Vasistha (XIX, 7), we have DeSadharma játi- 


:  kuladharmàn ` anaüupravi$ya vājā caturo — varnün 
svadharme sthapayet. 
Brhaspati as quoted in the Viramitrodaya (vyavahára, p. 29) says, 
DeSajatikulanafi ca ye dharmah prak pravartitah 
Tathaiva te palaniyah praja praksubhyate' nyathi. 
Baudhayana (l, r, I7-22) is very explicit on desadharma 
. Paficadha vipratipattir daksinatas tath ottaratab. Yani daksinatas 


.tüni vyákhyásyümah. Yath aitad anupetena saha bhojanam striya saha 


bhojanam paryusitabhojanam matulapitrsvasrduhitr gamanam iti, Ath 
otharata ürpávikrayah sidhupanam ubhayatodadbhir vyavahara ayudhi- 


| yakam samudrasamyanam iti. Itarad itarasmin kurvan dusyatitarad 


itarasmin, Tatra tatra deseprimanyam eva syit. 

In this passage from Baudhayana, there is an enumeration of some 
customs peculiar to certain de$as, The drinking of rum, selling of animals 
having teeth in both the upper and the lower jaws, for instance, have 
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been -cited as peculiar to the northern countries, while eating in the 
i OTN company of an uninitiated person, marrying the daughter 
etc. on of a maternal uncle ora paternal aunt has been men- 
defsdharma: tioned as peculíar to the southern countries. From these 
instances we get an insight into the nature of the desadharma, Cf. 
desadrstadharma in the following passages from Manu and Kátyayana 
quoted in the Viramitrodaya (p. 33). 
Vinitavesabharanah pagyet karyani karyinam, 
Pratyahain desadrstai$ ca Sastradrstais ca hetubhih (Manu). 
` Yasya desasya yo dharmah pravrttah sirvakilikah, 
Srütismrtyanurodhena desadrstah sa ucyate ( Katyayana `). 
Agvalayana means by /anapadadharmas local customs. Customs 
which were .to be observed at the marriage ceremony, different 
in different localities, are not recorded in the Asvaliyana Grhya 
Sūtra, says its author, and those which were common everywhere 
were mentioned. (4४०. Gr. S. I, 7 Atha khalüccávacá jánapadadharmas 
tan vivahe pratiyat.. Yat tu samana tad vaksyamah ). 
" Now.-as to Kuladharma: The following verses from Katyayana 
as quoted in the. Viramitrodaye (Vyavahira, p. 29) 
Ws eur eee throw light on its nature: 
Gotrasthitis tu ya tesim kramad ayati dharmatah, 
l Kuladharmam tu tam prāhuh palayet tam tathaiva tu, 
(Customs peculiar to a gotra that have come down from generation 
to generation as dharma constitute Kuladharma of the people of 
the gotra: for their observance as. such) As an instance of the 
gotrasthit or kula-dharma (cf. Maskari on Gautama XI, 22) we 
may point to the custom of: keeping a tuft of hair on the head i n 
a particular position, e. g. on the right side of the head of the Vasisthas, 
on the centre or the back of the head by the members of other gotras 
(Hiranyakesi Grhya Sūtra, Y, 6, 72 ; Apastamba Gr, S., VY, 7 ). 
Instances of jatidharma are found in the commentaries on the law- 
codes. Haradatta while explaining 7itidharma remarks ( Gautama, 
XI, 20) thata custom like the following is prevalent 
fee among the $üdras, viz, at the time of marriage the 
bridegroom ,accompanied by the bride and holding in 
one of his hands a receptacle containing a thousand lamps goes round 
a post erected for the purpose. Maskari (Gaut,, XI, 22) cites as an 
example of a¢/dharina the total abstention of the Ábhiras from colour- 
ing their teeth. l 
The explanation of word ar/4às in the - following passage of 
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Gautama (XI, 23) on Srenis by the word äcārān by both Haradatta 
and Maskari is ‘significant: Tebhyo (Karsaka-vanik-pagupala- 
kusidi-karubhyah) yathádhikáram arthin pratyavahrtya dharmavya- 
vastha. The passage clearly refers to the customs of the Srepis, 
The passage from the Arthadastra quoted by Mr. J. in this connec- 
tion in support of his contention is desajitikulasanghinim samaya: 
syinapikarma vyakhyüfam in which each ofthe terms 


Construction of 8५ TIAM : 
the passage ia, jiti and Ew/a has been taken to have connection 


ep with the word sargha to form the expression dzgasaiigha, 
üghünüm etc. SN , . 

in the Kauti- — satisatgha, and kewlasaigha. But such a construction 
liya. : T NESSUN à 

iya is unwarranted. The words esa, jūti, kula, and sangha 


. should be taken separately, as has been done in another passage at 
p 7305 of the Kautéliya Arthasistra, viz., 
Deéasya jatyah saüghasya dharmo gramasya vapi yah 
Ucitas tasya tenaiva dayadharmam prakalpayet. 
Jati-sangha-kula-karma-vyitastavam on which the Nayacandeikd 
comments thus :—jatih ksatriytvadib, saighah Kambojsdih, kulam 
abhijanah, karma jivitam, vrttam &cárah—tegám stavam; A reference 
to the context of the passages will also show that by Aula is 
meant a family and by dea and iti country and caste, i, e. people 
belonging to a country and a caste. - 
Mr. J. cites (p. 66) a passage from Brhaspati quoted in the Virami- 
. trodaya (p. I20) in which desasthit? has been taken by him to mean 
ee wad, the laws of de$a (or janapada) association, But the 
Br context does not support the contention, Preceding 
the passage is found the following line :—Caritrasya vyavaharabidha- 
kam aha Brhaspatih which shows that deśasthiti is caritra. Brhaspati 
himself (as quoted in the Parisaramidhava, lll, p. 398) identifies 
desasthite with caritra : 
Dharmena vyavaharepa caritrena nrpajiiaya, 
Catuhprakaro 'bhihitah sandigdharthavinirpayah. 
De$asthityà trtiyena sastravidbhir udahrtah, 
That carítra means custom is clear from the following passages of 
Brhaspati quoted in the Paraéaramadhkava (III, p. 37) : 
Yad yad acaryate yena dharmyam cadharmyam eva va, 
Deéasyacaranam nityam caritram tadd hi kirtitam, 
Kátyàyana as quoted in the Viramitrodaya (p. II7) also expressly 
states that de$ast/Azti is custom (desasthitih piirvakrtatu caritam). 
Mr. J. (pp. 706, IO?) looks upon samaya as the resolution of a 
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corporate body having the force of law. According to him samaya 
and sapvid were statutes of fiscal and political nature, sapvid being 
probably the same as deéasthiti that is enforceable against every body 
in the country and passed by the ‘country-corporate-association.’ He 
(p. 66) finds in the following verses of Brhaspati quoted in the Vira- 
wmitrodaya (p. I89) areference to such legal enactments passed by 
the corporate bodies called grima and deéa : 

Gramo deáa$ ca yat kuryat satyalekhyam parasparam, 

Rajavirodhidharmartham samvitpatram vadanti tat. 
The term signifying the resolution is, according to him, samvid. 
That szmoid is the same as. samaya will be apparent from the fact 
that the sections dealing with samvid in the Hindu law-codes use 
samaya as the synonym of samvid.- For instance, in Manu the 
treatment of the subject of samvzd commences with these verses : 

Yo gramadegasanghanam krtvà satyena samvidam, 

Visamvaden naro lobhat tam ragtrad vipravasayet. 

The following éloka proceeds on the assumption that samaya is 
. saņwid as will be apparent on the face of it. 

Nigrhya dapayec cainam samayavyabhicarinam, 
. Catuhsuvarnan gan niskamé chatamanafi ca rajatam. — 

Similarly in the prakarana called samvidvyatikrama, Yajfiavalkya 
(LI, 786) enjoins the Bráhmanas whom the king has settled in the capital 
(II, 385) to observe the sümayikadharma and also rajakrtadharma 
which are not in conflict with nijadharma. 

The same is the case with the Paráéaramüdhava (B. S. S., vol. IIL, p. 
346), the Viramitrodaya (Vyavahara, p. 423) and the Vividaratnitara 
(Bibl. Ind., p. 772). In view of this identity of semvid and samaya, I do 
not think that the distinction which Mr. J. draws between samayas and 
samvids (pp. 706, 709) is justified. Cf. Amarakoga on samaya. 

To arrive at the right meaning of the term samaya, we should 
examine the circumstances in which the law-givers and the nibandha- 
hüras enjoin that samayas should be made. Brhaspati is the law-giver 
who is explicit on this subject and has therefore been quoted in the 
commentaries like the Paraéaramüdhava, Aparirka and also in the 
nibandhas like the Viramitrodaya and the Vivadaratnabara. He says 
that samayakriya should be resorted to in times of danger (badhakala) 
e.g. from tigers and thieves; or in connection with works of religious 
merit (dharmakarya) such as the construction of a temple, excavation 
of a tank, performance of a sacrifice, etc. For carrying out these works 
of common interest and public utility, a few people agree among 
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themselves to contribute their shares (of labour or money) necessary 
for the purpose (karyam asmabhir amé$atah) and this agreement is 
reduced to writing in order that in the case of any one of them refusing 
to redeem his promise, the king might be appealed to for punishment. 
In the Kautiliya Arthasistra, in the prakarana devoted to samayasya- 
napikarma (performance of agreements), the Jast couplet states that 
the king should support those people who carry out works of public 
benefit performed as the results of agreements. Kautilya includes 
preksis (public shows) in the list of works done through samayas. 
This reminds one of the Barwaris of later times taking place 
through the performance of an agreement among a number of people 
with this difference that there is no fear of punishment from the 
. Government for the breach of the agreement. It may be noticed that 
Kautilya even mentions the agreement between an agricultural labourer. 
and the people of the grama as an instance of samaye. These 
samayas cannot be called laws or resolutions having the force of law. 
They are mere agreements, breaches of which were punishable by 
the king. A glance at the parties making the agreement as mentioned 
in the law-codes will also show that they may be mere groups of 
men with no corporate character such as a few Brahmanas settled 
by the king in the capital (see Yajfi. II, I85 and Brhaspati quoted in 
the Viramitrodaya, p. 423). That samaya was an agreement of the sort 
mentioned above and not a resolution committed to writing. and having 
the force of law. passed by corporate bodies will be evident from the ` 
following $loka of Brhaspati quoted in the Viramiirodaya ( Vyav., 
p. 426), the Paráéaramüdhava (III, p. 253) and the Vividarainikare' 
(p. 478) in connection with the treatment of sanwid : : 
Ko$ena iekhyakriyaya madhyasthair và parasparam, 
Viévasam prathamam krtva kuryuli karyany anantaram. 
The passage mentions . madhyasthas, lekhyakriya and kosa (7. e. 
divya) as safegaurds against breaches of the samaya. The mere 
mention of semoipaira might lend colour to the supposition that the ` 
legal enactments of the corporate bodies passing them were ‘recorded 
on a roll’ ‘But the mention of the madhyasthas militates against the 
idea of the samayas being legal enactments, as neither madhyasthas 
nor koas (oatlis) are needed for the passing of legal enactments. 

Mr, J. points out (p. r06) that according to Apastamba all laws 
originated in samayas (legal enactments passed by corporate bodies) 
The commentator Haradatta however explains semaya by the expres- 
sion gawrugeyé uyavastha (L,I, rt), and aryasamaya in the following 
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way: aryah Sistah Manvadayah tesàm samayo vyavastha (i.e. the 
injunctions of Manu etc). Parüsaramádkava (III, p. I9) gives 
instances of deSasamaya, from which: it is clear that he takes the 
word samaya to mean custom: KarnatakadeSe balan matulasuta- 
vivaho na dosaya, keraladeáe kanyaya rtumatitvam na dosaya. 

At p. 67, Mr. J. makes the statement that “when a document 
registered by the de$a-adhyaksa is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a 
Jinapada document, the adhyaksa of dea is the President of the 
déa assembly or the Janapada”’ But it will be evident from the 

following passages that deSadhyakga had no connection 


= Defidhyaksa. . with the sort of popular assembly that Mr. J. has in 


mind. Itis stated in the Vzsnasmr/z ( Bibl. Ind. III 
.7-Idq,p. II) that the king should appoint the deSadhyaksa whose 


ef position is higher than that of the $Satadhyaksa.i. e. adhyaksa of a 


. hundred villages, after whom come the dasadhyaksa and the grama- 


^C sdhyakga : 


Tatra svasvagrámadhipàn kuryat. Daśādhyakşān. Satadhyaksan. 
Desadhyaksámé ca. Gramadosánàm gramadhyaksah parihdram kuryát. 
, A$akto dasagrámadhyaksaya nivedayet,' So’ pyasaktah Satadhyaksaya. 
So’ pyaSakto desidhyaksiva. 

Cf. Mahabharata, Kumbhakonam ed., Santi, 87, 2ff. 
Gramasyadhipatih karyo dasagramapatis tatha, 
Viméatitriméati$am ca sahasrasya ca karayet. 

` Grameyàn gramadosamé ca grámikah pratibhávayet 
Tan acaksita daSine daSiko viméine punah, 

Vimsadhipas tu tat sarvam vrttam sanapade jane, 

Cf. also Su£ranizi, L, 347. 
caturdiksv athava desadhipan kuryat sada nrpah. 

A passage of the Vismusmrt (VII, 3) which Mr. J. himself has 
quoted as footnote at p. 67 makes it clear that the adhyaksas appointed 
by the king signed documents : Rajadhikaranatanniyuktakayasthakrtam 
tadadhyaksakaracihnitam rajasaksikam. 

Janapadamahattara as well as ristramukhya has been taken by 
Mr, J. as the leader of the janapada assembly. In support of his 
opinion he has referred to a passage in the Dasakumira- 
Janapada carita ( ch. 3). A glance at the passage will show that 

there is nothing in it to indicate that the /anpada- 
mahatiara was the. leader of any assembly. He has been referred to in 
the passage as a grhapati (householder) and a Satahali i, €, possessing a 
hundred ploughs, From these terms only this much is clear that he 
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‘was an influential citizen but no inference can be drawn as to his 
‘connection with any popular assembly. In the footnote in support 
of his contention he points out the use of the expression gramaghoga- 
mahattarah in the Ramayana ( IL, 83.35 ) Govindaraja explains the 
term mahattarah by the word pradhinabhiitah but the latter word 
has nothing in it to:show that it implies the leadership of an. assembly. 
Mere influence due to various causes can make a man prominent 
ina village. As regards ghosa Mr. J. says on the strength of the 
remarks of Pataiijali and Katyayana on Panini (IV, 3, £27) that 
ghoga was a small township with corporate arms and seals, Again at 
p.44 of Pt. I of his book he remarks, ‘Katyayana points out that 
Panini’s IV, 3, 727 will apply to township called ghosa also, ghoga- 
grahanam api kartavyam. This leads us to the inference that town- 
ships or municipalities had their corporate symbols or arms’, The 
sütra of Panini with the vartika of Katyayana runs thus : 

Satighatkalaksanesv afi-yafidfiam an. Ghosagrahanam api kartavyam. 
(‘The affix ap comes in the sense of ‘this is his’ after a patronymic 
word ending with the affix afi, yafi or if, the words so formed 
expressing a multitude, a mark, or a sign. The word ghoga ‘a cow-pen’ 
should also be read along with sangha etc," As a matter of fact 
_ghosa has nothing to do with «da or /a£gena. The sūtra enumerates 
the senses in which the affix is added to certain words, These 
senses are four, viz 
, (4) congregation, ( sangha ) 

(2) mark ( anka ) 
(3) sign ( laksana ) 
(4) a hamlet or cow-pen ( ghosa ) 

This is clear that the sütra or the vartika does not speak of the 
anka and Jakgana (arms and seals according to Mr. J.) of a ghosa. 
Nor do the words «£a and /absana mean arms and seals as will be 
evident from the karika on this sūtra: “Lakgana means a mark which 
is the property of that person and forms a distinguishing feature of 
: that person, as vwidyü learning is a /a£8ama of the clan of Bidas, the 
Bidas being famous for learning. The word aca is a mark which shows 
that the. thing so marked is the property of ancther, as a mark on a 
cow shows to what person or clan that cow belongs. The «£a 
though occurring in a person or thing does not belong to that person or 
‘thing, as the mark of a cow does not belong to the cow, but the Jakgana 
is the mark which belongs-to the person or thing wherein it is found.” 

Mr. J.’s statement that suits filed by a person hostile to the paura 
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or city assembly or to the rüsíra or the janapada assembly could not 

be entertained by a law-court proceeds on the assumption that the 

words pura and ristra are synomyms for the paura assembly and 

_ Jüánapada assembly. Mitramisra does not explain the two words by 
the expression paurajanapade meaning thereby the paura and 
Jünapada assemblies as stated by Mr. J. On the other hand it is clear 
from this portion of the sentence used ‘in connection with the 
explanation of the §loka viz.. raja svaristre pratisiddhah (Vir., vyav,, 

. P* 44) that svaragtra has been usedein the usual sense of the king’s own 
dominion. It does not bear the sense of the jinapada assembly 
Mitramiéra explains the gloke thus: . 

*Purarástraviruddho—yatra zagaze rastre ca yà vyavasthà puratani 
tadvirodhiapadako vyavaharo nideyah paurajanapadaksobhapadakatvat 
Kenacin nimittena pracino’pi rajfia svarastre pratisiddhah so’pi raja- 
. fiabhaügaprasaügàán nangikartavya iti’, the gist of which is that a suit 
in which a long standing vyavasthi prevailing in the own and the 
country has to be contravened is not to be entertained by the law ccurt 
‘ ns that might be a cause for displeasure of the people of the town and 
the country. But if a vyavasthi though old be done away with by the ° 
king, a suit for remedy against the vyavastha which has been rescinded 
cannot be entertained, as it involves the transgression of the king’s order. 
CL Aparirka on Vajfiavalkya, II, 6 which explains in this connection 
the term puraristraviruddha by the expression Purarüstrücüraviruddka. 

The statements (p. 68) that “Paura does not relate toall the towns in ` 
the kingdom as it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans,” 

and that the “earlier Hindu writers understood by the 
wpe technical Pura and Nagara the capital” are baseless. 
tal only. The terms pura and: nagara were no doubt applicable 
to capitals, but af the same time there was nothing 
to bar the application of the terms to denote the towns in the kingdom 
other than its capital. The Saddharmapundarika ( 4, 9 ): mentions 
for instance both the nagara and the rajadhami.in the same expression 
in.a sentence: gramanagaranigama-janapada-rastra-rajadhanigu, The 
Sukraniti also asks the king to, inspect the towns ( Purapi ) in his 
kingdom in the following verse : 

Grámàn furans de$amé ca svayam samviksya vatsare ( I, 374 ) 

In another passage of the Su£ramWi, one of the duties of a 
‘Government official has been prescribed as reporting to the king the 
number of paras, villages, etc, in his kingdom : 

. Purüni ca kati grima aranyani ca santi hi ( II, 02). 
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. Mr. J. relies on a passage in the Divyavadina to show that Asoka's' * 
son Kunala, who had been sent by the former to Taksasili to pacify 
the people there, entered the Paura assembly. -This passage has been 
taken from the description. of an evil dream dreamt by Agoka about. 
Kunila. Ifa dream be taken as a reflection of actuality, in the present 
case, we have in the work the description of what has been put as 
actuality. In this, Kunàla has been. described as entering ‘Taksasila 

. (Taksasilam anupraptali—D/vyavadana, p. 408) and the people of the 
town have been described as bringing him into the town (Táàksa&ilmn 
pravesitah Ibzd., p. 408). This clearly shows that the word auram in 
the passage on which Mr, J. relies is a wrong reading or a misprint for i 
param. ADAE * i | ee z 

On'the ‘strength of- passágés.in Which the. word samüZa has been: , 

‘used, Mr. J; has attempted “to show’ that-grama was a village -issocia- - 

i . .tion; and paura was the. corporate: body at. the :capital 


^ Sámüha. ' T 
M he Viramitrodaya (p. II): explains: paura as pura- 


vüsinüm samühah. Here sema. has ‘been taken by Mr; Jy dsva | 
.technical term meaning a corporate, association: bécause Cande$vara. * - 


in his Vzvádaratnükara ( p. 669) quoting Katyayana explains jūga as 
vanijadinim samLah, and sangha as ürhafasaugatümum sanitihah 
: Here Mr, J. has not been able to prove that samitiza in these passages . 
has been used..in the sense.of a corporate association.. Samtika has 
the sensé of a collection, and the first passage quoted by Mr. J. means, 
` a collection of citizens.. The terms fuga. and sangha are known to — 


be- corporate bodies from other evidences, but Pura is not known 'to-.. ' 
be a body of that sort. The mere passage puravisinam samthah. ` 


does not prove that it was also a corporate body, because samba 
means merely a multitude. It remains to be proved that samitha 
means a corporate body, and it is only begging the question to state 
on the strength ofthe use of the word samūha that paura Wasa 
corporate body. Patafijali in his JaAaóhüsya on Panini ( V, t, 59) 
remarks sanghah samiihah samudiya ity anarthintaram ( sangha, 
samūha, and samudaya have the same meaning). This shows that 
sangha and samitha are used in the sense of a mere multitude like 
samudiya. The word sangha is no doubt used in thè sense of a 
corporate body in particular cases, but in, such cases, the context 
must clearly show that it denotes a corporate body. The sense of 
. multitude borne by the word sangha is clearly seen by the use of 
gosaühgha in the passage of Kaiyata on Patafijali’s Mahadbhisya- on 
Panini V, t, 59 
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The next passage on which Mr. J. relies’ for proving that grasa 
and paura were corporate bodies ( the one being the village associa- 
tion and the other the association of the capital) is the passage of 
Brhaspati quoted in the Vivadaratnikara ( p., 669 ): 

: Ganapasandapugas ca vrataé ca Srenayas tatha, 

`. Samühasthas ca ye canye vargakhyas? te Brhaspatih. . 

Mr, J. has taken samiZhastha as an adjective of vargakhya in this 
~ passage as will be apparant from his use of the expression samihastha 
vargas, but samiihastha in the second verse is clearly an adjective of 
' auye and therefore the. meaning is ‘and. other collections arc called 
vargas? The expression samihastha vargas or ‘bodies incorporated’ 
cannot be derived from the verse. The sense of carga is class or 
‘multitude’ of similar things animate or inanimate; [vide Kaéseha- 
vivaranapaiyika (the Nyasa) on Kastki, V, I, 60 
., Saüghasabdo hi’ pranisamudaye rüdhah, vargaSabdas tu samüha- 
matre ] i 
The next passage ( p. 69 ) upon which Mr. J. takes his stand is 
Gramapauraganasrenya$:caturvidhas ca ( sic) varginah 
The expression caturvidhiica has been put by Mr. J. as caturvidhas 
' cain fn. 4 मां p. 70, and as caturvidyas cain fn. 2 at p. 73. The last 
` expression is the actual reading of.the V'üramztrodaya, p. II from which 
he has quoted. At p.69 the distorted reading has caused the dis- 
appearance of a class of individuals contemplated in the verse, viz. 
the citurvidyas i, e. those who have acquired the knowledge of four 
branches of learning. A corporate body of all such men is not known, 
Hence the expression caturvidha’ ca has fitted into the verse better in 
the present connection than caturvidyas ca quoted by him correctly 
later on could have: : : 

As to Mr. J/s statement that ‘Katyayana speaks of separate laws 
of the samiihas’ on the basis of the passage samUüünáüm tu yo dharmas 
tena dharinena te sada ( Vivüdaratnükara, p. 80), Cande$vara himself 
explains in connection with the previous $loka that dharma here means 
püramparika ücüra, which does away with the possibility of assuming 
that. these dharntas were legal enactments made by the samithas. 
The following statement of Mr. J. appearing as a footnote at p. 69 
should be examined : | 

(i) "Cf. Mitrami$ra's comment on another corporate body (sartha) 





The correct reading “should be vargyak/vis te, See Paraéara- 
madhava, I, p, 26,-fn. 2. ° 
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Milite janasanghah ‘associated body of men; VM, p. 03.” Here it 
has suited Mr. J.’s purpose to omit the portion of the sentence prece- 
ding the words milito janasanghah viz. gramadevayitradau, because 
it clearly states that janasangha refers to the collection of men assem- 
bled on the occasions of the celebrations of festivals of the village or 
the deities. The crowd assembled then cannot evidently be called a 
corporate body 

Mr. J.’s remark that “Amara and Katya, lexicographers, in giving 

the meanings of Prakrti says that the term means amongst others 
the Paura, i.e, the Associations ( Srenayah ) of the Pauras” contra- 
dicts his position that there was only one association of the Pauras 
in the capital, as the lexicographers here refer to several árenzs of the 
pauras. Moreover, Mr. J. himself distinguishes - between what he 
calls the Paura body and the áremis of merchants etc., in the city. 
By identifying the árenz with Paura he has contradicted himself. 
The use of the words paurajinapadam Janam in the Ramayana, 
II, rr, I9 can well mean the people of the pura and the janapada, and 
the use of the words Ri äryam anusisatha which has been translated 
into ‘what do you order His Highness’ is only a polite form of expres- 
sion and does not mean that the supposed pauve-yinapada body really 
‘occupied such an elevated position as to be able to order Rama [Cf. 
Abhifiiinasakuntala, V, Raja (to Purohita)—A nusastu main bhavàn]. 
The passage of the Ramayana on which the translation has been 
. based is different in both the Kumbhakonam and the Nirnayasagar 
editions as the reading is ‘kim aryam nanusasatha’ [why are you not 
' speaking to arya (Rama) | 

The use of the word farigadah in Bharata’s speech (R, II, III, 24,) 
is not a conclusive proof of a reference to the Paura and the Jivapada 
. bodies as the term is applicable to the state-council, the Mantri- . 
parisad, etc., on which salaried officials had their seats. 

From the above considerations, it appears that the Pawra or the 
Jinapada body did not exist .at all. The division of the Paura and 
the Janapada bodies into the inner and the outer sections is also 
- without any good ground to support it. “Abkyantaras’ in relation to 
the Pauras means, according to the commentators Rama and 
Govindaraja on the Ramayana, ll, 2, 5I, the sevakas (those who 
serve the king), and the aniahfuracarijanas (those attached to 
the king's palace), while according to. Nilakantha on the MMaha- 
bhürata, Santi, 87, 25 ‘bihyas’ in relation to the Jámapadas means 
ataviko dasyusanghah i, e. marauding foresters, That da4ya has 
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reference to the atavikas is also seen in this passage of the  Kauti/iya 
Arthatüstra ( VIII, 4):  Bahyo mitratavistambhah. Thus by implica- 
tion, Dalya in ‘relation to the pauras means those fatiras who are not 
attached to the palace as royal entourage, and abhyantara in relation to 
the jinapazas means the people within the janapada not living in the 
forests. 

As to the Paura or the Nagara-vrddhas there is no reason to 
infer that they' were not elders among the people of the town. There 
is no ground for thinking that the Payra-vyddhas constituted the 
council of elders which might be identified with the inner body of 
the supposed Paura body. 

As regards the rule of etiquette from which Mr. J. infers the - 
existence of the popular basis of the supposed Paura body representing 
even the lowest interest, the passage from the Gautama Dharma Sūtra 
VI, ır on which he relies has been misinterpreted. Parvah paurah 
has been taken to signify a paura ex-member while its correct inter- 
pretation is vayasü purvah i.e. senior (see Haradatta and Maskari). The 
correct translation of the passage is given in the S. B.E., vol. II 
pt. I, p. 209 

“But (on the arrival of an) officiating priest, a father-in-law, 
paternal and maternal uncles who are younger (than oneself), one 
must rise ; they need not be saluted 

In like manner (any) other aged fellow citizen, even a Südra of 
eighty years and more (must be honoured) by one young enough to 
be hís son." 

A glance at the following passages of Manu (II, i37) and 
Yajitavalkya (I, 76) will show that there was tbe practice of a 
Brahmana doing honour to a Sidra on account of his old age irrespec- 
tive of any connection of him with any corporate body : 

2o Ianarhab Sidro pi dabamim gatah (Manu, II, 737). 

Vidyakarmavayobandhuvittair manya yathakramam, 

Etaih prabhütaih Südro'pi vardhake minam arkati (Yàjfi., I, 776), 

Then again Mr. J.’s statement is: (p. 72, fn, ı) that the Gautama 
Dharma Sūtra Vl, 75 "lays down an exception with regard to 
etiquette between Pauras. Even if the difference in age were of ten 
years, fellow "auras were to treat each other as if born on the same 
day” (44-35). Here the assumption is that the Pauras are so called 
because they are the members of the Peura body. But Mitramiéra 
(Samskara, p. 466) while explaining a passage from Manu (II, 34) on 
this point (dasabdakhyam paurasakhyam) remarks : 


D. L H. Qu JUNE, 7926 ` l 5I 
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Ekapuravasinam adhikataravidyadigunarahitandm dasabdaparyan- 
tam jyesthtve saty api sakna ity evam akhyayate na tu. abhivadyah. 
Puragrahanam pradaréanartham, tena ekagramavase’ py evam bhavati. 
(Among persons living in the same town, but not having superiority 
by reason of learning, wealth or any other qualifications, if the 
difference in age beup toten years, they should treat each other as 
friends, and no salutation is necessary. The pura has been used here 
only as a typical example and so the remark applies also to people 
living in the same village), This shows that the rule of etiquette 
mentioned here prevailed among townsmen and villagers known to 
one another. Cf. Aparirka on Yáàjüavalkya, I, 26; Smrticandriki, 
‘Samskara, p. 707 ; Parisaramidhava, I, p. 325. 

I find no basis for the statement that the Pawra had a Registrar 
and the document given by him was regarded-as a superior kind of 
evidence. Mr, J. quotes this passage from Vasigtha (Führer's ed., p. 84) _ 
in support of the remark :-cirakam nama likhitam pur&naih pauralekha- 
kaih, Neither this line nor the passages in Vasistha preceding or succeed- 
ing it refer to the superiority of the fauralekhya to the other kinds 

of lekhya. On the other hand, the Sukranitisara (II, 282) states that 
the pauralekhya is a document of an inferior kind 
Uttamam rajalikhitam madhyam mantryadibhih krtam, 
Pauralekhyam kanistham syat sarvam samsadhanaksamam. 

The inference that the supposed Paura body was.a popular insti- 
tution because the pauralekhya (which Mr, J, takes as the document: 
ofthe Paura body but which really means a document belonging to 
a citizen as opposed to the king ) was called Jaukika in contradistinc- 
tion to rajakiya is erroneous. The kinds of /awééka document, men- 
tioned in the law-codes e. g. Para$aramüdkava, lll, p. r9, Vürami- 

` trodaya, p.59,. clearly show that they were so called because their 
contents were related to the affairs of the subjects as opposed to those 

` of the king. The difference between these two classes did not rest on 
the fact as to ‘who registered the documents, for we see that whenever 
the documents were registered, they were done by an official appointed 

^by the king 

Rajadhikarane tanniyuktakayasthakrtam ¢adadhyaksakaracihnitam 
. rijasaksikam—Visnusmrd, Vl, 3. Desidhyaksidilikhitam tatra jana- 
padam krtam—Viramitrodaya, p. 20I. (As to Desadhyaksa being a 


^. king's official, see Végnasmytz, II, 2-74) 


As regards the non-political functions of- the Pauras mentioned by 
“Mr, J. (72 ff.) the inferences are not at all sound 
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(a) . According to him the first function is that of administering the 
properties left by deceased persons in collaboration with the govern- 
ment officials, The passage on which.this conclusion is based is this : 

Prahinadravyani rajagamini bhavanti. Tato ’nyatha raja man- 

tribhih saha nagarai$ ca karyani kuryat (Vasistha, XVI, r9, 20): 
[ ‘Property entirely given up (by its owner) goes to the king. If 
it be otherwise, the king with his ministers and the citizens shall 
administer it? (Bühler, S.B.E.. Bühler adds this note on zato 'syazAà : 
‘Ifthe owner gave his property up temporarily only, e.g. went ona 
journey ora pilgrimage, leaving it without anybody to take care of]. 
The use of the word zàágara cannot support the conclusion that a 
member of the supposed Paura body has been meant. 

(6&c) The words Santika and Paustika have been interpreted 
by Mr. J. into ‘policing the town’ and ‘contributing to the material 
strength of the citizens.’ “his interpretation is utterly absurd. The 
passage .of Brhaspati quoted in the Vivamitrodaya, p. 424, on which 
he bases. his statement relates to the Bráhmapas settled by the king 
in the city and not to any institution (Védavidyavido vipran érotriyán 
agnihotrinah, Ahrtya sthapayet tatra tes&u vrttim prakalpayet—Vire- 
mitrodaya, p. 423). The verses quoted by him have been translated 
by Prof. Jolly (S.B.E, vol. XXIII) thus: 

‘They (Brahmins established by the king) shall perform for the 
citizens constant, special and voluntary rites, as well as expiatory and 
auspicious ones, and pass decisions in doubtful cases,’ 

Santika and Paustika have reference to rites that are calculated 
to avert evil and promote welfare respectively, The performance of 
these rites was part of the duties of the priest as will be apparent from 
the following evidences: (I) Atharva Pariéigta, II, व, Io—Purodhah 

_Santikapaustikaprayaécittiyabhicdrikanaimittikordvadehikani Atharva- 
. vihitani karmini kuryat. (2) Kamandakiya Nitisara, IV, 3I—Athatva- 

vihitam-nityam kuryac chantikapaustikam 
 Againin connection with. the enumeration of the kinds of sruva 
the AV. 24886, XXI, 3, I and 3 states that a sreva made of gold 
is used’ in a Sgnztika rite and one made of silver is used in a Paustika 
rite (Sauvarnah Santike proktah and Paustike rajatam vidyat) This 
shows clearly the meanings borne by. the terms Sant#ka and 
Paustika. . 

(d) I have already shown that the mere use of the word paura does 
not prove that there was a Paura body. The term paura in the 
passage grama-paura-gana-srenyas caturvidya’ ca vargineh may mean 
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citizens appointel by the king for trying cases in view of this. passage 
in the Suéraniti ( IV, 5, 76-8 ) 

Vyavaharavidah prajiid vrttasilagunanvitah 

Rajiia niyojitavyas te sabhyah sarvasu jatisu. 

Kinasah karukah éilpikusidigreninartakah, 

Linginas taskar&h kuryuh svena dharmena nirnayam. 

(e) The quotation from Brhaspati in the Viramitrodaya, p..425, . 
relating to works of religious merit and public utility, does: not appear . 
to have any connection with the supposed Paura body. The way in 
which these works were carried out has been explained already in 
connection with Samayakriyi 

Mr. J. identifies the organisation which according to Megasthenes 

existed inthe city of Pataliputra to look. after its municipal adminis- 
tration with the supposed 2aura organisation. He says that ‘the most 
important pointto mark is. the phrase the City Magistrates which in 
the mouth of a Greek will signify popular officers and 
PTP not officers appointed by the king. The royal officer, 
हि governor of the city, the Nagaraka, as described in 
the Arthasastra, was distinct.’ This position however is not tenable, 
The words ‘magistrates of selfgoverned cities’ used: by Arrian (XII) 
in connection with the description -of the seventh caste have evidently 
misled Mr. J. The meaning of these words becomes clear on a reference 
to the preceding paragraph describing the sixth caste of what Arrian 
calls superintendents (informants). They used ‘to spy out what goes 
on in country and town, and report everything to the king where the 
people have & king, and to the magistrates where the people are 
self-governed. Here Arrian is drawing a line between monarchies 
and city-states and the magistrates are informed by the superintendents 
in a city-state just as the king in a monarchy listens to the information, 
The passage does not at all contemplate the city of Pataliputra 
during Candragupta’s reign as the head of the state was the monarch 
and not the ‘magistrates. - 

In Hamilton and Falconef’s translation of the passage of Megas- 
thenes quoted in Strabo we find no doubt that the term ‘magistrates’ 
has been used, but its meaning becomes clear on a reference to 
McCrindle’s translation of the same passage. In the former transla- 
tion we have: ‘of the magistrates some have charge of the market 
others of the city, others of the soldiery,” while in the latter we find 
“of the great officers of State, some have charge of the market, others 
of the city, others of the soldiers.” The magistrates were . therefore 
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officers of state appointed by the king and not the ‘magistrates’ ( of 
Arrian ) who were the heads of the democratic city-states. Moreover 
` Megasthenes states that those who had charge of the city were divided 
into six bodies of five each, white those who directed military affairs 
were also divided into six divisions with five mémbers to each. If we 
suppose that these members were elected by the people we stall have 
to accept the conclusion that the control over the military in Candra- 
gupta’s dominion was vested not in the emperor but in the people,—an 
inference which does not tally with facts. What Megasthenes there- 
‘fore really’ means is that the municipal administration of the city was 
vested in six bodies of officials, each body comprising five of them and 
this arrangement cannot be identified with the paura organisation 
supposed by Mr. J. The existence of the #igaraka whose duties have 
been described by the Kawtziya Arthasistra does not of'itself prove 
that the city magistrates were ‘popular officers,’ The nigaraka might 
well have been an executive officer working under the six boards of 
officials. ^ Moreover it is evident from the Arthaéastra that each 
department of government was put under several heads who were 
transferred from one department to another from time to time (II, 9 
Bahumukhyam anityam cadhikaranam sthápayet) The use of the 
word mukhyato signify an official head ofa department also shows 
that from expressions like ‘pauramukhyas, the inference cannot be 
drawn thatthey must be the office-bearers elected by the people and 
not government officials appointed by the king. 

Ido not understand why Mr. J. states (p. 75) that ‘the boards of 
five and the full board of thirty disclose the same arrangement as the 
quorums of three, five, ten, twenty and upwards in the Parisads of 
Law, Buddhist Samgha, and the faiicaka, dataka and vzméata saighas 
of Patañjali? Here as also in another passage on the same page 
where he says that a varga means an assembly or quorum, the meaning 
of the term *quorum' has been stretched too far. Quorum has always 
a reference to a constituted body of persons from among whom a 
certain number must be present at a meeting to render its proceedings 
valid. In regard to the Parisads of Law, different numbers of persons 
constitute the Parisads on particular occasions to carry on the work 
and there is no bigger constituted body with reference to which the 
persons meeting to do the work can form a quorum. The absence 
of this constituted bigger body of persons makes the application of the 
the word ‘quorum’ in respect of the chapters of Buddhist monks and 
the boards of five or thirty of Megasthenes quite inappropriate, because 
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the quorum of a body of five, for instance, would be constituted by a 
lesser number than five. As regards the peficaka, dakaka and vimsaka 
sanghas of Patafijali (Pan., V, I, 58, 59), the word sangha has been 
used ina general sense meaning only a collection : sanghah ‘samithah 
samudiya ity anarthintaram. In this connection the commentator 
Kaiyata adds vimsatth paritminam asya gosatghasya vimsako gosatgha 
iti which shows that even the lower animals can be referred to as 
forming a sangha (i.e. collection). The verses of Brhaspati referred 
to by Mr. J. speak of the number of samithahitavidins to be appointed 
. by the people of a village, etc, and not of quorums of committees of 
hitavadins. l 
The term varga does not appear to signify an assembly or quorum. 


The Nyāsa (Kasthivivarapapatijika). of. Jinendrabuddhi on the Sūtra. 


of Panini, V, I, 60 expressly states that the term means a mere collection 
of animate or inanimate objects (SabghaSabdo hi pranisamudaye rüdhah, 
varga$abdas tu samUühamüire.) When a few people do some work 
collectively they can well be referred to as vargins or samithasthas. 
Hence varga or samtiha does not necessarily imply that the people 


combined fof a common object must have a corporate character. The . 


passages referred to by Mr. J. in this connection should therefore be 
tead in the light of the evidence furnished by the Nyasa quoted above. 

In the last three paragraphs of the chapter (pt. II, XXVII) Mr. J. 
has tried to prove on the strength of evidence of the Arthagastra, I, 
I4 that the Paura association was allowed by the state to have coins 
minted by the state-official Sauvarnika. Moreover he states that “the 
connection between the city guild of merchants and the city corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be regarded as identical.”. On 
the basis of this intimate connection or identity Mr. J. wants 


‘to apply the conclusion that the Natigamas had coins struck ° 
in their own names to the Paura Association. It has been shown | 


already from the: examination of all the direct evidences brought 
- together in the chapter that they have failed to prove that the 
Paura or the Janapada body at all existed. As regards the minting 
of coins by the Sauvarnika, the passage in the Artha’astra speaks of 
Paurajinapadinim rupyasuvarnam. It is doubtful whether the 
- expression 7üfyasuvarnam means-gold and silver coins though Dr. R. 
Shamasastry has translated it as such, because the text of the Artha- 
astra refers to a coin by the addition of the word rua to the name of the 
metal out of which it is manufactured e.g. züyarüpa, tamrariüpa (II, Iz, 
- 84. Moreover the commentator Bhattasvamin while explaining 


cee, 
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the second sentence in the chapter relating to Sexvarnika states that- 
the officer has to look after the manufacture of Kateka-keyiira, etc. (te. 
ornaments) “Nowhere does he mention in the chapter the minting of 
coins, on the other hand, he expressly states while commenting on the 
passages relating to the duties of the Lakganadhyakga in chap. I2, bk. 
II, that he was iin charge of the Mint and supervised the manufacture 
of ceins of different description (Laksapnadhyaksah— tankasaladhikari) 
From this it is likely that if the minting of coins from bullion offered 
by the citizens was permitted, it would have been mentioned by the 
Arthasistra in connection*with the Laksanidhyaksa. Assuming that 
the citizens were allowed the privilege of getting coins manufactured 
out of. thé: bullion supplied by them there is nothing to show that the 
privilege.:was. enjoyed: by the Pairg.associatior implying thereby the 
existence of such-an'ássociation.. - 7:7: m < 

The identification of thé Naigamia- with the Paura ‘association made 
by Mr.J.-rests-on very weak arguments.: The JVázgapias:were not.confin- 
ed to the metropolis while the Paura association of Mr. J..was confined 
-to it. If a Paura association could. evolve from thé Waigama in the 
capital city, similar Paura associations. could have evolved from the 
` Naigamas of the various towns in the realm. The passages that have 
` been quoted in support of his identification of the - Naigamé with the 
. Paura association rests on the’ assumption that the term paurah 
“wherever used means ‘members’ of the Pazra association while it can 
- "well bear the ordinary meaning of citizeris. 


. (To be. continued) 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


Aditya, the supposed author of an Arthasastra 


Gu in the 7. Æ. Q, I, pp. 384f, has already pointed out that 
Mr. Jayaswal's “Aditya Arthasástra" rests oh a misinterpretation of 
Aév. Gr. S., IIT, r2, 76, where the commentator Narayana has given 
the right interpretation. — Naráyapa's interpretation was followed 
already in the German translation of Ad, -Stenzler (I864) : “Auf der 
Seite der Sonne oder des USanas sich aufstellend, kämpfe er", i. e., 
“Let him fight, arrayed, on the side of the Sun or of Uéanas® (that is, 
not with his face turned to the Sun in day-time, or to the planet Venus 
at night.’ Mr. Jayaswal seems to have followed H; Oldenberg, who 
translates (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxix, p. 234): “He should 
commence the battle in the line of battle invented by Aditya or by 
Uáanas", But Stenzler had already referred to the Mahabharata, XII, 
I00, 20: yato vayur yatah sürzyo yatah ukras tato jayah, and to 
Mallinatha’s. commentary on Kumarasambhava, III, .43, where a verse 
is quoted j " ; 
Pratisukvam pratibudham praty aigarakam eva ca/ 

Api Sakrasamo raja hatasainyo nivartate// 

and i l 
l Yasyàm disi sthitah Sukro jivitecchur na tam vrajet/ 

Kautilya also ‘says (x, 3, Sham., p. 369) that the army should be 
arrayed with its back turned to the Sun (prsthatas süryam) Thus 
there can be no doubt that Narayana’s interpretation is correct, and . 
that there never was an “Arthagastra of Aditya”, Nor can the 
Agvalayana-Grhya-siitra be claimed as a witness for .the existence - 
of an Arthasastra inthe times “when the Kalpa-sitras were still being 
completed." (Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, p. 4.) 


M, WINTERNITZ 


The Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva-Worship 


Mr, K. G. Subrahmanyam has (Z. H. Q., March, 7926) attempted 
‘to-refute my conclusions published in a paper in the Z. H. Q., vol. i, 
no. 3. But I am afraid I have to confess that he has not convinced 
me any more than I have convinced him, 

I wrote: “If the derivatives ‘Vasudevaka’ (according to rule iv. 
3. 98) is taken to mean ‘worshipper of Vasudeva’, then, for the very 
same reason, ‘Arjjunaka’ another derivative under the same rule 
must also be taken to mean ‘worshipper of Arjjuna? But unfortunately 
we cannot stop here. The same is the meaning in which the suffixes 
according to rules 96, 97, 99, and I00 also are employed.” 

What is Mr. Subrahmanyam's answer to this? . 

His quotation from Patafijali was not needed, for, I have myself 
referred to that. Mr. Subrahmanyam, however, overlooks the importance 
of the word ‘athava’ in the passage quoted. That Vasudeva may be 
regarded as a proper name (‘samjfia’) is only a second thought with 
the Bhásyakára. Beside, if Vasudeva is a proper name, Arjjuna is no 
less so; and the rule in question is more necessary for the form 
* Arjjunaka’ than for the derivative from Vasudeva, which latter might 
be obtained under rule iv. 3. 99. And whatever be the meaning of the 
. suffix under rule iv, 3. 98, it cannot be one for Vasudeyaka and 
another for Arjjunaka. 

Yet curiously enough, Mr. Subrahmanyam suggests that “Bhakti 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and amurakii”, And presumably, so far as Arjjunaka and 
the derivatives under rules 96, etc. are concerned, it should mean 
anurakti only and it should mean religious adoration for Vasudeva 
and Vasudeva alone. But, what is our authority for this bisection 
of meaning? And how do we know that one half of this meaning 
applies to one set of words and the other half is reserved for Vasudeva 
only ? Is it not simply because Bhandarkar cannot be supported other- 
wise ? Whether I have been right in my interpretation of the rule iv. 2. 
24 (sz asya devata) or notis a separable question and may stand over 
for the present. For even if it be decided against me, my main argu- 
ment will remain unaffected. - 

Put briefly, our dilemma is this: If we are to support Bhandarkar we 
must be prepared to think that in Panini’s time there were not only 
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worshippers of Vasudeva but even worshippers of cakes (iv. 3. 96) 
and countries (iv. 3. I00) and all that. But if on the other hand, we are 
not prepared to believe in religions of so widely divergent characters, 
then, Bhandarkar cannot be supported, 


U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


Recent Advance in South Indian Epigraphy 


Among the places of archeological interest examined in the course 
of the year ending March, i924, for which the report has been 
. lately. issued,. was Tirukéshtiyur in the Sivaganga Zamindari of the. 
Ramnad District. This is the birth-place of "Tirukóshtiyur Nambi, 
the teacher of the great religious -reformer, Raméariuja, and it was. 
at this place that-the latter revealed the teachings of the. guru to. the 
whole world. The temple of this ‘place has acquired .a special 
sanctity on account of its having been sung by five of the early 
Vaisnava Alwars. In spite of its antiquity only a single inscription in 
Vatteluttu of the time of the early Pandyan king, Maran Sadaiyan, 
has been discovered. Puttanangadi in the Wynaad taluk of Malabar 
District contains a shrine built in the ordinary South Indian style, 
perhaps owing to the close proximity of the place to the Mysore terri- 
tory—a thing rarely to be found among the temples of the west coast, 
which are usually simple structures built of brick, wood and mortar. 
The remains of an ancient Buddhist stipe as well as an early 
Bráhmi inscription of the 2nd century A.D. were discovered at Alluru, 
` five miles from Yerrupalem, a place on the Bezwada-Hyderabad rail- 
way line. The mound is about io feet high, measuring 250 feet 
in circumference and has a diameter of about 20 feet at the top. 
Arrangements are to be made early for its exploration. Another stupa 
has also been discovered on the Ramireddi-palli hillock, 6 miles 
from the Madura railway-station on the same line, by the side of which 
have been found 3 beautifully sculptured dagoda slabs like those 
of Amaravati representing some episodes from the life of the Buddha. 
‘These are possibly only a few remaining out ‘of many such slabs 
originally planted round the base of the mound as its railing. These 
two siupas are only I5 miles from the famous szūpas of Amaravati, and 
they are bound to contain important relics. The collection of the 
year includes the photographs of the bronze figures of Todur Mull 
and ` his two wives preserved in the Varadarajaperumé] Temple 
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. at Conjeevaram. This Todur Mull should not be confused with the 
famous minister of Akbar, He was a general under Sadat-ullah 
Khan, the Nawab of the Karnatic, in the early part of the I8th century. 
Lala Todur Mull seems to have brought back the image of Varada- 
raja to Kafici from Udaiyarpalayam whither ‘it had been taken for 
safety when the Mughals invaded the Karnatic about 688, The 
inscription mentioning the fact of restoration gives the date I7I0 A. D. 
(Saka 632) as the year of consecration. A 

Over 700 inscriptions were secured in this year, though there ' 
were only 9 copper-plates. Among the latter are two Eastern Ganga 
records dated in the years 754, and II0 of the Ganga Era; and . 
these might prove to be of some use in the reconstruction of the history 
of that dynasty. Two more are Eastern Calukya grants; while 
among the acquisitions are inscribed stones bearing some very early 
records in Telugu verse and of the time of the Eastern Calukya 
king Gunaga Vijayaditya III 

The Brahmi inscription (No. 337 of 924) discovered at Alluru near 
the sfi~a is an incomplete fragment of उ9 lines ona pillar and may 
be assigned paleographicall to the 2nd century A. D. as most of the 
characters resemble those of the inscriptions of Yajiiasri Sata- 
karni I] while a few others resemble those of the records of Satakarni I 
. and Usavadata. The inscription unfortunately mentions no king, but 
records a number of gifts of land and money made to a school 
(NikGya) of the Ptrvaéatlas,a sect of Buddhist monks. The grants 
‘recorded appear to have included a viAüra built for the use of 
Buddhist monks. 

The two Eastern Ganga records are als¢ potentially important; the 
first is a record of Maharaja Indravarman dated in the year 384 
of the Ganga Era ; and the second belongs to Devendravarman and is 
dated I70 of the family era. A record of Nrpatuüga Pallava dated in 
the 24th year of his reign (No. 474 of J923) has been deciphered ; 
while another of the I6th (26th) year of the later Pallava Kó-Perunjinga . 
(No. 432 of I924) illustrates the procedure adopted by the govern- 
‘ment, as at present, for recovering from  reversionary heirs the 
arrears of rent due on lands, even after the demise of the owner, by 
selling a portion. An inscription of the Cola Parantaka I, dated, in 
his oth year (No. 267 of 3923), has a new introduction ; and its import- 
ance lies in the fact that it is the first stone record so far known 


ofeulogy. This introduction is purely an eulogistic one without re- 
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counting any ví the king's exploits. Another Cola record (No. 
266 of I923) is interesting, because it describes an individual endow- 
ment the annual interest on which was to be given away as prize- 
money to the best reciter of the Jaimini-S&ma-veda at the local temple 
on the night of the asterism Tiruvadirai in the month of Margali ; 
and it was stipulated that -no prize-winner: should compete a second 
time. Another (No. 333 of 923) records a grant of land to a Brahmin 
for expounding the Prabhikaram, An inscription of Rajendra Cola I 
refers to a free dispensary established by the queen Kundavai- 
'Piráttiyar ; this is perhaps the earliest of such grants known. ,The 
dispensary was to be named after Sundara Cola, .Another of the 
28th year of Rajendra I (No. 228 of I923) describes an act of the 
village assembly and refers to the monarch as “Purvadebamum 
Gangaiyum, kidiramum konda—i. e. who conquered Pürvarástra 
(identified by Mr. Hiralal with the Chattisgarh division of the Central 
Provinces) a portion of Mahakofala and Bihar, and Kidaram (identi- 
fied by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar with Kerti in the north coast of Sumatra). 
Inscription No. 433 of I924 disproves the theory that Rajadhiraja II 
was the son of Rajaraja II ard strengthens the position of the 
former in the genealogy of the Later Colas. 

There are numerous inscriptions about Jatavarman Kulafekhara 
Pandya (A. D. II90-42I7), the heroic Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 
the conqueror of the Colas and other Pandya rulers. Two of them 
(nos, ot & 73 of i924) give us some details regarding the rate of 
taxation prevailing at the time on the various kinds of produce ; and 
they tell us-that allowance was made for the taxation only on the 
actual produce yielded by*the lands. An inscription of a later Vira 
Pandya (dated Saka I298 =40th year of the reign = I370 or 37I A. D.) 
tells us of a long-standing feud between the caste-people and the 

 paraiyas (untouchables) of a certain locality on a question of the 
payment for services done by the latter. Inscription No, 39 of !924 
tells us of the various taxes which fell on land—the #adamai, the 
antariyam tax paid in money, the viniyogam, and the vadak- 
‘kadamai, It refers to a dispute about the sale of lands, and. tanks irri- 
gating them, near the temple at Tirumalai, to the two brothers. 

The Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered this year are not very signi- 
ficant; Some records of Harihara II mention the transactions of the vil- 
lage-assemblies ; and' we can see from these how the village assemblies 
‘which were: powerful local institutions during the Cola period seem 
to have gradually died out after the decline of the Cola empire ; and 
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thefew transactions noticed in these. Vijayanagara inscriptions were 
‘possibly among the very last acts of the assemblies before their 
conjpiete disappearance, Acynta Raya comes in for a good amount 
of detailed information, as well as the Go/aki-matha which was, judg- 
ing from inscriptional and other evidences, a very important religious 
institution of South India from the rith century onwards, The 
‘Golaki-matha-santina Sivicaryas’ occurs in different records and there 
‘are even at the present day representatives of the atka in the 
"preceptors of the Bericheth Saiva merchants and a portion of the 
' Tamilspeaking Vaniya (oil-monger).caste 
Among the miscellaneous inscriptions are some relating to the 
.Kakatiyas, some to the Setupatis of -Ramnad ; while r0 inscriptions 
in the Marathi language belonging to Maharaja Serfoji (A.D. 798-4833) 
of Tanjore, the famous pupil and friend of the missionary Swartz, 
have been secured’ from the Brhadiévara Temple at Tanjore which 
' he repaired in various parts. Record No. 424 (of A. D. 803) gives in. 
_ chronological order the history of the Bhonsle family, describing in 
. detail the achievements of Shahaji and his great son Sivaji and 
containing a detailed history of the Maratha Rajas of Tanjore. 
‘Inscriptions Nos. 30!, 302, and 303 of-I923 secured from Tirukéshtiyur 
and dated in the iith year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya give us a 
glimpse of the criminal administration prevalent in‘ the i3th century 
in the Pandya country. These 3 records contain a continued narrative 
of asingle event. These should be read with the various other ins- 
tances of criminal administration noticed in previous reports, Every- 
where we hear that sentences of punishment were passed in full 
-assembly. 


C. S, SRINIVASACHARI 


Rupakas—how many are they ? 


/.. Two forms of Sanskrit Kavya (poetry) ` are generally 
recoghised— er 
(r) Dréya or Abhineya—capable of being represented on the stage, 
and (2) Sravya—to be heard - 
The first form has again been subdivided into two main classes, — 
‘ (a) Rüpakas—principal plays, and (6) Uparūpakas—minor plays. 
The number of Rüpakas,as given in the NatyaSastra of Bharata, 
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Sahityadarpana, Da$arüpa and other Sanskrit works on dramaturgy, 
is zez, and the list is as follows :— 
(7) Nataka, (2) Prakarana,-(3) Bhana, 4) Vyayoga, (5) Samavakára, 
(6) Dima, (7) Ihamrga, (8) Anka, (9) Vithi, and (i0) Prahasana, 
This isa pointon which oriental scholars have, up till now, found 
no ground to differ. 
But recent discoveries in the field of Sanskrit dramatic literature 
have brought us face to face with a very singular exception as regards 
- the enumeration of the Rüpakas 
Bhagavadajjukiyam—a Prahasana, which differs remarkably on 
many points from all other plays of the same type; gives a list of no 
less than /welve. Rüpakas in its Prastávanà, “The list of ten Rüpakas 
in all our Natyasastras includes the Nataka and Prakarana, while our 
author mentions ten kinds of plays sprung from Nataka. and Praka-. 
` raga, and mentions, besides Ihàmrga and other kinds of Rüpakas found 
also in the usual lists, Vara as the first and Sallapa as the seventh. 
Sallipa, ie. Samlapaka or discourse, appears as a type of drama else- 
where,? but Vara seems to be otherwise quite unknown, 
Among the Prahasanas hitherto published Bhagavadajjukiyam 
holds a very unique position. It differs from  Mattavilàsa inasmuch as 
it purports to be a “comedy proper" rather than “a real farce and satire" 
as Mattavilisa claims to be. ' But on that account it is in no way 
inferior to Mahendravikrama's play 
Nothing definite caa be said about the age of the play. Like the 
thirteen dramas attributed to Bhàsa, it also omits to mention the names 
of both the work and the author in the prologue. But the names are 
found in the colophon and in the opening verse of the old commentary 
published with it. But this does not go towards solving the much- 
. vexed problem of its age. All that we can gather after a careful perusal 
ofthe work is that it was written at a period when Buddhism was on 
the decline in South India ; but even then the condition of the Bud- 
dhist society had not become so corrupt as it was at the time when 
Mattavilasa was composed. Thus the play seems to go back toa very 
early period—earlier perhaps than that.of Mattavilàsa, For obvious 
reasons, it cannot be called a compilation as Pandit Krishna Pisharoti 


I नाटकप्रकरणोड्रवासु वारेहाब्गडिमसमवकारव्यायोगभाणसल्लापवौष्य्‌ तृरष्टिकाइप्रहसनादिषु दशजातिषु 
नाव्यरसेषु हाखमेव प्रधानम्‌-' ।--भगवदञ्ञ्‌ ,कौथम्‌, प्रस्तावना | 
2 An Upariipaka is also of the same name. 
- 3 Winternitz— Preface to Bhagavadajjukiyam. - 
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has tried to show in his paper on Bhàsa. Neither can its author 
Bodhāyana be possibly identified with the great Vrttikāra of the Brah- 
masütras as Prof. Winternitz has suggested 

Thus we see that many a new problem has been raised by the 
publication of the play. At present the materials that may lead to the 
. solution of these problems are quite scanty and consequently insuffi- 
cient. We hear that three works connected with acting in Kerala— 
Attaprakara, Kramadipika and Kiitiatfakramat —have been re- 
cently discovered. May we not venturé to hope that these valuable 
discoveries of Tamila-Malayalam works. on dramaturgy would throw 
some light on questions that still remain open 


ASHOKANATH BHATTACHARYA 


The First commentary on the Mahabhasya 


In connection with the date of a certain Vedantic writer I had 
recently to consult the list of the gurus who occupied the pontifical 
throne at the Advaita Matha of Conjeeveram and for this purpose 
referred to the Guru-ratna-mila, one of the five works published in the 
volume styled Vedania-patica-prakarani, printed at the S Vidya Press, 
of Kumbhakonam and I was more than surprised to find in it the 
following stanza:— 

अभियुत्नदयात्य पूज्यपादानपलोन्यादिनिषाकसिद्धनेतन्‌ । ` 

अथ गौड़पदाफणोशभाष्यप्रथमाचायंकपण्डितान्‌ प्रपद्ये ॥? 
It may be translated as follows :—'I seek the help of Gaudapáda who 
"first spread a knowledge of the Bhigya of Pataiijali,? whose feet were 
adored by Ayarcya, once his opponent and who was the preceptor 
of Nisaka mystics like Apolonya,’. The references here are obviously 
to Apollonius of Tyana and to king larchas mentioned in his *"Travels',* 
This work, Guva-vatna-mala, is ascribed—with what authority it is not 
known—to Sadagivendra whose Vedantic works like the Atma-vidya- 
vilása are well-known in the south. There is a commentary by one 
Atmabodha on the work which also is printed in the same volume. 


I Vide the Introduction to the play by the Editor, — 

'2 p.20 3 For the allusion here, see Paiatijalt-carita of Rama- 
bhadra Diksita (Nirnaya Sagara Press) l 

4 JRAS., vol. 79 (860), p. 9o. 5 Ibid, 
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‘It introduces in explaining the stanza the name of Damis, a fellow- 
traveller and friend of Apollonius and Pravrti,a Saka chief of Taksadila? 


and states that Ayarcya was a Buddhist. These are remarkable | 


statements and, if authentic, would be of great importance in deter- 
mining the date of Gaudapada and deciding the question whether 
Apollonius of Tyana visited India.or not. The work, though published 
long ago is, I think, not yet widely k nown. 


M. HIRIYANNA 


A Short note on Mr. Jayaswal's interpretation of a 
Mahabhasya passage in his ‘Hindu Polity’ (p. 22) . 
In the above book, at the close of the chapter on ‘Franchise and 
Citizenship,' the author concludes thus : 
* The cause of Patafijali’s perplexity seems to be a confusion which 
arose by treating a Varttika of Kàtyayana, viz. गोवचतियास्थ भ्य बहुल दञ्‌ 


. as a Sūtra of Panini, Asa matter of fact, qrrafaarer at बहुलं वुञ्‌ ऽ given. 


as a Varttika (No. I8) to Panini, IV. 2. Iog (Kielhorn, p. 296) The 
same rule could not be both. a Varttika of Katyayana and a 
Sūtra of Panini. It has already come as a Vàrttika, and by treating 
itas a Varttika the sense becomes clear. Katyayana completes Panini 
by giving a general rule on allegiance owed to wellknown Ksattriya 
rulers.” i l 

' At the outset, our sense of admiration seems as it were to be 
awakened from its torpor by the author's originality in discovering 
and pointing out the perplexity of Patafijali With due deference to 
the author, we are inclined to be móre sympathetic towards Patafijali 
‘for the very reason that no commentator after him has doubted his 


sanity in taking the rule under discussion to belong to Panini, and 


not to Katyayana as Mr. Jayaswal would have it. To do justice to 
Pataüjali, we should recognise the fact that he had not the advantage 
of a critical edition of the Varttikas, as Mr. Jayaswal and ourselves are 
privileged to have. On the textual side, we are not prepared to believe 
that Mr. Jayaswal would have consciously committed himself to the 


statement that the rule concerned should be taken to be a Varttika. 


of Katyayana, and not a Sütra of Panini. Verily, the rule in question, 
comes from the mouth of Katyayana, and our thanks are due to the 


Ii JRAS., vol. 39 (860), p. 7o. 2 lbid. p. 76. 
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illustrious editor of the Mahabhasya, Dr. Kielhorn, for having so 
printed it. But we have to draw the attention of Mr. Jayaswal to 
.& technique in Sastric treatises, called अनुवाद . It isa verbatim quotation 
of a certain statement or statements, for the purpose of discussion with 
reference to a particular point under consideration. To make our point | 
clear, it is necessary to refer to the particular discussion in brief. In 

this particular instance, Katyayana is dealing with the Sūtra IV.2.I04 
( wamu ) which enjoins the addition of a suffix ‘tyap’ after indeclin- 
ables, so that we get the forms like wm etc. There is a similar 
rule (५४.2.4--हड्डाच्छ: ) which enjoins the addition of the suffix ‘cha’ 
to words beginning with a Vrddhi vowel. The word wmm is an indeclin- 
able having a Vrddhi vowel for its first letter. Therefore it comes 

under the operation of the two Sütras, IV.2.I04 & rr4. Kiatyayana, 
by his second Váirttika under the rule IV.2.I04, says that the rule 

L4.2 ( विप्रतिषेष परं wm मं operates, and we should have the suffix ‘cha’ 

added to it and not ‘tyap’. Then he proceeds as a contextual sequence 

to discuss the scope of the rule IV.2.r:4, in.its turn, and from 

the Varttika No. 7 onwards, he enumerates the rules of Panini which 

supersede IV.2.rI4. Some of these rules he refers to in his own words ` 
and some he literally quotes. For instance, the Varttika No, या 

aiamaa यत्खौ (Kiel, vol. II, p. 295) refers to the two rules of Panini 

IV.3.64 & 65. This is of the former type. An instance of the latter 

type would be the Varttika No. 20. ( पन्नपूर्वादज्‌ ) which is a rule (IV.3.222) 

of Panini. In fact, two succeeding Varttikas (Nos. 27 & 22)also happen 

to be verbatim quotations of the Sütras IV.3.ı25 & I26 of Panini. 

Consistently with what Mr. Jayaswal has stated with regard to the 

rule (Varttika No, I8), we should perforce consider the rules (Varttikas 

Nos. 2r & 22) to be the only Varttikas ; and as no rule cculd be both 

a Varttika of Katyayana and a Sūtra of Panini, we are constrained to 

request Mr. Jayaswal to discover the person or persons who are under 

confusion and perplexity with regard to these rules. Unless and 

until he complies with our request, the alleged confusion and 

perplexity attributed to Pataiijali only deserve to be classed with 

optical illusions like mirage. 

We are further at a loss to understand how according to Mr. Jaya- 
swal, the taking of the rule under consideration to be a Varttika of 
Katyayana would make the sense clear, If it is taken at all as a Varttika, 
it is read under rule [ ५.2.704, and not under IV.3.98, as he seems to 
imagine. And even supposing that the rule embodied i the Varttika 
applies to IV.3.98, there is no need to accept what Mr. Jayaswal says, if 
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we remember that Katyayana was removed from Panini by two or three 
centuries. What guarantee is.there that the word Vasudeva, the name 
of a deity in Panini’s time, had not become the name of a Ksatriya in - 
the days of Ratyayana? So, the position taken by Mr, Jayaswal 
seems to be untenable. In this connection, we would like to refer 
Mr. Jayaswal to an article appearing in the March issue of this Journal, 
vindicating the late venerable scholar, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, in 
holding that the Sūtra IV.3.98 of Panini should be taken as an 
evidence of Vasudeva-worship in the times of Panini. 

While we yield to none in our admiration of Mr. Jayaswal for his . 
fertile imagination and for his valuable, suggestions, we have to point 
out that such instances as the present do show that Mr, Jayaswal has 
ventured beyond his depth; and we cannot but yield to the temptation 
to conclude with a pithy remark of the famous rhetorician, Anandavar- 
dhana :~ सूक्तिसहसद्योतितात्मनां महात्मनां दोषोद्रोषणमात्मन एव दूषणं भवति ॥ 

l — (Dhvanyiloka, N. S. edn., p. 94). 


K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


A passage of the Abhidharmakosavyakhya 


The following passage occurs in the Adbhidharmakosavyikhya, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica ed., p. 23, Il. 22 ff. : 

-“luhyata iti loka iti. () asminn eva rohita vyáyamamátre kalevare - 
lokam prajfidpayimi lokasamudayam ceti sütram, (2) luhyate pra- 
luhyate tasmal loka iti ca bhagavataivoktam. luhyate vinaSyatity arthah. 
lujir iha grhito na lokih. nairuktena tu vidhanena gakarasya sthàne 
kakarah krtah.” F l 

There are here some mistakes which have escaped.the notice of the 
editors, Professors Lévi and Stcherbatsky, Professor Poussin, too, . 
seems to have overlooked some of these mistakes as he has quoted the 
sentences, marked (J) and (2) in his French translation of the above 
work (part r, p. I4) with the same mistakes and without any remark 
thereon. One may, therefore, be allowed to point them out in the 

following few lines. 

In our Visvabharati Library we have a transcription of the 
-Abhidharmakosavyakhya made from a Ms. in the Darbar Library, 
Nepal, which. was secured through the kindness of the Maha- 
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rajadhirajs himself. The readings found hercin are identical with 
those in the printed text except for one single instance which will be 
noted in its proper place. There are, however, a few corrections 
which are made only arbitrarily as will be shown presently. 

The first point to be noted is tlie words luhyaie and praluhyate 
which occur over and over again; These are afterwards corrected to /u- 
kyate and pralukyate respectively by, we do not know, whom without any 
authority in the transcription referred to, Now, how are they derived? 
And what do they mean? Certainly they are not from y luh—V ruh 
originally y rudh ‘to grow’; nor from ~luh— J rudh ‘to restrain, 
y and dh becoming / and % respectively owing to Prakritism, The fact is 
that the original readings here are /ujyate and pralujyate respectively, 
the words being derived from y luj—y zu ‘to break’ or to be utterly 
`- lost(wémüóa) It is perfectly clear from the words of YaSomitra himself 
when he says in.that connection : /uAyate (wrongly for lujyate) vinaiya- 
Aly arihah lujir tha grhito na lokih (pp. 23-24). Luhyate (for 
lujyate) means ‘one becomes destroyed’. Here is  /wj and not y luk. 
This is supported also by the commentary (d/asya) in Tibetan version 
‘giving the derivation of loka (Abhidharmakoéa with its dhisya, Bib. Bud., 
P. 3, 48): Ajig pas hjig rten no, The original Sanskrit of this as 
preserved in the Vyak/ya cannot be other than lujyata iti lokah, Tib. 
hyig= Skt. viniéa, and Tib. ren = Skt. ddhiva or raya ; therefore, that 
which is the ten or aévaya of hjig or vinise is hig rten=vinabairaya 
(a vanishing. one}. See Jahavyutpatti, CLIV, I6 l "Iuyyata iti lokah,” 
Thus there cannot be any doubt that the actual readings here are 
lujyate and pralujyaie, as one would expect and as actually found in 
the Agtasihasrikd Prajhapiramita (Bib. Ind., p. 256) quoted by Poussin 
himself, The Pali form /ujjais in the same connection (Samyutta-Nikaya, 
iv, 52: “Zujati” tasmā loto ti vuccatt”) leads to the same conclusion, 

In the last sentence of the passage quoted above from the Adfi- 
dharmakoba-vyikhya, the word: gakarasya which is found also in our 
transcription must be corrected to jakarasya as evident from the above 
discussion. 

In the sentence (I) vyayama is wrongly taken for vyama 
‘fathom’ as in our transcription and in the -Atguttara-Nikiya, 
‘II, 48: vyamamatte kalevare, The word vyayime has here no 
sense whatever. That the measure of one's kalevara (body) is one 
fathom is found, perhaps for the first time, in the Satapatha-Brih- 
mana, Vii, I, 3, 37 : vyamamütro vai purusah. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


. Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s criticism ot 
Hindu Political Theories—A Reply 


In the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol.I, Nos. 3-4, Vol. II, Nos. t-2, 
a series of papers entitled Hindu Politics in Italian have appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the distinguished Indianist, 
The professed ,object of the -writer is to “summarize and review 
almost all that has appeared in Italian (sic) on the subject of Hindu 
political theories and institutions.” However, he has thought it fit with 
remarkable relevancy to indulge in general reviews of a number of 
recent Indian publications dealing with this branch of investigation. 
Among the works that have been so honoured is the History of .Hindu 
Political Theories which, though casually noticed in an earlier number 
of the I.H.Q. (Vol. I, No. 4), has been subjected to a long and searching 
examination in the current issue 

The critic prefaces his general review of the H. P. T. by lamenting 
what he fancies to be the limited scope of the work. This point 
is connected with the critics highly original idea of the scope of an 
historical investigation of political theories, and may be conveniently 
considered at a later place. Meanwhile it will be: sufficient to state 
in reply to his objections (7) that the large place given in the H. P. T 
to the theory of kingship is the inevitable consequence of the nature 
of its subject, (2) that other topics which properly fall within the 
' scope of a history of Indian political ideas have received in the same 
work their just share of recognition, (illustrations of such topics are 
the relation of Politics to Law, the scope and method of the Arthaáastra 
and its relation to other sciences, the relation of Politics to reli- 
gion and morality, and, last but not the least, the theory of republics), 
(3) that where there are no limitations, no occasion arises for being ’ 
“conscious” of their existence. To say in the-face of this evidence that 
the H. P, T. is “virtually” “an examination of the theory of kingship 
is to mis-state facts 

It is not true to say that the application of the literary data, say, 
of the Smrtis and the Epics, to serve as a picture: of concrete 
political institutions was made “without a word of explanation." For. 
at least two grounds were mentioned in the H. P. T. for justifying 
or extenuating the same, namely, the absence of a connected history ' 
- based on the objective study of facts, and the non-idealistic character 
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- of the theoretical data. The critic complains of the “use of evidences” 

“whose institutional value is ‘questionable’? but a few pages below he 
answers his own objection by admitting the “absence of a well- 
documented institutional history" of ancient India as yet. 

: In connection with the vedic doctrine of the king's divinity it was 
specially pointed out in the H. P. T. (pp. 30-37) that the Brahmana 
like the king was habitually regarded as a god, and that: the status of 
divinity was.a privilege of all persons entitled to the Srauta 
sacrifice, To state in the. face of this that the sharing of divine attri- 
` butes of the king by others in the vedic religious conceptions is ‘ignored’ 
in the H. P. T. is to state the reverse of truth. The facile generalisa- 
tion that the “sole constitutional .value” of the vedic passages in 
this connection lies in their pointing to the derivation of divinity from 
the kingship, a view which is’ pointedly contradicted by the evidence 
of a Brahmana passage (quoted, H. P. T,, pp. 32-33), is in line with the 
critic’s characteristic manner. Coming to the later periods, it was sought 
to bring out the- ideas of the king's divinity in their proper “places” 
in the thought of the Arthasastra, the Mahabharata, the Smrtis and the 
Puranas. But care was taken at the same time to distinguish those 
contemporary phases of speculation that were free from this influence. 
As regards the idea of the king’s divinity an attempt was specially 
made to distinguish between its different forms so as to show how in 
. some cases the divinity was merely metaphorical, and in other 
cases, was attached to the king in some direct fashion. It thus appears 
that the “tremendous miscoriception from beginning to end” with 
which the critic charges the author exists only in his own imagination. 
It is odd to find the critic turning for support to Shamasastry’s 
Evolution of Indian Polity .just after he has condemned its “failure to 
satisfy the demands of critical approach.” 

` As regards the vedic “theory of class-origins" the Purugasükta does 
not mention the Brāhmaņá, etc. to ‘have been born “in a haphazard 
manner,’ for it connects the Brahmana, the Rajanya (Ksatriya), the 
Vaiáya and the Sidra with the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the 
feet of Puruga, the great. primeval Man. That this or a similar 
‘metaphor forms the foundation of the whole system of Hindu social 

precedence and; in particular, of the Brahminical pre-eminence, is 
` a proposition which may be new to the critic, but is familiar to every 
student of Indian antiquities, The critic's explanation of Taitt. 
Sam., VII. I. I. as meaning nothing more than that "each one is some- 
body in his own field" is based conveniently upon the suppres- 
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sion of the latter part of the Brahmana.story which conveys the impor- 
tant "statements" that' the Vai$yas are to bs eaten and that the 
Südras are dependent upon others (See H; P. T., p. 46 2). ` 

While finding fault with the treatment of “Vedic thought” in the 
H. P. T., the critic offers the precious advice to the “investigator of 
Vedic politics” to devote attention to the “real centre of political as 
' wellas social and economic interest," namely, the "vié-group, the 
people or the demos." Criticism of this kind shows, if anything, the 
` critic’s ignorance of the subject which he professes to treat. “Vedic 
politics" and “Vedic thought” consist of successive strands represented 
by the Rgveda Samhità, the Atharvaveda Samhita, Yajus Samhitàás and 
the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the Kalpasiitras. Now granting that 
at the period of the Rgveda, the Vié was the-centre of common interest, 
a point in itself highly debatable in view of the impossibility of fixing 
the relative position of the king and the people in the Rgvedic polity 
with the same precision as, say, in the Homeric polity, is the critic 
‘unaware of the fact that the Brahmana and the Sütra periods witnessed 
a progressive advance of the king’s and the Brahmana’s power, and 
disappearance of the tribal Samiti and Sabha? Besides even if we 
admit for the earlier period that “the genuine problems of the fire-. 
sages (?)" were those concerned -with “colonizing, conquest and inter- 
tribal war and peace,” their consideration would properly fall within 
the scope of the historian of political institutions. Failure to “visualise” 
these in a work dealing exclusively with tne history of political ideas 
cannot and ought not to be regarded as an omission. 

Regarding the “doctrine of the sapfaiiga,” it was attempted in the 
H. P. T. as fully as possible to explain its general significance together. 
with that of the mutual comparison of its constituent elements. One 
may well despair of the critic who takes this to involve “obliviousness” 
of the fact that “the king was but one of the seven limbs of the body: 
politic’. It is true that none of thé component factors save the king 
has been subjected in the H, P. T. to a detailed treatment, but this was 
done deliberately with the object of confining the work to its own 
proper jurisdiction, Will the critic who makes the omission of 
*public finance, international law, jurisprudence and the theory of 
war’ from the scope of the H, P. T. the basis of his-charge, kindly 
explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by a well-estab- 
lished convention should be transgressed. in the case of .political 
philosophy ? ; 

In explaining the definitions of ArthaSástra and Dandaniti and 
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their relation to the sister sciences, it was precisely the general 
character of the former as involving the Art of Government in the 
widest sense of tbe term that was sought to be brought into promi- 
'nence,, On the other hand, it was .pointed out on the indisputable 
evidence of quoted texts (see H. P. T., p. I3 2.) how at a later stage 
Hindu “political science” was identified with the institution of monar- 
chy. The critic's charges, on this point indicate nothing so much as 
. his tendency to mis-state facts and to shut. his eyes to the positive 
evidence of texts 

While rejecting with solemn assurance the explanation of 'ra/yam" 
in the sense of ‘sovereignty’, the critic has riot cared to consider the 
evidence advanced in'the H. P. T., nor has he reflected what kind of 
State that would be which included the appliances of Government and 
a foreign ally without necessarily including the people. 

That part of Utathya's "lecture" in the Mahābhārata, which was 
held to be "perhaps: peculiar to Hindu political thought," was to the 
effect that unrighteousness on the king’s part was. the cause of distur- 
bance of the social, the moral and. even the physical order. Will the 

critic kindly quote from the “Stoic and Patristic speculations” and “even 
the French epic of the thirteenth century” the precise counterpart of 
this view ? y 

The reasons for considering the “Buddhist theory of.contract as 
“an isolated phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought” 
were sufficiently explained in several places in the H. P. T. (pp. वड,.. 
I39, -276 ‘etc. None of the arguments brought forward by the critic 
can disprove the fact that the author of the Digha Nikaya theory 
neglected to draw out its consequences in respect of the ‘mutual 
relations of rulers and their subjects. The critic’s further charge that 
“the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block’ to the 
author” is unsupported by a single argument, and deserves no notice, 

The comment in the H. P. T. on the Buddhist passages mentioning 
the seven conditions of welfare of the Licchavi-Vajjis was to the effect 
that these involved a moralist's analysis, riot that of a political philoso- 
' pher strictly so called. The scope of the comment, in other words, 

. was restricted only to the two passages herein concerned, and not a 
word .was said about their authorship. The critic; however, arbitrarily 
stretches the author’s meaning so as to make him indulge in the 
dangerous and wholly unwarranted generalisation that “Sakya the 
Buddha was a mere moralist atid not a political philosopher." 
In doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a: 
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positive mis-statement of facts. Besides, is the critic so simple as ` 
to think that whatever is attributed in the "Buddhist canon to the 
Buddha must necessarily be the word of the Master? Confining our- 
selves to the limits of the two Nikaya passages we find the critic 
triumphantly exclaiming that “obedience to the elders", one of the items 
mentioned by «Sakya” is not a mere moral maxim, and illustrating. 
his dictum from modern examples. But he conveniently forgets other 
“items”, such as protection of women, performance of religious rites, 
and honour to the saints, which are also mentioned in “Sakya’s” 
teaching above-mentioned. Will the critic kindly quote the example 
of any institution or text of any constitutional law to show modern 
. parallels to these ancient maxims? The critic's further statement 
that the author of the H. P. T. “cuts short his examination of Sakya’s . 
moralisings' on the plea that they do. not embody any political 
theory is purefiction. 2 

The so-called “omissions iri the realm of Buddhist, political philo: 
sophy" with which the critic. charges the author illustrate his curious 
ideas about the scope ofa history of political theory. Such a work, 
the’ critic evidently thinks, should take cognizance of the concrete 
institutions of ecclesiastical as well as civil bodies and the principles 
of their working. How otherwise to account for the critic’s insistence 
- upon the treatment of “the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity” 
and the Asokan policy of administrative uniformity and paternal 
‘rule? As the critic seems to stand alone in his‘ conception of the 
range of an historical account of political ideas, no serious notice of his 
criticism need be taken. In this connection itis amusing to note 
that the-critic, while frankly admitting that the “statutes of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical polity” are “mainly institutional” in their character, 
still argues that they “might be made to yield some theories" about 
which he is himself discreetly silent. - 

The chapter on Kautilya in the ले, P. T. has received from the 
critica large measure of attention. How little the critic believes 
in his own sweeping judgment will appear from the fact that he thinks 
two of the “topics” treated in this chapter (those concerning the l 
author’s criticism of an opinion of Bottazzi and his comparison 
between Kautilya and Machiavelli) to be sufficiently “unconventional” 
to merit a detailed criticism at his own hands, The critic’s. charge that 
Kautilya’s “superb thoughts on finance, mandala, strategy, and. tactics” 
have been studiously avoided by the author. shows his usual misconcep- 
tion of the scope of political philosophy. As regards the character 
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of Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, all thatiwas said in the H. P. T. was that 
it dealt not with the theory of the State but with the Art of 
Government and kindred topics. In justification of this statement, 
attention was drawn not only to its slender stock of speculation but 
also to the fact that even this occurs casually in the course of discussions 
of concrete problems of statecraft. (H. P. T., pp. 726, I3-I33, etc). Will 
the critic kindly point out where it is mentioned that Kautilya’s 
work was “a mere handbook on the Art of Government" ? 

Turning tothe doctrine of the king's divinity and the like, the 
critic charges the author with a “maze of perplexities" and a “legion 
of inconsistencies,” but a slight examination reveals that these are 
entirely of the critic's own creation. Divinity in one place, the critic 
complains, is interpreted as a “metaphorical assimilation" of the 
king’s functions with those of the gods, while elsewhere not much 
. Store is set by this contention, This apparent “inconsistency” is 
explained by the fact,as the critic well knows, that the former has 
reference to a particular form of the doctrine, while the latter is 
concerned with a general estimate of the doctrine in relation to the 
Western theory of Divine Right. The reason for rejection of the 
metaphorical explanation in the latter case is shown in the concluding 
part of the sentence (H. P. T., p. 277), which the critic coolly suppresses, 
namely, “we find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived at 
least in the Sintiparvan from his absorption of Visnu’s essence". 
Will the critic, who is never tired of descanting on the “secular 
“and democratic elements" to be found in- “Hindu theorising’? 
kindly explain how he proposes. to reconcile his “hypothesis” with 
the positive evidence of the text just referred to ? 

` Another example of “inconsistency” mentioned by the critic is 

that the idea of Visnu’s entering into the king’s person is in the 
Mahabharata admittedly conjoined with that of his divinely imposed 
duty of protection. This “of course” “lays the axe at the root of 
- the kingly divinity,” for do not the people hsreby become “no less 
divine than the king" ? Admirable logic! 

Again, it is asked, why the Mahabharata story should be held to 
be “ incongruous " with the Buddhist theory of contract. The plain 
answer is that while the latter bases kingship upon popular agreement 
. or contract, the former holds it to be founded upon divine will. 
The natural tendency of the latter theory is to develop the conception 
-of the king as “an official paid by his subjects for the service of 
protection,” while the latter logically tends towards the intensification 
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of the principle of royal authority. It is true that the consequence 
of the latter theory, in so far as the mutual realtions of rulers and 
subjects are concerned, is not clearly drawn out by the theorist, while 
the logical .consquence of the former is qualified by’ counteracting 
principles. But.this evidently does not alter the real difference between 
the two théories. The critic’s contention that “whether the king be 
ordained by god or elected by the agreement of the people, he is a 
- servant in any case," from which he draws the further conclusion of 
“identity.” of the Hindu fheories of kingship, shows a singular in-, 
. capacity for discrimination of the ‘finer ‘shades’ of differences together 
with a notable tendency towards mistaking the potential consequences 


" . for the actual. 


The critic’ is astonished to find that -a certain passage (Maha- 
. bhàrata, AnuSasanaparvan, ch. 6r, 32-33) which he quotes from the 
H. P. T. has not been taken by the author to involve the doctrine 
of resistance. Now will it be believed that the passage which was so 
characterised is not the one. mentioned by the critic, but an al 
together different one (Manusamhita VIL वानाव2) occurring in a 
separate part of the H. P. T.? Deliberate distortion of evidence of- 
this kind may be an “amusing” pastime to the critic, but is bound 
to rouse the disgust of all right-thinking men UA 

In dealing with the Sukraniti it was asserted in the H.P.T. that 
the distinction between the good king and the tyrant “from the point 
of view of the king’s divine nature” was perhaps drawn for the first time 
in that work, “The conscientious critic suppresses the words appearing 
: within quotation-marks, and thus has no difficulty in proving to his 
own satisfaction ‘the author's “forgetfulness” ,of the “points in 
Utathya’s lecture 

The critic’s remarks in regard to the concluding chapter furnish 
refreshing reading. He objects to the guarded phrase. “probably in | 
.no other system” used only’ once with reference to the degree of. 
emphasis of ‘a certain doctrine. He objects to the terms “Hindu 
mind" and “Hindu view" as being “vague and meaningless,” . But 
. when he himself uses the terms “Vedic thought" and “Vedic politics" 
: just seven pages back as: a ‘convenient label for the culture-periods 
represented successively by the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, the Upanisads, and lastly, the Kalpasütras, there can: 
''tof course" be no doubt about their “meaning”. It is, moreover, 
' curious fact, pointing perhaps to the backward state of “philosophical” 
thinking in the West, that similiar "vague and.meaningless phrases" 
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have fixed themselves even in the titles of works professing to be 
‘very authoritative “performances”. How else to explain such titles as 
those of Taylors Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., I925), Merz's History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Sir Leslie Stephen's 
History of English Thought in the r8th Century (3rd ed., I902), and 
the like ? ; 

l While on this subject the critic thinks it fit to criticise the 
author's comparison between the Hindu and the European theories of . 
Contract. Now among the. Hindu theories which involve more or 
less the idea of contract, the . Buddhist theory does not at all touch 
on the question of ‘obedience’; in. Kautilya the ‘obedience’ is indeed 
derived from a kind of contract but with. results so inconclusive that the 
thinker is obliged to invoke the assistance of. the doctrine relating-to 
the king’s divinity, while in the shorter story of the king's creation in 
the Mahibhárata (Santiparvan, chap. 67) the contract, such as it is, is 
preceded by Brahma's creatiori of the first king in the person of Manu, 
and the obedience is derived; though not as an integral portion of the 
same story, from the king's divine creation, Will the critic kindly 
explain what “agreement” there is between.such conceptions and. the 
Hobbesian view of absolute sovereignty derived from a.contract which 
is based on the complete surrender of their natural rights by the 
individuals to a common superior ? Where, again, has the critic found 
the "arbitrary" refusal to identify the cult of tyrannicide etc, in the 
Hindu theory with the corresponding strands of the contract theory 
in Europe ? 

Whether the “chapters in the H. P. T. have cumulatively worked 
against the author's theory" of a multilinear evolution of human social 
organisations will best appear from the fact that again and again where 
` Hindu political thought appeared to the author to make the nearest 
approach to the theory of the West, it was found on a closer examina- 
tion to reveal real and important differences, — Examples of this 
kind were furnished'by the relation of the ArthaSastra statecraft to that 


` of Machiavelli and of the Hindu and the Greek views of .the 


‘end of the State, as well as the mutual relations of Brahmana and 
Ksatriya as compared’ with those of.Church and State in mediaeval 
Europe,.and the- Hindu theories of kingship in comparison with the 
. Western theories of social contract and divine right. In connection with 
the last-mentioned point, an attempt was made (H. P. T. pp. 276—278) 
. to “exploit” Figgis's Divine Right of Kings. in respect of its list of the. 
. four component parts of the Western theory (Ibid., pp. 5-6), with the 
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result that three of them (namely, that hereditary right is indefeasible, 
that kings are accountable to God alone, and that non-resistance and 
passive obedience are enjoined by God) were found to have no 
counterparts in the Hindu theories. Differences of this kind’ the critic 
would dismiss as “verbal” and “non-essential”! As for the critic's 
assumption that the “conclusion” was an “afterthought” added to 
"combat the idea of philosophical agreement or analogy between the 
East and the West", it deserves not the slightest notice. 

The treatment of the now fashionable comparison between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli inthe H. P. T. has not escaped the kind 
attention of the critic. Here he is obliging enough to express his 


agreement with the author on one point for which he coolly tries 


without sufficient reason to appropriate the credit to himself. On other 
points his views are strongly adverse. “Is not Machiavelli,” he asks, 
“also the last of an old series like Kautilya. Or, again, is not Kautilya 
also, like Machiavelli, the first of a new series" ? How, pray? Again, 
it is asked, was Machiavelli less encyclopzedic than Kautilya ? Perhaps 
not. But then, owing to the enormous progress in the specialisation 
of studies in Machiavelli’s time, Kautilya’s conception of a single 
branch of knowledge embracing the art of goverment in the widest 
sense of the term was necessarily foreign to the Italian. 

The critic’s indignation rises to a white heat when he proceeds 
to consider the distinction drawn by the author between the goal: 
of the Kautilyan and the Machiavellian statecraft, Here, for once, it 
has to be admitted that the idea of an essential difference expressed 


` inthe H. P. T. should be modified, though not abandoned, in favour 


of the view of a partial similiarity between the thought of the Hindu 
and the Italian. For making full allowance for the “cult of 
Vijigisu, caturanta or cakravartin,” it cannot be forgotten that 
Kautilya unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates territorial annexa- 
tions (H. P. T, pp. 7445-46). The critics own idea of a “most 


: marvellous ideitity in subject-matter as well as methodology" must 


be rejected as “absurd.” For a slight refle- ‘on is sufficient to show 
that while the Hindu thinker is inspired above all by consideration 


This modified view was arrived at by the; author indepen- | 
dently long ago, ard it has been incorporated in the forthcoming 
second edition of the H. P. T. which is expected to be out next 
month. ‘ 
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for the; interest of the individual monarch, the Italian found the 
spring of his inspiration in a passionate and patriotic zeal for the 
deliverance of his unhappy motherland. With this is connected the 
fact that Kautilya’s precepts indicate a mind untouched by the breath 
of emotion and literally revelling in the display of its rich intellectual 
resources, while ‘Machiavelli's work revealsa mind not only strong in 
intellect but also singularly susceptible to sentiment. 

The critic is indignant with the author for daring to discriminate 
the immoral state-craft of Kautilya from that of Machiavelli, It is 
enough to state in reply that the “Kautilyan analysis of the six expedi- 
ents and discussion of the treaties as well as prescription of the ways 
and means in regard, to the extirpation of thorns", in as far as they 
are connected with the cult of immoral statectaft are certainly put 
forward as “extreme cases" a fact demonstrated by the positive evidence 
of texts which the critic systematical ignores. To the two texts 
‘quoted in the H. P. T. (pp: r49 n, I5c), we may add here two more, 
In v. 2, where Kautilya mentions various unscrupulous methods for 
replenishing the royal treasury, he concludes by saying' that such 
demands should be made only once. Again in XIII, 4 while describing 
the: measures to be taken for the siege of a fort, Kautilya states 
that when it can be captured by other means,no attempt should be 
made. ‘to use inflammable materials, for fire: cannot be trusted and 
it destroys life and property. Will the critic kindly quote similar 
instructions from the works of Machiavelli? 

. In charging the author for his condemnation of Bharadvaja’s state- 
craft, the critic conveniently suppresses from his quotations its worst 
specimens. Let us quote some choice examples. “The king", says 
the old Arthasastra teacher, “who deserves prosperity should slay the 
individual who thwarts his purpose, be this person even his own 
brothér, father or friend. Without piercing the vitals of others, 
without committing cruel deeds, without slaying creatures even in 
the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attain high felicity. When wishing 
to smite, he should speak gently ; after striking off the head with his 
sword, he should grieve and shed tears.” Is the critic prepared to 
take the above to be “evidence of clear, perspicuous and straight- 
forward mentality" ? , 5 | 

In his fanatical ardour for Machiavellianism, the critic with excellent 
taste tracesa spiritual affinity between the author and “the catholic 
Fathers who burnt Machiavelli in effigy” and declares him to “out- 
Jesuit the Jesuits.” The head and front of the author's offence, it appears, 
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is that he “is not prepared to submit to the subordination of miordlity 


'. to politics? No nobler accusation could be brought against a man, 


and the author is quite content to be arraigned on this charge. 
“Towards. the close of his long and rambling review, the critic tries © 


_ to -make some amends to the author for the fury of his onslaught. But 


the praise, it may be noted, is conveniently couched-in general terms. 

A perusal of the above pages will show the impartial reader what 
value to attach- to the criticism of Prof, Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Sweeping 
charges unaccompanied by .& shred of argument, inuendoes and 
arbitrary assumptions abound inevery page of his writing. Where 
it suits his “convenience, he ‘does not stick at misstatement and 
suppression of facts, and even the deliberate distortion of evidence. ' 
His ówn equipment for the task that he seems to have so light- 
heartedly undertaken, is not of the happiest sort, He indulges in rash 
generalizations based on _ partial knowledge or wilful desregard of 
facts; he unconsciously uses terms and expressions similar to those 
which he ‘has himself: rejected in some other context as unscientific; 
he does not discriminate between the different forms of the topics 


. which he handles. His criticism, such.as it is, tends to assume an 


air of seductive prominence by virtue of its tone of pontifical 
assurance, its spirit of pretended detachment, the parade of learning 
with which it is accompanied, and; last but not the least, the journalistic 


` style in which it is invariably clothed 


- U.N, GnosHaL 


. Ghoshal Defending Himself 


‘ Ghoshal has failed to take my examination of his History in the 


- proper scientific spirit, In his. reply he has shown. that he is used 


to handle the dictionary of abuse. G. is perpetually harping on: 
the “mis-s.atements” and “distortions of evidence.” A lengthy reply 
from my side-may not be undesirable in a future number, 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR © 
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SURISVAR AUR SAMRAT AKBAR (pp. 24+4I4) Tran- 
slated from the original Gujarati of Muniraja Sri Vidyavijaya by Krsna- 
.lal Varma. With an introduction by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri 
Sankar Ojha. Published by Sri.Vijayadharma Laksmi Jüanamandira, 
Agra. 
The book, under review, gives in a popular way, the life-story of the 
great Jain hermit Hiravijayaji Siri with special reference to his connec- 
tion with the great Mughal emperor Akbar. It seems to have been 
.received favourably by the people in general as is testified to by the 
fact of its having undergone a second edition within three years of its 
first publication in its Gujarati original and the necessity felt by the 
present publishers to undertake a Hindi translation of a fairly big book. 
like this. The author has taken great pains to collect materials for his 
book from works in different languages. viz., Sanskrit, English, Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati and Bengali, and this was not an easy task for our 
author who confesses his ignorance of English and Urdu. The book 
is full of many important and useful facts regarding the great hermit . 
and incidentally with respect to the religious condition of India during 
the time of Akbar. Butit must be said for the sake of truth that 
the facts have: not always been presented in an historical way—perhaps 
to suit the taste of the people in general Thus authorities 
and references have not, in most cases, been cited to confirm the state- 
ments in the book, some of which areof vital importance. Some 
of its chapters, again, (we may mention bere the sth chapter) read 
‘more like a novel than .history in the wider sense of the term. 
On the whole, however, the book can rightly be regarded as a very 
important contribution to the history of Jainism inasmuch as it gives 
a detailed account of how a Jain hermit, like many others whose 
history requires to be thoroughly investigated, exercised influence even 
. over a great emperor like Akbar. 

The book suffers from the lack .of an index and a detailed table of 
contents ; and we have every hope that this defect of the book will be 
removed from its next edition. The language of the translation is 
elegant and reflects credit on Mr. Varma. It has some printing mis- 
takes especially ia the English portions. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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HINDU-PAD-PADASHAII or a Review of the Hindu Empire 
of Maharashtra by V. D. Savarkar, published by B. G. Paul & Co.,. l 
Madras, 296. pp 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar has written an interesting book entitled ‘Hindu- 
Pad-Padashahi’ in which he has successfully tried to hold in bold 
relief. before the readers the inspiring ideal of religion and righteous- 
ness that animated the whole Maratha nation for the establishment of 
an independent Hindu empire. Historians of the chronicler type may 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Savarkar in his dramatic way of 
marshalling the facts of Maratha history after the death of Sivaji, but 
such books have a value and importance of their own. Every page of 
the book thrills with the noble spirit of patriotism and religious fervour. 
which inspired the writer and enabled him to take his reader along with 
him as if into the midst of Maratha activities. In fact he, has ‘added 
flesh and blood to the dry bones of history and the novel way in which 
he has unfolded the. story of political solidarity and service to the 
country and the struggle for survival helps much the growth of 
patriotic feeling. INE 


K. K. BANERJI 


A GREAT SANSKRIT DICTIONARY by Otto Boehtlingk, 
५ —Sanskrit-Woerterbuch in kuerzerer Fassung, Neudruck in 
Helioplanverfahren, in 7 Baenden, Folio, auf holzfreiem Papier. .923- 
I925. Zu beziehen durch Markert & Petters, Leipzig 
In India we are not so fortunate as to enjoy full advantages from 
the publisher, as the people of the Westare. There the publisher is 
. ready toundertake all sorts of risks, not only for books meant for a 
` wider and almost sure circle of readers but also for purely scientific 
works.the sale of which is restricted to very narrow limits. Even the 
works relating. to oriental subjects are not excepted from this 
encouragement on the part of an enterprising publisher, who does not 
think of mere pound, shilling and pence but also of honour of having 
achieved something useful. Thus we Indians are obliged not only to 
.the learned scholar who spends his life in antiquarian research, but 
also to the enterprising publisher. who makes it accessible to the public. 
The book under review is a result of such enterprise. It, was long 
out óf print, and as its place remained vacant inspite of some Sanskrit- 
English Dictionaries, -a new edition was much eagerly looked for. 
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This wànt is now supplied and for supplying it the publishers, Messrs 
Markert & Petters of Leipzig, deserve our thanks, ‘No doubt they 
have done a special service to linguistic.science in general and: to 
Iridology in particular in these difficult days.. They have secured the 


" right over this work from the Leningrad, Academy and. brought.out a 


facsimile edition by means of a photolithographic process 
It will not be considered out of place to give here the history of 
this ‘work.’ In the years I855-I875 two’ German Sanskritists of the 


‘most’ eminent rank, Otto “Boehtlingk and Rudolph Roth, produced 
that gigantic work on “Sanskrit lexicography in seven folio volumes 


known as the Petersburger Woerterbüuch; a standing record—a colossal 


` monument of German Industry, accuracy and intelligence. This was 


a performance of extraordinary hard and meritorious labour and it saw 


“the” light of tlie day under the, patronage of the Royal Academy of 


n 
EH 


Sciences of St. Petersburg, which celebrated its bicentenary recently. 
Hence its common designation has been the Petersburger Woerterbuch, 
(PW. in abbreviation) 

It was: for the first time that a Sanskrit dictionary was prepared 
direct from the study of. its literature, and not merely compiled from 
existing glossaries composed by the Pandits of various ages. Quotations 
and references show this feature fully, Still more special merit of the 
work lies in its interpretation of the Vedic text, Till then Sayana 


was slavishly followed in this respect.; now a direct appeal to the texts 
' themselves was made, and their mening asserted from the contexts arid 


from parallel sóurces under the guidance of etymology and comparative 
$cience of languages.. All future compilers.of Sauskrit dictionaries have 


' used this ZAesaurus and. thus, so to say, have dug up from this mine 
“some gems and made them current 


Sóon after the publicatian of this great work, Boehtlingk thought 
it advisable to prepare a smaller-dictionary to meet the requirements 
of beginners and’ such students, as did not stand in need of the rich 
apparatus given in the great Petersburger Woerterbuch. This plan was 
at the same time thought to be an opportunity for making all 
the then possible additions to and corrections in this great work. The 
learned author was not only encouraged by all eminent Sanskritists 
chiefly German in this new undertaking of his, but was promised help on 


' their part for same,’ This proinise was faithfully -kept and thus they, 


especially Roth and Kern, contributed much to make this standard 


. work as complete and accurate as possible. It appears in seven parts,' 


again under the patronage of the Royal Academy of Sciences of St 
I, H. Q., JUNE, 926 l ` 55 
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Petersburg (7829-7889), and hence has been known as the smaller 
Petersburger Woerterbuch: Each part contained numerous additions 
and all these additions were given as a general index in the seventh 
part, thus making the reference easy. The list of new works (scattered 
in all the seven parts) which the author and his co-workers had used 
for the search of words and their meanings gave some idea of the | 
original research treasured in this really monumental work. 

The Petersburger Woerterbuch was not quite unknown in India in 
the past, and Indian Sanskritists did refer to its authority; but still 
it was not so adequately used as it ought to have been. The reason was 
that in those days our scholars were not so paticular and only very 
few knew German. Today when this condition is changed, we do. 
hope that our students, or at least our scholars should use this 
Dictionary in their study and research. -Even those who do not 
know German can use it with some benefit. Not only that it is almost 
complete but it is most faithful. Whenever necessary, references are 
duly given and these show to one clearly where and in what sense the 
. word in question is used. It goes without saying that a mere record of : 
meanings put dwon in front of a word is not a proper guide—nay, no 
guide at all for research work, Words have life and. life is chang- 
ing from time to time. To ignore this will be to ignore all. Hence 
is the importance of these references. Again nobody is faultless, 
and so in doubtful] cases the student can himself verify the meaning etc. 
from the original with the help of these references. It should be noted 
that accentuation, often indispensable to a correct knowledge of Sans- 
krit, is not omitted in this work. The fact that all the words, not only 
roots and primary words but also their derivatives, are given in 
Sauskrit characters will specially appeal to Indians, all of whom 
prefer them to Latin ones and some of them do not even know the 
'latter. Again the arrangement of words is purely alphabetical and 
hence very convenient. 


JEHANGIR C. TAVADIA 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BOEHTLINGK'S SANSKRIT DICTIO- 
NARY.—Nachtraege zum Sanskrit-Woerterbuch in kuerzerer Fassung 
von Otto Boehtlingk, bearbeitet von Richard Schmidt. Lieferung I-4, 
Hannover (Germany) I924°25, Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire, 
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t is a happy coincidence that with the appearance of the facsimile 
edition of Boehtlingk’s Sanskrit Woerterbuch, a Supplement to this 
great work also appears. Since the days of Boehtlingk a number of 
new Sanskrit. writings has come to light and they have increased the 
stock of words of the language, This addition required to be put 
in a proper form, and we are thankful to Prof. Schmidt for having done 
it here to a certain extent, The author.has attempted at completing 
Boehtlingk's work in various directions. Thus not only absolutely 
` new words are given, but unknown meanings and genders of the words 
are also ‘recorded. Again references are found out for some of 
those. words which Boehtlingk has marked as missing in the then 
known literature. In order to make the Supplement more useful, the 
words in the General Index of Boehtlingk's Dictionary are also given. 
Thus when one does not find a word in the body of the latter work, he 
is not required to referito the General Index ; the Supplement is 
enough to trace out the word. The Yafastilakacampi and ‘its 
commentary have been "worked out for the Supplement and a large 
. number of literary works has been taken into account. But the author 
does not claim completeness which can only be achieved when all 
Sanskritists work together. Still he should not have omitted to make 
use of ready materials as he has done, for instance, in the case of the 
` glossary of new words from -Bharataka-dvatriméika, edited by Prof 
Hertel in 3922, The Sanskrit words are given in Latin characters for 
the sake of economy ; in other respects the Supplement follows the 
chief work 

The work appears in seven parts of 48 folio pages each, Four parts 
are already out, and the remaining will follow soon, 


JEHANGIR C. TAVADIA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 
- Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol, viii, pt, i, 7926-27 


P. V. BaPAT.—The Different Strata in the Literary Material of the 
Digha Nikàya. By examining the contents of the Suttas in the 
Digha Nikaya the writer has pointed out in them three different 
‘strata and has come to the conclusion thatan extensive range 

' in the evolution of Buddhism is covered' by these Suttas. 
C. R. DEvADHAR.—The Plays Ascribed to Bhása, their Authenticity 
` ‘and Merits. -Disagreeing with the editor of the Trivandrum 
_ Sanskrit, Series the writer of this article has adduced evidences 
in support of. Dr. Barnett's contention that the Svapnavisavadatta 
referred to by several ancient Sanskrit poets cannot be identified 
with the play now published under that name. He suggests that the 
author-of the Trivandrum plays passing under the name of Bhasa 
may be an obscure poet of a later age of Southern India and 

` discusses at length the merits of the plays ascribed to Bhasa. 

' HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLADAR.—The Geography of Vatsyayana. 

P. L. VaIDYA.— Observations on Hemacandra’s Deátnamamáàla. Names 
of the lexicons or lexicographers mentioned in the Dedinimamala 
of . Hemacandra are given as also a list of des, words from the 
work preserved in Marathi and its dialects. 

J. N. C. GANGULY.—Hindu Theories of Punishment. 

P.V. KANE.—Dharmasiitra of Saükha-Likhita. This collection of 
quotations from Saükha and Likhita occurring in later works 
continues from the previous issue of the journal. 

D. R. BHANDARKAR,—Parasika Dominion in Ancient India. 

K. K. LELE.—Fragment of an Inscribed Hymn of Sarasvati found 
at Mandu. Y 

D. M. Rov.—The Cultuaré of Mathematics among the Jainas of 
Southern India in the Ninth Century A. D. In dealing with the 
Ganitasirasamgraha of Mabaviraicarya, the writer remarks that 
unlike the Hindu Mathematicians who were primarily astronomers, 


the Jaina scholars favoured the cultivation of Mathematical science 
by itself. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol, xii, pt. r- 
V. H.JAcKsON.—Notes on the Barabar Hills. These notes on the 
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Loma$a Rsi cave. and on the -dedicatory inscription of the Karna 
Chaupar cave are presented as supplementary to those which were 
contributed previously by the same writer 
A. BANERJI-SASTRI.—The Ajivikas, The paper discusses the mutual 
-relation, of. the Brahmins, the Jains; the Ajivikas and.the Buddhists 
of ancient times and particularly describes the, hostilities between. the 
©. ineAjivikas, under Gogala and the Jains, under Mahavira. . - , 
» SARADAKANTAGANGULY.Notes on Aryabhatta, ; - 
Py ACHARYA The Bhanja. Kings of Orissa, .This:.is,an ‘attempt to 
determine.the ;;chronology: and genealogy:. of, the Bhanja Rulers 
of Orissa. 5. n4 hi ten OF es Bo caes etus Be 
iA. BANERJFSASTRL-—The Asuras in Indo-Iranian , Literature. 
FS. C;-Roy;--The;- Asurs—Ancient.. and. Modern, The: writer of this 
paper is of opinion that- the: Miinda:.traditions ' indicate that the 
q hu AÀsüras mentioned in the; ancient. Sanskrit -literature .as following 
ps ithe.occupation-of iron-smelting belonged:.to an.. ethnic stock and 
+> ., culture-different from, those of the present .day ‘Aésurs’ of the Chota- 
.," Nagpur; plateau... The latter is::a,tribe- of the -Mündà stock and 
hes adopted from.. the. ;ancient Asuras:.the: occupation of iron- 


smelting as well as its-tribal namé.;.: N^ ue ss 
KALIPADA MITRA.—Music and. Dance..in: the: Vimina Vatthu 
Atthakatha a; "owes. x PELO eq t dil seal 2" क्र) thee ae Me 


: Dn s soe i. Indian Antiquary,. April i926:.;, shut 
.. INDUBHUSAN: BANERJI.—Some Aspects; oft. the 'Gàreer^ -of ^ Guru 
Hargovind mua aarti faneri] ना. ay 
."S,. M; EpwArDES,=-Kannada Poets,» This ‘is*a ‘summary of T. T 
Sharman's Kannada Poets mentioned-in the ^Inscripttions published 
in “Memoir: No, I3 of thé’ Archeological ‘Survey of India (Madras, . 
I924) in the Kanarese language oe Hires 
he Ms ik. >> Ibid, May; 7926." E E 
W. CRoOKE.- Marriage Songs in'Northern Indias © = ^ 
M. SyrVAIN-.LEVI.—Pàloura-Dantapura; This^is* a^note by Lévi 
translated into English:from its French: original by: S. M. Edwardes. | 
A place .mentioned..by ;Ptoleimy ‘as..““Paloura” ‘has been identified 
here-with thé city ‘of Dantapura of Buddhist-literature 


Journal ‘of the American’ Oriental Society, March, 7926 
L. C. BARRET —The Contents of the Kashmirian Atharva Veda, 
Books i-i2. "'" ' 
C.' BARRET.—The' Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book xii. edited 
vith Critical Notes, ^ ` ° n d 
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Obituary ‘Notice 
The Late. Sir George Forrest 

The death of Sir ७ W. Forrest announced’ some time ago by 
Reuter removes yet one more outstanding figure from the array of 
living historians of British India. Forrest’s connection with India was 
long and varied, 'He entered, when 26 years of age, the Bombay 
Education Department, served as Professor of History in the Elphin- 
stone College for some years, and acted as the Census Commissioner 
for Bombay in I88:82 and subsequently as the Director.of the Bombay 
` Records where he was placed on special duty and prepared the home 
Series and Maratha Series of Selections from the State-Papers preserved 
in the Bombay Secretariat (7883-89) which he followed a number of years . 
later by another volume of Selections from the Travels and Journals 

preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, Forrest became in 894 the Keeper 
of the Records of the Government of India. It was during his ténure 
of this high office that he edited the three volumes of Selections from ` 
the Papers in the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
in the time of Warren Hastings. He also examined the papers in the 

Military Departiient relating to the Great Mutiny’ at the instance of 
Sir George Chesney and embodied: his labours in the four volumes of — 
Selections from the letters, despatches and other state-papers in the Mili- 
lary Department (729932-7972). ‘As an introduction to.this Forrest wrote, 
mainly on the basis of official documents, a continuous: story of thé 
Mutiny shorn of all unnecessary technical details, Besides these he 
brought out a collection of Clive Papers from Bengal, Madras and the 
India office, “with other papers illustrating the rise of the British Power 
in India in the epoch 7677-2785?7 (Calcutta, I89I-93). His last great work 
was the Life of Lord Clive (Cassell, 2 vols., I9I8) based on an exhaus- 
'tive examination of all available materials in both the European and 
the Indian archives. It is this briography that is: bound to hold the 
field for a long time. Incidentally when searching for papers relating 
to Clive at Pondicherry that he alighted with the help of Col. Mac Leod 
the Consular Agent at the French settlement, on the famous Diary 
of Ananda Rangan Pillai, the translation of which has been taken 
on hand by the Madras Government. Other books that came from the 
learned pen of Forrest are (7) The Administration of Lord Lansdowne ; 
(2) Sepoy-Generals ; (3) The Cities of India; (4) The History of the 
Indian Mutiny, etc. He was madea C.LE, in I899 and retired from 
service in the next year ; but he continued to labour on in his chosen 


fields of work down almost to the day of his death. 
C, S. S. 
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A New Brahmi Inscription From Mathura 


The inscription, of which an account is given below, was 
discovered at MATHURA and is now deposited in the PATNA 
Mvssux, Through the good offices of Rai Saheb Manoranjan 
Ghosh, m,a., Curator of the Museum, I got an opportunity 
.of examining it in May, I926. I am indebted to him 
for an excellent estampage which he kindly presented to 
me, So far as I am aware, the epigraph has not yeb been 
published. : T l 

It consists of only } line and covers a space of 4’ 3" by 24”, 
The letters are well-cut and vary in size between 24” and I”, 
A few of them at the beginning of the inscription have dis- 
appeared, The remaining ones are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. i द 
The cuAnacrers are Brahmi and. exactly correspond to 
those occurring in a donative inscription of Utaradasaka from 
the Kankalitila mound (Zpigraphia Indica, vol YI, p. I95 
and facsimile), which Bühler places not only before the 
Kusban but also before the  Ksatrapa inscriptions from 
Mathur& (see below), The last two letters tham bho are 
written in an ornamental fashion: The LANGUAGE is Prakrt, 
the only noteworthy peculiarity being the use of long i in 
ldragibhada corresponding to Skt. Indragnibhadra. This 
lengthening of the vowel 7 in the Prakrt equivalents of the 
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word Indra occurs also in Lüders! Nos. 96, 250, 49, 62], 
]422 and 40. 


Text 


d ...mam(i)trasa putrasa RANO Vigyomirrasa dhitu ldragi- 
bhadaye dhatiye Gotamiye Mitraye dánam tb[am]bh[o] 


Translation 


“Gift of a pillar by Gotami Mitr’, who isthe mother of 
Indrágnibhadr& and daughter of KING VISy¥UMITRA, son of...... 
MITRA.” 

The epigraphic documents of Mathura of the pre-Kushan 
age have been grouped by Bühler under three chronological 
heads on the basis of paleography (loe. cit., pp. 95-90). 
To. the earliest of the three groups he assigns the inscription 
of Utaradasaka, which, as already stated, is paleographically 
very much akin to the present record. Next in order come 

‘the inscriptions of the Saka satraps, and lastly, what are 
_ealled by him ‘the archaic’ inscriptions. It may be shown, 
however, as Bühler himself subsequently admitted (Ind, 
Pal., trans, p. 40) that the alphabet of the second and third 
groups is practically the same, and as such they are referable 
to one and the same period. Bühler assumed that the in- 
. scription of Utaradgsaka was of the second century B. C. 
and one of the earliest of Mathuià inscriptions. But com- 
pared with the Besnagar pillar inscription of the time of 
Antialkidas (Mem. A. S. I, No. , pl. II) which has since 
. been brought to light and regarded as typical of the second ` 
century 5. C. writing, the inscription of Utaradisaka as well 
as the present one will undoubtedly appear to be of a later 
.date. Again, these two are by no means the earliest ones 
that we have from Mathur& The well-known Parkham 
' Image inscription (Cunningham, 4. S, R, vol. XX, pl. VI, 
and. Jayaswal, J, B. O. B.S, vol. VI, 920, part 2, pls, 
II-III) and, if Cunningham's cye-copy is to be followed, an ins- 
oription of Amogha-rakhita on a Mathur& pillar, now missing 
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(4. S, R, vol XX, pl. V, No. I) present an older form. 
of the alphabet. The most noteworthy difference arises in 
the case of the letters m and v. These are of the regular 
Mauryan type with their lower part made into a complete 
circle, in the Parkham image inscription. The Mathura 
pillar inscription contains no, specimen of v, but has a m exactly 
of the same type. In the inscription under review and that 
of Utaradasaka the lower part of m in some cases and 
v in all cases has become transformed into a triangle. The 
tendency of equalisation of verticals is clear in y and s 

Regarding y it should be noted that its middle vertical has 
no doubt lost its prominence but it has not yet been reduced 
to the height of the two other verticals. The next stage of 
the development of alphabet in th» Mathura region is witness- 
ed by the two inscriptions of Sodása (Mem, A. S. I, No. ], 
pl. VI, No. 6. and No, V, pl. XXVI b) and the Mora ins- 
cription mentioning the son of Rajuvula (Mem. A. S. L, No: 

l, pl. VI, No. 5) which belong to the first century a. p. In 
the present record the letter bh is written with its right 
hand vertical stretched downwards and is made angular in 
form ; to its right hand vertical a cross-bar is attached ; and 
from the left end of the cross-bar, another vertical hangs down. 
In the Ksatrapa inscriptions the right hand vertical of bh is 
at the level of the left one and the latter along with the 
cross-bar has become one continuous curve. The letter m as ' 
well as v is now perfectly triangular. Interesting also is 

the form of y which has, its three verticals equalised. A 


I In Archeological Survey Report, I922-23, p. I65,.Rai Bahadur 
R, P. Chanda announces the discovery of an inscribed female statue 
near Mathura. Judging from ‘the forms of the letters and the technique 
of the statue’ he concludes that this belongs to the same period as the 
Parkhém image. [ have not seen any photo or estampage of the 
inscription. He also reports about à fragmentary Mathura inscription 
of three letters in the Indian Museum (707d, pp. 756-69 and fig. 2) 
which in his opinion is ‘assignable to the rst century n, C, (pre-Kgatrapa 
period). 
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general charactc:..vic of all the letters is that they are square 
and squat in appearance and have in almost all cases’ (except 
in J) equalised verticals. The tendency of such ‘equalization’ 
appears for the first time in the Parkhüm inscription, in the 
letter p ; but it is now fully developed and becomes a general 
feature of the Ksatrapa, and later on, also of the Kushàn, 
alphabets (ef. Bühler, Ind. Pal, trans, p. 40). These are 
some of the guiding indieations by which the three groups 
of pre-Kushàn inscriptions from Mathura may be differentiat- 
ed. But whatis the probable date of the earliest inscriptions 
. of Mathura ? 

On grounds of art Sir John Marshall has classed the 
Parkham image with the sculptural remains of ihe period 
immediately following the overthrow of the Mauryas, that is 
roughly the second century s. c. (Cambridge History. of India, 
vol, I, pp. 632-33). This classification gets substantial support 
from the paleography of the inscription engraved on the 
pedestal of the image, which directly repudiates the theory 
of some imaginative scholars who claim for it a date in the 
sixth century B. c. The use of the angular form of p, its nearly 
equalised verticals as well as the manner in which the w- 
stroke is added to it show that the Parkhàm inscription cannot 
be referred to the period of Asoka inscriptions (cirea 250 
B. €), the Bhattiprolu - casket inscriptions (circa 200 B. 0€.; 
Ep. Ind., vol. TI, pl opposite p. 329), the Besnagar inserip- 
tion of the time of  Antialkidas (cirea 200 B 0.) or the 
Ghosundi inscription which is of a date not later than 250 B. c. ` 
(Ep. Ind., vol. XVI, p. 25ff and pl). Ih these inscriptions 
the letter p is of the hooked type without any tendency of 
being angular in form or of equalisation of the verticals. 
The «stroke, which is added at the bottom of p, is not in 
continuation of the right hand vertical, but at a' sufficient 
distance from it, But in the Parkh&m image inscription this 
stroke is in continuation of. the right hand vertical of p. The 
Besnagar inscription of the time of Antialkidas has the older 
i, e, Asokan, type of pu and the Besnagar inscription of 
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Bhigabhadra, the cursive type of pu present in this inscription. 
The well-classified documents of Safici fully bear out that it is 
only in later inscriptions that the latter type of pw makes its 
appearance, . The inscription. of Bhanduka from Stiipa I at 
Safict (Hp, Ind., vol. II, p. 884, No. 256 and pl. opposite 
p. 869) and an inscription on the ground railing of the same 
(Hem, A. S. I, No. l, pl. 3, No, 2) are on paleographic 
grounds other than these, assignable to an age earlier than 
the inscriptions of Siri Satakani on the south gate of S&fici 
Stipa I and the inscription of Kurara Nagapiya on its west 
gate (Mem. A. S. L, No. I, pl. VI, Nos. -2) The first 
two records contain the Mauryan type of pu and the other 
two the cursive pw occurring in the present inscription. 
This later form of pw is shared also by the Bharaut gate- 
way (Hem. A. S. I., Nol, pl. V, No. 20), the Hathigumpha 
(J. B. O. R. 8.,97, pl. opposite p. 472) and the Pabhosa, 
inscriptions (Ep. Tnd., vol. II, pp. 242-48 and pls). As none of 
these inscriptions containing the cursive form can be proved to 
be earlier than the second century 3, c. the Parkham inserip- 
tion cannot be assigned to an earlier epoch. Moreover, it 
cannot be placed anterior to the second half -of the second 
century B.C. being later than the Besnagar pillar inscription of 
the time of Antialkidas. Thus the date of the inscription of . 
‘ Utaradasake and the present one should be placed later than 
the second half of the second century s. c. and earlier than 
the first century A.D., the period of the Saka Satraps of Mathura. 
The first century B.c, is thus the most plausible date for 
the two records. © : 

: The inscription testifies to the existence of a king called 
— Visnumitra, in the first century s. c. That he ruled over 
the Mathur& region is very likely, judging from the findspot 
. of the inscription, although it is by no means certain. Coins 
bearing the names of Mitra. kings in Br&hmi characters 
have been found in Northern Punjab beyond Lahore, at 
Kosam near Allahabad, in Rohilkhand, at Mathura and at 
Oudh. One of the coins from Rohilkhand bears the name of a 
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Visnumitra (Viguumitasa, Cunningham, O.A.L., p. 84 and pl, 
VII, fig, 2I) and it is not improbable that he is identical with 
king Vignumitra mentioned in the present record, His 
~ father's name also ended in mitra; but the damaged condi- 
tion of the stone, exactly where his name Was inscribed, has 
made its restoration impossible. 


N. G. MAJUMDAR 


The Early Pallavas of Kañci 


' The object of this paper is to settle, if possible, the 
genealogy of the early Pallavas of Kaiicl, By early Pallavas 
I mean the Pallavas who lived before Simhavisnu (c. 600 
a.c.).. Mr. H. Krsna Sastri and Dr, G. J. Dubreuil have 
given different and irreconcilable schemesin regard to this 
genealogy, and the scheme of the former has been adopted by 
Messrs. S. Krsnasvàmi Ayyangür and K, V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. But Dr. Dubreuil’s scheme has as yet met neither 
with the acceptance nor even consideration of any other scholar 
I venture to think that neither of the schemes is wholly 
correct, as they are based on an insufficient consideration of 
the evidence available to us, I propose to give first a sum- 
mary in chronological order of all the original documents on 
which the genealogy is sought to be based, and then to 
attempt a reconstruction of the genealogy, pointing out step 
by step where Messrs. Sastri and Dubreuil have gone astray. 
It is hoped that the genealogy I propose will be found 
to ‘be in perfect harmony with all the evidence available to 
. us, and will prove to be at least a further step towards the 

final determination of early Pallava genealogy. 
|. The documents, fifteen in number, are summarised below 
The first three alone are in Prakrt ; the rest are in Sanskrit. 
All belong to Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra. 
l The Mayidavolu plates of Yuva-Maharaja Siva-Skanda- 
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varman dating from Kāñcī in the. reign of his unnamed 
'. predecessor (Ep. Ind., vol. vi, p. 84) 

2 The Hirahadagalli plates of Maharaja Siva-Skandavar- 
man dating from Káàfiei in his own reign, and referring 
to his father as Bappadeva (Ep. Ind., vol. i, p. 2). 
|^. 8 The Guntir plates of Cárudevi, wife of Yuva-Maharaja 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman, dating in the reign of Vijnya-Skanda- 
varman, and referring to her son by a name of which only the 
last two Jelters kura are legible, but which Dr. Hultzsch 
proposes to read as Buddhyankura (Hp. Ind., vol. viii, p. 
743). 

4 The Darsi plates of the unnamed great-grandson of 
Viraküreavarman dating from DaSanapura (Jp. Ind., vol. i, 
p. 397) 

5 The Omgodu no, l plates (Ann. Rep. Ep. Mad., 925- 
46, pt. 2, no, 8) give the following succession :—Kumaàravisnu, 
Skandavarman, Viravarman, and Skandavarman and date 
from Tambrapa, Here, as elsewhere, the succession is always 
from father to son, unless the contrary is indicated, 

6 The Uruvupalli plates, dating from Palakkada in 
Simhavarman’s reign (Ind. Ant., vol, v, p. 50) give :—Skanda- 
varman, Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yava-Maharaja Vignu- 
gopa. | 

7 The Omgodu no. 2 plates (Ann, Rep. Ep. Mad.,l945-6, 
pt. 2, no. 4) give :—Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva-Maha- 
raja Visnugopa, Simhavarman. 

8' The Pikira plates, dating from Menmatura (Zp. Ind., 
vol. viii, p. 59) give.:—Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visnugopa, Simhavarman. | 

9 The M&ngalür plates, dating.from Dasanapura (Ind 
Ant., vol. v, p. 54) give :—Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visnugopa, Simhavarman 

I0 The Cüra plates (Ann, Rep. Ep. Mad., 93-4, pt, 
2, no. ) give :—Skandavarman, Maharaja Visnugopa, Simha 
varman, Visnugopavarman. l 

il The Cendaltr plates, dating from Kaiiot (Ep. Tad., 
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vol. viii, p. 233) give :—Skandavarman, Kumaravisnu, Buddha- 
varman, Kumaravisnu 

I2 The Udayendram plates, dating from  Kàüei (Ep. 
Ind., vol. iii, p. l42) give :—Skandavarman, Simbavarman, 
Skandavarman, Nandivarman. 

I3 The Amarüvati pillar inscription (South Ind. Insc 
vol. i, no, 32) gives the relationship only once :—Mahendra- 
varman ; Simhavarman ; Arkavarman ; Ugravarman ; Simha- 
visnu; his son Nandivarman ; Simhavarman, who was a 
Buddhist and ruled long 

I4 The Vāyalūr inscription (no. 368 of 908, Madras) 
gives only a string of names, and never their relationships :— 
Pallava, Asoka, Harigupta, Aryavarman, 2 or 3 illegible 
names, Kalinda, Jayamalla, Ekamalla, Vimala, Konkani, 
Kalabharta,  Ciitapallava, Virakiirea, Candravarman. 
Karala, Visnugopa, Skandamüla, Kanagopa, Virakiirca, . 
Skandavarman, Kumüravisnu, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, 
Kum&ravisnu, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, Vignugopa, 
Visnudasa, Skandavarman, Simhavarman, Viravarman, Sk^- ' v 
varman, Simhavarman, Skandavarman, Nandivarman, © ua- 
varman, Simhavarman, Visnugopa, Simhavarman, Simhavignu. 

i5 The Velirpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman, son of 
 Dantivarman (South, Ind. Inse., vol. II, no. 98) give :— 
Kalabharta, Cüta-Pallava, Virakürca, Skandagigya Kumara- 
vişņu who took Kail, Buddhavarman who defeated the 
Colas; then several unnamed kings, including Vignugopa ; 
then Nandivarman ; then Simhavarman ; his son Simhavisnu 
who occupied the Cola country 

From the above, it will be seen that the Vàyalür inscription 
gives the fullest genealogy and would be invaluable, if only 
ib were also reliable. Dr. Dubreuil in fact bases his scheme 
mostly upon its account. Unfortunately, however, it fails 
to state the mutual relationship of the numerous kings it 
mentions and what is more serious it repeats the names, not 
only of: several individuals, but even of entire groups ; and 
even. Dr. Dubreuil uses it only by arbitrarily selecting certain 
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. successions and rejecting . others, irrespective of their places 
iu the inscriptions, Any scheme, therefore, based entirely 
or even largely on this inscription would be pretentious and 
misleading. I therefore propose to ignore it altogether, and 
base my scheme only on the other evidence available, ह 

The Velürpülaiyam plates: (no. 5) inform us that Vīra- 
. kürea attained the insignia of royalty by marrying a Naga 
princess. This means that he was the first ruling king of the 
dynasty, and ib was his grandson Kumüravignu who, as the 
same plates inform us, took Kafict for the first time. As 
Kajfici was an ancient Cola city, it musb have been from the 
Colas that Kumaravisnu wrested Kafici. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that his son Buddhavarman is said in the 
same plates to have defeated the Cola army, evidently in an 
attempt to recover Kafici, We may therefore safely infer 
that none of the Pallavas of Bharadvaja. gotra, who ruled at 
Kafici, including the donors of the Prakrt plates, could have 
lived before. Kumaravisnu. Failing to recognise this obvious 
_ point, both Mr, Sastri and Dr. Dubreuil have gone astray. 

It is admitted on all hands that the donors of the 
Prakrt plates must have lived before the donors of the Sans- 
krit plates, for the reason that Sanskrit came to be used in 
inscriptions only about the period, when Prükrt had ceased 
.to be spoken. We may reasonably identify the Siva-Skanda- 
varmans of plates nos. | and 2, and both of them with Vijaya- 
Skandavarman of plates no, 3, as they were all kings of 
Kajici, end Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra, and as they all, 
from the close similarity of their scripts and languages, 
evidently belong to the same period. The difference in their 
names is slight and immaterial, as both Siva and Vijaya are 
only optional prefixes used by Kadamba (Epi. Carn., vol. v, p. 
245 ; vol. vii, p. 7) and Pallava kings. 

The father of Siva-Skandavarman is referred to as Bappa- 
deva (plates no, 2), but this is only an honorific title, and not 
& proper name, as may be seen from early Nepal and Valabht 
inscriptions, Even if we accept Buddhyankura as the name 
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of Buddhavarman's son (plates no. 3), it is evidently 
only a title, not a proper name. We have therefore to identify 
only Skandavarman and his Yuva-Maharaja Buddhavarman. 
I propose to identify the latter with the only known Buddha- 
varman of the Sanskrit plates, who is said to have defeated 
the Colas. 

The Velirpalaiyam plates and the Cendalür plates (nos. 5 
and II) have 8 successions in common Skandavarman, Kumàra- 
visnu and Buddhavarman, as Skandavarman is obviously 
only a variant form of Skandasisya, The following succes- 
sion may therefore be taken as established :—Kélabharta, 
Ciita-Pallava, Virakürea, Skandasigya. or Skandavarman I, 
Kumáravispu I, Buddhavarman and Kumaravisnu II. The 
existence of kings named Vīrèkūrca and Skandagigya is 
confirmed by the Darsi plates (no. 4) and by a Tirukkaluk- 
kunram inscription (Epi. Ind., vol. iii, p. 277). 

On the other hand, plates nos, 5 to l0 give us a continu- 
ous succession for 7 generations, for every two successive 
plates have at least 8 continuous generations in common. The 
following succession also may therefore be taken as estab- 
lished :—Kumiravisnu, Skandavarman, Viravarman, Skanda- 
varman, Y. M. Visnugopa, Simhavarman and Vignugopavar- 
man. It is accepted by Messrs. Sastri and Dubreuil also ; 
and it is immaterial that the Cüra plates (no. i0) alone call 
Y. M. Visnugopa a Maharaja. We may at the most infer that 
Y. M. Visnugopa was a king in fact, if not in name, and, as 

. will be seen below, he ruled over the Telugu districts, 

The Uruvupalli plates (no. 6) of. Yuva-Mahàr&ja Vispu- 
gopa are dated in the reign of a king Simhavarman. It has 
therefore. been rightly inferred that this Simhavarman must 
have been the elder brother of Y. M. Visnugopa; and, as the 
father of the Simhavarman of the Udayendram plates (no. 2) 
is, like the father of Y. M. Visnugopa, a Skandavarman, 
the first Skandavarman of the Udayendram plates has rightly 
been identified with Skandavarman, the father of Y. M. Visnu- 
gopa. In this view, the group Simhavarman, Skandavarman 
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and Nandivarman become the contemporaries of Y. M. Visnu- 
gopa, Simhavarman and Visnugopavarman. The plates of 
the latter group all date from Palakkada, Menmatura and 
Dasanapura in the Telugu districts, while ib is provable that 
all the kings of the former group were kings of Kaiiol. Sarva- 
nandin's Loka-vibhaga, a Jain work, dates itself in Saka 
380-458 a.c. and in the 22nd year of Simhavarman, king of 
Katie. The Penukenda plates (Epi. Ind., vol. xiv, no. 24) 
also indicate that in the 5th century A.C. two Pallava kings 
Simhavarman and his successor Skandavarman ruled at 
Kāñcī; and the Udayendram plates of Nandivarman date 
from Kafici, Thus Simhavarman, Skandavarman and Nandi- 
varman were all kings of -Kajici, and contemporaries of Y. 
M. Visnugopa, Simhavarman and Visnugopavarman, who 
ruled over the Telugu districts. . , 

We have now to bring into mutual relationship the kings 
of the Prakrt plates, the Cendalür and the Velürpàlaiyam 
plates on the one haud, and the kings of plates nos. 5 
to 0 and the Udayendram plates on. the other, It is admit- 
ted on all hands that the Cendalür plates agree very 
closely with the Uruvupalli plates both in phraseology and 
paleography. Dr. Hultzsch has in fact pointed out that whole 
sentences are common to both, and both Dr. Hultzsch and 
Dr. Dubreuil agree that they cannot be separated from each . 
other by any large interval of time. On the other hand, the 
Udayendram plates are certainly later than the Cendalür 
plates. The kings, moreover, of the Cendalür plates, i. e. 
Kumaàravisnu I, who took Kajici, Buddhavarman, who defeat- 
ed the Colas, and Kumaravisnu II whose Cendalür plates 
date from Kāñcī, were all kings of Kajici, like the kings of 
the Udayendram plates. Kumaravisnu II, therefore, could 
have ruled neither after, nor at the same time as Simha- 
varman.of Kaifiot, but only before his time, On the other | 
hand Kumiravisgu II of the Cendalür plates could not 
have lived long before this Simhavarman, in whose reign 
the Uruvupalli plates are dated, We must therefore identify 
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Kumaravisnu of Omgodu no. I plates (no. 5) with Kumara- 
visnu I and not Kumàravisnu II of the Cendalür plates. 

The result is that Buddhavarman and Kumàáravisnu II 
become the contemporaries of Skandavarman and his son 
Viravarman. This Skandavarman must have been the elder 
brother of Buddhavarman and identical with the Skandavarman. 
of the Prakrb plates, in whose reign Buddhavarman was 
Yuva-Maharaja. It appears that after Skandavarman’s death 
his brother Baddhavarman and the latter's son Kumàravisnu 
II were kings of Kanci, This inference is confirmed by the 
facts that the Omgodu no. I plates (no. 5) refer to Viravarman 
without any royal titles and date in his son Skandavarman’s. 
reign from Tambrapa and nob from Kafict. In all probability 
Viravaraman died in his father’s life-time, and so Buddhavar- 
min became first Yuva-Maharaja and then king, and was 
succeeded by his own son Kumaravisnu II at Kāñcī, while 
his grand-nephew Skandavarman ruled at Tambrapa. 

Now a Visnugopa of Kafici is said (Fleet, Gupta Insc. 
no, ) to have fought with Samudragupta, and probably turned 
back the tide of his southern conquests ; and as Simhavarman 
was anointed in 458 —22=436 a.c. this Visnugopa lived nearly 
a century before Simhavarman. He must therefore have been 
identical with Kumüàravisnu I, or, what is more probable, his 
younger brother and viceroy on the Krsna. 

We have now to deal with the Amarfvati inscription 
(no. i3). Not being able to reconcile it with the other docu- 
ments, all scholars have hitherto persisted in ignoring it, 
though it is very ancient in date, and, being a pillar 
inscription, it deserves greater credit than copper-plate grants,. 
which are liable to forgery. I propose to identify Simhavar- 
man, the last king of this inscription, with the father of 
Simhavisnu, Dr. Dubreuil, on the contrary, prefers to make 
Simhavignu’s father the son of Visnugopavarman, on the 
authority of the unreliable Vayalür inscription, I have shown 
that the Velürpalaiyam plates are more reliable than the 
Vayalgr inscription, and they give the succession Nandivarman, 
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Simhavarman, Simhavisnu. This Nandivarman cannot be 
the grandson of Simhavarman of Kafici, who lived nearly, n 
century earlier in e. 590 a.c. Itis therefore gratifying . to 
note that the Amaravati inscription gives the same succession 
Nandivarman, Simhavarman. . Simhavisnu was thus the descen- 
dant of a collateral Pallava dynasty, who ruled at Amaráüvati 
on the Krsns. My hypothesis fits better than Dr. Dubreuil's 
with the northern origin of Pallava rock-cut temples and 
Pallava names of persons and places, I have pointed out else- 
where (Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. xiii, p. 574) that the 
. names Simhapura of'some Pallava towns and Mahendra of 
some Pallava kings, and the title Mahimegha of Mahendra- 
varman, found in his Kafict inscription, indicate that the Sim- 
havisnu dynasty was in some way related to Kalinga, whose old 
capital was Simhapura, whose chief mountain was Mahendra, ` 
' and whose Kharavela dynasty bore the title Mah&megha- 
vahana. I may add that the names Citramegha of the Maman- 
dir tank, and Vairamegha of a king (Madras Insers, nos. 50, 
i52 of 96),a feudatory (no. 58 of I9I2), a city (nos. 253 
to 258 of ]98), and a channel (458 and 465 of 908) in the 
Pallava country point in the same direction. ‘We are now in 
a position to state that these affinities are due to the fact 
that Simhavignu’s ancestors were rulers of Amaravati, and, 
perhaps feudatories of the Hastern Gangas of Kalinga. This 
inference is confirmed by the fact that the names Mahendra- 
varman and Simhavisnu, peculiar to the Simhavisnu dynasty, 
_ are found in the Amaravati list of kings also, We may 
therefore safely conclude that Simhavisnu was the descen- 
dant of the Amaravati kings, seven of whom ruled from c. 425 
to ०. 600 4.0. l - 

‘Now Narasimhavarman I's capture of Vātāpi took place 
in his. 8th year (Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p.99) and shortly before the 
occasion in 655 a.c..of W. Calukya Vikramaditya I, Nara- 
simha therefore began to rule c. 640 ,4.0., and, allowing 
some 40 years for his predecessors Simhavisnu and Mahendra- 
varman I, Simhavisnu’s accession may be datedin c, 600 
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ac, But tho early Pallava dynasty came to an end ine. 500 
A.C. with Nandivarman of Kàfiei and Vigsnugopavarman of 
the Telugu districts. The Velürp&'aiyam plates, in fact, end 
the list of early Pallavas with, Visnugopa 

It now remains to find out, if possible, the cause of the 
extinction of the early Pallava dynasty. We have seen 
already that the Pallavas were not native rulers of Kaitei, 
but got it by conquest from the Colas, who would naturally 
be awaiting an opportunity to recover their old territory. 
This opportunity came to them, when the Pallavas interfered ` 
in the succession to the Kadamba throne. We learn from a 
Kadamba grant (Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 29) that Candadanda of 
K@&ificl supported the claims of Visnuvarman to the Kadainba 
throne against his cousin Ravivarman, with the result that 
Vishnuvarman lost his life, and Candadanda his throne. The 
synchronism of Candadanda with Ravivarman (e. 500 4.0.) 
indicates that Candadanda was only a title of Nandivarmah 
of Kaiict. The’ Colas, either in conjunction with -Ravivar- 
man, or on their own account, seem to have recovered the 
Kafici country. The Cola ‘plates ascribe this recovery of 
Kaiici to Karikala, The Tiruvàlankàdu plates say that . Kari- 
kala, who embanked Kaveri; also renovated Kafici (South Ind. 
Jnsc., vol. iii, p. 395). Again, Srikantha Cola, whom the Anbil 
plates of Sundara Cola (c. 950 a.o.) mention as an ancestor of 
Vijayalaya (c. 850 a.0.), claims to have been a descendant of 
= Kariküla, who embanked Kaveri and defeated Trilocana Pal- 
lava (Sewell, List of Inscriptions, no. l74), Since the Pallavas 
from Kumáravisnu I to Nandivarman ruled continuously at 
Kajici, Trilocana Pallava, from whom Karik&la wrested 
Kafici, must have been another title of Nandivarman, the 
last of the early Pallavas, and, since this Karikala is said to 
have embanked Kaveri, he must be identical with: Karikàla, 
the hero of many of the Tami] Sangham lyrics. 
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The results of this brief enquiry into the genealogy of the 
early Pallavas may now be. tabulated as follows :— 


Kalabhartà 
| (did not rule) 
Ctita-Pallava 


| ४ 
(300-—-30) Virakürea (became king by marrying a Naga 
l princess) 
(83l0—835) Skandagigya I (took ghatika from Satyasena, 
: | an unknown king) 


as | | 
(385—860) Kumaravisnu I (took Káfici Visnugopa I 


j from the Colas) (repulsed Samudra- 
| | gupta) 
(860—385) Skandavarman II (of Kāñci) | 
MM 
(885—40) Viravarman E . Buddhavarman 
(did nob rule) (defeated Colas of Kaiici) 
(40—485) Skandavarman ITI Kumaravisnu II 
^ (of Tambrapa) (cf Kanci) 
NETTEN r 
| | 
(436—460) Simhavarman I . . X. M. Visnugopa II 
gop 
l - (of Kaifici) (of Palakkada) 
(460—485) Skandavarman IV Simhavarman II 
(of Kafict). (of Menmàtura and Dasanapura 
(485—500). Nandivarman I* — Visnugopavarman III 
(of Kafici) (last of the early Telugu 
l | Pallavas) 
K. G. BANKAR 


* Titles Candadanda and Trilocana; ally Kadamba Visnuvar- 
man; foes Kadamba Ravivarman and Karikala Cola; last of the 
early Pallavas ; after his time, during the 6th cent, A.C, Kéfict country 
under the Colas. 

Note. The dates given above are only approximate, being based 
on 436 A.C, for the accession of Simhavarman J, and on the average of 

'25 years each for all the other kings, except the first and the last, who 
are given less periods for rounding off the figures, 
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XXIII Beyond Bharukaccha was Dachinabades (Dak- 
sinüpatha), correctly derived by the author of the Periplus- 
from Daehinos (daksipa), the south, which was the empire 
of the great Andhra emperors, extending as far as the 
Ganges. The chief market-towns of  Daksipüpatha wore 
Pathana (Paithàn) and Tagar (Tér). To Bharukaccha 
were taken “by waggon roads and through vast places that 
have no proper roads at all [across the ghats], cornelion 
from Paithàn, and from „Tagara “much common cloth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow cloth (tusser ?) [woven, as now, 
in the east coasb districts], and other merchandise brought l 
locally from the regions along the sea coast,"? i.e. the “coast 
country” at the mouths. of the Godavari and the Krsna, the ° 
Pennir and the Kaveri. Suppam and Kalliena (Kalyana) 
were the ports of the Andhra kings, the latter recently con- 
‘tuted “a lawful market-town,” ४, e, one, whose taxes were’ 
collected by government , officers “in the time of the elder 
Sarganus, but since ib came into the possession of Sandares: 
the port is much obstructed and Greek ships, landing there, 
may chance to be taken to Barygaza .under guard’. Sar- 
ganus is perhaps Satakarni, the title of the Andhra kings and 
the Periplus refers to à period when the later Andhra kings 
attempted to divert the trade of Bharukaccha to their own 
ports, so as to profit by the shipping dues; but were foiled by 
the Saka-Pallavas who, a few years after, squeezed the Andhra 
power out of Western India. The Periplus mentions six other | 


I Periplus, 50 2 Jb 5I 
3 Schoff’s attempt to identify Sandares with Sundara Satakarni 
‘is unconvincing. He reigned only for one year E 2६ 
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„Andhra ports further down on the west coast ; but they were 
‘only minor ones, because this part of the coast was infested | 
. by pirates 
XXIV. South of Daksinapatha was Limyrike ; Ptolemy 
. makes this Dimirike, Both forms are the result of the uncouth 
attempts of the Greeks to write Zamilakam, the home of the 
Tamils. Its first markets were Naura and Tyndis, “and 
‘Muziris and Neleynda, which are now of leading importance, 
Tyndis is of ‘the kingdom. of Kerobothra,” the Keralaputra of 
` Afoka's Rock Edicts (IT). Since Tyndis was the first Kerala- 
- putra port, Naurà might have been the port of Satiyaputra, 
mentioned along . with Keralaputra by Asoka, if so, it is pro- 
bably Cannanore, for at Kottayam, ten miles east of this place, 
“5 cooly loads” of Augustan coins, several of Antonius, Tibe- 
' rius, Caligula, Claudius, Agrippina, and Nero have been found,? 
ànd Cannanore even today exports pepper and cotton fabries 
Tyndis is certainly Toņdi of the early Tamil literature, which 
Kanakasabhai Pillai places near the modern Quilandy,? but: 
Schoff, near Ponnani.? Kurungoliyür Kilàr, an ancient Tamil 
post says that Tongi “was bounded by groves of cocoanut trees, 
‘bearing heavy bunches of fruits, a wide expanse of rice fields, 
verdant hills, bright sandy tracts and a salt river, whose glassy 
waters'are covered with flowers of brilliant colours.”* Muziris 
is Musiri.of the Tamil poets, at the mouth of the Periyar, Its 
ancient trade is thus described by a very early Tamil poet, 
Erukkattür Tayangannanar.:—“The thriving town of Musiri 
where the beautiful large ships of the. Yavanas bringing gold, 
come splashing the white foam on the waters of the. Periyar, 
- which bélongs to the Cerala and return laden with pepper.’ 
Paranar, another poet, says, “Fish is bartered for paddy which 
is brought in baskets to the houses; sacks of pepper are 


I J. R. A. S. I9c4, pp. 623-629 (Sewell). 

2 The Tamils r800 years ago, p. 77 

3 Periplus, p. 204 

4 Translated by: Kanakasabhai Pillai, of. cz£., p. I6. 
5 Akam I48,tr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, of. cz, p II 
I 
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brought from the houses to the market; the gold received 
from. ships in exchange for articles sold is brought to shore 
in barges, at Musiri, where the music of the surging sea never 
ceases, and where Kuttuvan (the Cera king) presents to visi- 
" tors the rare products of the seas und mountains"! Neleynda 
is the present Nirnom, on the south coast of Aleppey ; it is 
called Niganda and Nilarnam in the Malayalam work, A eralot- 
patti. It is “of another kingdom, the Pandian, This place is 
situated on a river,. There is another place at.the mouth of . 
this river, the villagé of Bacare, now called Porkad.. The 
exports of this place were pepper, produced in: “a district 
called. Cottonara,"* (Kuttanadu of ancient Tamil literature), 
_pearls from the gulf.of Mannar, ivory from the forest near, 
silk cloth from China by way of Tibet, the Ganges, and the | 
‘Bay of Bengal, “spikenard from thé Ganges, malabathrum 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds, sapphires, and tortoise-she ll,” the last from Malacca, 
and the islands along the coast of Damirika,"* “There are 
imported. here, in the first place, a great quantity of coin ; 
topaz, thin clothing, not much ; figured linens, antimony, 
coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead, wine, not much, but as 
much as at Barygaza ; realgar and orpiment ; and wheat enough . 
for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there”, - 
The other Pandian ports: were Pyrrhon, Balita, Comari (Cape 
Comorin, where “came those men who wish to consecrate . 
themselves for the resb of their lives, and bathe and dwell in 
: celibacy [a funny way of describing’ Sannyasis]; and women also 
did the same, for it is told.that a goddess once dwelt here and 
bathed? and Colchi (Korkai), ‘where the pearl fisheries are ; 
(they are worked by condemned criminals").9 
.XXV- Beyond this was the “coast country" which is- 
the name the Periplus gives for the Co]a-nádu. Ib has a 


Puan 343. 

P. J. Thomas in Bhiga Posi, Jan. atid Feb., 797, - 
Periplus, 54-55 o 4 Ib, 56, 
Jb, 58 6 Ib, 59 
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region inland called Argaru (Uraiyūr, through its ancient 
Sanskrit form Uragapurdm), where, “and nowhere else, are 
brought the pearls gathered on the const thereabouts ; and 
from there are exported muslins, those culled Argaritic,"! 
Other Cola ports were Camara (probably Point Calmere), 
Poduea (probably Pukar or Kaveripattanam) and Sopatma 
(Negapatam ?), where plied small coasting boats, “other very 
large vessels. made of single logs bound together, called san- 
gara" and still larger vessels, “which make the voyage to 
Chryse (Malacca) and to the Ganges, called colandia. There 
are imported into these places everything made in Damirika, 
and the greatest part of what is brought at any time from 
Egypt comes here, together with most kinds of all the things 
that are brought from Damirika and of those thab are 
_carried through Paralia” (Travancore).? 

The author of the Periplus did not sail beyond the Pandian 
port of Korkai, and his account of the Hast coast ports which 
had an extensive trade with Burma, Malacca and.China is 
very meagre. He only mentions Massala (Masulipatam), 
where, as later in Marco Polo’s times “a great quantity of 
muslins is made"? and Dosarene (Orissa), “yielding the ivory 

“known as Dosarenic.” The East coast muslins and Orissan 
ivory were carried across the country which then was under 
the sway of the Andhras to Tagara and Paithin to Bharu- 
kaccha in the author's days. After Dosarene, he mentions 
the Ganges port, by which he means Tamralipti. “Through 
this place are brought malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard 
and pearls and muslin of the finest sorts which are called 
Gangetic,”* (no doubt the muslins of Dacea which were so 
fine that a whole piece could go into a goose-quill) 

XXVI. The import'trade described in the Periplus was 
due to the great prosperity of Rome in the Imperial age from . 
Augustus to Nero and the consequent unrestrained indul- 
gence in Eastern luxuries on the part of the wealthy. It will 


i Periplus, 59, 2 Ib., 60, (3 Ib, 62. 4 {b 63, 
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be remarked that of these, the perfumes alone came from 


North India, a part of the cotton cloth from the Deccan, and 


a part of the ivory from Orissa ; but the rest of the cloth and 
the ivory, and spices, pepper, precious stones, ebony and | 
‘sandalwood, were all from the Tamil land. The most highly 


prized of the stones .was the beryl, mined in Padiyür in the 


Coimbatore district; “It is for this reason probably that so 
many Roman coins have been found in and near the 
Coimbatore district and at Madura, the capital city of the 
Pandyan kingdom?, Of the period of 80 years from Augus- 
tus to Nero, “in Southern India, we have in actual. numbers 
6I2 gold coins and 487 silver, besides hoards discovered 
which are severally described as follows :—of gold coins, “a 
quantity amounting to five cooly-loads,” of silver coins “a 
great many.in'a pot,” (2) “about 500 in an earthen pot,” 
(3) “a find of 63,” (4) "some," (5) ‘some thousands enough to 


"fill five or six Madras méasures," i.e. perhaps a dozen quart 


measures ; also (6) of metal not stated, a."'pot-full," . These 
coins are the product of fifty five separate discoveries mostly - 
in the Coimbatore and Madura districts.. In the Cola 
country also there have been numerous finds, of which the 
most important is: the one made at Karukkakkurichi in the. 


(7 present Pudukottah territory of 50] coins of every Roman 


Emperor from Augustus to Vespasian.? In Northern India 
very few coins of Augustus or Tiberius have been discovered 
XXVII. The great emporium of this trade was Alexan 
dria, where a colony of Indians was established to carry on this 
trade. Dion Chrysostom; the orator, addressing the Alexan- 
drians abort 00 A.D., said, “I see in the midst of you not only 


` Greeks, Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Ethiopians, 
Arabians, but even Bactrians, Scythians, and Persians, and 
. some Indians.who view the spectacles with you -and are with 


2d JRAS.,.904, pp. 595-597. 
2 Radhakrishna lyer, General History of Puddukottah State, pp. 
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you on all occasions”.! Chrysostom also gives an account 
of the geography of India and the adjacent countries as des- 
eribed in the Puranas and adds that “these statements are 
. nof fictitious, for some of those who come from India have ere 
now asserted them to be facts and some few do come in pur- 
suit of trade, Now these do business with the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts, but this class of Indians is not held in repute, 
and-are Teprobated by the rest of their countrymen,"? 
He then gives an’ elaborate account of the men that 
take gold from ants largér than foxes, first described by 
Herodotus and since repeated by many Greek and Roman 
authors 
XXVIII. There was also a colony of Roman merchants 
in Madura, for besides the gold and silver coins above referred 
to, which, no doubt, were imported as the Periplus says, 
innumerable copper coins have been found in Madura in the 
waste places about the town and the sandy bed of the river 
in the dry months" This seems to imply that these coins 
“were in daily circulation and were dropped carelessly, or other- 
wise lost by the: inhabitants of the place.” These copper 
eoins must have been brought to the colony by Roman mer- 
chants, for they could. certainly not have been imported ; 
their bulk would have made shipping aecomodation impossible. 
The Peuteringian tables which appear to have been copied from 
fresco-paintings in Rome were executed in the IInd century A.D 
and placed in Muziris in a temple of Augustus. Ptolemy about 
50 A.D. says that he got his information about the geography 
of India from persons who had resided in India. All these 
facts prove that Roman commercial agents lived in India in 
this age 
XXIX. After the time of Nero, South Indian trade with 
.Home declined. “Of ten Emperors of Rome who flourished 
between Nero and Caracalla, only 32 gold coins can be counted 


I Ov. xxxii, 373, McCrindle, Anc. Ind., p. 777. 
2 JRAS., i904, pp. 6ot-6t4 (Sewell). 
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as having been fouud in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies,” 
the other finds being deseribed as a ‘number’ in one ease and 
a few’ in another zE 
There have been only three finds in Madura of coiris of 
this period and none iu Coimbatore on the west coast. The | 
. rest was discovered at Vinukonda in the Krsna district, in 
the Nellore and Cudappa districts, in Sholapur, and in, 
Surat, These are cotton-growing countries. If, therefore, 
we had to judge from the coins, we should be compelled to 
assume that trade with Rome in such luxuries as spices, per-' 
- fumes, and precious stones ceased after the death of Nero 
and only a limited trade in necessaries, such as cotton fabric, 
continued,! A probable ‘reason for this. was disorder in. 
. Southern as well as Northern India, the lack of-a powerful. 
` ruler who could hold petty chiefs in, check, but the, actual 
reason of the decline in the Roman trade is found in Rome 
itself, After Nero's death Rome was convulsed with disputes’ 
. with regard to the succession to the imperial throne. When 
Vespasian finally secured it, he discouraged lavish ‘display by 
the nobles, There are very few of the coins of Vespasian and 
-Titus anywhere in India. But soon the trade revived ; for 
the coins “of Domitian, Nerva, T rojan, and Hadrian, are fre- 
quent ; then there comes another break lasting until the time 
of Cominodus;"? l 
. XXX. The reaction of this trade'on the fortunes of the 
Roman Empire has been described by Sehoff.? . “This oxtra- 
vagant importation of luxuries from the East without adequate 
production of commodities to offer in exchange, was. the main 
cause of the successive’ depreciation and degradation of the 
. Roman currency, leading finally to its total repudiation, The. 
monetary standard of Rome was established by accumula- 
tions of. precious metal resulting from its wars, The sack of. 
‘the rich city of Tarentum in 272 5.0. enabled Rome to 


Y RAS. p; 599. 
2 Periplus, pp. 2I9-220, 
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change her coinage from copper to silver, After the destruc- 
tion of Carthage and Corinth in 46 B. 0., gold coinage came 
into general use and through. the wars of Cæsar gold 
became so plentiful that in 47 B.o, its ratio to silver was as 
l'to 8:0, lower than ever before or since. Under Augustus 
the ratio was about ] to 9.8, the aureus being worth 25 
silver denarii. Under Claudius the sea-route to India was 
opened after which came the reign of Nero, marked by 
every form of wastefulness and extravagance, during which 
the silver .denaris fell:from gy to ws pound of silver, an 
alloy of 20 per cent copper being added to it. Under Trajan 
ihe alloy reached 30 per cent, and under Septimius Severus 
50 per cent. Finally, under Elagabalus 2I8 a.D., the denarius 
had became wholly copper and was repudiated. Even the golden 
aureus was tempered with. Exported in large quantities to 
become the basis of exchange in India, the supply at home 
was exhausted. Under Augustus the aureus weighed 3y of 
a pound of gold, and under Diocletian it weighed but 
d$. Under Constantine, it fell to 35, when the coin was taken 
only by weight (Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, i, 5i-2 , 
Brooks: Adams, Law of Civilization. and Decay, 25-8). It 
was this steady loss of capital, to replace which no new wealth: 
was produced, that led finally to the abandonment of Rome 
and to the transfer of the capital at the end of the 8rd century 
to. Nicomedia and soon afterward to Byzantium.” 

Nemesis has overtaken India after 800 years. European 
luxuries are now sapping the vitality of Indians and Europe- 
made articles are destroying the ancient industries of India 
and lowering the total wealth of the country. 


P. T. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Patañjali 
As he reveals himself in the Mahābhāşya 
In 
Kavya literature known to Patanjals 


There existed a vast literature, both in prose and poetry, 
when Patafijali wrote his ‘famous commentary. In the 
previous pages we had occasion to form an idea as to the 
magnitude and depth of his scholarship in the field of early 
literaturo of India ; we now proceed to show his acquaintance 
with the so-called artificial poetry or Kavya literature. 
Patafijali has quoted numerous metrical verses from the 
poetical works of many distingui shed poets who are more or 
less unknown to us. The period preceding Patafjali seems 
to have beon marked by tlie advent of many beautiful Kavyas, 
written in classical Sanskrit and containing fine touches of 
poetic embellishment, The language and style of the Mahar 
bhasya serve to give us a perfect specimen of classical Sanskrit. 
The Mahabhasya contains ‘a good many lines of -good poetry, 
but Patafijali neither mentions the names of the authors nor 
directly speaks of the works wherefrom he has actually taken 
them, Considering the many-sidedness of his genius ib is 
not, too much to suggest that Pataiijali himself was a great 
poet having some poetical productions to his credit, and that 
some of the verses, as they appear in the Mahabhasya, are 
really of his own creation, Pataiijali made his mark pre-emi- 
nently as a grammarian, but it is not unlikely that a man of 
his versatile intellect might have enjoyed some reputation also 
as a poet. Bhartrhari, for instance, was both a grammarian 
-and a poet, Pataiijali sometimes gives élokas only in parts, as 
is suitable for his purpose, and has: sometimes quoted them - 
in full. In few cases . he has again put some three or four 
verses together, - The verses ‘occurring in the Mahabhiasya 
fall under three distinct classes 

(0). Verses directly taken from the Samhitas and Dharma- 
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Sastras. Pataiijali was well-versed in the Vedic literature 
and has freely quoted the hymus from the Vedas. 

(2) Grammatical discourses in versified form. The Mahi- 
bhasya contains plenty of .vérses that deal entirely with 
grammar; it shows that an attempt was made by some 
early grammarians to present the rules of grammar in 
metrical verses. Vyadi’s Samgraha is said to have been 
written in verses, and it is not unlikely that Pataüjali 
might have borrowed some versés from this authoritative 
work. So far as the Katantra system of grammar is 
‘ concerned, Sarvavarman has also given the rules on Samasa 
in.a versified form. Bhartrhari and Kondabhatta have both 
taken recourse to metrical verses as the best medium for: 
introducing the solution of grammatical problems. Hari’s 
Karikas, as they occur in the Vakyapadiya, are frequently 
quoted by the grammarians as the most authoritative and 
lucid exposition of the views of Patafijali, Thus, we see 
that both before and after Patafijali many treatises on grammar 
. were „written in beautiful metrical verses. Some of these 
verses are no doubt of his own making and the rest taken from 
some other treatises composed in verses. 

(8) Slokas or parts of the slokas borrowed from oarlier 
Kavya literature. These beautiful verses betray much 
genuine poetry, and were undoubtedly highly popular at 
tho time of Pataüjali A study of the verses of this 
class makes it abundantly clear thab there had been some 
reputed . poets whose works were closely studied by Pataiijali, 
The artificial poetry, it must be remembered, does not 
begin. with Bhasa or Kalidasa, but goes back to a much 
earlier dato, We have reason to believe that long before 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhairavi and Bhavabhiti could: reverberate 
the horizon of India with their melodious poetry, there had 
appeared some other poets gifted with almost the same 
genius, whose names and works have not unfortunately come 
_ down to us. That Patafijali was himself » poet or. he had 
at least much attraction for good poetry is best ‘testified by 
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the number of beautiful slokas hé has used in the Mahabhasya 
We give below some instances : 


I 


2 


o 0 - DA oU A o 


20 


(This verse, as embodying the main tenet of the doctrine 
Sphota, is supposed to be of Patafijali’s creation.) 


Were सुनताजिनवाससा | 


तपस्वते लोकजिगीषुस्म्रः ` Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 25 

जघान कासं किल area: X: p » » P oHM9 

आक्मसारियरति यूधमृसेवसानः ` » » p I02 

जनाइ नद्यात्मचतु्थे एव ` Es ^ vol, LI, p. 743 

gufed न प्रतिभाति किंचित्‌ 43 «deel prada: 
` चा वनान्तादुदकान्तात्‌ प्रियं पान्यमनुव्रजेत्‌ E 5 p. 340 

ध्व'सते gerent MU cc ड vol IJ, p. 330 ` 

असिदितीयोऽनुससार पाण्डवम्‌ " ; s » p. 426 

सङषंशादितोयस् qd छख वर्धताम्‌ हा ak 5 n 
'अस्मिन्‌ दशसहखाणि पुव जाते गंवां ददौ । | 
mer tea: प्रियास्थ भ्यः सोऽयसुञ्छे न जीवति ॥ n » Ps 373' 

(This verse perhaps refers to certain anecdote.) . f ; 
दूरादावसथान्मूत' दूरात्‌ पादांवसेचशम्‌ | 
que भाव्य' दखुग्यो urs कुपितादगुरोः ॥ 
(This is undoubtedly taken from some “Niti-Sastra.”} 

महौपालवच: YET sgg. पृष्यनाणवा: | M. B., vol. IH, p. 288 

frat सयुर: प्रतिनरं तीति ae नरवर ae तीषि इष्टः । M. Bu vol. IH, p. 338 
अहरहनंयमानो TT पुरुष Nu! | है gA | 

वे वखतो न afa सुराया इव दुर्मदी o> M. B. vol. IL, p.34! 
उपाखात स्थूलसिक्त' तूशींगङ्ग' महाहुदस्‌ | 

Fe चेदशको गन्त' मा लाताप्तां कृताकृते ॥ | - E m p. 430 
वरतनु स॒ प्रवदन्ति कुछ ठा; | es » p.283 

ध्वनिः aes शब्दानां ध्वनिस्तु खलु.लक्ष्यते । . 

ser reb केषांचिदुभय॑ यतृखमावतः i E" a- p IBE 


^ 
c 


weerfüfaced w इयोह' त्ती न सिध्यति i "uiu M B, vol. II, p. 420 : 


wea wf केन कापिश्नलि: aa: । 

area च दष्टख पक्मिसुतसमो मत: ॥ | 00-५४ हो p. 250 
नाकमिष्टसुखं यान्ति gga वेड़वारयें: | i 

अथ फत्काषिणो. यान्ति Aann: ॥ - uk COD. 
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si प्राणाह्यत्क्रामन्ति यनः स्थविर आयति । 


प्रत्यद्यानाभिवाद्याभ्यां पुनस्तान्‌ प्रतिपद्यते ॥ M. B., vol. III, p. 58 


(This verse is to be found unaltered in the Manu-samhita, 2, I20.) 
wee: पाणिभिप्न न्ति गुरवो न fafa: à 


` खाड़नाग्रयिणो दोषासाड़नाग्यिणों गुणा; ॥ E " p. 367 


(This is probably taken from some Niti-Sástra.) 
बहनासप्यचित्तानामेकी भवति चित्तवान्‌ । 
पश्य वानरसैन्धेऽख्िन्‌ यद्कंसुपतिष्टते N ' ' M. B., vol. l, p. 285 
विपरोत' तु यत्‌ कर्म ततृ aem कवयो fae: । M. B., vol. I, p. 336 


` तंप:श्रुत' च योनिश्च Vas क्रणकारणस्‌ | 


'तषः शताभ्यां यो हीनो जातिब्राह्मण एव ey . ` M. B, vol. II, pe 363 
वीणि बस्थावदातानि.विद्या योनिश्च कस च i 


एतङिवं विजानीहि ब्राह्मणास्य लचणम्‌ ॥ E |. p. 220 
(These two $lokas describing the ‘three essential characteristics 
of a Brahmin are supposed to have been taken from some Dharma- 


/ astra.) 


TA. fafafa थर्‌ जातिषु हश्यते । 


आपेयसाक्रियाजञच सोऽसत्तपरक्गतिगु v: ॥ ` M. B., vol. II, p. 29 
(This verse giving a philosophical d finition of quality is consi- 
dered to be a creation of Patafijali.) 


उपैत्यन्यञ्नहात्यन्यहष्टो द्रव्यान्तरेष्दपि i 


- वाचकः सव fasta द्रव्यादन्यो गुणः कृतः ॥ ` ' M. B. vol. IT, p. 247 


(That the above ivas made by others is explicitly mentioned by 


'Patafijali by the statement “अपर अह”? put just before the verse.) 


सनकैशवतो eft ख़ाल्लोमशः पुरुषः झा ते; | 

डभयोरन्तर' यच्च तदभावे नपुसकम्‌ ॥ M. B., vol. II, p. I96 
(This verse bringing out the physical peculiarities of males, 

females and eunuch is likely to have been borrowed from some 


'earlier works.) 


असत्तु रूगठणावत्‌ गन्धवं नगर' यथा । 


. आदित्यगतिवत्‌ सन्न.बस्वान्त्हिंतवच्च तत्‌ ॥ ` M. B., vol. II, p. 797 


(This is probably of Patgfijalis making. The first line shows 
how things that do not really exist are sometimes comprehended 
to be existent. The second. line gives the opposite view viz. 
how things that are really existent lie often bevond our 
comprehension.) 
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3t कालः पचति भूतानि कालः संहरति प्रज्ञाः ॥ ` .. M. B., vol. II, p. 762 
32 रुदइशहतूणवाः प्रथडनदन्ति संसदि | M. B. vol. I, p.435 
33 . बाताय कपिला विद्युदातपायातिलोहिनी i 

पौता भवति सस्याय दुर्भिक्षाय सिता भवेत्‌ ॥ M. Bi vol. I, p.449 
34 चर्माणि दीपिन हन्ति द'तयोईन्ति eet | 

केशेषु चमरीं हन्ति dfs panat इतः ॥ ; M. B., vol. f, p. 458 


35 न वतेते चक्रभिषुने पात्यते न स्मन्दन्ते स॒रितः सागराय । 
awe लोको न विवेष्टितासि योहोव' पश्यति सोऽप्यनन्धः॥ — 
- l M. B., vol. II, p. 723 
(This and following $lokas are evidently quoted by Pataüjali to 
indicate that there is nothing like present time (नालि aa मानः काल इति) 


36 अनागतमतिक्रान्त' वतं मानमिति बयम्‌ | | 
सबं व च गतिर्नालि गच्छतीति किसुचते ॥ ^. M. B., vol. II, p. I23 


(This verse has a striking similarity with the Madhyamika doctrine 
which denies the very existence of time. This is supposed to have been . 
incorporated from some earlier treatises on the Madhyamika philo- 
sophy wherefrom Nagarjuna too had received the nucleus of his famous 
Karikas. The conception of Extreme Nihilism, as is expounded by 
the Madhyamika school, has its origin in the early canonical texts of. 
Pali literature. ` As a representative scholar of his age, Pataiijali had 
not left any branch of study unnoticed. [t is, therefore, no wonder 
if he happens to show some amount of his acquaintance with some 
tenets of the Buddhist philosophy. The word “mafia” has been 
clearly used by Patafijali (M.-B., vol: IIT, p. r56). In connection with 
the question of existence and non-existence of ‘present time, Patañjali 
has quoted altogether six beautiful verses wnich, as he frankly admits 
are taken from other works.) 


There are other instances in the Mahabhagya! where 
Pataüjali has put. more than one verse in succession. The 
episode of monkey soldiers. worshipping the Sun-god is 
narrated by Patafijali by two consecutive verses (see M, B., 
vol. I, p. 28]). Similarly, in another case he has given two 
verses together which deal with the question of determining 
the precise subject ( कर्ता ) or agent when more than one agents — 


i Vol. II p- 35. 
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‘are engaged in an operation (see M. B., vol. I, p. 240), as 
in raising a heavy thing.. 

Pataiijali explicitly makes mention of a Kavya composed 
by Vararuci—“aret काव्यम्‌” but does not give the exact name . 
of the work, Vararuci is popularly known as a poet of great 
reputation. Tradition, however, makes him a contemporary 
of Kalidasa (he being counted as one of the nine jewels that 
adorned the court of Vikramaditya), but. this reference of 
the Mahabhasya tends to assign him a much earlier date 
than that of Kālidāsa. . This Kavya has not unfortunately 
come down to us and we have no positive evidence to fix the 
date of Vararuci,. Vararuci is often identified with 


. "Kütyüyaná, the author of the Varttika. The Prakrtaprakasa— 


“a Prakrta grammar is also ascribed to’ the authorship of 
Vararuci. Again, Kaccgyana (which is only a Prakrtised form 
of Katyayana) is also found to be the author of a grammar on 
Pali. Considered even as distinct persons, both Vararuci 
and Katy&yana thus seem to have been distinguished 
grammarians. Their identity is proved by the fact that the 
epithets Vakyakara (an usual designation of Vararuci) and 
“Varttikakdra are sometimes used as devoting the same person. . 
"The following verse «mew aft wean पतञ्जलिम्‌! पाणिनिं quam च 
. aaisa मुनिवयम्‌? - serves to establish an identity between the 
"Vükyaküra Vararuci and: the Varttikak&ra Katyayana, be- 
cause here वाक्यकार-वररुचि has been evidently used as the same as 
वार्चिकेकार-कात्यायन, Asa matter of fact, the thres sages compre- 
hended by the term Zrimuni are known as Panini, Káty&yana 
and Pataiijali, If this identification is regarded to be a fact, 
then the word Vararuci should be taken asa name of Katya- 
yana and similarly Vákya as convertible with Varttika, Hela- 


व M.B. vol. II, p. 3i5. . 
2: यदाह वाकाकार :--“सिद्ध'लन्वयव्यतिरेकाभ्यास्‌? iu Vakyapadiya, under the 


^ kārikā, 3, I. 


N. B, The same expression occurs as the Varttika—M, B., vol. I, p. 
29. 
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rajal has ‘referred to the Vakyakara as if he was the same as 
Katyayana, Reference is made to another poet named Jaluka! 
as the'author of metrical: verses ( जालुकाः dar), Further, we 
hear of élokas as composed by Tittri. The so-called Bhraja- 
$lokas,? as mentioned by Patafijali, are popularly attributed 
“to the authorship of K&ty&yana, Pataiijali has quoted one 
of these Slokas which purports to show the impropriety of 
drinking in connection with the Sautramani sacrifice. | 


Gods mentioned by Patanjali 


Patafijali has mentioned the names of many ‘deities both 
Vedic and Pauranic. The Rg-veda mentions about 33 gods. 
-Yaska,3 on the authority of the, Nairuktas, has limited the 
number to three, specifying their respective dwelling places, 
namely, heaven, aerial region and earth.. Agni belongs to 
the earth, Vayu or Indra to. the aerial region, and the Sun 
to heaven,  Yüska* ascribes it to their supernatural power ` 
-that each of these three deities came to have good many 
names, that is to say, these three are to be ‘regarded as the 
principal divinities and the rest are only different manifesta- 
tions of them. Here we cau trace the germ of monotheism 
Which. was so vehemently. supported by the Vedintins at a 
later period,.i.e. how one and the same Supreme Being 
used to be called by differont names , (एक' afm बहधा वदन्ति Ry., I, 
23. 84), Patafijali has mentioned almost all the principal Vedic 
gods, namely, Indra, Agni, Vayu, Visvedevah, Suryya, Rudra, 
Prajipati, Apamnapat, Marut; Visnu, Visvakarman, ete., 


Vol. II, p. 345 
2 Voll,p,3 l 
3 Nirukta, Daivata, p. 745--अग्नि: इथिवीस्थानो aga at वान्तरिचस्थान 
af दयुस्थानः ॥ ` 
4 Nirukta, Daivata, p. 766 --माहाभाग्याद gar एक आत्मा बहुधा स्तूयते 
e एकै वात्मनोःन्ये दैवाः प्रत्यज्ञानि भवन्ति ॥ 
5 Vol, IIL, p. 82 ; vol, IL, p. 356. 
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and even such dual divinities as Mitrü-Varuma! and Dyàvà- 
Prthivi,? (also अग्नीषोमौ and वायूवारुणम्‌ ) : 
Indra, Süryya and Rudra, ete. also appear in the Puranas 
as prominent divinities, though it is usually the “Trinity of 
gods” i.e. Brahman, Visnu and Siva, that commands the 
highest respect and adoration in the Pauranic conception of 
religion. ~ Patafijali has not only used the name of Indra but 
has given his other synonyms, namely, Sakra, Purulüta, 
: Purandara, Maghavat, etc, Indra is called Vrtrahan* from the 
fact of his killing the demon named Vrtra. The expression 
“इन्द्रौ इह” occurs many times in the Mahabhasya. . The god 
Skanda* (Kartikeya) is also mentioned by Patafijali. So far as 
" the case of Rudra is concerned, he has mentioned so many names 
of this deity as Siva, Bhava (vol. II, p. ‘9l), Sarva, Giriga, 
` Mahadeva and Tryambaka which are more or less’ associated 
with some Paurünie legends, . He has, moreover, used the 
word Saiva (vol. II, p. 282) which refers to a, particular sect of 
Pauranic religion, The names Bhava, Siva, Rudra and Mrda are 
also to be found even in the aphorisms of Panini (see Pan. 4. | 
49). Patafijali has definitely mentioned two outstanding 
divine personalities, namely, Baladeva and Vasudeva (Krsna), 
of the Yadava line who passed into divinities in the age of tho 
— Puranas, the former being counted as one of the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu and the latter as entirely identical with the 
Supreme Being (awa भगवान्‌ खयम्‌ ), The expression ‘ शिवभागवत,?!0 
„as is used by Patafjali more than once, refers toa religious 
sect (Saiva) - according to which Siva was considered to 
be the highest divinity and worshipped as such. Moreover, 
the rule (Pan., 5, 2, 76) under which the above expression 
occurs is indicative’ of some particular associations of the lord 
' Siva, I is thus believed that both Siva and Vasudeva (Krsna) 


Vol. III, pp. 47, 82. 

Vol. HI, p. 396. 

Vol. I, p. 220. . 4. Vol II, p. 35i—s8) sss! 
Vol, IIL, p, 748--छन्दविशाखो |... 6 Vol. IL, p. 387. 
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cults were in existence at the time of Pataiijali. Pataiijali 

. refers to Kali-yuga! as well as to Kali as a divinity. The 
passage ‘gaara स्थालीपाक, shows that the cow had already 
become a divinity. Among the goddesses we distinctly. find 
the names-of Gauri’ ( गौरीं च गौर्यै च), Lakgmi (vol. IIT, p. 59) 
and Agnayi (the wife of Agni) The worship of Gauri and 
of the other l5 Matrkas is ordained by our Dharma-sastras 

The word Kàli* occurs in such a context that it is supposed 
to be a reference to the famous Tantrik goddess “Kali,” 
A snake-goddess, namely, Suparni, a& well as female snakes 
(sm) are -also mentioned by Patafüjali :He has used 
both the words 93v and Aufa meaning - respectively Varuna 

and Brhaspati. The way iu, which Patafijali has used the: 
expression “देवा maag?” indicates that he considered the gods 
to be of infinite wisdom (cf. the definition. of the word . Deva 


“fatal कर्मणो दैवः vol. TI, p. 356). Patafijali has also used "mE" aud ` - 


“असर” (vol, LIT, p. 38) which, as two epithets of gods, suggest: 
that tho gods are not liable to suffer from either old age or death 
He has used the expression “agar” (vol. II, p. 39) in such a 
context as to indicate the eternal strife or hostility - between: 
gods and demons. A class of gods called Nilimpa. (vol. II 
p. 92) is also mentioned in the Mhábhàsya. So far as the 
worship of gods: is coacerned,: Patafijali has particularly 
mentioned “आदिल्यमुपतिषते” and "'चन्द्रमससुपतिष्टते’ under the rule 
.l, 8, 25. Reference is also made to the animal sacrifice, specially . 
in connection with the worship of Rudra ( “पशना रुद्र' यत”? vol. I 
p. 339). Mention is made of both heaven and hell (vol. JIT, 
p.i2),and Pataiijali particularly observes that he who gives . 
„rice to others is entitled to go to heaven (vol. II, p. !40). 


Sages and Teachers 


The Mab&bhàsya contains the names of many sages and 
teachers belonging to the Vedic and the Pauranic age. The 


I Vol. Il, p. 273--“कली wa’ कालेयम्‌”” and “afee aaa” l 
: 3 Vol Il, p. 237 3 Vol. HI, p. 8t 4 Vol II, p. 200, 
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hymns of the Vedas are all associnted with some particular 
. deities and sages, Patafijali has mentioned most of the Vedic 
sages such as Kutsa, Vasistha, Atreya, ' Vamadeva, Visvamitra, 
.Bharadvaja, Angiras, Agastya, Sunahsépa, Vrsükapi, Devapi, 
Kautsa, Prajapati, Kaksivat, Kanva! etc. and specially those 
that ara regarded as the founders of Gotras (viz. Gargya 
(ardis गोवे ४0]. I, p. 45]), Vatsa, Agnivegman, Kasyapa 
Sandilya, ete.). Both Pippalada and Auddalaki? who figure so 
prominently in the Vedic literature are also particularly 
mentioned by Pataüjali, Of the Paurgnic sages we can trace the 
names of Vyasa, Suka, Jávali,? Jamadagnya, Vaisampayana, 
. Narada-Parvata and -so on, ‘There. were .eighty-eight 
-thousands of Rsis living in perfect continence ( ऊईरेता:*) ; 
among them, as Patafijali narrates, only eight Regis with 
Agastya as the eighth were blessed with progeny. Pataiijali 
particularly observes that the sons of these Rsis 
became. afterwards the progenitors of families (Gotras), 
We meet: with the names of a number of ancient sages 
‘ in the aphorisms of Panini, such as Saunake, Kalapin, 
Katha, Caraka, Chagalin, Kasyapa, Vaisampayana, Para- 
Saryya, Silali, Krsasvin, Kausika etc.  Patafüjali has not 
only mentioned the name of Visvamitra but has briefly given 
- his genealogical account, narrating the story how he secured the 
‘coveted Rsi-hood on behalf of Gadhi and Kusika his father and 
grandfather respectively. He has given the account of two 
more sages, namely, Yarvana? and Tarvana who are said to 
have been born seers, gifted with uncommon intellectual power; 
and possessing knowledge in all the branches of studies 
Another teacher of antiquity i.e. Varsyayani, who is also 
mentioned by Yaska, has been referred to in the Mababhasya 


r Vol. II, p. 33. P 2 Vol. I, p. 493. 
3 Vol. I, p. 489.. i , 4 Vol Il, p.233. 
5 Voll, pī a 
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as one who explained the six stages of modifications! (existence, 
growth, development, transformation,:decay and final destruc- 
tion) through which all material entities are liable to pass. 
_ Ibis not only the men who in ancient times devoted them- 
selves to studies and the practice of  Tapasyà, bub also 
women e.g. the female ascetics, pursuing their studies with 
an equal amount of attention. ` Patafijali has mentioned the : 
name of a female teacher, i. e. Gargi? who is described in the 
Upanisads as taking the most active part in some, philosophi- 
eal discussions, Mention is further made of two Brahmin ॑ 
ladies who used to study the grammatical systems of Apisali 
and Kasakrtsna® (said to be the founder of a school 
of philosophy). Another female ascetic, namely, Devabüti 
_ (the wife of Karddama) is also mentioned by Patafijali (vol. 
वा, p. 26), A teacher named Ulüka is alluded to in the 

Mababhisya. .__ © _ © l l i 

India is the land of Rsis and ascetics, Few other countries 
: could produce so many sages and teachers as sancti-. 
fied the soil of India, According to Yaska’s* explanation 
of the term, the Ris were born with divine wisdom, . 
having insight into the essence of roligion, aud knowing ` 
everything by intuition, They. were, however,. followed 
by an inferior class of Rsis, better known as Srutarsi, 
who.were not naturally gifted with such intellect as the former 
but had to depend upon regular studies for the acquisition 
of their knowledge.. The hymns of the Vedas are intimately - 
assobiated with the-sacred memory of such Ris. Patafjali 
like Yaska has also made use of the same epithets when he 
happens to speak of the Regis : प्रत्यचधर्माणः, परापरज्ञा,, विदितवेदितव्या,, and 
अधिगतयायातथ्यः, What is actually meant by these four epithets 
is thus explained by Kaiyata and Nagega ;— waaa: means 
that the Rsis were capable of knowing everything by means 


I Vol. I, p. 258; Ulüka, vol. II, p. 280. 
2 Ibid., p. 492. ` | 
3 Vol. II, p. 328. ©. — 4 Nirukta, r. 20, p. 743 
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of their Yaugika knowledge ; "wem implies that they could — - 


distinguish Vidya from Avidy& or pure knowledge from 
nescience ; “बिदितवैदितव्याः ‘signifies that they were endowed with 
the- three essential qualities, namely, Hearing, thinking and 
practising, that lead one to the path. of salvation ; / भ्रधिगतयाघातष्या:”? 

shows that they had practically visualised the ultimate truth 

Such were the Rsis of whom we hear so much in the ancient 
legends. . ‘They. were repository of learning, and all knowledge 
has emanated . from them. -To whatever branch of Indian 
culture we may fix our attention, we-are astonished to see 
the: singularly brilliant .records, of scholarship and wisdom as 
have been left.by such. saintly teachers of antiquity. The 
Mahabharata and the Puranas contain good many accounts of 
these teachers. The Vedas with their vast allied literature, 

numerous treatises on Dharma-$astras, Itihásas and Puranas, 

different systems of philosophy and grammar—all stand as 

the undying monument of their achievements in the various 
spheres of culture, Both Parivrajaka (wandering monk) 
and. Tapasa (ascetic) are mentioned by  Pataüjali; and 

he particularly notices that the practice of asceticism’ serves 
to reveal the supreme wisdom (“amawa सेघयति?--४०), III, 9. 88). 

Even the peculiar features: of ascetics such as matted hair, 
bare-headedness, holding of' Kamandalu are also stated . 
by Patafijali. Under Pan, 6. .l. .58 Pataiijali has | 
mentioned a ‘class of wandering monks (मस्र), possibly > 
holding bamboo sticks in their hands, who. used to. preach . 
absolute abstinence from action, Again, by the expression 
“ब्रह्मवादिनो वदन्ति” (vol. II, p. 09.) ` Pataiijali has undoubtedly 
referred to a class of sages who used tb speak of Brahman, 

that is to say, were blessed with tlie supreme knowledge of 
Brahman 


Sacrifices, rituals and other religious observances 


We have already tried to show that Pataiijali was not 
only well-versed in the Vedic literature but had , zactical 
knowledge of the Srauta and Smürta rituals. Mention is 
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made by him of such great sacrifices as  Rajasuya! and 
Vajapeya, Pusyamitra is reported to have performed the 
" A&vamedha sacrifice (ab Pataliputra) and it is not unlikely that 
Pataiijali might have availed himself of this opportunity of 
serving his royal patron by officiating as the principal priest 
on that occasion. He has also mentioned some other minor 
_ sacrifices, namely, नवयज्ञ, maam, अग्निष्टोम, चातुर्मास्य, पत्चमहायज्ञ and states 
‘particularly with regard to the last one that “every house- 
hólder should perform the five great sacrifices." That the 
‘observance of religious rites was regarded as an obligatory 
duty on the part of every Brahmin is made clear by such 
. references as गार्ग्यो यजते, arqet यजते, ere: पिता यजतै, गाग्य स्य॒ पिता यजते, Gaara पिता 
"sa and so on. Patafijali himself was a great fm (sacrificer) 
having practical knowledge of most of the rituals enjoined 
:by the Brahmanas and Dharma-sastras ; otherwise he could 
not have given such an accurate information about the per- 
formance ‘of. religious rites. He has not only incidentally 
quoted the Vedic passage यज्ञ न प्रतिष्ठा faq * but actually won 
much reputation among the priestly classes as a staunch 
follower of religious rites. He has mentioned both “sacrificial 
land"5 and “the family of priests’® specially competent for 
conducting the sacrificial works ; and has particularly spoken 
of खखिवाचन,? . पण्याइवाचग and शान्विवाचन which are to be duly recited 
by the priests just ab the beginning of a Vedic ritual In 
some cases Pataüjali has exactly quoted the Mantras or the 
Vedic hymns as are usually attended with a sacrifice $—(i) 
saatat खस्तथे? (i) «fir आगहि? eto, and has sometimes quoted 
the passages from the Brahmanas having direct “bearing upon 
the performance of sacrifices, as, for instance, (i) Wat? चर 
निवपेत्‌? 0. (ij) स्यूलएषतीमागिवारुणीमनडाहीमालमेत,! (ii) क्गूणामज्जिरसां ete तपसा 


I&2 Vol Il, p. 36r. 3 Vol ILp35r- 


4 Vol II, p. 65. 5&6 Vol. II, p. 357. 
7 Vol. II, p. 362. 8 Vol. II, p. 65. 


9 Vol. III, p. t79. : Io Vol. HI, p. 749. . 
ii Vol. I, pit. À 
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mam! He particularly refers to the Prayaja hymns and 

shows his personal experience of the sacrificial rites when 
he rightly observes that the mantras? are not stated in the 
Vedas in all possible case-endings and that they should 
consequently be modified suitably by the. priest engaged ‘in 
a sacrifice. The Mahàbhüsya contains further references to 
‘sacrifices, namely, अप्रिटोम and दशंपौर्मास and gives details of 
such rites, e, g. Bras, waña, wüem, कपाल etc, He has also 
‘dealt with the question of season in regard to the. per- 
formance of particular Vedic rites. So far as the accessories 
..of sacrificial rites are concerned, Pataiijali has mentioned 
Yapa, Casila, and Sruk, ete. He explains Yüpa? as a 
wooden post specially prepared for binding animals in a 
sacrifice, and states further that it should be made of either 
Vilva or Khadira tree, He has also given two technical 
words, namely, Udgrabha* and Nigrabha which are respective- 
ly used to mean the uplifting and falling of Sruk. Patafijali has 
further shown how in a विज्तयाग thirteen S&miidheni* Mantras 
become seventeen in number by the three-fold repetition of the 
first and the last hymns, This shows how minutely Patafjali 
knew all these details of the sacrificial rites. He has referred 
to the practice of drinking Soma? (juice) which formed an 
important part of the Vedic sacrifices; and has quoted a 
Vedic passage (Brahmana) to the effect that “he should drink 
Soma in a house where had. been living no Südra for the 
long period of ten generations", Mention is also made of. 
Srüddha? (ceremony) along with its usual meaning i, e. “any- 
thing that is offered to the manes with due respect.” He: 
. refers particularly to Astaka-éraddha® as what is usually | 


i Vol. I, 9, 2 j 

2 Vol I, p. I—aaa fas a च सर्वाभिवि भक्तिभिव दे मन्ता नियदिता: i 

3 Voll,p.8 ; 4 Vol. II, p. 748. ` 
'5 Vol I, p. 79 l 6 Vol II, p. 248. 
7 जड़ा प्रयोजनमख avol, IT, p. 362 
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offered to the manes, and speaks of cows as generally offered 
by the sages by way.of Daksina. Patafijali has not -only 
shown the ancient system of reading the Vedas but has 
alluded to the recitatian of Sama songs by Brahmin boys! 
(गेयो मानवकः wm). Reference has also been made to “long 
sacrifices”? ( दौ्॑सब ) which were continued for such a length 
of time as a hundred years and a thousand years, Patañjali 
rightly observes in this connexion that such sacrifices are 
no longer practised by men, but we hear of them only in 
the ritualistic portion of the Vedie literature. He has men- 
tioned another sacrifice, namely, sata a33 which, as the term 
implies, takes a period of four months for its completion, We 
. have a Vrata (vow) of the same name enjoined by our Dharma- 
Sastras. Patafijali has particularly mentioned two Vroatas,* 
namely, masa and महानाबात्रव, which are supposed to have been 
duly observed in his time, the former one boing still practised 
vy Brahmin ladies of Bengal. 


Patatjal as a philosopher and his acquaintance with 
different systems of Indian Philosophy 


Patafijali himself was a philosopher of no mean order. 
Even if we set aside for the moment the question of his 
identity with the author of the Yoga-Sütra, we cannot but 
give him the credit of having been a great thinker, a 
philosopher in the strict sense of the term, considering the 
intrinsic value of some of the doctrines that have emanated 
from him. Itis he who has not only widened the scope of 
grammar by introducing many logical principles but has 
-approached the problems of grammar from such a scientific 
standpoint as to raise the study of grammar to the rank of 
a regular philosophy. The way in which he has maintained 
the eternality of Sabda, expounded the doctrine of Sphota, 
and applied the principle of Agreement and Difference 


i Vol Il, p. I78. 2 Voll p. 9. 
3 Volllp.36t ° , 4 Vol. II, p.360.. 
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( अन्वयव्यतिरेक ) in course of differentiating the stems from form- .. 
ative elements of words, sufficiently confirms our view that 
he richly deserves to be styled a philosopher. We have 
- already said how it would be a great injustice to his many- 
sided genius, if we simply take Patafijali as a grammarian 
and shut our eyes to the other prominent features of his out- 
standing personality. ‘He was not only a grammarian but also 
‘a philosopher, and his contribution as a philosopher is not 
of less importance. It is mainly on account of his philosophi- 
eal expositions of Püninís aphorisms that Madhavaciryya 
has treated the Paniniyan system .as a distinct school of 
philosophy. In dealing with Patafijali as a philosopher, we 
should particularly take notice of the following facts: (I) 
He has discussed two different views as to whether Sabda 
is created or eternal. The grammarians had to face a 
great problem in arriving ata decision with regard to this 
point. Quite in agreement with the standpoint of the 
Samgraha, Pataüjali has however finally decided in favour 
of the latter view i, e. he has taken Sabda to be an eternal 
entity. He has clearly shown more than once what he actually 
understood by the eternality of Sabda. Whenever he speaks 
of Nitya Sabda, he invariably characterises it thus: Sabda 
( in its eternal aspect) is fixed, motionless, has neither origin 
nor destruction and is not subject to change and modifica- 
tion. Like all material entities Sabda is not liable to pass 


- through the six-different stages of modifications as enumerated 


by Vàrgy&yani. Sabda, in short, does not exhibit iu itself 
. any kind of non-eternality as due to either association ( संसर्गा- 
नित्यता), modification ( परिणामानियता ) or destruction ( प्रध्व'सानित्यता ), 
Now, what is the exact nature of this eternal Sabda ? By 
“eternal Sabda” Pataiijali precisely means Sphota. The theory 
~ of Up&varga ( र्णा एव तु शब्द इति भगवानुपवर्षः ), so strongly supported by. 
Kumarila and Sankara, was but little favoured by the gram- 
marians who went a step further to maintain the existence 
of Sphota as distinct from letters. Sphota is formless 
‘and indivisible ; ib‘ is one and eternal It is manifested | 
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by sound but is not identical with it. Sphota represents 
the ultimate form of speech (ie. Para Vak residing in the 
Miladhara) that passes through the three stages or gets more 
and more manifest till it becomes finally audible. Sphota in 
a sense is veritably the same as Pranava out of which the 
. world is said to have sprung up in a mysterious way (cf. 
शब्द इति चैन्नात: प्रभवात्‌ प्रत्यत्षा्तमानाम्याम्‌-\/ 0087४९ Sra), Sabda is not a 
momentary thing that ceases to exist as soon as it is uttered ; 
the grammarians have, however, found in it an emblem of 
all-pervading Brahman, As an advocate of Sabda-Brakma- 
Vada,. Patafijali has identified Sabda (ie. Sphota) with 
Brahman and has thus brought grammar to the same 
level. with the higher branch of philosophical thought. The 
doctrine of Sphota, as is expounded by Pataiijali, is the 
crowning success of grammatical speculations of the Hindus, and 
will continue to be the most accurate exposition of the theory of 
Speech. (II) Principle of Agreement and Difference :—Patafijali 
sought to separate the stems from the formative elements 
of words by applying the logical method of अन्वय and व्यतिरेक, ` 
The principle! underlying this method of analysis is an indica- 
tion that Patafijali proceeded entirely on the basis of scientific 
-methodology in course of determining Prakrti and Pratyaya. 
(III) The Mimamsakas have agreement with the grammarians 
so far as the eternality of Sabda is concerned, though the 
former does not recognise Sphota as such. Pataiijali 
comes into closer touch with the Mimümsakas when he 
explains the relation of word with sense as eternal (fret wi 
वताम्थैरभिसम्बन्धः १), and maintains, on the authority of Vajapyyayana, 
that all words denote generality or class as opposed to 
individuals. He also believes in the eternality. of the Vedas 
just like the Mimamsakas ( नित्यानि छन्दांसि), While attributing 
the eternal character to the Vedas in pursuance of the 
orthodox Brahmanic tradition, Patafijali particularly observes 
that it is the arrangement or order of words of the Vedas 


t Vol. I, p. 279. * 2 Vol. I, 9 9. 
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that should be regarded as permanently fixed i, e. eternal.! 
We should, however, remember that the eternality of the 
Vedas forms the very basis of the Mimüms& system of thought. 
The author of the Mababhagya has thus shown his fami- 
 liarity with the cardinal doctrines of the Mimamss philo- 
sophy, though lie does not mention them definitely. He has 
used both the words Mimàmsà and Mimamsakas, but does 
not actually mention the name of Jaimini Patañjali 
has not used the word Sāmkhya as denoting a school -of 
philosophy. : The word ‘Kapilaka’, however, occurs in the. - 
Mahabhigya. But indirect references to this system of 
thought are available in the Mahabhagya. While enu- 
 merating the six causes that often prevent us from com- 
. prehending things that really exist, Patafijali has almost re- 
` produced the Sambhya-Karika? (]. 7.) only in different language. 
These causes are as follows: extreme distance, extreme 
proximity, intervention by other things, obscurity due to 
darkness, weakness of visual organs, and extreme careless- 
ness, No clear reference is made ‘to the Vedanta 
philosophy by Patafijali. We only meet with such words 
as Brahman, Aksara, Brahmavadin etc. in the Mahabhiasya. 
(2) Under the Varttike ( सर्व॑स्य वा amam? ) he has hinted at the 
Vedanta doctrine of non-duality of Soul by stating that “every- 
thing possesses. consciousness” ( स्व चैतनाबप्‌), This expression 
bears comparison with the passage ‘sant व्यापित' wq", Pataiijali 
has also quoted the authority of the Vedas which have spoken 
of some inanimate objects as if they were full of consciousness 
like ourselves (of. शोत यावाणः* and ऋषिः vafa), (2) He has spoken of 
both individual (mt) and Supreme Soul (परनाक्षा) under the rule 
8, 2. 88; by the former he probably means the same 
. as Jiv&tman and by the latter the universal soul or Absolute 
Brahman. (3) Classification of soul as physica] and internal’ 
( शरीराक्मा and अन्तराक्मा ) :—In course of discussion as to how one 


I< Vol. II, p. 375.. ^2 Vol. II, p. 797-र्थ Samkhya-Karika, I. 7. 
3 Vol Il, p. I5. 4 Vol Il, p. 78. 5 Voll p’ 292. 
I, H. Q, SEPTEMBER, 7926 ; ói 
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and the same soul is.used both as the agent ( कर्ता ) and as the 
object (कम॑) in an expression like “आत्मना saa wa” (similar 

expression is also to be found elsewhere—Cf, Gita खयमैवाक्मनात्मान' 

Sew gait, Pataiijali has spoken.of two-fold Soul as physical 

( srt) and internal ( mawan ) and continues to say that the 

internal soul performs those actions whereby the physical soul 

feels either pleasure or pain and vice versa, The soul, to speak 

from the Vedanta standpoint, is one and non-dual, and the 

'. question of plurality of souls is nothing but inconsistent accord- 

ing to the strict interpretation, The Samkyaites have, however, 

maintained the plurality of souls (Purusa) but explain -them 

as absolutely unconnected with action. The passage under 

examination does not only speak of two kinds of souls but 

characterise both of them as active, _We cannot, therefore, ` 
explain this position either from the Vedanta or from the 
Samkhya point of view. Kaiyate? on this point :—''Difference 
ofsouls is here really meant and not the agency and objectivity 
of one and the same soul. According to the Samkhya stand- 
‘point, the internal soul should be taken as the Antakakarana, 
because that alone is capable of action, the Purusa being 
entirely free from activity. According to the Naiyayikas, on 
the other hand, the Purusa as an active agent may be identi- 
fied with the internal soul. As to the physical soul feeling 
pleásure and pain, thẹ body being devoid of consciousness, we 
should not explain the physical soul simply as body but take it 
(body) in combination with the causes of pleasure and sorrow 
(i. e. merits and demerits, unseen fate or action). 


Praminas 
To an orthodox Vedic scholar like Pataiijali the Vedas, 
viewed as eternal and of non-human origin, proved to be an 


instrument of correct knowledge (Pramüna) Harmoniously 
with the Mimàmsakas he has shown the sacred character and 


LO aga एवाताक्रभेदो नत्वे ada ade quu चं। अन्सारात्मेति। सांख्यपण्षे श्रन्तःकरणमन्तरात्मा 
` तस्यैव कह EMA | पुरुषस्ताकढ लात्‌। नैयायिकादीनां मते पुरुषस्य कढ लात्‌ स एबान्तरात्मं ति afaa: 
—Kaiya$a. - É | 
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trustworthiness of the Vedas in more than one passage, As 
a grammarian, he significantly calls himself ‘ramarna वयम्‌ ( vol 
I, p. 866), i, e, those who have Sabda or depend on Sabda as a 
source of knowledge. The Naiyàyikas, we should remember, - 
have recognised four different forms of Pramanas,! namely, 
. Perception, Inference, Analogy and Sabda. Patañjali has 
made referenca to these Pram&gas with the single exception 
.of Analogy ( उपभिति ), (Nyaya) Though direct mention is not 
made either of Gotama. or of his Sutras as Nyaya, Anvikgiki 
or Tarka-Sastra, Patafijali has used the words Gautamiya 
and Vakovakya* wherein we may trace some allusion regard- 
ing both the author and his system. He has not only shown 
his thorough acquaintance with the Nyaya system but has 
also used the peculiar phraseology and some technical terms 
of the Naiyayikas. The statement? भूमं ee nie fara will serve 
to remind one of the oft-quoted logical proposition पव॑ तो बङ्गिमान्‌ 
wa. By the above statement Pataiijali has tried to 
_ show how one can usually infer the existence of fire ab the 
sight of smoke, He has also indirectly hinted at the 
Naiy&yika conception of Pyapti* or invariable concomittance 
whereupon depends the very basis of inference, That 
inference is quite impossible without previous. perception 
( ततृइईकमनुभानम्‌ऽ) is also made clear by Pataiijali, He also 
observes that in some cases inference seems to be more reliable 
than perception.? The followers of the Navya-Nyaya have 
not only indulged in subtle discussion but have, as a rule 
` relied much upon inference, so much so that they often tried 
tc understand a thing through the instrumentality of inference 
which was otherwise more easily comprehensible by the simple 
process of perception (Cf. Raghunatha’s statement in Paksata— 
रत्यचपरिकल्पितमप्र्थमनुमानेन बुश॒त्सन्त तवौरसिका: ), Reference has again been 
made to inference in connection with the definition of Kriya. 


I Nyaya-Sitra, L.L3. 2 Vollpo 
. 8 Vol II, p. १०5. 4 Vol II, p. 725. प्रयचस्तेनाप्रिधूमयोरभिसम्वध: i 
5 Nyàaya Sūtra 3.5. 6 प्रत्यचादप्यनुमानवलीयस्लम्‌--४०) Il, p 725. 
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According to Patafijali, Kriy@! or action is nob ab all visible 
and is comprehended only by inference ( waaraan ), He comes 
in close touch with the Naiy&yika standpoint when he states 
clearly that “the sense-organs? are capable of producing 
` the cognition only when they have direct association with 
the mind.” What he. means to say is this: The sense-organs 
by themselves are not competent to give rise to a cognition 
(perception), but they do so by reason of their connection 
with the mind, The Nsiy&yikas? maintain the same view 
‘only with this difference that they added another factor i, 6, 
the soul, with which the mind gets invariably connected 
in so far'as the production of cognition is concerned. The 
position of the Naiy&yikas is this : In all ‘cases of perception 
the object perceived first comes in contact with our sense- 
organs; the sense-organs geb them connected with. the mind 
which ultimately is united with the soult (see Vatsyayana 
Bhüsya on ]. . 4). This is the usual order in which we derive 
our knowledge, “The connection of mind with soul” is held 
to be the cause of all kinds of knowledge. The .Nyàya. 
Sūtra (2. L. 2l) expressly states that perceptional knowledge 
is not at all possible without the contact of mind with soul. 
Patafijali, however, does not agree with the Naiy&yikas 
so far as the conception of Avayavin (the whole) is concerned. 
He takes the whole as an aggregate or combination of. parts, 
( अबयवात्मकः समुदाय: ),5 whereas the Naiyayikas maintain that 
the whole is a distinct entity from the parts ( द्रव्यान्वस्मूतीएव्यवीति० ), 
The whole is generally supposed to be composed of atoms. 
But in that case the whole (i.6. the tree as a whole) would 
nob have been visible, because atoms: are too small to be 
comprehended by the senses ( अवीन्द्रियबादणूनाम्‌ ), As a matter 


Vol. I, p 254--क्रियानामैयमत्यन्तापरिहृष्टा: ** ` 'सासावनुमानगस्या | 
Vol. II, p. 720—“मनसासंयुक्ञानीन्द्रयाण्य्‌ पल कारणानि भवन्ति |? 
नात्ममनसो: सञ्निकर्षाभावै werdqufu—Nyaya Sütra, 2, I, 24, 

Ta मगसा संयुन्यते, मन इन्द्रियेण, vfaruasfa—under Nyaya-Siitra, 7, t, 4. ` 
Vol ILp.3. . 6  Vàtsyayana Bhasya under 
the Nyaya Sütra, 2, 7, 34. “सर्वायष्ठक्षमवयन्यसिद्ध :?” i l 
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of fact, the tree, for instance, as a whole appears to be 
something essentially different from its parts such as branches, 
' leaves, roots etc. Patafijali has, however, cited some instances 
to show how the whole differs from the parts. The instances 
like “branch of a tree” (adf शाखा) and “yarn of a blanket” are 
ealeulated to explain this difference in clear terms. 

Patafijali rightly holds that “desire! is directly known 
by action,” that is to say, what a man desires to do is clearly 
understood by his action. Desire, according to the Naiyü-: 
yikas,? is one of the signs whereby the soul is usually 
inferred ( set farq ) to be existent. The soul is not directly 
eomperhended by perception but is an object of inference. 
From the soul originates desire which is followed by action 
(of, भाव्मजन्या भवेदिष्का इच्छाजन्या mA — Bhas&pariceheda). 


Mal-observation or Anomaly of Cognition 


Like Vatsyayanas Patafüjali has also given some examples 
to show how anomaly sometimes occurs with regard to percep- 
tion or cognition. Mirage, fairy castle and the movement of 
the sun form suitable instances of such anomaly ; and Patafijali 
has referred to them all with his clear exposition, (I) We 
sometimes perceive something that does nob really or material- 
ly exist ( www waza). The thirsty deert are proverbially 
deceived by the mirage. As a matter of fact, the deer, 
when they are thirsty, verily perceive the current of water 
in the rays of the sun, though it really does not exist at all, 
Similarly, the beautiful city of the Gandharvas is often 
falsely seen in the sky ( गखवेनगर यथाऽ }, (2) Anomaly or non- 
perception : Something that really exists is not sometimes 
perceived as, for instance, roots of trees etc, Patafijali has 
given here the instance of the sun’s movement? The sun 


r इच्छाया हि प्रहत्तित euefen— vol. IT, p. 45. 2 Nyaya Sūtra, I, t, 70, 

3 Vat. Bhasya under Nyàya Sūtra, J, I, 23. 

4&s Vol II, p :g6—"warefüar अपां धाराः पश्यन्ति न च ताः सन्ति”। and 
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has its motion, though it is not ordinarily perceived by our 
naked eyes 


Successive stages of action 


How minutely Patafijali used to observe facts is clearly seen 

by the way in which he has shown how one action ( क्रिया ) be- 

comes the objective of another. The usual order is as follows : 

A man first conceives something by his intellect, then he 

-feels desire to have it, next comes endeavour which is followed 

by the actual beginning of action, then completion (of action) 
and finally the attainment of desired end. (vol, I. p. 330). 


Cause 


Pataüjali defines the cause? of a thing as the invariable 
condition or factor without which the action cannot take 
place, He gives the example of ‘binding by fetters'? ; as 
the action of binding is impossible without the help of fetters, 
the latter is considered to be the cause with regard to the 
former. Cf, the logical definition of cause—® बिना aa भबति are 
निमित्तम्‌ and अन्यथासिद्धिशन्यर्ल सति नियतपूर्ब वतिं aq— 


Substance (dravya) 


A substance is the “substratum of qualities ( sumsit द्रव्यम्‌ ),* 
"Possession of qualities" (uwaq) forms the common 
characteristic of all substances. Pataiijali has advanced 
many arguments to show that a substance is different from 
qualities such as form, smell, odour, sound and touch. This is 
only a tentative definition of substance. He finally defines 
“Substance”? as what does not lose its essence even when 
different qualities come to inhere in it." A fruit, for instance, 


Vol. I, p, 330 
` amr ae प्रहत्तिभवति तसस्य निभित्तलाय कस्पते--/०) II, p. 388 

न चान्तरिया weet apy प्रव्तते--४०). IT, p. 288 

Cf गुणश zsdumm--Vàtsy&yana Bhasya under Nyàya Sūtra, 

Vol, II, p. 366. LI $ 
यस्य गुशामरेष्वपि प्रादुभ aqu wu न farara तइव्यम्‌--४०।, IL, p. 366. 
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remains the same, though in course of time its colour ie. 
blueness gives way to redness. A substance is therefore 
substratum of qualities (muma द्रव्यम्‌), Elsewhere he speaks 
of substance as Gupin (that which contains qualities) and 
explains the relation between substance. and qualities in 
the following terms aum गुणिनि शिरते! and गणसंद्रावों mq.  Pataiijali 
further observes that the question of degree with regard 
to either excellence or inferiority does not’ really pertain to 
substance ( म च zer प्रकर्षप्रकर्षी ख:2 ) or class ( जावि ), but it is parti- 
cularly with reference to qualities that we speak of either 
goodness or badness of a-thing. He makes substance an 
aggregate of qualities ( ग्रणसंद्रावो द्रव्यम्‌ ), 


Quality 


From what we have said above ib is clear that the relation 
between substance and qualities is one of inter-dependence. 
As we cannot torm an idea of the class without that of 
individuals, so we fail to understand qualities without 
reference to substance wherein they inhere. Patafijali 
explains guia as what serves to distinguish an object from 
` others (belonging to the same genus); as, for instance, the 
same thing as water appears to be different such as cold and 
hob by reason of its association with different qualities. 
Gunas are therefore the same as are called “differentiating 
properties” ( wemi aa ), Prakara, qualifying factors etc. by 
the grammarians and Naiy&yikas. Elsewhere Pataiijali gives 
a more logical and exhaustive definition of guna. Quality, 
he holds,* inheres in substance, liable to change, found in 
different species, sometimes produced (as the particular form 
of a pot), not generated by action (as in the case of the 
permeation of the sky), and is nob of the same nature as 


व Vol. II, p. 445. 2 Vol. I, p. 474 
3 Voll,p.4r—'Wamerm गुणस । , एकोयमात्मोदकं गाम। तस्य गुबमेदादस्तं भवति ॥ 
4 Vol. U, p. 277--/ सं निषिशतेष्षेति vus, sufag waa आषेययाक्रियाजब्र saN- 
. | प्रकृति qw ॥ 
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substance, Pataiijali gives another definition to render 
the idea of guna more clear, Quality, he continues, inheres 
in something and also disappears from others, found in 
different things, is used in all genders (i.e. words that denote 
quality have no particular genders or numbers of. their own, 
` their gender and number being usually determined by those 
of their substratum—ct. गुणवचनानां शब्दानामार्यंयतो लिङ्गवचनानि भवन्तिः ), and 
is veritably different from substance (Vol. II, p. 2॥7), 
According to the grammarians, words like Sukla ete. are 
expressive of both quality and the substratum of qualities 
( a3 afafa च वतन्ते ). 
Eternal Entities | 
Pataüjali? has not only atributed eternality to the Vedas 
and Sabda (Sphotu) alone but has also included the sky, 
heaven, space and time in the same category, According 
to the Naiyayikas, the earth, light, water and air are eternal 
in so far as their ultimate atoms are concerned, while the sky, 
time, mind, quarters and the soul are regarded to be 
permanent in their entirity Under the rule 4. 2, 3. 
Patañjali has expressly stated that both time and stars are 
permanent ( नित्ये कालनचब —vol II, p. 272). He arrives at the 
final stage of his arguments when he concludes that a thing 
where in the ultimate essence is not destroyed is also to be 
considered as permanent ( सदपि fast afweer न frewt—vol, I, p, 7). . 
Time l LES 
Time is said to be the ultimate substratum of the world 
( काली हि जगदाधारः ) ; it is indivisible, permanent, one and permea- 
ting the entire world. We can neither trace its origin nor 
divide it actually into parts. Things grow and perish in time, 
Pataiijali defines time? as that whereby the growth and decay 
of material objects-are perceived. The division of time into 


x Vol. II, p. 474- 2 Vol. III, p. 364—frarat:, नित्या एथिवी, नित्यमाकाशम्‌.। 
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day and night (months, years, cycles, ete.) is only an artificial 
process of calculation; it is by virtue of its conjunction 
with some action as the movement of the Sun! that we 
characterise some fixed amount of time as day and night. 
Pataiijali is scientifically accurate in his view that the 
movement of the Sun is the standard of our calculation with 
regard to the different divisions of time. 

In grammar we hear of mainly threefold division of time, 
namely, present, pasó and future, Both Katyayans and 
Patafijali have dealt at length with the question of time, 
specially with reference to the so-called ‘‘present time” 
( वर्तमानः कालः ), These discourses are perfectly. philosopbical and 
deserve to be followed carefully. Under the rule Pan. 3, 2, 
28, Katyayana has altogether five Varttikas dealing with 
the question of the division of time. Regarding the use of 
present tense, Katyiyana? states that 'Dhavani? (which is 
supposed to have been the older designation of present tense 
with the ancient grammarians) or Varttamana is used to 
indicate the continuity or non-accomplishment of action 
already begun (wevenftaw: ) But it is not the case, as the 
author continues, for there is no such thing as “present time.” 
Patafijali then gives the next Varttika to show that it will 
nob strengthen our position even if we restrict the use of 
'bhavant? to those cases of permanent continuation of action 
as are denoted by such examples as “mountains exist”, “ rivers 
are flowing," etc., because time, to speak the truth, does nob 
admit of any divisions, What is actually meant is this: We 
cannot cite the sentence “mountains do exist” as an example 
of present tense, inasmuch as the earth as well as the 
mountains are both supposed to be existing from eternity, 
and there is, moreover, no particular action whereby 
Varttamana might be denoted, As to the indivisibility of 


7 कया क्रियया? आदिव्यमत्या-४०]. I, p. 4०9. 
2 Vol II, p. i23, 
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time ( aafia: ), we generally explain Varttamüna! as what 
is opposite to both past and future, but the divisions of time 
such as- past. and future do not really exist, The word 
Varttamana isa relative term i.e. we explain Varttamana 
with refernce to past and future; and if there are no such 
divisions as past and future, the question of Varttamana does 
not arise at all (ef. Nyàya-Sutra?, 2. i. 29, 40). The answer is 
given by the following Varttikas. The instances (“we are 
reading,” “the mountains do exist") are really indicative of. 
present time, as they signify the beginning of action which 
-js not completed. We are allowed to speak of Varttamana. 


^." when the action is just begun but not completed. Another 


question of importànce is also raised here. An action, as 
Bhartrhari* clearly points out, consists of many. parts, or in 
other words, 87796, according to the grammatical ‘conception 
is an aggregate of actions. Nov, if this be so, we cannot. 
define Varttamana as denoting tho continuity of action, 
Patafijali® thus observes that a man while eating is some- 
times found to perform some other actions such as smiling, 
speaking and drinking, the continuity of the action (i, e, eating) 
being thus broken up by the intervention of other actions. ` 
"The answer is not far to seek. Pataiijali finally gives three 
examples (mountains do exist,’ “mountains will exist, and 
“mountains did exist") to explain the so-called divisions of 
time into present, past and future. ‘He has explained these 
eases by holding time to be the subsurabum of action. 

In this connection Pataiijali has quoted a number of verses 
either of his own creation or taken from some other treatises 
on philosophy. A rejoinder is here introduced : “There is no 


सूतभविध्यतप्रतिम्दन्दो वर्तमान: कालः, म चात भूतभविष्यन्तौ कालौ @—vol. H, p. 23« 
वर्तमानाभावः पततः पतितपतितव्यकालोपपत्ते:--तज्ाइत्तेमान: काली म विद्यते इति भाषः । 

सन्ति च कालविभागाः--४०।. II, p. 723. 
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such thing as “present time.”!? Because action that is finished 
. is past and that not yet finished (or undertaken) is future, but 
we cannot conceive of anything that is neither finished nor 
unfinished (there being no intermediate stage). The. sloka? 
: quoted below means as follows :—“The wheel. does not move 
` the arrow is not thrown, the rivers.do not flow to the sea 

the whole world is motionless, and there is no active agent 

-he who realises in this way is not really blind." Kaiyata has 
explained this verse from the standpoint of Yoga. : He is 
none but.a Yogin, he holds, who can practically, visualise a 
changeless phenomenon like this. A state of. motionlessness 
‘of this description is perceptible only by the Yogins while 
_they remain absorbed in self-reslisation. The Yoga-Sütra 
contains many such-accounts as to how by samyama in the 
Suns and other regions of the body one acquires various 
‘supernatural powers. Again, reference is made to the Yoga- 
Sutra by the expression “adfa वां वेदयन्ते विभावाः” which means that 
the Yogins are capable of having the knowledge of present, 
past and future (cf. Yoga-Sütra, 3. ]6-—परिणामवयसंयमादतीतानागतज्ानम्‌ ) 
by virtue of their meditation, Thus, Patsfijali has more than 
once shown his acquaintance with the Yoga system of 
thought. . The rest of the slokas quoted by Patañjali bears 
close resemblance to the Madhyamika-Karikas* of. Nagarjuna 
which also purports to deny the existence of ''present time," 
We have already referred to the fact that Pataiijali seems 
to have been conversant with the tenets of the Buddhist 
philosophy current in his time.. The early canonical texts 
of Pali literature contain the germs of many a philosophical 
doctrine which had developed into different systems of thought 
in a later period. 


i नालि aw मानः काल इति । 
न वत्त ते चक्रमिषुने पात्यते न स्यन्दन्ते सरितः सागराथ। कूटस्थोऽयं लोको न विचेष्टितालि 
wa पश्यति gear. f 
भुवनज्ञानं धूम daum-—Yoga-Sütra, 3. 26.. 
4 ARRA गन्ताच गन्तव्य' च न विद्यते--. 3I. 
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The Ny&ya philosophy has also devoted some five Sütras 
to the discussion of ‘‘ present time.” Gotama first introduces 
the arguments against the existence of Varttamana and 
. then finally gives his conclusion supporting it (see Nyāya- 
Sutras, 2, l. 39-43). It is to be noted that the Sütras 
enunciated by Gotama to refute the existence of.“ present 
time” are almost the same as are pre-supposed by the’ 
discourses of Patafijali 

In connection with the problem of differentiating gram 
matical genders, Patafijalit has hinted ab a point of 
philosophical interest, namely “nothing can remain (un- 
changed) in its own: state for a moment.” Everything 
is in a constant flux of. change. A thing either undergoes 
development or proceeds to destruction, bub never remains 
unmodified for any conceivable period of time.? This sounds 
exactly like the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness («wan ). 

. Petafijali has also quoted the important -tenet of Varsya- 
yani according to which all material objects, as a rule, are 
bound:to pass through six different stages of modifications, 
such as existence, growth, development, trausformation,. 
decay and destruction 

The Mahabhasya contains many other passages that 
` might be examined and put forward to show the range of 
Patafjali's knowledge in the domain of philosophy. But it 
is not possible to deal with them adequately within the 
short compass of these pages. 

Before concluding this.chapter we, have one word more: 
to say. We have seen above how Patafijali has testified his 
thorough acquaintance with the old school of Nyaya philo- 
sophy (ie. Gotama's Ny&ya-Sütra and other earlier works 
on the same branch). The new school of Nyàya, as founded 
by Gangesa, had riot, however, come into existence at the 
time of Patafijali. Buba minute study of the Mahabhisya 


7 a हीइ कयित्‌ खक्िन्नात्मनि मुद्नत्तमप्यवतिछते--४०) IT, p. 798, 
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with particular reference to its style will make it sufficiently 
clear that the peculiar phraseology of the Navya-Nyāya 
. made its first appearance in the Mahabhasya; The phraseo- 
logy of the Navya-Nyaya, though apparently too technical 
and abstruse, has the valuable qualities of scientific 
precision and economisation with regard to the use of words.. 
Patafijali found this style favourable for his philosophical 
discourses as the most scientific method of -expression, The 
following phrases वादर्घ्याचाच्छब्दाम, “ अविशिष्टलात्‌,” “ आहृतिग्रहणादनन्धलं भवति,” , 
"qu भवता हैतुब्य पदिषटोऽप्रतिपत्तिर्वोभयोस्तुल्यम्‌,? “ विकरणैव्य वहितलाप्नियमो न प्राप्नीति,? “ साधना-- 
भावादसत्यपि धालाधिकारे”? “xe हि शब्द खाभाविकी वानेकार्थता स्या दाचनिकौ वा” “शब्दान्यलाज्िज्ा- 
"Hen," are an indication how Patafijali has unconsciously made 
use of the peculiar style that was so much favoured. by 
the Naiyüyikas like Raghunatha, Jagadiga, Gadadhara 
and others, The Mahübh&sya, so to speak, shows the style of 
the Navya-Nyàga in the making. l i 

Patañjali has used some technical terms of the Nyaya 
philosophy, such as Anugama,! Samanadhikaranya,? Anany- 
atva,® Anaikatmya* and Vigayata,® etc, and has also referred 
to the “mutual non-existence” ( अन्यीन्याभाव) by the logical expres- 
sion-—aq खलु WaT च भेद: ue करोति. He has used the words 
Jati, Samánya and Akpti as denoting the class, the lasb one 
being applicable to both the form as well as to what is 
suggested by such form. Quite in agreement with the 
- Naiyayikas he states that the genus or class? (जाति) is not 
at all affected by the difference of individuals, and that it 
' exists permanently even when the individuals are all destroy- 
ed. Asa matter of fact; the individuals, such as cows, for 
instance, differ from one another in complexion and other 
qualities and are liable to death, but the genus i.e. ‘gotva’ 
is neither variable nor subjeet to destruetion. The gram- 
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matical conception of Jati is as follows: “Jati or class is 
characterised by the form" i, e. by the particular arrange- 
. ment of . physical structure ( आकृतिग्रहणा wf)! Elsewhere 
atafijali? holds that the destruction of individuals is not 
followed by that of the class. They. are distinctly separato 
entities ( अनेक आाव्माहेद्रव्यस्य च ) ; the class is one and’ eternal, while, 
the individual are many and perishable, Qunalities cannot 
exist apart from the substance which forms theic substratum 
and are consequently liable to perish when their substratum 
is destroyed, But such is not the case with the. class. 
Pataüjali has made. this point. clear under the Varttika’ 
ainda (vol, I, p. 247) Ps 

Patafijali- has. indirectly referred to the Arambha-vada 
and Parinüma-vüda in discussing the rules Pay, . 4. 22-90 
What he means to say is this :—In the expression—“Scor- 
pions grow from cowdung" we may take the scorpions 
either as modification (as Partndina of the Sankhyites) or as 
distinctly separate things from the cowdung (serra mga afa ) | 


(To be continued) 
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Buddhist Education in Pali and Sanskrit Schools 


The subject of Buddhist education is bound up with several 
still unsolved problems, bub i6 is possible to limit the subject by 
marking off some of those questions on which scholars are still 
much divided. One of these problems is the question of the 
locality or localities where those schools arose that established 
different forms of the writings held to be the word of Buddha, 
The most accessible of the works of these schools are the Pali 
, Canon, and Sanskrit works which contain Mahayana works 
as well as works of Hinayüna schools closely related to the 
Pali tradition 

There is an article on Buddhist education in Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion aud Ethics, but for the earlier 
period it confines itself entirely to the reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims, that is to say, it is entirely silent about the thousand 
years after the death of Buddha, during which all the various 
forms of the Canon had become fixed, and. when the education 
and instruction described by the Chinese pilgrims had been 
established for centuries, Yet there is considerable evidence 
‘both external and internal to show what the educational 
methods were 

We do not need to ask how much the earliest Buddhism 
borrowed from other schools, Windisch’s article on Brahmin © 
influence on Buddhism shows how little is really known 
about the actual movements in the earliest period.! Windisch 
points out thab brahmins who entered the Order would bring 
their knowledge and literary practices with them. Our 
present question is what this knowledge and literary practice 
was after it had become assimilated and established in 
Buddhist institutions. l 


I In dwfsátae E, Kuhn gewidmet, München, 39:6. 
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Besides the Pali Canon a considerable body of literature 


in Sanskrit of several schools is known. Most of it has been - 


described in the catalogues of  Rajendralal Mitra? and 
Bendall,? and the most important parts have been published. 
Works thnt survive only in Tibetan and Chinese are also now 
becoming more accessible, The earliest stage of literary 
‘activity may be called that of systematisation. It must be 
mentioned here,.that current views as to its significance are 
too divergent to make it possible to say anything that. may 
` claim to be final, 

` There is-a view still current in the West, which supposes 


that.the orthodox Buddhist holds the Scriptures to exist , 
now in the form in which they were uttered by Buddha, and - 
as recited at the first Council. The Buddhist accounts of. 


the Councils may not harmonise with the demands of modern 
historical criticism, but they contain nothing so unhistorical 
as that, Buddhaghosa knew as well as we do that the Canon 
contains much that is not the direct word of Buddha. He 
expressly refers to that which was recited and that which 
was not recited at the first Council. Throughout the com- 
mentaries we find notes on passages that are said to have 
' been added by one of the Councils. Not only have we Suttas 
that are said to have been given by disciples after the death of 
Buddha, but Buddhaghosa quotes a verse which says that 
out of 84,000 suttas 2,000 were uttered by bhikkhus.* The 
whole of the Middesa is attributed by the commentator 
thereon to Sariputta 


On the other hand there has often been a less. excusable ~ 


t Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta, 7882 
. 2 Catalogue of the, Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Cambridge, 7883 
3 Vin. Com, i, I8, l 
4 Ib, i, 29 
5 The commentator on Th. I, 527 quotes Nd. I, r43 (Bhagi va 
Bhagavā) and attributes it to Sāriputta (Dhammasenāpati) 
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uncritical attitude among Western scholars, againsb which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has recently made a vigorous protest, 

“When believers in the Hast and historians in the West 
will come up out of the traditional attitude, when we shall not 
hear church-editing called Buddhavacanam and thought of as 
Gotama-vacanam—when we shall no. more read: ‘The 
Buddha laid down this and denied that, but ‘the Bud- 
dhist church did so'—then we shall ab last be fit to try to 
pull down super-structure and seek for the man."! The fact 
of this editing, which is recognised both by Buddhist com- 
mentators and . modern critics, implies a stage of literary 
activity, of which we know nothing as to actual details. Not 
. only are there the variously classified compilations of the 
| Anguttara and Samyutta, but the Digha and Majjhima show 
‘much elaboration also. The former is in three vaggas, and 
the first vagga, although it deals with such various subjects 
as the sixty-two heresies, caste, sacrifice, brahmin ritual, and 
miraculous powers, has been given an appearance of unifor- 
mity by the insertion in each sutta of the document known 
as the silas. The Wajjhima is classified in much more detail 
and with more reference to the subject-matter iu fifteen 
vaggas, The whole of the Pali Canon in fact shows evidence 
of the same careful classification. . 

What this stage of Buddhist study really implied cannot 
be properly answered until we know more about the corres- 
ponding arrangements of those forms of the Canon belonging 
‘to contemporary schools that are extant in the Chinese, 
Very divergent views are at present held, as by Prof. . 
Keith and Prof. R, O. Franke, There can be little doubt 
that the system of arrangement is earlier than the record- 
ing of the Canon in writing, and that the chief motive was to . 
serve as a help to the memory. We find examples of 


- ı Majjhima Index, p. vi E 
2 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy ; Franke, ntvod. to his translation of 
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commentary already incorporated in the suttas, but the first 
- distinct evidence of material intended for definite instruc- 
tion is found in the Middesa, Much of the matter of this work 
is also found in Abhidharma works and in the verbal com- , 
mentary of the Vinaya, and it will be convenient to take the 
Niddesa first 
As is well known this work is a commentary on the fourth 
and fifth sections of the Sutta-nipata, together with a com- 
mentary of the same nature on the Khaggavisdna-sutta, which 
is found in the first section, The matter of which. it eon- 
sists can be divided into three types : 
(7) Portions of doctrinal commentary on important words 
in a style similar to the portions of commentary occasionally 
found in the suttas. The matter and often the language is 
drawn from the suttas, and in addition illustrative passages 
from the suttas are frequently quoted direct, and in the case 
of prose quotations regularly introduced by the words, vutiam 
pi ketam Bhagavatéa. Verse quotations, which sometimes 
appear to be non-canonical, are more frequently adduced 
without any mention of the source. In the case of verse 844, 
the Niddesa simply adopts as its commentary a whole sutta 
from §. iii, 9, which consists of a commentary on that verse. 
(2) Concise definitions of individual words, such as, sappo 
vuccati ahi, asanam vuccati yattha nisidanti, The matter of 
this portion sometimes corresponds with such definitions in the 
- verbal commentary of the Vinaya 
(8) It is in the third type that the most characteris- 
ic feature of the Niddesc is seen. This consists of lists 
of synonyms of the word commented on. Sugh lists are not 
‘used to explain thé meaning of a word in a particular context 
They are. repeated in the same form wherever the word 
ecurs, and were evidently intended to be learnt in the same 
way as the more modern kosa. In the case of the verbs the 
synonyms often consist of all the possible compounds of the 
same verb, yutto, payutto, ūyutto, samayulto, sampayutto ; 
vedhati, pavedhati, sampavedhatt. In the case of important 
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words all the various synonyms, evidently drawn from the 
scriptures, are given in long lists, The result is that some. 
of the synonyms are often unintelligible apart from the con- 
text in the sutta from which they are taken. In a long list 
of synonyms of tapha (Nd. I, 8) sibbint ‘sewer’ occurs, and the 
reason for this is seen from A. iii, 899 ; Sn, 040, where it is 
an epithet of tankā, and from where it has no doubt been 
taken, .Among the synonyms of sad@ (Nd. I, 8) occurs 
(vici. This.is evidently due to analysing it as a-vici. without - 
a wave’, and hence ‘continuous.’ Vammiko as one of the 
synonyms of kaya comes from the parable of the ant-hill in 
M. i, 42 

Much of this is.also found in the Abhidhamma books, but 

in the Middesa it is used as general matter applied to passa- 

ges for which it was not immediately intended. Some of the 
correspondences are as follows : chando Nd. I. 2= Dhs, 097, 
, Vbh. 374 ; tassa Nd, I, 2=Vbh, 393 ; mano, piti, Nd. I, 8= 
Dhs. 6, 9; tanh@ Nd. I, 8=Dhs. I059 ; sati Nd. I, .0— Pug. 

. 25 ; macchariya Nd, I, 97 = Dhs. i22, Pug. I9 ; paiiia Nd. I,- 
44, 77 = Pug. 25, Dhs. 6; maya Nd. I, 79- Pug. 9; gantia 
Nd. I, 98 Dhs. 85 ; kodha Nd. I, 25=aghato Dhs. Il54,. 
cf. Pug. I8; sttheyya Nd. I, 8955 Pug, 9 ; hits Nd. I, 8504 ++ 

Dhs: I0 

Minor differences occur, and in som? cases quite different 
treatment, cf. puthujjana. Nd. I, 46 and Pug. 2. There is 
& triple division of puccha Nd. 339 with no reference to the 
fourfold division of D. iii, 229, Dhs. Mahavyut, 85. 

The verbal commentary on tho Vinaya is less developed 
than: either the Niddesa or the Abhidhamma works. lt is 
occupied with explaining words concisely, in a given context. 
without lists of synonyms 

. This shows a system; for learning the vocabulary of the 
Canon, and for explaining archaic forms, but no further gram- ~ 
matical teaching occurs apart from the description of certain 
terms as particles. Addha ti ekamsavacanam (with seven 
other synonms for ekamsavacanam) ; nā ti patikkhepo, Even 
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such a sand'i as iccáyasmü is not resolved into itj, but iccd 
is separated and explained like all such particles as padasan- 
dhi, padasamsaggo, padaparipuri, akkharasamavüyo, vyaiijana- 
silitthotà. 

In the Niddesa we thus have direct evidence of a general 
system of instruction applied to & definite work, consisting 
of interprétation, doctrinal teaching and in the verbal exposi- 
. tions the beginnings of grammar, The Abhidhamma books and 

related works like the Patisambhidamagga give other traces 
of its existence, It appears to be this system which is: 
expressly referred to in the Widdesa (I, 234) and other places 
as the four kinds of analysis (patisambhida) : the analysis of 
meanings (attha), of conditions (dhamma), of grammatical 
analysis (nirutti), and clearness of insight (patibhana).* 

The Nirutti of the Niddesa is of the kind that we should 

expect to exist when Pali was a living language. All the 
" grammatical analysis that was required was a knowledge of. 
those words in the. Scriptures that had become obsolete, 
and the explanation of unusual grammatical forms by means 
of the current expression. The method was not confined 
` to the Pali tradition, as we find the same four divisions called 
pratisaqwida in the Mahavasty (iii, 82I) and pratisamvit in 
the Mahavyutpatti (8), and this nirutti method has reacted 
on the style of the later sütras. 

The practice of learning off strings of synonyms might be 
expected to influence the style of those who passed through 
such a course of instruction, We appear to find an instance of 
it when Buddhaghosa? this describes an earthquake: ayam 
mahapathavi... kampi samkampi sampakampi. sampavedhi. 


. I They are also found in a sutta (A, ii, 60) which is attributed 
like the Middesa itself to S&riputta. It probably belongs to the same 
stratum of scholarship. The Abhidhamma statement of patzsambhida 
in Vbh, ch. xi is discussed by Mrs. Rhys Davids in the Points of Con- 
troversy, pp. 377 ff. ; cf Ps. i, 88, 

2 Vin. com. I,.30. 
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Here we have the same. series of compounds as we find 
repeatedly in the Niddesa, and Buddhaghosa is only using 
an earlier phraseology. It appears not only in the later 
commentators but also in Sanskrit and especially Mahayana 
works, In several of these a standing description of an earth- 
quake occurs, The synonymous verbs kamp- vidh- cal- kgubh- 
are given, followed by ray and garj and each is expanded 
into compounds, with pra and sampra.* If this stood alone, it 
might be taken merely as the verbosity of a particular author, 
but there are other instancés, and they often correspond with 
series of synonyms in the Niddesa, The Middesa has sakkaroti 
garukaroti minets pujeti. The Avadana-sataka p. 8 exactly 
corresponding has satkrto gurukrto münitah pujitab. The 
Mahàvostu has.the same adding arcitak. In Mahayana works 
this is expanded, being preceded by guraskrtak and followed 
by arcitah and apacayitak (Saddh-pund. 5; Karunapund. 2). 
Similarly the latter sūtra has the series harsaniya tosaniya 
prasidaniya avalokaniya prahladaniya manojüa, All the 
synonyms thai we find need not have arisen from the method 
that we find in the Widdesa, . Some of them were doubtless 
‘incorporated from old texts, but. the practice of compiling 
such lists is certain from what we find in the Niddesa, and 
the correspondences in the lists makes it probable that there 
was intercourse between different schools and common methods 
of teaching,? . 

Among Mahayana works there are two compendiums which 
have some relation to the Middesa. The Dharmasamngraha 
is a compilation of terms, but it is mainly doctrinal. The 
Mahavyutpatti was evidently intended for grammatical instruc- 
tion as well, It gives the complete declension of vpisa (20), 
epithets of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and their qualities, 
synonyms of the teaching and names of sections (66), epithets 


I Lal. v,449; Karunapund. 3; Mahavyut. IST, 
2: It may be noticed that the term #¢vdeéa is frequent in Mahayana 
sütras, 
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of Nirvana (95), terms of salutation (97), synonyms of tugta 
‘and raudra (l45-6), synonyms of sativa (207) almost corres- 
ponding with Nd, I, 2, miscellaneous adjectives (223), a long 
list of all the stock words and phrases that occur in a siitra 
(244), and a list of diseases (284), which only partially corres- 
ponds with that in Nd. I, I7, Much of this is nirukti in 
the sense of the Pali n?rutté 

At present there is no: general agreement as to where , 
the Pali language as we know it developed. It is usually 
.. agreed that the oldest works in verse show traces: of having 


"'. been composed. in a different dialect, The natural ‘conclusion 


is that the canonical works were preserved in à monastery . 
or closely related group. of monasteries, where a different 
dialect was spoken, and where the original dialect of the. 
texts was entirely effaced, except so far as metrical facts 
compelled the preservation of special forms. Doubtless .thts 
Pali language that we know was at first a living and spoken 
‘language, but.in the course of centuries, say from ‘the time 
of Asoka to the end of the second. century a. D, it would - 
come to be as ‘much a learned language as’ Sanskrit,’ The . 
fact of the. Niddesa itself seems to show that this Pali WAS. 
then a current language, but that nirutti, grammatical analysis, 
was becoming necessary for the interpretation of the texts. 
Nothing profitable can ‘be said about''the earliest date at 

which the Niddesa may be put. Any such theory would. 
only tell us that a work of that name existed, but the . 
occurrence of a geographical term in any particular passage - 
would oniy allow us to infer the date of that passage. We 

can see from its different forms and readings that it under- 
went changes and received additions, and in the case of a 
work used continuously for instruction this would be inevitable. 
Its application of Abhidhamma material for a general purpose 
seems to show that it is later than the Abnidhamma books, . 
and its reference to one of the Alexandrias ( Allasanda) founded 
after the Greek invasion, to Bengal, Burma, aud Java, would 

suggest that it became established and was used as a text- 
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book during the first two centuries B, 0. It has no reference 
to tha pàramità, and although it gives the 37 constituents 
of enlightenment, it does not use the term bodhipakkhika- 
dhamma, 2s 

In the case of the literature of the Sanskrit schools we 
can draw further information concerning the materials and 
methods of education. The works are much later than the 
Niddesa. They refer frequently to writing, and the mention 
_in the Mahavyutpattt of Kaniske and Asvaghosa puts this 
. work later than the first century A. D., but it is probably two 
or three centuries later than this, as it contains evidence of 
contact with Greek astrology. The dates usually assigned 
to the chief texts range from the second to the seventh century. 
The four methods of analysis with «iruktó are preserved, but 
we may infer from the fact that. the language was Sanskrit 
and from the production of a kavya like the Buddhacarita in 
the first century a, ». that grammar was a fully developed 
study. 

Wherever the texts of this literature originated, we can 
. atleast assume from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
that down to the seventh century Magadha was the chief 
district of their study.! Mr. J. N, Samaddar in his interest- 
ing account of the monasteries of Nàlanda, Vikramasila (east 
of Bhagalpur) and Odandapura (Bihar) calls them universities, 
and draws several remarkable parallels. with these modern 
institutions. The proposing of hard questions by the keeper 
of the gate at Naland& becomes matriculation, The teaching 
is said to have been both tutorial and professorial. The 
Master of the Law is taken to be the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the writing up of the names of famous scholars over the 
gates is compared to the granting of diplomas, 

This is what is inferred from Hiuen Tsiang, but it is 


I The vihàra of Vikramasila is mentioned in the colophon of 
one Ms, (Mitra, p. 229), and according to Mr. Samaddar Nalanda occurs 
(Glories of Magadha, p. i04 ff). 
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I-tsing who describes the actual studies. From Prof. 
Takakusu's account it appears that grammar was based entire- 
ly on works of brahminieal schools, the Sutras of. Panini, the 
Kasikà of Jayaditya, the Mahabhasya of Patafijali, and three 
works by Bhartrhari. It is not clear from this whether the. 
Sutras were those of Panini in their original form, but. Panini 
was certainly known to the Buddhists. He is mentioned 
in the Lankavatara-sttra, and Taranatha in his history ° 
tells a wonderful story of his acquirement, of grammatical 
science, The chief form however ii: which the Paninean 
grammar was studied by these schools appears to have been 
Candragomin’s Candravyakaraga, which is put at the beginning 
of the seventh century. This is the only grammar which 
is mentioned in Bendall’s list along with commentaries on 
it, chiefly that of Anandadatta, and in the Tanjur the gram- 
matical works as given by Csoma are either Candragomin’s 
work or others still later 

The Niddesa also shows the beginnings of lexicography, 
and its continuation appears in the Dharmasomgraha and 
Mahavyutpatti. Its full development is seen in the Amara- 
kosa of Amarasimha, who was a Buddhist himself, -Ibis not 
mentioned by I-tsing, and Winternitz puts it between the 
sixth and eight centuries, There are several copies of it in 
‘Bendall’s list, and it is also in the Tanjur. 

Apart from philosophy, which formed part of the doctrinal . 


I Ch. 34. ed, Takakusv. 

2 Dr. B. C. Law has pointed out in Buddhaghosa a passage 
reminscent of Panini, V. 2, 93. It may be asked whether this comes 
directly from Panini or from some adaptation, but it certainly corres- 
ponds much more closely with Panini than with the corresponding 
stitra and vrtti of Candragomin, IV. 2, 97. The Pali grammar of 
Kaccayana is later than Buddhaghosa and belongs to the literature. 
of Ceylon. Later works, says Geiger, follow the models of Sanskrit 
grammar and lexicography slavishly, and apply their system mechani- 
cally to Pali. Geiger, Pali Lit, und Sprache; Franke, Gesch, und. 
Krit, der einheim. Pili-grammatik, 
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teaching, two important secular subjects are medicine and 
astronomy. That medicine must have been studied early we 
know from the Vinaya, as the sixth chapter of the Maháavagg» 
is devoted to medicines and surgery. I-tsing mentions cikits’- 
vidya, but there is nothing in the surviving literature to 
indicate that it ever became an independent study. He does 
not mention jyotisa among the vidyàs, and ibis clear that as 
astrology was an integral part of astronomy and the chief 
motive of its study, the latter science could not be expected 
to flourish so long as Buddhism forbade interpretation of the 
stars (e. g. Sn. 927 and Nd. I, 887).! Ib came in when the 
practice of astrology revived. The only astronomical work 
mentioned in Mitra’s list is a tiki on the Jain work Suryapraj- 
ñapti. Among the Buddhist fragments from Central Asia 
edited by Hoernle is an astrological work which shows that 
it is based on Greek astrology, and that Buddhism had come 
to adopt astrological practices. There is also evidence ef 
Greek influence in the list of the nine planets in Mahdvyut. 
64, The first seven of them beginning with Aditya are in the 
order of the days of the week, and this order, which depends 
on an elaborate assignment of a planet to each of the 24 
hours of the day, came from Greece. ? 

It is certain that the monasteries of Magadha were . the 
chief places where this Sanskrit literature was studied, and 
probably also the region of its origin. It represents the 
product of several schools and shows certain relations with 
Pali works. But the views of scholars concerning the district 
where Pali, as we know it, originated are so divergent that 


I The knowledge of astronomy among the Buddhists has been 
treated in the writer’s article Sun, Moon, and Stars (Buddhist) in 
Hastings’ Ency, of Rel. and Ethics. 

2 The Ptolemaic order of the planets is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon. The lord of the first hour of Sunday 
is the Sun, of the second hour Venus, and soon. This makes the 
Moon the lord of the first hour of Monday, and so on throughout 
the week, 


I. H, Q. SEPTEMBER, I926 ' 64 
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it is impossible to do more than draw attention toa problem 
still in need of solution; It is the question not of the 
original language of. Buddha and his first disciples, but of the 
Pali of Ceylon. The Pali of the time of Buddhaghosa was 
no living language, except:in so far as ib may have been. 
‘learnt and. used within each monastery. The commentaries 
of that time were translations and adaptations in Pali of 
those already existing in Singhalese, The traces of an earlier 
dialect surviving in the Canon may be survivals of the dialect 
-in which it existed when it:was taken to Ceylon, But-it is- 
the Pali as used by “Buddhaghosa which the -Singhalese 
tradition calls Magadhi.!' The view that Pali really was the ` 
language of Magadha is generally rejected, and various 
attempts to fix. the district in India where Pali developed 
‘have been made on the assumption that it must have been - 
somewhere else than Magadha 
Oldenberg sought: it in South India, probably in the 
kingdoms of the Andhras or Kalingas,? According to Prof 
R. O. Franke its original home was in a district somewhere 
in the middle to the west of the Vindhya mountains, ‘“Accord- 
ingly it is not impossible, though naturally a pure supposition, 
that the city- of Ujjen, which evidently had become a centre . 
of culture comparatively early, also formed the centre of: the 
dialect-area of literary Pali”. This was also the view of 
Westergaard and E, Kuhn, which Oldenberg expressly reject- 
ed. Sir George Grierson holds that “we have a strong reason 


i Buddhaghosa was told to go and translate the Atthakathd into’ 

Magadhinam nivutti, Mhvs. p. 2. (Turnour), quoted by Dr. B. C 
Law, The life and work of Buddhaghosa, p. 75 
l 2 Vinaya, Introd, pl. . 

3 Pāli und Sanskrit, p. ı38. By literary Pali Dr, Franke merely 
means the Pāli as generally understood. The reason is that he uses 
the general term Pāli to include the spoken Aryan languages of the ` 
whole of sub-Himalayam India and Ceylon ; ib. p. vi. There is nothing 
to be said against the terminology except that it has not won .general 
acceptance, and that scholars still call these languages Prakrit, 
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for concluding that literary Pali is the literary form of the 
Magadhi language, the then koine of India, asit was spoken and 
as it was used as 8 medium of literary instruction in the Taksa- 
sila University. .The-conclusion of Rhys Davids was that 
. “Buddhism bon in Nepal, received the garb in. which we now 
know it in Avanti, in the far West of India,” and he held that 
this was nearer to the other view “so often put forward as 
convenient that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that its 
original tongue was Magadhi.”? These are the results of thirty: 
years of research. l 
Geiger has taken the unpopular course of holding that 
the tradition of the Chronicles and commentaries is the 
true one, and that what: they call  Māgadbī is Magadhi.® 
Oldenberg's statement that. “it is certain that the Pali lan- 
guage is not the Mazadbt language”, merely means that it is 
not the language of the Asokan inscriptions. There 3s not . 
‘slightest reason why the texts of the Canon should have been 
adapted to the spoken language of the time of Asoka, It is far 
more likely that the dialect of the texts had already begun to 
form a sacred language , and we know that there was a rule 
. in the Vinaya saying that the monks were to learn the word 
of Buddha in its own grammar or dialect, anwjanitmi bhikkhave 
sukiya niruttiyà buddhavacanam pariyapunitum, and Buddha- 
ghosa understands this as meaning in the Magadhi language. 
‘ It is true that this sentence bas been understood against both 
grammar and tradition in a quite opposite sense, but this does 
not now need discussion, 
The latest attempt to solve the question has been made 
by Dr. M, Walleser,* whe also decides for Magadha, but it 
cannot be said that within the space of twenty-four pages he 


I Commemorative Essays presented to Sir, R. 6, Bhandarkar, 
p. I23. 

2 Cambridge History of India, r. 87. 

3 Pali Litteratur und Sprache, p. .3. 

4 Sproche und Heimat des Pali-Kanons, Heidelberg, ro24. 
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has done justice to the arguments of his predecessors, He . 
further prejudices his own case by asserting that Pali means 
not the body of sacred texts but the language in which they ` 
were composed. However, his evidence for. the phrase pāli- 
Dhàsgü rests merely on Childers, and ignores such decisive 
passages as that of the Mahavamsa referred to above, and 
thus translated by Dr, B. C. Law: “The Pali (text of the 

ripitaka) only (pa@limattam) has been brought over here 
The Ceylon commentary is current among the people of 
Ceylon, Please go there and study it, and then translate 
it into Magadhi (magadhanam mruttiyd parattehi)"! But 
Dr. Walleser has certainly made the claims of Magadha more 
`- probable, and it may be hoped that deeper investigation of 
the geographieal question . will lend to the establishing of 
further links in the history of Buddhist scholarship 


E. J. Tnowas 


I Life and Work of Buddhaghosa. p.. 74. 


Mahabharata Philosophy —Moksadharma | 


. This paper is confined to a study of.the Moksadharma 
section of the i2th book of the Mahabharata as it contains 
diszussions which throw much light on the nature of philo- 
-sophie speculation in the Epic.. The very -setting of the 
book has a philosophic bearing, Yudhisthira has lost many 
of his kinsmen in the Great War and has accordingly become 
dejected. He asks Bhisma, who is now sleeping on a bed of . 
arrows (ara-talpa) to explain to him the highest ideal of life?, 
higher than either of the two, Raja-dharma and Apad-dharma, 
which he has already described to him 
. The Mokgadharma is not however the only philosophic 
section in the Epic, The Sanatsujatiya of the fifth book 
(chapters 40-45), the Bhazavad-gità of the sixth (chapters 25- 
42), and the Anugità of the fourteenth (chs. 6-5I) are other 
important philosophical sections. Barring the Gita, the Moksa- 
dharma is the most important of them. It presents the 
characteristic variety of philosophical views of the age 
The philosophie importance of this section is also admitted 
by all scholars? and attested by the fact that Sankara, who 
quotes? only sparingly from what falls outside theVedic litera- 
ture, has several quotations from it, for instance, in his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gità 


I Mbh, XII, i74. I 

2 Keith and Hopkins draw their conclusions on the “Epic Philo 
sophy” from the materials of this section. Cf. Hopkins, The Great 
Epic, pp. 85-.90; Keith, The Sáünkhya System, pp. 29-53. Deussen 
also attempted to investigate epic philosophy first by collecting together 
and translating this section along with the others. Vijfianabhiksu 
quotes profusely from this section.in his commentaries on the Sankhya 
Sütras and the Yoga Sütras 


3 XII, 778 (38), 77 (25), 208 (£7), 24 (7), 245 (42) 
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The process by which the Bharata underwent transforma- 
tion and grew into its present size through additions and 
alterations indicates the general nature of its philosophy. 
A. book, a national Epic, that fell into the hands of poets 
and scholars that lived between 500 s. c. and 200 a. n. cannot 
claim to possess a single system of philosophy. If it were 
the work of a single author or at least of a single school and 
remained unaltered by later poets, we could have expected 
such a thing in the epic. For a system means a consistent 
whole, It is “an association of thoughts which collectively be- 
long to and are dependent on a single centre. A system has 
therefore an individual-author, whether he has himself origi- 
_nated the thoughts brought together in the system, or has only. 

adjusted to one another and welded into a consistent’ whole 
imperfect thoughts derived from’ without.” The Epic that 
has absorbed into it the thoughts of many centuries cannot’ 
claim to contain a system, Not only words.and phrases, but 
whole lines and the ideas of different systems have been inter- | 
polated into it | 
All scholars, who have attempted to define.the nature of 
the philosophy of the Epic, have admitted it to contain an 
eclectic teaching. Garbe believes it to be an amalgamation 
of the Vedantism of the Upanisads and the Bhagavata religion 
with an independently developed S&nkhya. Keith defines it 
to be a confused mass of ideas representing various schools of 
thought. It isa world of chaos out of which it is impossible 
to deduce a system, It is a conglomeration of different 
systems and the only peculiarity is its theistic tinge. Deussen 
attempted to define the Epic philosophy in his ‘Four philoso- 
phical texts of the Bharata,’ as representing the transitional 
stage of thought, the philosophy of the Epic age, midway bet 
ween the Vedic and the Classical epochs, during which period 
. there took place a transition from the Idealism of the Upa- 
' nigads to the Realism of the classical Sankhya. Historically 
speaking the Epic must represent a transitional stage of 
thought. But that does: not preclude us from defining its 
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philosophy as eclectic, especially as it has received so many 
additions in. the course of ages 

Besides the Idealism of the U panisads, there existed the 
schools of Càrvàka, The Upanisads themselves, either singly 
or as a whole, did not present single system of thought 
During the long period of transition from the early Upani- 
sads to the Mahabharata, Indian thought was in a state of 
turmoil There were many currents and  cross;ourrents 
running against one another. It has been said that free 
. speculations in the east of the Midland: were mostly atheistic 
and later on culminated in such systems as Buddhism and 
Jainism, in the West there developed a theistic system with 
& personal God, and in the Midland, throve the doctrine of : 
the Upanigads. And nearly-all these types of thought are 
found in the Epic making its teaching miscellaneous in 
character, Tho authors of the work, whoever they might 
be, have not attempted a deliberate selection of the philo- 
Sophie material with a definite system in view. They have 
collected together those halfphilosophie and half-narrative 
‘Itibasa-samvadas’ which were current at the time among 
the people and which had a bearing on the ‘Mokga-dharma’. 
The first point to be noted therefore is that the Moksadarma 
does not contain any single doctrine either fully systematised 
or in the process of systematisation, It is to be taken as a 
more or less heterogeneous collection of many doctrines known 
at the time, even after making sufficient allowance for inter- 
:polations that certainly have crept into the work during the 
long period of its growth 

Under the circumstances, the only thing we can do is to 
analyse the teaching as it is found. into its various elements: 
While the whole teaching can be characterised in no definite 
^ way either as Vedanta or Sankhya, or something like it, the 
elements of it generally fall, as will be seen, under one or 
other of the commonly known varieties of Indian thought. 
This 'non-deseript character, however, applies only. to the 
metaphysical side of the teaching. There is another side, ‘viz., 
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the practical, which readily admits of being definitely descri- 
bed, From this side we may say that there is even a certain 
measure of consistency in the teaching of the section, This 
consistent teaching is asceticism “a fact which greatly in- 
fluenced and gave a particular shape to Indian religion”. 
The asceticism that is taught ‘is, no doubt, not precisely the 
same everywhere. There are differences of greater or less im- 
portance in details, But yet as asceticism, itis one. The 
Moksa-dharma indeed begins with the exposition of the 
. ascetic theory of life in answer to the question of the dejected 
Yudhisthira 
But there is also a comparatively minor current of thought 
viz., theism. It is prominent only in the dialogue between 
Mrtyu and Prajapati and in the  Nürüyaniya section of the 
- book and there it becomes more conspicuous than asceticism 
itself. In the Nariyaniya teaching especially, asceticism is 
absorbed into the theistic teaching and appears in some form 
as one of its elements. Elsewhere, however, theism emerges 
to the surface only occasionally and asceticism is the regular 
teaching 
Asceticism on the one hand and theism on the other are 
both in harmony with the popular character of the Epic. 
On apriori grounds we can easily see why these two as 
“theories appeal to the common people. But this is not all. 
"There is also historical evidence for concluding that they did 
so. appeal to the people about the time when the Bharata was 
composed, Asceticism began as.a reaction against the ritual- 
ism already found in the late Mantras and underwent further 
elaboration in the Brahmana period, The Brahmanas were entire- 
ly concerned with the sacrifice. The religion they promulgated 
was the religion of the ‘priests’ and not of the common people. 
This religion of the sacrifice became developed to such an 
extent that sacrifice by itself was regarded as possessing 
some mystical potency. The ideas of sacrifice in the abstract - 
which: appears in some of the Brahmans. pushed the cere- 
monial gods themselves into obscurity and even the materials 
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used in the sacrifice became objects of adoration. There was 
nothing, neither idea nor action, which had not some connection 
with sacrifice. In fact sacrifice was considered the essence 
. of the whole world. This religion had no intimate connec- 
tion with the life of the common people. The conservative 
spirit of the priestly class and the caste duties made it impos- 
sible for the non-priestly class to perform any sacrifice with- 
out the assistance of a priest. Accordingly in sacrifice, hired 
priests played an active part, while the sacrificer only a passive 
one. This meant that the ordinary man had no way to exert 
himself in religious affairs, and feel and live the ideal life, 
But ‘a religious man will always desire to exert himself for the 
attainment of perfection according to the light that is given 
to him,’ Asceticism came as a boon to the common people. 
It appears to have first originated among the liberal section 
‘of the. Brahmanas and adopted wholesale in later times by 


"the common people. The liberal Brahmana thought that by 


ascetic practices he could attain ends desirable for himself 
as the priest would get by sacrifice, Accordingly a clear 
distinction was made between the two methods, and asceticism 
in some form or other stood in opposition to the hieratic 
religion, In this. connection, it is pertinent to quote what 
Dr, Winternitz says about the existence in Indian literature 
of the two opposing elements of thought : “Now, I believe, 
that this Parivr&jaka or Sramana or Ascetic literature has 
been preserved to us to a much greater extent than Leumann ` 
thought. It is to be chiefly found in the didactic parts 
of the Mahabharata and occasionally also in the Puranas," 
This Ascetic literature is partly pre-Buddhistic and traces 
of it are already found in the Upanigads, partly contem- 
poraneous with Buddhist and Jaina literature.. If there 
had not been two different representatives of intellectual 
and spiritual life in India, how could we explain the 
constant occurrence of the phrase, Sramanas and Brah- 
manas in the Buddhist sacred texts, of Samana-bambhana 
in Asoka's inscriptions, and the distinctions, Megasthenes 
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. makos between Brahmanas and Sramanas (Brahmanai and 
Sarmanai).” : a 
The theism of the Nàr&yaniya, again, is eveutually to be 
traced to a reaction against the speculative absolutism of 
the Upanisada. Epic theism partly goes back to the mono- 
theism of the late mantras and so far it is a natural develop- 
: ment of the old belief, For, at the close of the Brahmana 
period, Prajapati became the highest and the only God, 
and on the rise of new Vedic gods like Visnu, Rudra, and 
Narayana high in the esteem, he gradually lost his position, 
Visnu and later; Narayana, became the supreme. god-head 
of this Vedic monotheism. Epic theism reflects both the 
positions of Prajapati. In the Mrtyu-Prajaipati dialogue, 
for instance, Prajapati is the highest god. He has been 
there described as the ‘Lord of the Universe’ and as the 
‘God of gods,’ bestowing booris upon a minor god, Sthanu, 
and deputing the goddess Mrtyu (Death) to carry on his own ` 
work of destruction-on earth (256, 20-2] ; 257, 7-20). 
But in the Narayaniya it is Narayana or Visnu (for both 
have already been identified) is the supreme god; and 
Prajapati who is no other than Brahman is a ‘Creature’ of 
Narayana. This theism of the Visnu or Narayana cult was 
amalgamated with the well-developed theism of the Vasudeva 
cult and the result is ‘the theism of the Narayaniya. This 
theism, may be represented as a reaction against ritua- 
lism, for, it stands opposed to the religion of the sacrifice, 
which made sacrifice more important than the God or gods 
to whom ib was offered. But in the main it.is the result of 
.^ reaction against the abstract teaching of the earlier Upa- 
` nisads. 3 ' 

An examination of the material that has been worked 
up into the Moksadharma shows that the Epic was mainly 
intended to appeal to the common people. The. larger part 
of it is in the nature of legends and stories. probably. current 
for a long time among the common people. The stories, 
which are in the form of dialogues, samvüdas, are almost 
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always described as ‘Ithihāsas implying thereby their anti- 
quity (cf. I&hihàsam purātanam,) and suggesting that cur- 
. rency among the people was the only guarantee for their 
genuineness: Sometimes they are described as Gità or 
‘Song,’ (cf. Manki Gita, Pingala Gita, Bodhya Gita), which 
' points to the fact that there were metrical statements or 
songs which enshrined a religious or philosophie doctrine . 
suggested by deep experience in life, Sueh halfnarrative 
-and half-philosophie dialogues are also found in the Upanisads 
and the Tripitaka, These two elements, forming the chief 
stuff of the Epic, suggest its popular origin in the ballads 
which were recited by the common people at the religious 
or secular festival. It also implies a contrast with the 
seripbural teaching which had a different source. While the | 
latter quotes. scripture for its authority, the former, an old 
. Gita or Ttihàsa for its support 
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Rasatala or the Under-World 
QV 

The Raksas or Ráksasas and the Yaksas are said to 
be the descendants of Ka$yapa by his wife Khasi.’ Ravana, 
in his expedition to Ras&tala, killed Vidyujjihva, the husband 
of his sister Sirpanakha, who is mentioned as a 
Rakgasas Rākşasī.? The Rakgasas evidently derived 

and Yaksas, . E 
i ] their name from the river Araxes, on the banks 
of which they originally lived. Most probably their original 
name was Araksa, but like the Amardi who were called 


I Padma P., Srsti kh. 7: Khasi tu yaksaraksimst janayümüsa 
kotia, 
2 Ramayana, Uttara, ch, 23. 
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Mardi, a tribe which lived on the shore of the Caspian Sea, and . 
like the Armenians who were called Ramantyakas, they were 
called Rakga instead of Araksa, by the elision of the initial a. 
They were very likely the tribe called Arachoti which lived 
close to the Massagete and the Bactrians, mentioned by 
Strabo.’ Arachotiis evidently composed of Araka which is a 
corruption of Araxes and ti which is a contraction of te-le or 
tie-le meaning the Huns, . There can be no doubt that’ the 
Araxes is the Jaxartes, as it flowed through the country of the 
Massagetee who from all accounts lived on the banks of 
the Jaxartes.? Like the Massagetz and other Scythic 
tribes the Haksas were cannibals. The Rākgasas are men- 
tioned in the Avesta, where it is said : “Away, do I abjure the 
iniquitous of every kind who act as Rakgas act,” The 
Raksas therefore were a Hunnic tribe, and were Turanians 
and not the aborigines of India as have been supposed by 
some writers, The Yaksas were a tribe of Rakgas. Ravana, 
the king of the Raksas, was a step-brother of Kuvera, the 
king of the Yakgas.> The Yaksas. apparently derived 
their name from the Yaxartes (Jaxartes) on the banks 
of which they lived with the Raksas. The Buddhist stories 
of Harita-yaksini, who devoured the children of Rajagrha, 
‘and of Vakula-yaksa show that the  Yaksas were also 
cannibals. They were proverbially black, which indicates 
that they were the “black or sun-burnt Huns of the north."7 
In the Indian folk-lore the Yaksas are represented as the 


I Stvabo,.bk. xi, ch. viii, 8 (vol. ii, p. 248). 
2 Ibid, bk.'xi, ch, viii, 6 (vol. ii, p. 247) ; Herodotus, bk. I, ch, 
' 20I ; see also Sacred Books of the East, vol, iv, p. 3 ; Tod's Rajasthan, 
vol. I, ch. vi 

3 Hamilton and Falconer's Strabo, vol. I, pp. 299, 464 

4 Yasnaxiiin S.B.E. vol. xxxi, p. 249 

5 Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 3 

6 See I-tsing, bk. i, 9; Beal's Records of Eastern Countries, vol, I, 
p. FIO note ; vol, ii, p. IQI 

7 See /BBRAS., vol, xxiv, p. 565. 
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guardians of buried treasures like the “Leprechauns” with 
their pot of gold in the fairy tales of Europe 

The Siddhas, who appear according to the Brahmanda 
Purina! to have lived on the north of the Nisada or the 
Hindukush mountain, were undoubtedly the 
Sydraes or Oxydraes mentioned by Megasthenes . 
and other writers,? who lived close to Mount Nysa, and are 
said to have been the followers of Bacchus who has been 
identified with. Siva, They lived most probably near the 
source of the Oxus, Perhaps a colony of this tribe dwelt in 
the Punjab near Multan at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
and were known as Sudrakas; they were the ally of the 
Malavas or Malloi of the Greeks. 

The Gandharvas were not also the aborigines of India. 
They represent the Gandarians mentioned by Herodotus* and 
perhaps Gadha of the Avesta,’ and Gadha is 
synonymons with Saka or Scythian, and Saka 
is a. synonym for “a thief who carries off cattle.” It is remark- 
able that in the -Behistun inscription (56 »B.c.), in the fifth 
year of the reign of Darius, Gadara is mentioned among his 
conquered countries. Gadara has been considered to be the 
same as Gandhara or Gandharva-deSa, It should be 
stated here that the Gandarians and the Dadice fought under 
one commander Artyphius, and nob with the Indians under 
Pharnazathres, in the army of Xerxes. Hence it is very 
probable that the Gandharvas were the Gandarian tribe of 
Seythians, According to Rawlinson, the Gandarians held 


Siddhas. 


Gandharvas. 


I Brahmünda P., ch. 44. 

2. Strabo, bk. xv, I, 8 (vol. iii, p. 76). 

3 McCrindles Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. III note 

4 Rawlinson's Herodotus, bk. vii, ch. 66 (vol. ii, p. 47) 

5 S.B.E. vol. xxiii, p. I6I 

6 See my Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medtaeval India 
s, v. Gandhira, 

7 Herodotus, bk, vii, chs, 65, 66 (vol. ii, pp. I45, I47). 
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"Kabul and the mountain tract on both sides of the Kabul 
river as far as the upper course of the Indus,! 

The Kinnaras appear to be the Kimmerii of Strabo. With 
regard to this tribe Herodotus says : "The wandering Seythians 
orice dwelt in Asia, and there warred with the Massagete 
i but with little success; they therefore quitted 
their homes, crossed the Araxes, and entered the 
.land Cimmeria. For the land which is now inbabited by the . 
Scyths was formerly the country of the Cimmerians"? They 
." must have therefore lived on the northern side of the Jaxartes. 
. The sculptural representation of a kinnara is the figure of 
`a bird with the face of. a human being, though it is often 
described as having the shape of a man with the face of a 
horse, perhaps in conformity with the idea conveyed by the, 
term ‘kin nara, the literal meaning of which is. “Is this a 
man ?” As the kinnaras were heavenly musicians, the figure 
‘of the bird perhaps represents their proficiency. in singing 
and the face of the horse, which represents a long face, indi- 

ates their Turkish origin, The Kimmerii originally lived on. 
the Caucasus and they were considered to be an almost mythi- 
al race. They evidently afterwards lived at the Ust Urt 
plateau in Kharizm, and “the inhabitants of Kharizm former 
ly had the fame of being proficients in the art of musio,* _ 
The names. of towns, rivers, ete., mentioned in the Puranas 
confirm that Rasātala was Sakadvipa or Scythia. In tlie 
Ramayana we find the names of the following 
towns and places: Bhogavati, Asma, Manimayi, 
Varuna-pura, Bali-alaya and Ksirada-ságara. The town of 
Bhogavati was guarded by Vasuki, The word Bhogavati is 


Kinnaras. 


Bhogavati. 


I Rawlinson's Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
vol. iv, p. 20, 
.2 Rawlinson's Herodotus, bk. iv,:ch. xi, 33 (vol. I, p. 297) 
3 Maspero's Passing of the Empires, p. 342 
4 Conolly's Journey to the North of India, vol. Y, p. 479. 
5 Rimayana, Uttara, ch. 23. — 
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is the Sankritised form of Bakhdh mentioned in the Avesta! 
which was the ancient: name’ of Balkh,—the Bactria of the 


“Greeks, It was the capital of Bactriana, which was- subvert- 


“ed by the Scythians’ in I85 3.6 ,? and it was called Um-ul- 
Bilad, “the mother of' cities." It contained formerly many. 
fine palaces and buildings of marble, the ruins of which existed 
at the.time of Marco Polo in the i4th century A.D. It is 
said to have been the ornament of all Ariana.* The opulence, 
prosperity and fame of Bhogavati (Balkh) or Bactria was 
due to the fact it was the emporium of Asiatic commerce, 
Bactria, according - to Strabo, was also called Zariaspa, and it 
stood. upon a river of the same name which emptied itself 
‘into the river Oxus, and the river. was evidently called 
Bhogayati, the river Bactrus of Curtius, from the famous 
town situated upon it." Burnes thinks that Zariaspn isa 
corruption Shahr-i-Sabz (Kesh) in the kingdom of Bokhara, 
the birth-plaee of Nadir Shah.?  Bhogavati is also called 
Patalapura,® as it was the capital of the province of Patàla,, 
It is stated in the Mahabharata?® that Sesn Naga, who 
represents “Sse” of Sogdiana, resided at this place, Patala, 
therefore, as a province, comprised both Bactriana and Sogdi- 
ana, the river Oxus flowing’ between them. Strabo also 
says that the Sacs occupied Bactriana and Sogdians,!! as 
stated before. Burnes says, “Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond 


Vendidad, ch. ॥ (S. B. E., vol. I, p. 2). 
Professor E. J. Rapson's Ancient India, p. .i8. 
"Yule's Marco Polo, vol, L, p. I54. 
Strabo, bk. xi, ch. xi, — 
Hamilton and Falconer's Strabo, vol. I, p. 23, note 2. 
Sirabo, bk. xi, ch. xi, 8. 
Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 2t. 
Ibid., vol, iii, p. 6. 
Méh., Udyoga, ch. 98. 
Lbid., ch. i02. f i 
का Strabo, bk. xi, ch. viii, 4; Hamilton and Falconer's Strado, 
vol. ii, pp. 246, 240 note. 
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most other cities in the globe” and that its ruins extend over 
a circuit of about. twenty miles,! 

The town of Asma is the same as Aksu, the Oxiana of 
the Greeks, It was the head-quarters of the 
province of Vaksh or Aksu, situated between 
the river Oxus and its tributary called Vaksh or Aksu, 
the Ochus of Strabo, in the country of Sogdiana.? The river 
Oxus, which is the Okos of the Greeks, formed the boundary 
between Baetriana and Sogdiana. It derived its name from 
‘its tributary, the Vaksh or Aksu,® evidently. called Asma by 
the Aryans, and therefore in the Rg Veda* the Oxus is called 
A$manvati from its tributary, just as it is called Bhogavati 
Ganga in the Purüpas,5 from its tributary called Bhogavati 
- or Bakhdhi river, the Bactrus of Quintus Curtius, on which 
Bakhdhi or Balkh is situated, The river Aksu (Vaksh) is 
the Vaksu of the Matsya Purana,’ Vamksu of the Bhaga- 
vata, Caksu of the Brahmanda Purina,’ Iksu of the 
‘Vignu Pur&na,!? all these names being some forms or vari- 
ants of Aksu. Asma was the capital of Sogdiana, which 
was Rasütala proper, being situated in the basin between the 
Jaxartes (the Ras of the Rg-Veda) and the Oxus, and Rasa- 
tala is the same as Pütàla. The name of Patalapura was 
originally applied to Asma, as it is said in the V&mana 
. Purina?! that "Asmaka is the foremost city of Patala,” and 


Aéma, 


I Burnes’ Travels into Bok&ara, vol. ii, p. 204. 
2 Vambery’s History af Bokhara, Intro., p. xxii, note I. 
3 Ibid, Intro., p. xxii, note I ; Dr. Modis Ancient Pataliputra in 
JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 520. 
^ 4 Rg-Veda, x, 53-8. 
5 Brhad-dharma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v. 50 
6 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 27 
7 Matsya P., ch. lor, quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, s. v, nadi. 
8 JBhügavata, v, ch, 7 9 Brahminda P.ch,sI 
IO Vins P. ii, ch. iv. 
II Vamana P., ch. IO, v. 56, 
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there cannot be the slightest doubt that the seat of govern- 
ment was afterwards removed to Bhogavati (Bakhdhi) or 
Balkh which has since been called Patalapura, for we do not 
hear of the name of ‘Markanda or modern Samarkand, 
which was destroyed by Alexander the Great in the 4th 
- century B. o! in any of the ancient works of the Hindus. 
Asma evidently existed before Markanda became the capital 
of Sogdiana. Though the Mahabharata? does not mentior 
the name of Asma, yet it appears from a chapter of the 
Udyoga Parva that it refers to it by the name of Patala- 
pura, which does not evidently mean Bhogavati, as the latter 
is mentioned elsewhere as a town different from Patalapura,? 
It says that all the Brahmins of Patala were devoted to the 
performance of Go-vraia or the rites relating to Go or cow. 
It-should be stated that the ancient names of Sogdiana appear 
to have been “Gau” and ‘‘Sughda”, and it was the second of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda.* The words 
*Sughda;" “Sogd” and ‘‘Sogdiana were perhaps considered to 
have been the growth upon the word Gau or perhaps. variants ' 
of the word sughur which in Turkish means cow, ‘Ibis also 
` related in the Vendidad that Angra Mainyu, the evil 
spirit, thereupon counter-created the fly called ‘Skaitya’ 
‘ which brings déath to ‘ox and cattle. Hence it will be re- 
marked that Go-vrata is mentioned in connection with Patala 
in conformity only with its name of Gau which means a cow, 
It is also mentioned that near Patalapura, fire is continually 
burning. 7 "This, of course, refers to thespring of oil which 
according to Strabo? existed near the. river Ochus which is 
identical with the river Vakbsh, or Aksu and it appears also 


Strabo, bk, xi, ch. xi, 4. 2 Moh, Udyoga, ch. 98. 
Ibid., Udyoga, chs, 98, 302, ५ 
Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. 5. 

Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii, p. 26. 
Vendidad, ch. t in. S.B.E, vol. iv, pp. 5, 6. . 
| Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 98. . 9 Sirabo, bk, xi, ch. xi, 5. 
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that there are still petroleum wells in.the country around 
Samarkand and Fer ghuna, the capital of which is Khokand.! 
All these circumstances show that Patalapura of the Maha- 
bharata was Asma, the capital of Sogdiana. Asma was inhabited 
by the daityas called Kalakeyas, The Kalakeyas were the Kara- 
Asavaua of the Avesta mentioned with the “Turanian Danus" 
(D&navas) and “the most mighty Duraekatea” (Daitya) who 
were the enemies of the Aryans. The word Asma means a stone 
and the word Asabana means ‘one who kills with a stone’ (Asan- 
-ban), the sling being, as it seems, the favourite weapon of the 
Danus (Yast, xiii, 38)” Hence Asabana was a descriptive 
epithet of Kara, the Sanskritised form of which is Kala, both 
the words meaning black, and there can be no doubt that 
‘from Asavana the namé of the town Asma was derived. The 
word Kélakeya is a pleonastic and derivative form of Kila 
or Kara, These Kara-Asavanas or Kalakeyas were evidently 
Kara-niru’ which is another name for the  Hiung-nu or 
-Huns. Ib is curious that in the ancient map of Sogdiana 
there is a town by the name of Petra Sogdiana which means 
the same thing as Asma, the word Petra meaning stone ; it 
‘ was situated on the north of Oxiana. It should also be 
remarked that the Mahabharata‘ in connection with another 
tribe of Huns named Nivüta-Kavaca relates that, they were 
quite adepts in ‘raining down stones unseen upon their 
enemies.” This evidently. means that the Daityas or the 
. Hung, as a class, were expert sling throwers, The Bhàgavata* 
distinctly. says that the Nivata-Kavachas and other Kalakeyas 
lived in the sphere called Rasátala. The derivation of the 
word Pàtàla as given in the Mahābhārata seems to be based 
-on this idea, It says that Pata means fall and Akam means 


Y Contemporary Review, October, 92I, p. 504. 

Abin Yast (v) 73, (S.B.E., vol. xxiii, p. 72). 

Beal's Records of the Western Countries, vol, I, p. 20 n; 37n. 
Moh, Vana, chs, 70, I7I. 

Bhigavata,v,ch.24. | 6 Mh. Udyoga, ch. 98, 
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great ; therefore the word Patala means a "great fall,” and 
the Mahabharata interprets this as the melting of the Moon 
and other aqueous bodies in the shape of rain by the sound 
produced by Vedic students when chanting the Vedie hymns. 
This is of course the-esoteric meaning of the word Patala. But 

. it seems that the “Great fall” or “Patala” meant great fall of 
. stones like pattering rains showered upon the enemies by the 
- . inhabitants of Patala, that is, the Epthalites or Nephthalities, 
` a powerful tribe of the Huns, who lived on or about the banks | 
of the Jaxartes and who like other Hunnic tribes were 
proficient in: hurling stones with their slings. Saka-dvipa 
is evidently the Sanskritised form of Sog-dia or Sog-dia-na, 
as Salmala-dvipa is of Chal-dia, though the term Sakadvipa 
was applied to the whole region: known by the name of 
. Soy-thia. 

. Manimayi of Ramayana is the modern Maymene, It 
is situated to the south-west of Balkh and to the south- 
' 8886 of Marv or Meru of the Hindus and Meru or Maru of 
the Turks,! the capital of Margiana,—the Mrga 
l f the Purāņas, and about, half-way between 

Balkh and the river Murghab. It is twenty-two miles from 
‘Andkhuy, The ancient town of Nisaya or Nisa, one of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda, was situated near 
Maymene.? The city of Maymene stands in the midst of 
hills and was a place of renowned strength. From strategi- 
eal point of view it must have been a great and natural strong- 
‘hold of the Huns in olden times before the modern ordnance 
was invented, and ib was renowned for the bravery of its 
.. defenders, According to the Ramayana, it was inhabited by 
the Daityas called Nivata-Kavaca, Mivata is a corruption 


Manimayi 
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| I Brhat-samhiti, ch. I6, V. 38; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, 
vol. iii, p. 20 37 

2 Vambery's History oj Bokhara, p. 5 note. 

3 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 240, 
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of Neph-tele, or the Nephthalites, which is one of the general 

names for the Huns, and Kavaca is a corruption of Kapt- 
chak of Deguignes, Kiptchak of Vambery, or Kipechak of 
Burnes. They were a wild and warlike nomadic tribe who 
had no home before the time of Jenghis Khan, The word 
Nivata-Kavaca therefore means the Kapchak Huns, Their 
original abode appears to have been Desht-i-Kipchak, or the 
“Steppes” or “Plain” of Kipchak, by which is meant that 
` portion of the Turaniin highlands which is immediately 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, and it appears that there is 
still a country by the name of Kipchak which appertains to 
the kingdom of Khiva.? The Mahabharata also says that 
Arjuna conquered the Nivata-Kavacas of Danavapura situat- 
ed on the shore of Mahasügara or the Great Sea, by which 
is evidently meant the Caspian Sea. Vambery says, “The 
Kiptchaks are, in my opinion, the primitive original Turkish 
race,” and their discendents claim that “Desht-i-Kiptchak 
. as Turkestan is named in the documents of oriental history 
- was conquered and peopled by their ancestors.”* Maymene 
is still inhabited by the Uzbegs5 who are mentioned to have 
‘their original home in Desht-i-Kiptehak* ; at least they 
claim their connection with the Kiptchaks,’?’ The Uzbegs 
are now in possession of Transoxiana, that is the tract bet- 
ween the Oxus and the Jaxartes.® l 


I. Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 397 
2 Ibid, p. 342; Vambery's History of Bokhara, note 2 ; Deguignes 
Histoire des Huns, vol. ii, p. Ixix ; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol 
iii, p. 34I. 
Moh., Vana, ch. 66. 
Vambery’s Travels in Central Asta, pp. 382, 383. 
Ibid., p. 249 
Vambery's History of Bokhara 244, note 2 
. Travels in Central Asía, p. 345, note 
Ibid, p. 367.; Elphinstone's History of India, pp. 264, 266. 
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_:Varunapura was evidently Aornos, one of the two princi- 
pal cities of Bactriana at the time of Alexander's 
invasion, the other city being Bactria or Balkh.! 
But ib appears thab at -the time of the Ramayana 
Varunapura was under the dominion of. the Surabhis or 
Khorasmii . 
Bali-alaya or the house of king Bali was evidently Balkh 
the ancient names of which were Bactria and Bakhdhi, the 
Bhogavati of the Puranas. Jb is stated that the 
Turks about the second ceutury s. 0. subverted 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and erected an 
empire which lasted till the middle of the sixth century of 
the Christian era.. The name of the capital was changed: 
from Bretria into Balkh. The word Balkh is nothing but the . 
` old Turkish word Balikh which, according to the Turks, meant 
. the residence of the sovereign, that is the eapital3, Bali- 
alaya has nob only been evolved out of the word Balikh, that is 
from “the residence of a king” into “the residence of king 
Bali,” but the further development of the story of Bali and 
Vamana, which was extant during the Vedic period, appears 
to have -been’ based upon this. word at a subsequent period. 
That Bali-àlaya is the same as Bhogavati appears to be con- 
firmed by the Ramayana. It is related that Ravana entered 
Ras&tala or Patala through. a hole, and the first city he enter- 
ed was Bhogavati, and after conquering Varunapura, he 
entered Bali-alaya or “Bals residence", and came out of 
Rasátala without going anywhere else through the same. 
. hole, through which he had entered it.* Balhika of the Bha- 
visya Purina and of the Brhat-samhit&? is the same as 


Varunapura, : 


Bali-alaya. 


McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 39. 
Ramüyana, Uttara, ch. 23 ; Raghuvaméa, I, v. 80. ° 
Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. II, 

Ramiiyane, Uttara, ch, 24 

Bhavrsya P., Pratisarga, pt. iii, ch. 2 

Brhat-samhité, ch, I8; JSAB., I838, p, 630 
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Balikh or Balkh. Balhiks has heen abbreviated: into Bahika 
in the Bhavisya Purina. Bali-dlaya or Bali-sadma is © 
synonymous with Patalapura ; it became the capital of Patiala 
_after the seat of government was removed from Asma or 
~ Aksu. Balkh formerly covered a distance of five leagues’; -~ 
ab present only a few heaps of earth mark the site of ancient 
Baetria,* Bactria or Balkh, that is, Bhogavati or Bali-dlaya, 
is situated.in the country called Tu-ho-lo by Hiuen Tsang ; it 
is Tukhara or Tus&ra of the Paranas® and Tokaristan of the 
Arab geographers. Tokaristan or Turkestan therefore was 
- the Sutala sphere of the Puranas, where king Bali is said to 
have been kept confined, According to tradition Zoroaster was 
slain at Balkh in the holy war between Iran and Turan® 
Ib was one of the Haitalite centres. In the middle ages 
Balkh became the capital of Islamic civilisation and was 
designated Kubbet-ul-Islam (the home of Islam) and Omm:el- 
Bul-dan (the mother of cities),” 

Besides Bhogavati, the Mahabharata mentions two other 
cities called Patalapura and Hiranyapura and a lake called 
Varuna-hrada in Rasátala. Pàtàlapura, as already ` 
stated, was originally the name of: Asma and 
afterwards of Balkh, which were the capitals of  Pátàala. 
Patanti-nagara ‘of Patiala, mentioned in the Devi Puraaa,® is 
evidently the same as Asma, it was conquered by Asura 
- Ghora, king of Kusa-dvipa. . 

We have already shown that Ramaniyaka was Armenia l 
Romaka of the Brhat-samhita is a corruption of Rámaniyaka. 


Patalapura. 


Bhavigva P., Pratisarga, pt. iii, ch. 3. 

Vambery's Travels in Central Asia, p. 233 

Mbh., Sabha, ch. 3 ; Brkat-samhita, ch. I6 

Beal’s Records of the Western Countries, vol. I, p. 37 note 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; vol. I, p. 858 
JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 567. 

Vambery's Travels in Central Asia, p. 233 

Devi-purina, ch, 3 
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and the word still exists in Erzeroum (Arabic Arzen-el-Roum). 
The province of Van, which now appertains to it, formed in 
ancient time an independent kingdom and was 
known by ‘the name of Biainas,! the Vanayu 
of the Puranas. The Rohita Parvata of Salmala-dvipa ap- 
pears to be Mount Ararat, 

Hiranyapura is mentioned as the capital of the Danavas 
called Nivata-Kavaca and’ the Daityas,? It is, as we 
have already shown identical with Hyrcania, 
an old town near Astrabad on the south-eastern 
side of the Caspian Sea, in Mazenderan, the scene of 
Rustom's adventures against the “white Devas” or demons. 
The name of its king Hiranya-kasipu represents the Kaspii 
who lived on the shore of the Hiranya or the Hyrcanian 
Sea. 

The name of Bokhara has not been mentioned in any 
of the Puranas, as it did not become the capital of Tartary, 
that is the region between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, “the vale, called by the Romans, Trans- 
. oxiana or Transoxania till the time of the Samani- 
dus, when Emir Ismail removed the seat of his government 
from Marakanda, the modern Samarkand, the capital of Sogdia 
or Sogdiana, to this place which is 20 miles from Samarkand.? 
The ancient Iranian name was Jemu-ket or Jem-kot, which 
was changed into the Turanian name of Bokhara when the 
Turks invaded Transoxania, the first invasion having taken 
plaee, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the year 700 
5.c.* Elphinstone also thinks that the Turks had settled in 
Transoxiana long before the Christian era. According to Dr. 
Spiegel Bukhar “is even now the Mongolian word for a Bud- 


Ramaniyaka. 


: Hirapyapura. 


Bhuskara or 
Puskara. 


Maspero's Passing of the Empires, p. 55. 

Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 97 ; Siva P., YV, ch. 4; Padma P. Y, ch. 6. 
Vambery's History of Bokhara, Intro., p. xxvii, p. 66. ` 
Quarterly Review, 863. p. 49}. 

Elphinstone's History of India, p. 266. 
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: dhist temple or a monastery.”! Bhuskara is the Sanskriti- 
sed form of Bukhar; ib is mentioned in the Rajatarangini ; 
ib was conquered by Lalitaditya, king of Kasbmir, in the 8th 
century A. D. Puskara of the Matsya-Purina? is a corrup- 
tion or variant of Bhuskara, Puskars is mentioned in the 
Harivam$a as the place where Visnu killed: the Daitya 
named Madhu. Perhaps Bokhara is referred to in the 
Bhavisya Purana by the name of Taittir-nagara or the. 
city of Tartary.* But the ancient Iranian name of Jem-ket 
or Jem-kot (Jamakot) which, according to Abulfeda, “was 
considered as the eastern end of the habitable world” has been 
preserved by the Hindus and absorbed in their astronomical 
terminology as Yamakoti, ‘signifying now the most eastern 
point of the world on the equator from the meridian of 
Lanka 5 The ruins of Bykund (Baikuntha?), one of the 
most ancient cities in Turkestan, lie about twenty miles to 
the south of Bokhara which did not then exist. 
Bibhàvari of the Bhügavata? was puri or town of Varuna 
in Patala where Hiranyaksa was killed. It appears to be a 
corruption of Büveru of the Baveru Jataka,’ 
Bibhávari ^ Bamri of the Rgveda® and Bawri of the Avesta, 
Bàveru is the Sanskritised form of Babiru or 
Bapilu, the ancient name of Babylon as it appears from the 
Behistun inscription,’ mentioned as Pripru in the Rg-veda.!? 
From the inscription of Boghaz-Keui it appears that the 


© I Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. i4. 
2 Matsya P., ch. I20, p. 44.. 
3 Harivaméa, ch. 202; Bhavisya P. chs. 24, 25 (M. N, Dutt's 
trans., pp. 887, 884). 
` Bhavisya Purina, Pratisarga Parva, pt. iii. 
Vambery's History of Bokhara, p. 2, note 2. 
Bhügavata, iii, ch, I7, 
Jataka (Camb. ed.), vol. vi, p. 83. 
JASB., \909, p. 407 ; Rg Veda, iv, I9, 9 ; Satapatha Brükmana, 
xiv, I, I, 8, I4. . 
9 JRAS. vol, xv, pp. 9, 7692. IO RgVedo,l,si;ld. 
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Mittanians of Northern Mesopotamia (which included Baby- 
lon) worshipped Mitra and Varuna, who were also the gods 
of the Iranians and Indo-Aryans when they. lived together in 
Ariana, Varuna was the prototype of Ahura Mazda as 
supposed by Professor Meyer.! “Ilani Uru-w-na" of the 
inscription, in the Babylonian language, means god Varuna. 
As Babylon contained the temple or “Citadel” and the tomb 
of Bel or Belus, the Bala Asura of the Bhagavata,? it was 
situated in the sphere called Atala. Belus was king of Baby- 
lon; it was he who first introduced the celebrated Chaldian 
astronomy into that city. There was trade connection 
-between India and Babylon, and the trade routes have been. 
described by Layard and Isidora of Charax.? Babylon is 
situated on the Euphrates, the Vivrti of the Garuda Puraga, ` 
and Nivrti of the other Puranas, which rises from the mountain 
called Nephates in which it has got its source. The Rohita 
mountain of Salmala-dvipa is perhaps the Sanskritised form 
of mount Ararat 
The rivers of Rasatala -are the Oxus, the Jaxartes and the 
Zarafshan. The Oxus, which is also called Amudaria (4mu 
being a variant of Asma), is the ASmanvati of the 
The Oxus. Rg-veda.6 As a river of Sakadvipa it is. called 
` Caksu, Vaksu, Vamksu, Iksu and ‘Suecakgu 
in the _ Puranas, all these names being variations of 
Aksu, a great branch of the Oxus, from which the name of 


I, JASB., ı909, pp. 723, 724 ; Contemporary Review, I92I, Dec., 
p. 767 y Strabo, bk. xi, ch. xii, 3. 
^ 2 Bhigavata, V, ch. 24. 

3 Layard’s Nineveh and tis Remains, vol Il, pp. 4I3, 474 ; 
` Parthian Stations by Isidora of Charax, translated by Mr, Wilfred 
Schoff. 

. 4 Rgveda, X, 53, 8. 

5 Their names are mentioned in Brahkminda P., ch. 5I; Matsya 
P. ch, tor ; Bhigavata, V, ch. 79; Vigne P., pt. IL ch. 4; Karma P., 
ch, 46. 
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Oxus is derived.! The Oxus is called the Bhogavati-ganga and . 
the Patala-ganga of Ras&tala, the former name it has received 
from a branch of the river called Bactrus on which Bakhdhi 
or Bhogavati, the Bactria of the Greeks is situated? and 
itis called - Patala-ganga as it flows through the “sphere” 
or province of Patala, that is, between Bactriana and Sogdiana. 
The river was held in respect by the Hindus as it formed the 
principal trade-route for conveying large quantities of Indian 
‘merchandise to the’ Hyrcanian or Caspian Ses, whence 
_ through the Cyrus they were transported to the Euxine and 
the Mediterranian ; hence it was called “Ganga” by -the 
` Hindus. The Oxus issues from the Sarik-kul lake in the 
Great Pamir, which by some authority is identified with the 
Anavatapta lake of the Buddhists, and there can be no doubt 
that a branch of the river formerly flowed into, the Caspian Sea 
through an ancient course which still exists, though it now 
falls into Lake Aral.* 

The Jaxartes, which is also called Jaj (Djadj) and Syr- 
daria, is the Ras& of the Rg-veda, the Rangha of the Avesta® 
-the Araxes of Seythia, the Sila of the Mahabha- 

rata,’ perhaps the Gabhasti of the Purana® 
and Sila of Megasthenes. Strabo mentions 
` three rivers by the name of Araxes ; the Araxes of Armenia,’ 
the modern Aras on the northern boundary of Media, the 


The Jaxar- 
tes, — 


I Dr. Modi's Ancient Pataliputra in JBBRAS., xxiv, p. 520. 

2 Brhad-dharma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v. 50; Burnes’ Travels 
into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 2II 

3 Geography of Strabo, (by Hamilton and Falconer), vol. I, p. 773 ; 
vol, II, p. 243; Robertson’s America, bk, I 

4 Beal's Records of the Western Countries, vol. I, p. I2 note 

5 Vambery’s. History of Bokhara, p. 8 

6 Drs. Keith and Macdonell's Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
vol. II, p. 209 ; /BBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 532 l 

7 Mobb. Bhisma, ch. II 

8 Visnu P, ii, ch. 4. 

9 Geography of Strabo, vol. ii, p. 2I7, 
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Araxes of Persia,! the modern Bend-Amir, and the Araxes of 
Seythia.? The word Jarartes appears to be a combination 
of the. words Jaj-and Arazes (of Scythia) in order to distin- 
guish the latter from the Araxes of Armenia and the Araxes 
_ of Persia, From Syr-daria the Jaxartes is called Sila and Sita, 
the word Syr being a corruption of Su-Rasa? (i.e. Su-Rasà), 
a local name of the Jaxartes. It should be stated that 
Gabhasti may more properly be identified with the Murgab 
or “the river of Mrga” or Margiana. in Sakadvipa. Araxes ` 
and Rass are different forms öf the same word. The Jaxar- 
tes rises in the same mountains as the Oxus, and falls into 
the sea of Aral 
The river Zarafshan, the ancient names of which are Sogd 
_and Kohik, rises in the mountain called Fan-tau, perhaps 
the Phena-giri of the Brhat-samhità* and flowing 
a Zaraf- . a little to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
5 falls into the lake called Kara-kul also called 
“Dengiz” or sea by the Uzbeks, It is called the “blessed” 
river, and Zarafshan means “scatterer” or “distributor. of 
gold."5 Ib isthe Hataki-nadi of the Bhagavata,® Hiranvati- 
nadi of the Markandeya Purana,” and Hiranyavati-nadi 
of the Mahabharata mentioned by  Fausbólls Hataki, 
Hiranvati and Hiranyavati-nadi all mean the “golden river.” 
Hataki appears to be a corruption of Kohik. The Hataki- 
nadi is situated in the Bi-tala “sphere” of Rasátala.? The 
Kohik is the Polymetus of the Greeks, “a name imposed by 


I Strabo, vol. iii, p, 732 
2 lbid. vol ii, p. 247 ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. I, p. 302 
JASB. I9IT, p. 747 4 Ch. xv, v. 20 

5 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, Introduction, pp. xxxii, xxxiii 
Travels in Central: Asta, p. I83; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, 
p. 285. z l 
6 Bhügavata, v, ch, 24. 7 Markandeya P. ch. 60. 

` 8 Mih. Vl, 270 : see Fausbóll's /udiau Mythology, s. v. Garuda but 
.in MA, Bhisma P. ch, 8, the river Hairanvati is mentioned 

9 Bhigavata, v, ch, 24 
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the Macedonians, as they imposed many others, some of 
which were altogether new ; others were deflections. from the 
native appellations. The river is called the golden river as 
it brings fertility to the soil over which it flows and helps 
in the luxurious growth of its crops. Samarkand, which 
became the capital of the great empire founded by Timur, 
was called the paradise of the world on account of its great 
beauty and fertility brought about by this river. Elphin- 
stone also speaking of Transoxiana in which Sogdiana is 
Situated says, “while it was in the hands of the Arabs, it seems 
not to have been surpassed in prosperity by the richest por- 
tions of the globe.” According to the Puranas, Siva was 
worshipped on the Hataki-nadi or Zarafsan by the name of 
Hatakesvara Mahadeva evidently by the Nagas or Huns 
The mountain which is situated just on the outskirt of 
Ras&tala is called Meru in the Ramayana ; and Meru, accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata,*+ is also the name of a 
mountain. of Sakadvipa or Scythia, the Mount 
f Meros of Arrian and Megasthenes, close to 
Mount Nysa or Nisüdha Parvata of the Puranas, that is, 
the .Paropanisos mountain of Ptolemy, which is evidently a 
corruption of Parvata Nisddha, Ib is therefore the Hindu- 
kush range. l i 
The Sy&ma-giri is also mentioned asa mountain of Saka- 
dvipa. It is evidently mount Sy&maka of the 
Syama-giri, Avesta, Both Sy&ma-giri and Syamaka mean ` 
the “Black Mountain" and the mountain therefore: 
is the Mustagh mountain, which means the Black Mountain. 


Strabo, bk. xi, ch. xi, 5.- 
Elphinstone's History of India, 4th ed., p. 264. . 
Devi Bhigavata, pt. 8, ch. I9 ; Devi, chs, 82, 83, .. 
Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 25 6 JM. Bhisma, ch, ii 

5 McCrindles Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 752, I80 

6 Zamyid Yast (XIX)in $. B. E., vol. xxiii, p. 288, note 2 and 
7 ; Vendidad, ch. Lin S. B. E. vol. iv, p. 7, note 8 
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Darga-gaila? of Sska-dvips, which means the “fort 
mountain,” is evidently the same as the El-Burz which means 
“the Bastion mountain,” and is situated on the 
Durgasaila ^ southern side of the Caspian Sea; it is the Triküta 
or Triküta on = 
mountain, mountain of the Bhagavata,? Jt was Mount 
Kaspios of the Greeks named after the Kaspii, 
“an extinct tribe, the Kacchapa of the Gaja-kacchapa 
story of the Mahabharata, Both Sy&ma-giri and Durga-Saila 
` are part of Meru Parvata, | 
The Kusesaya is the Caucasus mountain, which isa corrup- 
' Kusesaya tion of Koh Kosh (Kus) or the mountain Kus of 
Kusa-dvips.? | 
Varuna Hrada (lake) has been correctly identified with the 
Caspian Sea.* It is mentioned both in the Ramayana and 
the Mahābhārata? as being situated in Rasātala, 
ae The Caspian Sea is the Hyrcanian Sea of Strabo," 
a ' . „bub the Avestic name of Hyrcania is Vehrküna. 
There can be no doubt that “Varuna” of the Vàruna-Hrada is. 
a corruption of “Vehrkana or “Var kana,’ in other . words, 
Varuna Hrada is the Hyrcanian Sea; hence Varuna Hrada 
could nob have been derived from the name of the god Varuna, 
Though the legend makes it so, forgetting its true significance, 
the Caspian Sea is also called Mare Seruanicum or the Sea 
of Shirwan ;? Seruanicum or Shirwan is evidently a corruption 
of Hyrcania, though Shirwan, has been identified with 
Albania,! Shirwan has been further corrupted into Sarain, 


I Mbh, Bhisma, ch. ii. 

2 Bhigavata, viii, ch, 2. 

3 Varüha P. ch, 87; Thornton's Gazetteer of countries adjacent to 
. India, s. v. Hindoo. Koosh. 

Mr, Shib Chandra Seal's Aryajatir Adinivisa, p. 7. 

Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 23. 

Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 97. ‘ 7 - Strabo, bk. ii, ch. i, 25. 
Vendidad, ch. I, t2 (4I) in S. B. E., vol. iv, p. 7, note 8. 

Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 59 note. 

Geography of Strabo, vol, ii, p. 247 note, 
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and the Caspian Sea is called the Sea of Sarnin,! Ksira- 
siigara is the Sanskritised form of the sea of Shirwan; itis 
the sea of milk caused by the milk of the Surabhi cows (or 
Khorasmii), whos: country Kharism (Khiva) is situated on 
: the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea, Surüsagara is the 
Sanskritised form of the Sea of Sarain, The Caspian Sea is 
also called Mab&sügara in the Puranas. .Badku generally 
galled Baku on the west coast.of the Caspian Sea is perhaps 
the Badava of the Puranas, as it is famous for its naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes, the "perpetual flame” mentioned 
in the Mababharata as existing in Varupa-hrada; it appears 
to have been a place of Hindu pilgrimage and was called 
Mahajvalamukhi. 
It should be stated here that according to the ancient 
Hiudu works, the then known world, that is, the whole of 
Asia, was divided into seven Dvipas, each Dvipa | 
peo being surrounded by a Sagara. According to the 
Dvipas and Pauranic notion Sagara did nob mean Sea only, 
om Sāga- but also the-ocean; sea, river or lake, as Dvipa 
: (Dvi-Apa) did not mean an island, but simply a 
division situated between two sheets of water, the original mean- 
ing of the term. The seven Dvipas are Jambu, Saka, Salmala, 
Puskara, Kusa, Kraufica and Plaksa ; and the seven Sagaras 
are Lavana (salt), Ksiva (milk), Ghrta (clarified butter), Iksu 
(sugarcane juice), Sura (wine), Dadhi (curd) and Svadu-jala 
(sweet water).* For Plaksa we have Gomeda in some Puranas’ 
and Sveta-dvipa in the Mahabharata,® and for Sv&du-jala we 
have Jala in some works." (I) Jambu-dvipa or India was 


I Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 424. 

2 Mbk, Udyoga, ch. 97; McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary 
s, v. Baku ; Asiatic Researches, v, p. 4I 

3 Bhaskaracarya’s Stddhanta-tiromaw, Goladhyaya, ch. 3, v. 35 

4 Devi 2,, ch. 3 

5 Matsya P., ch. I22 ; see Brahmiinda P., ch. 63, v. 6. 

6 Mbh., Bhigma, ch. r2. 

7 Garuda P., Pürva kh, ch. 54, v. 6, 
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bounded by the Lavana (salt) Sagara or the Indian Ocean. 
(2) Saka-dvipa or Scythia was bounded on its two sides by 
the Lavana (salt) Sàgara or the Indian Ocean and by the Sea 
of Ksa! (milk) which, as stated before, is a corruption of 
the Sea of Shirwan, a name of the Caspian Sea? . Tbe Cas- 
pian Sea therefore formed its northern boundary, while the 
Indian Ocean formed its southern boundary. Süka-dvipa was 
originally the Sanskritised form ‘of Sog-dia or Sog-dia-na 
on the Ras& or Jaxartes, though the term was afterwards 
extended to the whole of Scythia. (8) Salmala-dvipa (i, e. 
the Sanskritised form of Chal-dia) had for its boundary 
the Sea of Ghrta? which is clearly a corruption of the 
Erythrean Sea or the Sea of Erythras, which was either the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, most probably the latter,* The 
Rohita Parvata of Salmala-dvipa seems to be the Mount Ararat, 
Perhaps the river Vidhrti of the Garuda Purana and Nivrti 
of the other Puranas is the Euphrates, and the river Vitrsna 
the Tigris. The Semetic Asuras, that is, the Assyrians 
` dwelt in Salmala-dvipa. (4) Puskara-dvipa or Transoxania was 
bounded by the Zkgu (sugar-cane juice) Sea. Tkgu, however 
is one of the names of the river Oxus.” The Matsya Purana® 
also says that the river Sila or Jaxartes flowed through the 


I Varihae P. ch. 86. We have preferred to adopt the names of 
Dvipas and the Sagaras surrounding them as given in the Varaha 
Purana as the Puranas are contradictory on these points. 

2 Sir Henry Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 59 note. 

3 ` Variha P. ch, 89. 

4 McCrindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 
I, 309 note. Nearchos means by it only the Persian Gulf ; see p. 222 
note ; also Maspero's Down of Civilization, p. 546. 

5 Garuda P., Pūrva kh. ch. 56, v. 7. Bitrsna appears to mean 
"what assuages thirst" that is fit for drinking, see Strabo, bk. xi, ch. 
xiv, 8. 

6 Varāka P. ch. 89. s 7 Vigne P. pt. ii, ch. 4. 

8 Matsya P., ch. 70, The text appears to be corrupt: some 
editions have Pulikan for Pushkaran, comp. Alberunt's India (Dr. 
Sachau’s ed,), vol, I, p. 26r. 
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country of Pugkara. Puskara-dvipa is the Sanskritised form 


of Bukhar-ia, which means the “country of the Buddhist  — 


monastery” or Bokhara, where ia stands for dia, Puskara 
being a corruption or variant of Bhuskara or JBokhara.! 
Puskara-dvipa therefore commenced from the north of the. 
Oxus which was the northern bonndary of Saka-dvipa. The 
. Turanian Asuras originally lived in Osrushna in Puskara-dvipa. 


(To be continued) 


` Nunporat Day 


I Rijatarangini, bk. iv. 


it is only one out of a class, 


“The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma Vidya 
ह | Introduction 


Though the Bhagavad-Gita is by far the most renowned Gità, still 
There is an extensive Gita literature ; 


aud the extent of.this literature’ is indicated by the fact that in the 
Mahabharata alone, besides the Bhagavad-Gità, there are more than a 


. dozen other Gitas. 


Aye SDN 


books of more or less the’ same class as the Mahabharata 


Thus:—. ` 


I. Utathya Gita xii — 90-9t- 
‘Vimadeva Gita xii. 92-94... 
Rsabha Gita s 325-728. 

; Sampaka Gita „= ° .¥76 
‘Manki Gita ^ ,, ° | 7 
‘Bodhya Gita ,, 2 78 

7. Vicakhnu Gita ,,. 264 


3. 


“Harita Gita, 


8. 277 
9. Vrtra Gita " 278 
0, Parasara Giti , 290-298 
u. Hamsa Gita ® 299 
I2, Anu-Gita xiv. 6-I9 
Brahmana Gita , 20-34 


Besides these, we have yet another list of Gitás embedded in other - 


tance — 
J. Igvara -Gita ; Karma purana 
ii. I-II 
2. Vyasa Gita; 3 4 dh 
.I2-30. . 
.$. Rama Gita; (unlocated). 
4. Ganesa Gita; Ganega-purana, 
ii. 738-348,, 
5. Siva Gità ; (said to belong to . 
. the. Padma-purdna, but l 
have not been able to find 
. it there.) 
6, Devi Gita; Devi-bhagavata, 
vii. 32-40. , | 
7. Kapila Gita ; Srimad-bhagar 
vata, iii. 25-33. ; 
8. Astavakra Giti ; (unlocated), . 
9. Avadhüta Gita ; (said to have 


been written. by Dattatreya, 
but unlocated elsewhere.) ` 
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IO. 


38, 


For ins- 


Avadhüta Gita, No. 2: Sri- 
mad-bhagavata, xi, 7-9. 
Süryya Gita, 

Yama Gita ; 
iii. 7. 

Yama Gita No, 2; Nrsimha- 
purana, viii. 

Yama Gita No. 3; 
purana, ch. 382. 

Hamsa Gità ; 
3. 

Pandava Gita ; (unlocated). 

Brahma Gita ; said to belong 
to the Skanda Purana, but 
unlocated there) 

Brahma Gita No. 2; Yoga- 
vasigtha, vi. 2. 472-382, 


68 


Visnu-purana, 


Agni- 


Bhagavata, xi. 
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Yoga-vasistha v. 8 is a brief chapter called ‘Siddha Gita.’ And 
Varaha-purina has as many as three Gitás, viz, Pitr Gita, (ch. 33), 
Agastya Gita (ch. 50-53), and Rudra Gita (ch. 70-97), A more laborious 
search might reveal more Gitas in other places. 

. The treatises in which the Gitas, at any rate, the great majority 
of them are found, deserve notice. It will be seen that as they have 
come down to us, they form part of some Purana or other ; and for 
this purpose, the Mahabharata also is a Purana. Now, this isa signi- 
fixant fact ;and it throws an interesting: sidelight on the interpolation 
theory about the Bhagavad-Gita Surely, it will be too much to 
.suppose that all the Gitas have been interpolated in the books in which 
they are respectively found ; and it is not safe either to single out the 
Bhagavad-Gita from the class to which it belongs, and consider 
it aninterpolation in the Mahabharata, It would be more natural to 
think that the Gitas have formed parts of the Puranas to which they 
respectively belong. In other words, they belong to the same period . 
of -history and the same stage of the intellectual life of the country, 
to which the Puranas belong and reflect the same mental and spiritual 
outlook 

The question now arises : Why are they called Gris? The etymo- 
logical meaning of the name is ‘that which is sung or chanted.’ 

. Were the Gitas really sung ? Or, has the name any other implication ? 
It is a class name and cannot be altogether devoid of any general 
meaning 

It is of use in this connection to remember that a-portion of the 
Vedic literature’ was also sung or chante d and was gradually separated 
from the main block and treated as a distinct book under a separate * 
name. This gives us an illustration of the fact that, of a sacred 
literature, a certain portion may be so composed that it cannot only 
be read and recited but can even be chanted, And it is not only 
capable of being chanted, but is actually done.so on specific occasions. 

Add to this the practice of reading the Puranas as it has come 
down to our own day. The Puranas themselves declare that they 
were given out by some great Rsi on the occasion of some vast 
sacrificial performance, mostly in the ‘sacred place called 
Naimigdranya, but much later than the time to which they profess 
to belong ; they are only imaginary dialogues between persons known 
to fame and sanctified by later generations, So, the actual mode 

' in which they were delivered is not really a matter of moment, But 
up to the present day, the "practice has continued of reading some 
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one or other of them—mainly the. Mahabharata and the Bhagavata |" 
—on some sacred occasion. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they have. been so read froin the very beginning of their existence 
and that they were intended to be so. Now, at the time of such 
reading, the practice is to recite or chant some specific portion of the 
texts. The reader, or Pathaka, as he is generally called in Bengal, 
would sometimes even compose à song of his own for the. occasion 
and sing it, by way of adding to the attractiveness of the function. 

This practice of introducing a song or chanting a portion of the 

original texts'is not confined to the reading of sacred texts in Sanskrit: 
only In Bengali, too, there- is a considerable sacred literature— 
variously ‘called ‘Paficali’, e. g., that belonging to the goddess 
Manasa, or, ‘Mangala,’ e.g, that called Annadá-Manügala, or, again, 
‘Candi,’ e. g. the Candi of Kavikankana. Now, in reading books of this 
kind, too; especially on ceremonial Océasions, portions are very often 
chanted à : 
. Can the Gitàs have served the same purpose With regard to the 
Puranas ? It is difficult to say that they did not. In fact, the Bagavad- 
Gita’ is still read on sacred ‘occasions in a singsong manner. 
More than this perhaps is not meant by the. ame Gita. The books 
‘are not composed as regular songs, and they do not appear to have 
been ever sung ia the strictest sense of the term. Sometimes they 
even suggest that they should only be read, and nothing more ; aud 
though the use of the verb ‘to sing’ (root gai), is also found, still 
. the books use the verb ‘to read’ (root, ‘patka’), e: gu, Bhagavad-Gita, 
xviii. 70; Rama Gita, 62 ; Ganesa Gita, xi. 50; &c. In all these cases, 
‘it is said that the book is to be read; whether the reading was to be 
in a sing-song manner or not is more than one is warranted to infer 
from the verbs used. l à 

At the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that in some cases, 
the verb ‘to sing’ (gaz) is very definitely used; and seems to imply 
more than an ordinary and prosaic reading. Thus: 

‘Brahma-Gita of .Skanda-Putana, iii, Io8—‘artham-imam nityam 

Au &- , ghyanaste’ &c., 
Do, Do. . fii. (3 7— Güyan vicaret’ &c, 

Mahabharata, xii. 375, ‘Sampakeneha muktena gitar &c.'. : 

It seems then that the Gitis were those portions of the Puranas to 
. which a more than ordinary reading was to be given ; they were either 
to be actually sung, if possible, or read with intonations in such a 
way that it verged on a song. - It seems almost clear that these books 
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were regarded as compendia of religious precepts—a sort of constant 
companion—; and it was intended that they. should be read as fre- 
quently as possible and even memorised, and, on suitable occasions, 
recited in assemblies and also to oneself. Some of the Gitas have 
been actually used as such, e.g., the Bhagayad.Gità ; if all of them 
have not been equally favoured, it does not follow that they were not 
intended to be so used 

There is another point to be .considered in connection with the 
names. It will be seen that the books are not called simply Gitis ; 
the word ‘gita’ is a general suffix added to some proper name in order 
to derive the name of any of the books, Thus: BAaravad-Gita ; Rama. 
Gita; Ganesa-Gita ; Siva-Gita &c. Now, what does the proper: name 
indicate ? : i l 

The key to the answer to this question is to be found in the fact, 
that, in the Bhagavad-Gita, the principal speaker is Bhagavan or 
` Krsna, who is communicating the teachings of the book to his disciple. 

In this sense, the book is sung by the Lord (gita) ; and so it is called 
the ‘Song of the Lord’. Similarly, the other gs, too, profess to have 
been sung or delivered as a message by the deity whose name forms 
the first part of the name of the book, Thus, Ráma-Gità was com- 
municated to an enquirer by’ Rama; Siva-Gità, by Siva ; Devi-Gita, 
by the goddess specially so called, and so on. This is the general 
rule the one or two exceptions that are there only confirm it.: 
Among the exceptions, the Pandava Gita deserves mention ; it pro- 
fesses to have been sung by the Pandavas among others, but they 
do not sing their own worship but the worship of Krgna, Leaving out 
the. exceptions, the proper names in the names of the Gitas indicate 
- the deity whose praise is sung in the book. 

Now, this is a very important fact, That the Gità in each case 
professes to have come out of the mouth of some deity clearly shows 
that the worship of that deity was being preached. Let us take the 

. Bhagavad-G=ta : In xviii, 64-66, the Lord says : 

“Listen again to my last word, the most secret of all; you are 
certainly dear to me and so I tel! you what your good is, Think of 
me, love me, worship me and bow down to me; and you will 
surely find me—I promise you, to be sure, and you.are my dear one. 
Leaving aside al! (other) religions, you come over to me; I will save 
you from all sins," l 

- Literally speaking, the. Lord may be understood as preaching a 
sectarian worship. Was it Bhagavata or Vasudeva worship that was 
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sought to be taught through the medium of this discourse? The Vais- - 
` navas have undoubtedly taken this book as teaching their own cult. 
But unfortunately for them, the sublimity of thought expressed in the 
book has lent itself to other interpretation and it has also been under- 
stood as teaching the most uncompromising monism like that of 
` Sankara. 

But the same cannot be said of. the majority of the other gas. 
They are mostly sectarian and some of them are aggressively so. 
- They preach the worship of some. particular god or goddess, For 

example, Devi-Gita, viii gives the details of the worship of that god- 
dess ; and in ix. ro, the significant statement is made that Brahma, - 
Visnu, Rudra, Iávara and Sadasiva lie at the feet of the goddess. The 
meaning is obvious: these other gods do not deserve an independent 
worship. But this supremacy of one particular deity is taught in a 
very subtle manner, and this brings out the close and clear relation 
of the «whole of the Gita literature with the Brahma-vidya of the 
Upanisads 

The many deities of the Vedas are all subsumed under the orie al! 
pet vading. conception of Brahma in the Upanisads. The Grta-literature 
indicates that this unity of the god-head in Brahma was, at that time, 
firmly established. But the gods were not altogether dead and gone.! 
They were still very much alive and were topping the hierarchy of ° 
created beings; only, they occupied a position inferior to that of 
Brahma himself. Hence, to speak of a deity as only one of the many 
deities implied an inferior prestige for that being ; such a deity was 
not the supreme God and might, therefore, be ignored with impunity. 
The authors of the giZis knew it well enough. ‘So whichever deity any 
one of these authors may have chosen as his own, his first care was to 
prove and to proclaim that the Absolute, the Ultimate and the Supreme 
Brahma was no other than the deity of.his choice. His god or goddess 
was really the Brahma. Thus the GaneSa-Gita tries to identify Brahma 
with Ganesa, the Siva-Gita with Siva, the Devi-Gita with Devi, and 
so on, ; 

This is not all. It will be remembered that there. are certain 
stages through which the Upanisads themselves arrive at the unity : 
of Brahma.. It is interesting to note that the Gitas, too, follow the 
same process: (I) In the first place, all the Vedic gods are, in the 

ı Vide my paper on “The. Vedic gods in the Upanisads", Indian 
Philosophical Quarterly, October, 7928 
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* Upanisads, absorbed in Brahma. This the Gitas also do by allowing 


the manifold deities to be swallowed up, as it. were, by the deity 
which they respectively advocate, (2) In the second place, in the 
Upanisads, the entire universe is deduced from Brahma—He is the : 
source and origin of all, the entire world is in Him, In the Gitas 
also the same attempt is made, In the Upanigads, however, this is | 
done mainly by speculative methods ; an ocular demonstration is not 
thought necessary, nor is it attempted. But the Gitis were presumably 
intended for a different class of man and an appeal to sense-perception 
was deemel necessary. So, in the Gitds, the gods in’ question, like 
the prophets and messiahs of the Semitic pzoples, stoop to perform 
miracles and: give an ocular demonstration of their all-embracing 
divinity, This is illustrated in chaps. x-xiof the Bhagavad-Gita, 
But these tactics are not a monopoly of the Bhagavad-Gita alone ; 
the more important of the other Gitas follow the same. For instance, 
the Gaņeśa-Gītā has a chapter corresponding to ch. xi of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and gives it the same name, viz., / Viáva-rüpa-dar$ana. The Siva- 
Gita also has chapters corresponding to and bearing the same names 
as chaps. x aud xi of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Now, this similarity among the Gitas does not appear to be acci- 
dental. Oa the contrary, this and other evidences clearly show that, 
in following the foot-step of the Upanisads and even in slightly: deviat- 
ing from it, the Bhagavad-Gità was largely imitated and taken as the 
type by the authors of the other Gitas belonging to other sects. But 
'of this more later on 

(3) In the third place, the Upanisads not only proclaim the great 
truth that Brahma is all, but also suggest- certain yoga practices— 
certain physical and spiritual discipline —as means for the attainment 
of Brahma (e. g. Svetagvatara Up. ii. 9-72). The Bhagavad-Gità does 
the same ; nay, it goes further and even advises a regulation of diet 


‘for this purpose (ch. xvii) In the case of the sectarian Gitàs, the 


practice advised consists mainly in the worship of the deity in question, 
to be performed according to prescribed rules, Thus the Ganeéga-Gita, 
xi, 49-50, says; ‘One should make an earthen image of Gane$a, 
with his vehicle and arms, and worship it on the fourth day after the 


' new moon, in the month of Bhadra’, &c. Again, the Devi-Gità, vix, 


gives details of the worship of Devi and also a list of sacred places . 
hich should be visited as being dedicated to her, Similarly, Siva- 
Gita, (xvi, 27 e¢ seg.), gives details of the worship of Siva. And so on. 

Thus we see how the sectarian deities, by means of their respective 
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 Gitás, were tending to usurp the .honour and prestige belonging to 
Brahma—the One without a second—of the Upanisads. 
' After this preliminary survey, we are now in a position to consider 
in detail the following questions : 
(i) The Classification of the Gitas; . í 
(ii) The position of the Bhagavad-Gita in the Gita-literature ; and 
(iii) The relation between the Gitas and the Upanisads. 


(i) Classification of the 65४45 


We have suggested before that a large number of the Gitads are 
sectarian in character. They have their. special gods and goddesses 
to plead for, and they do so under the garb of discussing the highest 
truths of Brahma-vidya, and by quietly identifying the deity of their 

lection with Brahma. But the question is: are all the Gitis sectar- 
ian? That is, do all of them stand up for some god or goddess other 
than Brahma ? 

The answer is in the regative.. The Gitas of the Mahābhārata are 
all more or less. of the same type; and, though the Bhagavad-Gita 
may well be classed as sectarian, belonging to the cult of Bhagavata- 
worship, yet the other Gitis partake very little of the sectarian 
character. They certainly inculcate the fundamental teachings of 
the Bhagavad-Gità and. also of the Upanisads; but they have no 
special deity like Rama or Gagesa or Siva whose worship they care 
to promulgate. They agree with the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanisads 
in so far as they, too, attempt to teach the realisation of the highest 
‘truth and goodness—the attainment of Moksa or salvation. But apart 
from this, they are too short to have any other resemblance with the 


' - Upanigadic literature or with the Bhagavad-Gita. Most of them are 


but attempts at answering some special and brief questions. Instead 
of giving a direct answer to the question raised, the authority of a 
name and an anecdote is invoked to give point to it. Thus the 
Utathya-Gita (Mbh. xii, 90-97) is an account of the virtues of a 
Ksatriya as giveo by one Utathya. Here the proper name Utathya 
is not the name of a special deity who proclaims his own worship, 
as in the case of the Siva-Gita or Ganeáa-GItà, but it is the name of 
a person who is reputed to have been the teacher of the doctrines 
contained in the book 

In the .same way, the Vamadeva-Gita (Mbh, xii. ८2-94), is an 
attempted solution of some problem and Vamadeva is the teacher to 
whom this attempt is attributed. The same is true of Rsabha-Gità, 
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Sampaka-Gita and all the rest in our list, with the exception of Hamsa-: 
Gita, Anu-Gità and Brahmana-Gita ; in the case of these latter, the 
name of the book does not contain any proper name, Hamsa is the 
name of a bird, under the guise of which, Prajápati gave out the truths 
contained in the book, hence the name, Anu-Gita professes to come 
after and thus to supplement the original Gità ie, the Bhagavad- 

- Gita. ‘Anu’ is the ordinary grammatical prefix, meaning ‘after,’ or 
‘ after the manner of ’ or ‘ in accordance with’. The Brahmana-Gita ` 
is ostensibly given out by a Brahmana; but towards the end. of the 
book, it is revealed that the Brahmana is the mind of Kisna (° Mano: 
me brahmanam viddhi &c."). : 

It will thus appear that the great body of the Gitás in the Maha- 
bharata, are not interested in the spread of the worship of any parti- 

“cular god or goddess ; they refer to teachers but not to specific deities 
and they are mainly concerned with abstract speculation which they 
popularise by means of stories. Broadly speaking, they are non- 
sectarian. And since this is so, the entire Gita-Hterature cannot be 
branded as sectarian. But there are sectarian Gitis, too; and in 
number and importance, they do not fall behind the others. There 
are thus two main divisions of Gitas, 

Before, however, we emphasise the differences, we should , even at 
the risk of repetition, point out that there are certain general character- 
istics in which the Gitas agree, whether: sectarian or non-sectarian. 
Some of these characteristics have been already indicated in a general 
way, while the meaning of the term ‘ Gita’ was being discussed. 
Apart from the common name given to them all, there are other 
important and interesting points of similarity also. 

v (a) Structure :—So far as literary style and structure are concerned, 
they are all in the form of dialogues. The dialogue is the one general 
form of the entire Purànic literature, in which the Gitàs are embedded, 
.We may note in this connection, that the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
the Tantras are all written inthe form of question and answer. The 
Ramayana is perhaps a singular exception ; the other exceptions are 
of course the earlier and more classical sacred literature of the country, 
viz, tbe Vedic and Upanisadic literature, Dialogues certainly - occur 
even in them ; but the entire book is not in the form of a dialogue. 
The later law-books, i.e, the Samhitds, are also in the form of 
dialogues, without, however, the dramatic element that might be 
looked for in thern, Some one is questioned as to what should be done 
by different men. in different circumstances and the entire system 


^ 
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of laws follows as an answer to that question. ‘And the Puranas 
similarly are accounts given of diverse things by some one to whom a 
series of questions are put, one after another. And the Gitàs, too, 
appear as parts of these long conversations, and partaking of the 
general character of the larger wholes, they too, are dialogues. And as 
we have indicated before, the principal’ person in the dialogues lends his 
name to the book. This is a common feature of the Gitas. It is no doubt 
"a superficial resemblance ; but deeper points of similarity also exist. 

(b) Function :. Perhaps, the Gitis were all conceived as instru- 
ments for a special kind of function. Whether it was the worship of 
a sectarian deity or.a high principle of Brahma-vidya, that it was 
singing; the Gita served as a sort of compendium—a sort of ready 
reference, a select portion of sacred texts, which might be, and perhaps 
actually was, recited on solemn occasions; and was intended asa 
sort of spiritual guide-book 
_ Very often, the Gitás attempt an eclectic synthesis of conflicting 

doctrines and thus seek to place their own teachings on a firmer basis, 
That the Bhagavad-Gita tries to synthesise the opposing schools 
of Karma, Jfiana and Bhakti.is well-known. A similar attempt has been 
made by some of the other Gitis, too. Thus, the Devi-Gita, ch. 
i, refers to. diverse theories about the primal cause of the world. 
Some call it Tapas ; some call it.Tamas; some call it unconscious ; 
some, conscious; some call it Prakrti and some by other names, 
but, we are reminded, after all,it is one and the same, and might as well 
be understood in the-way in which our author defines it. The conflicts 
of sects are attempted to. be overcome by what is unostentatiously put c 
forward as a loftier conception, but is at bottom no less sectarian. 

The Gitas thus attempt to establish a cult which, it seems to 
have been. fondly hoped by each. of them, might become universal. 
Their prime: concern, they profess, was to teach Moksa' or salva- 
tion; the séct-deity is quietly introduced as means to that end. 

` If the means ultimately swallow up the end, it is because each of our 
authors honestly believes that the means suggested by him are the only 
“means. : But though theré are sharp differences of opinion as to the 
: means to be employed, there is none as to the end. The Ganeéga- 
Purana ‘ii, I37, while giving an account of the genesis of the Ganega- 
Gita, strikes the. key-note of all the Gitds; the enquiry there is: 
“YenopadeSena muktim yasyami tat vadasva me"—tell me the way. by 
which I may attain salvation. ‘If in answer to this question, the: 
means suggested be the worship of (80068, that is because the author 
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sincerely believed that no other means was equally efficacious. 
The different Gttas think and speak in different veins, but they have a 

common function to discharge—they profess a common aim—viz., 
. to lead men to the path of Moksa. 

(c) Contents: The most important and the most striking point of 
similarity among the Gitas, however, is to be found in their thought- 
content as well as verbal-content ; all of them, directly or indirect- 
ly, borrow from the Upanisads. The exact relation of these books with: 
the Upanisads we discuss separately 

We have seen now the common features of the Gités asa class. It 
is time to remember again that they fall into two broad sub-divisions. 

Leaving aside the Bhagavad-Gita, the minor Gitas of the Mahàábha- | 
rata form a class by themselves. They have no sectarian deity to . 
uphold, nor any special worship to promulgate. They hang their 
teachings. on some general principle of. moral or spiritual life and 
cite the authority of some name, perhaps to give ita human touch or 
perhaps to command confidence. It.is interesting to note that the great 
majority of these Gitis occur in the Santi-parva of the Mahābhārata ` 
and quite a number of them again are found within that subdivision 
of ‘the Parva which is called ‘Moksa-dharma-parva’, This is a fairly 
clear indication of their general character ; and their teachings do not 
belie the name. 

The Gitas of the Puranas, however, are different from these in so ` 
far.as a majority of-them are pledged to suppcrt some . special god or 
‘goddess. There are some among them, no doubt, which might well be 
classed with the Gitàs of the Mahabharata as scarcely sectarian: e.g. 
Brahma-Gita of the Yoga-vasistha,. Yama-Gità of the Agni-puràna, &c. 
These latter elaborate some principle of Brah ma-vidyā and do little 
else besides. But the other Puradnic Gitàs are frankly sectarian, 

Thus there are two kinds or Gitás : (3) the sectarian Gitas, associa- 
ted with the god of some sect and propounding his worship; and (2) the 
‘non-sectarian Gitas, Gitds of the Brahma-vidya school, which branch 
off, as it were, from the main trunk of the U panisads, and evolve a 
religion out of it which might appeal to the ordinary run of men. 

In their general characteristics, the Gitas appear to have been 
mainly built upon the model of the Bhagavad-Gita. We shall next 
proceed to examine the position of this: remarkable book in the 
literature of its class, 

(To be continued) 
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Sukra’s Economics in Hindu Science 
= H 
(4) The Realism of the Saccakas 


-To,use another modern term, it is not in the “idealistic” strands of 
thought that the Sukra authors are interested. The philosophies of - 
Berkeley and Hume which seek to eliminate the external world and 
‘posit the exclusive existence of the.mind, converting the universe into 
nothing but a system of mental states, would have left no impress upon 
the brains of the writers of Sukraniti. And of course, they would have 
had nothing to do with the Hegelian “absolute” soul as the only real 
entity, should it have been adumbrated in their gost/i (club) or parigat 
(academy) by certain professors of “the other sciences,” 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for them to declare 
their philosophical or metaphysical article of faith they would have 
sought their natural allies among one or other systems of “realism.” 
The distinction. between idealism and realism is an eternal item in 
human thought, The philosophical seu of the Sukra authors was 
fully aware of it. And it was up to them to choose which system to 
follow. l i 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of “modern” idealism 
(Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or “neo-idealism” (Crocean) and the 
realism and pragmatism of American professors or the neo-realism of 
Bertrand Russel's Analysis of Mind in the metaphysical controversies 
of ancient and medizval India. But that the world was a pluralistic 
one and that the scholars as well as laymen had to decide for them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, between one or other zsm, is 
evident on all'hands. 

In what academies or KsZüalaéalàs (halls for curio-seekers, know- 
ledge-hunters or truth-investigators) the Sukra economists sought 
affiliations in order to equip themselves with an adequate Weltanschauung 
(world-view) it is uot difficult to discover. One interesting story, 
coming as it does from, Buddhist tradition, may serve as a specimen 
for the point in question, 

Sakya the Buddha is said. to have?been abroad lecturing on the 
impermanence and unsubstantiality of body, sensation, perception and 
so forth. This sort of idealistic annihilation of the world of external 
objects was’ not to go unchallenged from the side of those who believed 
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that body, sensation, etc, were not items.to be trifled with, Sakya, 
therefore, had to encounter opposition of various shades from the 
"stormers and stressers" of his times. 

The Culasaccaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikiya narrates. how one 
of the great high-brows of the day, Saccaka Nigantha-putta, invited 
Sakya to an open debate. Saccaka’s thesis was quite a chip of 
naturalism. ` He propounded the supreme value of the Mother Earth 
in the world of nature as well as in the world of man. | i 

“# Whatsoever . seeds and plants grow and expand and come to 
maturity,” thus argued Saccaka, “do so all. in dependence upon the 
earth, and, firm-based upon the earth, and-thus come to maturity.” It 
is this solid earth of mud and stones that furnishes equally the basis of 


` all human endeavours. Saccaka went on in his argument vehemently 


emphasising the point that.“whatever deeds that require strength are 
all done in dependence upon the earth, and firm-based upon the earth 
and that these deeds cannot be done in any other way. 

. The analogy of the earth was then exploited by Saccaka in order 
to substantiate his thesis of.the dignity of body, the dignity of sensa- 
tion, etc. What: the earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that 


‘the body is to` the individual “By body is this individual man, and 


_ firm-based upon body does he bring forth deeds good or evil.” The 


. argument is carried forward in regard to sensation, perception, etc. 


Saccaka is evidently an uncompromising champion of the doctrine 


‘of the physical basis of life. And, yet, one will have to admit 


that this exaltation of the body, sensation etc., this glorification, in one 
word, of materialism, does not rise to the pitch such as is embodied 
in the dogma of “economic determinism” or “materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history,” strictly so called, with which Marxianism is identi- 
fied, For, Saccaka’s.world-view, materialistic as it is, does not assert 
that life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy, . science and 
fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical foundations? The causal 


or Bhikkhu Silacara’s First Fifty Discourses, vol. II pp. 84-88 in 


Nalinaksha Dutv’s Early History of the Spread of Buddhism (London 
I925). See also MaAüli-sutta, and Brahmajila-sutta, etc, in Rhys Davids 
ialogues of Buddha for some of the other viandas (discussions) bear 
ing on realism 
2 Othmar Spann’s Der Wahre Staa? (Vienna, I92I), pp. I33-733 
The author is a vehement opponent of Marxismus and laments that 
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relation is wanting in Saccaka's philosophy, but it is this causal 
concatenation that furnishes the. keynote to "modern" materialism. 

` The controversy between Sakya and. Saccaka is but typical 
of the philosophical conflicts (viZandas) in old Hindu thought. And 
Sukra’s materialism, as manifest in the analysis of the territory and 
finance, two of the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune 
with the ideas of Saccaka. To the authors of the Sukramtt, the 
external world is not to be explained away as but a unit of mental 
states. The physical objects are, in their estimation, solid pragmatic 
realities. . ; 

The story of Sakya vs. Saccaka: has incidentally brought out 
another feature of intellectual polarity which will help to throw fresh 
.light on the‘ materialism. of the Sukra philosophers. The dialectic 
of the one is the exact opposite of that of the other, And we are 
reminded at once of one of, Marx’s statements in the Ki? der politis- 
chen Ockonomie. “With. Hegel,” says he, “the mind or the absolute 
(the world-reason) is the creator of the real . With me is the process 
quite otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing else but the material 
established in the human. brain." 

The-ogic of modern materialism is thus a direct antithesis to Hege- 
lianism, 7, ¢, idealism par excellence; It is only reasonable to find that 
in its philosophical affiliations the materialism of SuZrazii was oriented 
to a mentality or mentalities the furthest removed from the Sakyan. 


(c) The Sinkhya Basis of Secular Studies 


Saccaka, as contemporary of Sskya the Buddha, is certainly 
too “old” for.the Su#ranid# in the form in which we have it to-day 
But the-anti-Hegelian spirit, to employ a modern’ term with a 
retrospective effect, such as Saccaka’s story reveals, has always been 
a living force in the Indian. philosophical world. And the Sukra 
authors, no matter to how many successive ages the cycle may belong, 





the leading German economists of the nineteenth century and since 
have failed to wage war against the doctrines of Marx and have, on 
the contrary, virtually accepted the Marxist position in economics 
and social philosophy (pp. '36-437). Spann's sociological contributions, 
-brilliant as they are, lie, however, outside of this anti-Marxian 
polemic. Notice how he explains society from the standpoint of 
"kinetic" universalism (pp. 3342) He has, besides, a very acceptable 
scheme of S/aendestaat (gild-state or Sreni-state), pp, 227-237 
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have always had the opportunities to fraternize with the Saccakas — 
of their'days and exploit their findings in the interest of their own 
investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies of the “older tradition." 
These in their developed form are certainly younger than the thoughts 
recorded in the Dialogues of the Buddha. Now, if the very environ- 
ment in which Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to. furnish a 
philosophical stimulus to the etonomic realism of the Sukra authors, 
they would have found an equally congenial atmosphere in’ the 
vitanda or discussions of the darSana-academ ies, 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these ‘six systems’. 
on account of their pre-occupation with "salvation" would repel the 
Sukra economists. But this can, at least, be only a superficial view, 
For, at least three of them, namely, the Sarzhya, the Vaisestka, and the 
Nyäya deal more with the facts and phenomena of physics or natural 

philosophy rather than with the mental and moral philosophy proper. 
Thus they happen to furnish just the scientific foundations of materia- 
lism such as an economic system demands for its theoretical ground- 
work. 

No system of thought could be more serviceable to an economist 
than the Sán£Aya, for instance, which constitutes the very antithesis of 
Vedantic mysticisin. By establishing a rigid dualism it effectively 
segregates the spiritual from the material. And its “material” alone is 
powerful enough to be the cause of everything that happens in the 
rion-spiritual world 

The. matter of SüWbhya is not only real, . It is eternal and indes- 
tructible at the same time. And the material world, self-evolving as 
it is, does not need the postulate of a God or a divine machinery, 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material or moral, are. 
then to be sought in the Sahkhya philosophy, harnessed as it is, with . 

‘its purely naturalistic rationalism. Nor is this realistic agnosticism 
the exclusive ‘characteristic of the Sankhyans. However much. the 


ı The physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “philoso- 
phical schools” have been analyzed at length in Brajendra Nath Seal’ 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (London, t9I5). 

2 Garbe’s Saikhya Philosophie, etne Darstellung des indischen 
Ralttonalismus (Leipzig, 7894), pp. 30, 737, 207, 232, 237, 238, Cf, A, 
M, Pizzagalli’s Cirvika Nastika e Lokiyatika (Pisa, :907) pp. 74-77. 
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professors of the Varsesika-Nyaya systems might differ from the 
Sankhyans in the theories concerning the constitution of matter, the 
method of approach to the problems of the universe was identical 
Even duddhi (intelligence?) is grouped by the /Vyáya philosophers in 
the same category as earth, water, air and other material su bstances. 

As long as the Sankkya, the Nyiya and the Vaiéestka were there, 
the Hindu students of mental, moral and social phenomena never had 
to feel that their feet were off the ground. The idealism of Vedanta, such 
as in its extreme form might interfere with an objective investigation 
of the pluralities of the universe on.the alleged ground that the many do 
not exist or that the only reality is the Brahman, mind, soul or what- 
ever else it may mean, could be always challenged or rectified with the 
weapons forged in the other schools. 


(d) Orientations io Nástika-matam 


The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the field. They 
. had but to draw upon the experience of other intellectuals who were 
oriented to the world in their own way. Their colleagues in different : 
branches of materialism were many, and 26574. could flow on 
smoothly along the well-established currents of thought 
It seems that during the more recent phases of its development the 
Sukraniti cycle was being enriched with the findings of a new school of 
philosophical materialists. The school has been described by the 
‘Sukrae authors as Nastika-matam or system of the Nastika (IV, iii, 
-308-309). In their estimation the Nasiikas are important enough to be 
described as representing one of the thirty-two branches of learning. 
‘Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Mastita? Three characteris- 
tics are described by them as marking this system. First, we are told 
that “reason” is the chief feature in the Nasiika theory. In the second 
. place, the Nistikas are said .to: explain the origin of all things by 
reference to "nature" And thirdly, they do not believe in the exis- 
tence of the Vedas, They are thus sceptics, but not’ necessarily - 
atheists. B. ` 
Whatever bé-the characteristics of /Vàszz&a philosophy, it is evident 
that the Sukra authors consider it to be quite a.“respectable” system 
of thought. They enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, 
scientific manner as they enumerate the Vedas, Upavedas, Darianas, 
etc, And here, es passant, we touch another aspect of the chrono- 
logical problems. 
The word Nāstika has been traced by Pizzagalli in his brochure 
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Cürvüka Nastika e Lokiyatikd as far back as the Mattriyaniya-Upani- 
sad (3, 5), one of the latest Upanigads, It occurs several times in the 
Mahübhirata (Xll, I8I, r-6; XIL, 322-6, XII, r2i-38)- Manu also 
knows the term (II, ro-rr; III; r50 ; IV, 363 ; XI, 66-67) 

But in none of these instances does the word describe the represen- - 
tative of a “system” of thought. It conveys simply the derogatory 
sense of a general character. By using Nistika, the writers want us to 
understand a negator, one not abiding by the Vedas and Smrtis, etc., 
or, perhaps, very often, an “ill-mannered” “uncultivated” boor, even a. 
vicious sinner.'and so forth. Down to Manu nobody could think of 
mentioning a matam (body of knowledge, doctrines, or system of: 


. thought) as being the handiwork of a school of Vastika, not to speak of ae 


- fisting it in a schedule of the sciences along with the conventional 
matas of historic tradition.? ` . 
The Sukra authors, however, are bold eriough to do so. Shall we. 
say that this boldness is but an expression of their “liberalism” ? ° Is it . 
that they-are tolerant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, 
to invite the “reason-worshipping” philosophers into the fold of the. 
established convention? Or shall we say that this boldness points fo - 
the lateness or ''modernism" of the. passage in which the expression 
occurs? Perhaps we may.take it in both ways. The Sukra authors 
or, at any rate, those.of their cycle, responsible for the in corporation of | 
‘the list of the thirty -two vë dyas, are at once liberal and modern. 
We know as a positive fact that it is in Madbava's “compendium 
of all the philosophies” known as the. Sarvadarsana-samgraha (433%),. 
that the mastika philosophy is for the first time presented as a mata, 
a system of thought. It is described as Brhaspatimata, also as lokiya- 
iba. ‘The Carvakas, who are generally known to be professors of 
-. Nastika doctrines have derived their inspiration, according to the: 
-tradition recorded by Madhava, from Brhaspati, the purohita (priest) . 
of Vedic'gods: And this Brhaspati, we, are assured further, is none’ 
other than the traditional father of #iz¢Sas¢ra and arthasistra, — l 
Madhava, as the follower of Sankarác arya, is, of course; a Vedan- 
tist, Z. e; the furthest removed from the disciples of Brhaspati. But he 
is objective enough to give the devil his due, and include the system 


" ; SD 
i Pizzagalli; pp. 24, 28, 32. According to this Italian scholar 


artha and wit! literature embodies the most genuine expression of 
Hindu materialism, 
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pf the Carvakas in his examination of the “sixteen systems" prévailing | 
in his time. Indeed, he accords this system the very place - of 
honour in his book,—although, no doubt, as Pizzagalli points out, 
for dialectical reasons. Madhava’s mission is to establish the supre- 
macy of Vedanta. And, in order to do this, he has to proceed ina 
climbing series,—demolishing the systems one by one at each step. 
Naturally, the least Vedantic or rather the most anti-Vedantic system 
conceivable is the Brhaspatian philosophy, the MWdastika-matam. So 
. Madhava’s book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely, 
Brhaspati. | 
The Sukra authors, however, ‘have no special axe to grind, so far 
as this matan is concerned. : They can afford to be genuinely objective 
and mention it as a fact of tlie philosophical universe. It is then very 
probable, chronologically speaking, that Sarva-darsana-samgrakha is 
responsible for the place of Wās tika theory in the Sukran list or that 
both belong to the.same intellectual complex. 
Sukra's description of the ‘Nastikas agrees in "general features” 
with. that given by. Madhava.. The .Carvalzas,- says ‘tnis Vedantist . 


. .aüthor, are used to denying paralaukikam.: artham, (other-worldly — 


. interests). According. to.‘them, -everything exists through its: own 
vabhiva (nature) Their logic recognises no anuména (inference), but 
is based solely on pratyakea (observ ation or perception) They believe 
that the soul is identical with the body. The pursuit of pleasure is the 
sole teaching of their ethics," And so on.! . ey 

The definition of Nistika-matam in Sukraniti is not, as a matter of 
course, as elaborate as in Sarva-daréana-samgraha. But it is precise 
enough to lead one to believe that this compendium of the sixteen 
systems was not unknown to the Sukra authors, To this extent, 
perhaps, an aspect of the chronological question may be taken to be 
solved T 

But, for the present, we are interested in the philosophical orienta- 
tions of the Sukra-economists. The account rendered of the Càrvükás - - 
by Madhava possesses, as one can notice, certain characteristics which, 
would appeal very powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra’ philo-- 
sophers. Whether the Sukra authors be prepared to deny the existerice 


I Cowell’s Sarva-darsana-samgraka (London, 7894) ; Muir's articlé 
- on Indian materialists in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (3862).; 
Hopkins’ Great Epic of India (New York); Pizzagalli, pp. 52-53, $6. 
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of the Veues or not, there is no doubt that “ rationalism " and 
svabküva theory (naturalism) of the Càrvakas would fit in quite well 
with their general trend of thought. The logical and psychological 
affiliations of Swkraniti with .. ba-matam may be considered to 
have been intimate. 

‘Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava says, as we have 
seen above, that the founder of Nastika-matam is identical with the 
founder of itisastra and arthaéastra. That common founder is, indeed, 
known to be Brhaspati, who, as priest of the gods, is bound to be the 
sworn enemy of Sukra, the preceptor of the asuras (demons), It is not 
quite clear, therefore, how the name of Brhaspati would have sounded 
in the ears of the professors of the Sukra cycle. But, perhaps, by. the 
fourteenth century the old feuds between the Vedic gods and demons, 
Brhaspati and Sukra, had retired into the limbo of oblivion. And the 
Sukra investigators of artha and mi would have found no difficulty in 
accosting as comrades and holding Zé/e-d-/£/es with their colleagues of 
the Brhaspati cycle in one and the same gosthi or parigat. 

It is not necessary to identify the Sukra professors of economics, 
politics and allied sciences with the Saccakas of the Buddhist 
tradition, or with the Nyiya-Vazsesika-Santhyiyanas, or, finally, with the ` 
Nastika-Carvika-Lokivatikas. Only one point has been sought to be 
established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, anti-Hegelian, anti-idealistic 
trends of thought were varied enough all through the ages to furnish 
the positive foundations on which a materialistic scheme of loka-hita 
(utilitarianism) can be built up. 


(e) The Problem of “Modernism” in Sukramiti 


[i] The Notions of Italian Indologists 


There is another manner in which the materialistic worth of Sukra's 
economic philosophy may be gauged. It is by trying to appraise it in 
the light of modern economic categories and theories 

We know what the Swkrami has to say about the arts 
and: crafts in, a. state, Such ideas can be gleaned from the Maha- 
bhiraia also, as well as from the other Và works including the 
Arthasistra. 

‘Kamandaka, for instance, says: “Agriculture, pasture and commerce 

‘ constitute the foundations.of social life" (XIV, 27). The king is advised. 
by him to promote eight kinds of enterprise, These are (7) agriculture, 
2) commerce, (3) construction of fortresses; (4) construction of bridges, 


E 
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(5) elephant hunting, (6) extraction of minerals from, minės; and marbles 
and stones from quarries, (7) timber industry and (8) colonisation of 
depopulated territories. These economic functions are to be under- 
taken by the state, as one is to understand, in order that the people may 
be provided with all sorts of occupations. For, it is said expressly 
in a preamble, “in order to live in this world it is necessary to work 
in all those professions which apportano la sussistenza, as the Italian 
translation! reads, 7. e., bring in subsistence” (V, 78-79). And, of course, 
the state is not to hinder commerce in any. way, for it is a great source 
of gain by means of which even a poor ruler can carve his path to 
progress (V, 80) 

The importance of virtz (economics) as a science was equally well 
grasped by the theorists. In Kamandaka’s estimation (IV, 27) Varta. 
vat lokasaméraya, 7. e, economics affords shelter or sustenance to 
mankind? 

The Mahabhirata’s idea is identical. We read in the Vana-parva 

, 50): Virtayi dharyate sarvam (everything, the entire world, is 
upheld by Và). : 

These "general" statements have acquired an adamantine precision 
in the language of Kautilya. For, says he, tay svapaksam para-paksant 
ca va&ikaroti kosadandabhyim (book I, ch. IV). That-is, economics 
is instrumental in the establishment of public finance (og) and the 
army (danda), thereby leading to the subjugation of one’s own state 
(sva-paksam) and the enemy-state (fara-paksam). The science of 
Varta plays therefore a great role in domestic and foreign policies. 


i 4 Primi Principi della Politica secondo Kamandaki (First Princi- 
ples of Politics according to K.), Italian . translation of the Kamandaki- 
"ii by Carlo Formichi, Rome, I925 

. This Kamandakt passage is borrowed of Jayaswal’s Hindu 


| Pelity (Calcutta, I924), pt: IL, p.47%. Itis not to be found at IV, 27 


in Formichi. Jayaswal quotes from the Trivandrum edition (I9I2) 
while F.s translation is based on the Bibliotheca Indica text. Other 
aspects of financial and ‘economic theories have been discussed in my 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, I922), pp. 
783-86. | l l 

3 The passages from the Mahābhārata and the Arthaśāstra are to. 
be found in Jayaswal, Joc, cif, in another context. My renderings 
differ verbally from his, although there is no substantial distinction to 
be noted 
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¥as.regard to these, or rather to the Kamandaki passages Formichi 
has something interesting to say in his Salus Populi (Welfare of the 
People).+ He quotes Machiavelli's Prince (ch. XXI) to indicate how 
the Italian thinker advised the prince to promote agriculture, commerce 
and industry. Hobbes’s Leviathan (ll, 30) is likewisé cited by him. It 
is clear that the English philosopher of the seventeenth century repeats 
in almost identical words the ideas of Kamandaka and Machiavelli 


It is strange, however, to notice that wherever in the ancient Indian 
texts Jayaswal finds certain "lessons taught to the ruler," he assumes 
that these were actually followed. In his estimation there is no distinc: 
tion between what should de and what zs or was. The entire book is 
` full of such confusion at almost every point. And this confusion is 
: due to the author's evading the discussion as to how far the lectures of 

the áaszras (artha and i) kūvyas (Mahābhārata and Ramayana), 
puranas and other literary documents possess a positive,- historical 
and institutional value. 

Shamasastry. in his Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta, 3920), 
commits a like fallacy when he takes phrases like ahamma-cakka (king- 
dom of righteousness) as denoting an established fact of polity during 
certain periods of Indian history. A critical estimate of Shamasastry’s 
work appears in my Hindu Politics in Italian (THQ. IT, pp. 353ff). 

This is not the place to discuss Jayaswal’s book, bulky and learned 

s it is.. But one serious mistake in his chapter on “economics in 
government” should be pointed out. He is strong on the point that 
“Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation” (p. 73). But he devotes 
nine or ten pages to prove,—and it must be said that he proves it 
effectively,—that land in Hindu India was as a rule private property, 
À e., not kkas makal or “public-domain. Now, if land be the property 
of the citizeris, the government's revenue from land becomes automati- 
cally a “tax; /.¢, nota mere “rent.” And a property-tax is nothing 
but the mos: characteristic form of “diréct” tax. The result then is 
the exact opposite of Jayaswal’s thesis, We are to undérstand that the 
"keynote" of Hindu public finance was really struck by direct taxation 

Sukra’s ideas on land revenue may be seci iu my forthcoming work 
Hindu Sociology, pp. 779, I20, Notice also the actual facts of finance 
(Tamil and Maurya) described in my Pol. Inst, and Theor, pp. 773॥, 

II5, I23-24 

I (Taurin, 7908) p. 34. This is a book of comparative study in 
the political ideas of Kàmandaka Machiavelli and Hobbes. 
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And Formichi's conclusion is as follows :— Such correspondence has 
in it nothing.exceptional or surprising. For, no ‘state, no matter in what 
. epoch or in what part of the world, could subsist without the labour of 
. its citizens, without what may be called the springs of national wealth”, 

In other words, the economic teachings of Kamandaka, Machiavelli, 
and Hobbes do not rise above the minimum, the very elemental pre- 
conditions in a philosophical conception of the state. This would be 
quite a sound judgment on the value of the materialistic philosophy 
as adumbrated by the ancients. and the médievals down to, say, I700 

. (Hobbes died in 4679). It need be noted that Machiavelli and Hobbes 
_are not modern enough in time or spirit. l 

But Formichi goes too far when he finds nothing but the same ideas 
in the “moderns.” — According to him the philosophical world of to-day 
has not gone beyond the.level reached by the three great masters 
mentioned above. This, indeed, is the fundamental message of his _ 
Salus Populi : : 

In GP Indiani e la loro scienza politica’, again; Formichi has sum- 
marized the ideas of Kamandaka on the “King’s Duties.” He points 
out on one occasion how Kamandaka teaches that it is only in a well 
governed state that the arts and sciences can flourish (II, 8,9). This 
statement is followed by the comment that “an economist of our own 

.days could not speak otherwise.” We are asked to believe that 
Kamandaka’s economics is quite up-to-date. ` X d 
In the same strain writes Bottazzi ? his comparative study of 


0 Salus Populi, pp. I40-I43, also pp. I0-I2; 

(Bologna, 7899)... Part I, p. 6o. The title of the book reads 
in English as follows: “The Indians and their Political Science, 
Part I. The King’s Duties 

3 Precursori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ed in Grecia Kautilya 
Tucidide (Pisa, I9I4), pp. 5, 754. 

The entire work of the Italian Indologists in the field of Hindu 
politics has been summarized and reviewed by me in “Hindu Politics 
in Italian.” (Vide ZZQ.; vols. I & II). The contributions are valuable 
as militating, unconsciously although, against the absurd Hegelian 
standpoint in social philosophy which was based cn the postulate 

' of an alleged distinction in spirit between the East and the West 
But the authors attach too little. importance to,—nay, seem 
„almost, to be unconscious of or blind to, the epoch making ad- 
vances in science and philosophy since the indust:.al revolution. 
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Kautilya and Thucydides as precursors of Machiavelli. The estabalish- 
ment of identity between the East and the West is with him as with 
Formichi the principal aspect of the fundamental thesis, But identi- 
cally, and almost as’ a postulate Bottazzi would, like zormichi, have 
us believe that the “theories and inventions of modern times were 
enunciated’ and practised in India centuries and centuries before the 


y 


Christian era.” ` / 

His message has been thus worded ;—“These movements and facts - 
repeat themselves with relative constancy in time and space. For, 
the passions, the immanent interests in human nature vary in ‘intensity, 
but their substance remains the same 


(2] Vico's Universalism Examined 


It seems that the Italian indologists live and move under the in- 
fluence of their great sociologist-philosopher Vico? His Scienza 
Nuova (2937) is never indeed mentioned by them: But one knows 
how the doctrine of “history repeating itself” (ricorso delle cose umane). 
was life-blood to him. He was never tired of talking of the principio 
-eterno de governi (eternal principle of government),“constant uniformity” 
in the laws of nations, wha certa mente comune di tutte? popoli (a 
certain common mentality of all the peoples) and the ideal history 
of eternal laws (storia ideale delle lege eterne) 

But, to what extent, is the social philosophy of Vico, universalistic 


That is why they so easily read “modernism” in, everything from. 
Thucydides and Kautilya down to Hobbes, In any case, besides, | 
Hobbes is not modern in the strictest sense of the term 

I Vico's Pagine Scelte (Select Pages) edited by Ceva (Florence) 
PP. 35, 47-49, 52-53, 87-83 

One of the “elements” or assiomi (axioms) in his Scienza Nuova 
is thus worded : *No. XIII. Uniform ideas born among nations that 
do not happen to know one another should possess a common motiv 
of truth (/dee uniforminate appotntieri popoli tra essi loro non conos- 
ciuti debbon avere un motivo comune di vero). 
_ This axiom pervades the examination of the ideas of Thucydides, 
Kautilya, Kamandaka, Machiavelli and Hobbes by  Formichi and 
Bottazzi,—although nowhere expressly Stated as a contribution from 
the philosophy of Vico. Perhaps Vico’s “discoveries” belong to Italian 
“tradition,” and do not require to be specifically mentioned by modern 
Italians. - 
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as it- is, acceptable ? Perhaps neither more ior less than the common - 
proverb that “there is nothing new under ^ e Sun.” To this conclusion 
he seems to have come after painstaking, comprehensive studies extend- 
ing over years. And his literature or bibliography comprised not only 
the ancients from Homer down to Plato, Virgil and Tacitus, but all 
the. “moderns” of his days as well, including the physicists Gassendi 
(I592-I655) and Robert Boyle, Descartes, Bacon and Grotius. 

There is a great amount of truth in this formulation of the “eternal 
history” or the “universal” in mankind, especially when one remembers 
that the facts and phenomena observed by Vico came down to the 
early decades of the eighteenth century. The really significant dis- 
coveries of the experimental sciences were yet to come. The technical 
inventions which were to' revolytionize the methods of production, 
transportation and exchange, could not be dreamt of by Vico. All 
that we call modernism, modern civilization and so forth in material 

and spiritual life, in philosophical categories as well as institutions of 
social and political well-being, does not, for all practical purposes, go 

‘beyond, say, I830. That is, there is a full century dividing the begin- 
nings of the modern world from the Scienza Nuova (New Science). 

For the eighteenth century, especially until the “ideas of 3789” 
began to introduce novel conceptions in life and thought, Vico’s cate- 
gories and explanations must have appeared to be very adequate, nay, 
marvellous and almost acceptable in toto. But the situation is quite 
' otherwise to-day. The data of world-history, say, from the Chartist 
agitation down to the Leninist outlook on politics, from the primitive 
locomotive down to the futurist physics of to-day, which is seriously 
attacking the problem as, to how to harness the immense energy 
contained within the atom so that a pound or two of coal may 
be enabled to propel the mammoth boats across the oceans,—can these- 
facts of world, development be interpreted in terms of Vico's “eternal 
history ?? The answer must have to be given in the emphatic negative.’ 

Even for medizval conditions Vico’s dialectic should really be 
considered to be inadequate.. So.far as the East and the West are 
concerned,—from the standpoint of objective history an enormous 
amount of analogies and substantial identities or uniformities could, 
indeed, be discovered in economic background, social and religious 
institutions, politics, political ideals and general philosophizings., But, 
while the “horizontal” uniformity was unquestionable, the diversity in. 
"vertical" strands, in other words, in the phenomena of growth 
in the same region from epoch to epoch, was no less unquestionably a 
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settled fact. ‘An historical world-view that would fail to mark 
the different stages in the evolution of a particular region or race 
through the ages would be untrue to reality. 


[3] The Momentum of Epochs 


It is this mon ntum furnished by the epochs to human society, 
the cumulative push of tbe successive ages such as constitutes the ever 
renovating element in social dynamics, that has been overlooked 
in Vico's philosophy. And Formichi, Bottazzi or others who would 
read modernism into the ideas of Sukra or his peers, would but 
commit the same fallacy of ignoring time's contributions in the making 
of humanity. 

We have seen how far behind the Marxian “monism” in materialis- 
tic interpretation Saccaka lies. Sukra’s materialism is but akin to 
Saccaka’s. He does not rear his body politic on the sole foundations 
of economic activities, Th. analysis of his ideas in chapter II has 
made it sufficiently clear how far the Sükra authors are prepared to go. 
We are not told anything farther than that rastra (territory) and 
koga (finance) are two very vital limbs of the sapiinga. 

Passages, again, like that in the Makzbhiraia to the effect that 
the entire word is upheld by economics, or that of Kámandaka to the 
effect that economics maintains mankind, seem quite “monistic,” 
at any rate emphatic, and are, indeed, to be found almost everywhere 
throughout Hindu thought. But their impact on philosophy is not to 
be treated as identical with or similar to that of the ideas in Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics or Buckles History of Civilisation, in which 
“natural” (geographical and climatological) causes are treated as being 
almost the exclusive factors in the growth of the . human spirit. 
These are nineteenth century works. Even the eighteenth century 
conception, such as we find in Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, is not to 
be found in the materialistic teachings of Sukran economics A 
` more or less approximate approach to the geographical, climatological, 
or economic "interpretation" of history in the “causal” sense, was not 
realized in Hindu thought, nor, indeed, in European thought down to 
Machiavelli; Hobbes and their contemporaries. 

It is perhaps, if we accept the Crocean conception of history as “the 
perpetual increment of itself upon itself," that we can place the ancients 
‘and medizevals in their true perspectives, as well as interpret the 
real significance or worth of their affiliations with modern thought. In 
Croce's.analysis the ‘reality’ is not a statical absolute as conceived 
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by Hegel, but is ever new in its continual expression of itself in 
multiple forms, A “perpetual becoming” underlies this neo-idealist’s 
theory of “progress”. 7 

And to thé same results comes Bergson although along a different 
path. Over against Vico's conception of “eternal history" and perma- 
nent laws we come across the ideas that the most motionless object 
changes even while it persists. Bergson’s “memory” introduces some- 
thing of the past into the present. In his own words, *my mental 
state, as it advances on the road of time, is continually swelling with 
the duration it accumulates.” 

. To what extent this “perpetual becoming," “progress,” “memory” 
“duration” or time-element has entered “modern” thoughts can be well 
understood if one only looks at the contents of a treatise like 
Spann's Der Wahre Staat, Barker's Political Thought in England from 
Spencer to the Present Day, or Gide and. Rist's ZZistozre des doctrines 
economiques contemporaines. One will then be automatically inclined 
to draw a sharp line between this world and the philosophical universe 
represented by Sukra, Machiavelli and the like. 

To claim modernism for the economic ideas of Sukra, Mahibhirata, 
Kautilya or Kamandaka, on the strength of the thoughts indicated 
above, would be as unreasonable as to claim that modern “pragmatism” 
is but Protagoras’s maxim, “man is the measure of all things,” writ 
large. Or perhaps when somebody were to assert that the Bergsonian 
standpoint in philosophy is “identical” with Heraclitus’s announcement 
that flux or change is the eternal law, one would not make a mare 
serious statement. 


[4] Categories vs, Substances of Thought 


And yet it must be obseryed that it is not at ali unreasonable to 
advance such claims, prima facie absurd although they are. The reason- 
ableness consists in the fact, that the “categories” of thinking are 
common between the pragmatists of to-day and the Greek sophists, or 
between Bergson and Heraclitus, It is, similarly, in the realm of 
categories that an identity is to be detected between many of the 
economic and materialistic dissertations of Sukra and those of the 
moderns. These categories may be likened to the “forms” of Plato 
with their eternal and independent existence. Or to cite a contem- 
porary philosopher, these are the “concepts,” “abstract ideas" or “uni- 
versals" of Bertrand Russel's Prodlems of Philosophy. 

But to be identical in category is not to be identical in substance, In 
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the preceding chapter we' have had occasion to point out, wher- 
. ever necessary, how Sukra’s analysis of the economic foundations of a 
state, although seeming to be an almost modern investigation of the 
same problem, fell far short of it. The philosophic mind that Sukraniti 
reveals is in all its essential or substantial particulars the mind. of pre- 
modern materialism 

How deep the difference between that world and the modernism ' 
of to-day is, was very accurately described by Adam Müller in his 
- Elemente der Staatskunst (I808). Müller indeed saw very little of what 
"we call modern civilization, But already he seems to have tasted 
enough of it to preach the all-too modern cry of *back tó the Middle 
Ages" in tune with the romanticists of Young Germany. He 
possessed, however, a critical historic sense, and in spite of his pronounc- 
ed zeal for medizvalism, had to pass a judgment like tbe following 
^on the good old days : “Die element. alles politischen Lebens (the elements 
of all political life),” said he, “ sind im Mittelalter vorhanden (are present 
ii the Middle Ages)” But the Verbindung dieser Elemente (unifica- 
tion of these elements) was not accomplished because these appeared 
on the scene “more federatively than organically 

It is more than a century since this judgment was passed on. the 
. strength and weakness of the Middle Ages by one of the fathers, -so to 
say, of German political philosophy. He was indeed interested,here, more 
in politics than in economics, and more in the problem of national 
unity than in anything else; But the essential distinction that’ he 
established between the past and the present in atleast one aspect of- 
life is a solid fact. And it has a universal application 

The moral of this distinction on the question of Sukra’s affiliations 
to modern philosophy is unmistakeable. The “elements” of economic 
thought in Su£razi seem very much to be modern, but they do not 
constitute a modern complex in any significant sense. Simply because 
some of the terms and rudimentary ideas are common to the Sukra 
authors and ‘the moderns, one must not establish an equation between ` 
the two sets, 
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" Marriage in Buddhist Literature 
In the Buddhist period of Indian history we do not find any hard 
and fast rule about the age at which girls are to be married, nor do we 
come across instances of early marriage. Girls are some- 
beaten times seen to have been married at the age of sixteen, In 
the Asilakkhana (no. r26) and the Mudu-Pani (no, 262) 
Jatakas, we read that a princess was given in marriage when she was six- 
teen.years old. The Dhammapada Commentary -(II, 279) says that 
Kundalakesi, a beautiful daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, remained 
unmarried till the age of sixteen, It further says that at this age 
women long for men—(tasmin ca vaye thità nariyo purisajjhásayà honti 
purisalola). uz 
. Limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic usage are 
conspicuous by their absence in Buddhist literature and even sister- 
marriage is referred to. The mythical origin of the 
Licchavis as- recorded in the Paramatthadipani on 
the Khuddakapstha (ed. by H. Smith, pp. 758-60) illustrates the 
point. : i Í 
. The Sumangalavilasini (pt. l, pp. 258-260) presents us with another 
instance of marriage not allowed by Brahmanic scriptures. It says 
that king Okkaka had; five queens., By the chief queen, he had 
four sons and five.daughters, After the death of the chief queen, the 
. king married another young,lady who extorted from him the promise 
to place her son upon the throne. The king thereupon requested his 
sons to leave ‘the kingdom, The princes accordingly left the kingdom 
accompanied by their sisters, aud going to a forest near the Himalayas, 
they began to search for a site for building a city. In course of their 
search, they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
‘town in the place where he (the sage) lived. The princes built the 
town and named it Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu). In course of time, 
the four brothers married the four. sisters, excepting the eldest one 
and they.came.to be known as the Sakyas. The Mahavamsa also 
refers to sister-marriage. It-says that Sihabahu, ruler of the kingdom 
of Là]ha, made.his sister ~ihasivalr his queen.! 


` Sister-marriage. 





I Lalharatthe pure tasmin Sihabahu naradhipo rajjam karesi 
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it is, however, difficult to say how far the Buddhist stories about - 
the: origin of some famous political communities by sister-marriage can 
be regarded as historical. Sister marriage was not in vogue in ancient 
India even in the earliest times of which we have any record, as the 
story of Yama and Yami in the Rg-Veda amply demonstrates. The 
idea was revolting to the Indians from the time of the Rg-Veda 
down-wards. 

The marriage of cousins, on the other hand, seems to have been 
by no means unusual The marriage of Princess Vajira with king 

Ajatasatru the son of her father’s sister, is an illus- 
lis कि tration of this kind of marriage. Magha, ‘a householder 
cousin. ' of Magadha, married his maternal uncle’s daughter 

named Sujata (Dhammapada Commentary, 265). Ananda 
was enamoured of the beauty of his father’s sister’s daughter named 
Uppalavanna and wanted to marry her (ibid. p.48) This shows 
that cousins could marry. This is also borne out by the following 
Jataka story (no. 262; cf, no. 26): 

A king had a daughter and a nephew who were in love with each 
other. The king intended to marry his nephew with a princess of 
some other country and his daughter with a prince of some other king- 
dom. The king guarded his daughter very closely. One night 
he watched his daugther and let her rest upon a little bed in his presence, 
She lay down without going to sleep. A little while after she said, 
“Father, I want to bathe.” “Come along, my daughter,” said the king, 
Holding her hands the king led her to the window ; he lifted her and 
placed her on a lotus ornament outside it, holding her by one hand, 
As she bathed herself, she held out a hand to the prince, the nephew 
of the king and lover of the daughter. The prince loosed off the 
bangles from her arm, and fastened them on the arm of his soft-handed 
page boy ; then he lifted the lad and placed him upon the lotus beside 

- the princess, She took his hand, and placed it in her father's and went 
away with the prince. The king considered the lad to be his own daughter; 
and when the bathing was over, he put him to sleep in the royal bed 
chamber, shut the door and set his seal on it; then setting a guard 
he returned to his own chamber and lay down to rest. The next morn- 
ing he opend the door and saw the lad. The lad being questioned | 





katvana mahesim Sthasivalim (Mahivamsa, Geiger’s ed,, p. 60; cf, 
ibid., ch, VIL, verses 67-68). 
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told the king how his daughter had fled with the prince, The king 
was cast down and thought, “Not even if one goes along and holds 
hands can one guard a woman?’ Then he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the prince, his nephew who, on his maternal uncle’s death, 
ascended the throne. 

In the Mahavamsa also we find references to cousin-marriage'. 
Città, daughter of king Panduvasudeva of Laika, was so very beauti- 
ful that anybody seeing her would run mad. Hence Citta was called 
Ummadacitté. Afraid of a prophecy that Città's son would kill 
Città's brothers for the throne, the princes kept their only sister ` 
in a chamber having but one pillar and the entry to the chamber 
lay through the king's sleeping apartment. ,Città had only one 
serving woman. One day she saw her maternaluncle's son named 

© Dighagamani and fell in love with him at first sight, With the 
help ofthe maid Gamani used to get into the princess’s chamber 
stealthily every night. Matters went on in this way for sometime till 
Città was discovered ‘to be with child. The serving woman informed 
the queen who, having questioned her daughter, brought the matter 
to the notice of the king. The king in consultation with his sons 
gave Città in marriage with her lover who was her maternal uncle's 
son.? : : 

Suvannapali was married and made queen by her father's sister's son 
named Pandukabhaya.® i EM 

Marriage was. usually of three forms : (7) Marriage 
arranged by guardians of both parties, (2) Svayamvara, 
and (3) Gandharva marriage. 

The common form of marriage was that arranged by guardians of 
both the parties and established between two families of the same 
caste and equal rank. This was akin to the Prajapatya form of 
marriage current amongst the Hindus. Equality of birth and not of 
wealth was a matter of primary consideration before the settlement 
of a marriage. The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, for instance, consider- 
ed the equality of birth before he agreed to the proposal sent by Trea- 
surer Dhanafijaya of Saketa for the marriage of his daughter, Visakha 


Different forms 
of marriage. ° 


I Pitucchadhitaram tam so adaya dhajinipati, gantviana Vangana- 
garam samvasam taya kappayi (Geiger's ed., p. 58). 
2 Mahavamsa, Geiger's ed., ch. IX, 
3 Ibid. ch. X, 78. 
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with Migira’s son (Buddhist Parables, p. i6r ; cf. Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, vol. I, p. 390). In the Babbu Jataka (no. I37) we read that 
a Savatthian girl named Kana was married to a husband of the same 
caste in another village. The Nakkhatta Jataka (no. 49) tells us 
_that a gentleman of the country near Savatthi asked in marriage for 
his son a young Savatthian lady of equal rank. We learn from the 
Therigithà Commentary (p.250) that Isidast, daughter of a virtuous 
and wealthy merchant, was married to a merchant's son of equal 
position. Uttara, daughter of Nandaka, commander-in-chief of Pingala, 
king of Surattha, was married to one of a family of equal position 
(Petavatthu Cy, pp. 244-257) 

The Vimanavatthu informs us that a daughter of an upasaka at 
Sávatthi was married to a member of another family of equal status 
(Vimanavatthu Commentary, p. I28). The Manorathapürani (p. 227) - 
tells us that Sigalakamata who. came of the Treasurer’s family at 
Rijagaha was married-to a family of equal rank 

The usual practice in the form of marriage mentioned above was 
that the bridegroom used to come to the bride’s house for marriage. 
The bridegroom and his party were received with great honour and 
were provided with both lodging and requisites—garlands, perfumes, 
garments and the rest ` . 

Exceptions regarding caste and rank are sometimes met with 
in several works such as the Virudhakavadania in the Avadanakalpalata, 
the Therigatha, the Mahavamsa and the Jatakas, Pasenadi, king 
of Kosala, married a slave-girl of the Sakya Mahanàman and took 
her with him in great pomp to Savatthi. This girl was called Mallika, 
well-known for her wonderful touch. Pasenadi while intending to 
establish a connection with the Buddha’s family by marriage, was 
deceived by the Sakyas who gave him in marriage, a girl named Vasava- 

. khattiya, a daughter by a slave-woman of one of their leading 
chiefs, Mahanaman, This deception was avenged ‘by Vidüdabha, son 
of Pasenadi by  Vasavakhattiya (cf. Introduction to Katthahari 
Jataka, no. 7; Dhammapada Commentary, vol. I, pp. 345 ff). Asoka: 
made a merchant's daughter named Devi his wife who bore him, 
in course of time, a son named Mahinda and a daughter named Saügha- 
mitta (Mahavamsa, p. 88). The marriage of Kisagotami, daughter of 
& poverty-stricken house, with the son of a rich merchant was not 
preceded by any consideration of caste or rank (Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, II, p. 270). Similarly the equality of birth, family and 
wealth had to be sacrificed by the parents of Kundalakesi-in marrying 
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her with a thief with whom she fell in love at first sight from 
the top of her house (ibid, p. 29). Capa, daughter of the chief of 
the hunters of Vabkahàára country, was given to an ascetic named Upaka 
as his wife. Upaka lived near the. hunter's house where he used 
to go for alms. Once the hunter had to go out for seven days on a 
` hunting excursion. Capi was asked to wait upon the ascetic. The 
first day the ascetic came to the hunter's house for alms, Capa 
came out and gave him alms. Upaka was captivated by her beauty. 
He returned home and lay fasting for seven days being fired by 
lust. The hunter came back and learnt everything. Thereupon he 
gave his daughter Capa to the ascetic Upaka as his bride (Theri- 
` gāthā Commentary, pp. 220 ff) The circumstances which brought 
about the union of the hunters daughter with an  ascetic go to 
-show that the consideration of caste or rank was sometimes sacrificed in 
exceptional circumstances. Capi, it might be said without fear of 
contradiction, was given by her father to an ascetic out of respect 
towards the latter. The story of Trisanku, the Candala chieftain, 
. narrated in the Divyavadàna, is the only instance indicating the marriage 
of a Brahmin daughter with the Candala’s learned son Sardulakarna 
(pp. 620 e£ seg) : 

The second form of marriage was Svayamvara or a girl's publicly 
choosing.a busband for herself from a number of suitors assembled 
for the purpose, .The Kunala Jataka (no. 536) refers -to 
the Svayamvara marriage of princess Kanha. who, on 
seeirg the five sons of. king Pandu, viz., Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, 
Yudhitthila and Sahadeva in Svayamvara assembly, fell in love with all 

five, threw a wreathed coil of flowers on their heads while they were 
standing before her, and said, "Dear mother, I choose these five men." 
She was allowed to have these five men as her husbands. This is evi- 
dently a reminiscence of the celebrated Svayamvara marriage of Draupadi 
recorded in the Mahabharata. In the Nacca Jataka (no. 32) also we read 
that a princess prayed to her father for a boon that she might be 
allowed to choose a husband for herself. With a view to grant her 
prayer, the king invited all princes toa Svayamvara sabhà convened 
"for the purpose. Princes from all countries assembled there. The 
king sent for his daughter.and bade her go and choose a husband 
after her own heart, The girl appeared before the assembly and 
selected one as her life-mate. The selected husband was then found 
to'be wanting in modesty and was therefore disapproved by the king 
Generally do we find in the Hindu literature that a. person chosen 


Svayamvara. 
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by a maid in Svayamvara assembly becomes the husband of the maid 
despite his demerits. Of course in such an assembly kings and 
princes are suitors. But this appears to be an exceptional instance ` 
in which the final verdict rests with the bride’s father. 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with another reference. 
to a Svayamvara marriage. It tells us that Vepacitti, king of the 
Asuras, refused to give his daughter in marriage to any of the Asura 
princes, So he said, “My daughter shall choose for herself such a 
husband as she sees fit.” He then assembled the host of Asuras, 
made over a garland of flowers to his daughter and said.to her, “choose 
for yourself a husband who suits you,” The girl selected one as. 
her husband and threw the wreath over-bis head..( Dhammapada. 
Commentary; vol. E, pp. 278-279) i . 

The third form of marriage is what may be called the Gandharva ` 
= 5. form of marriage in which the bride and the ‘bridegroom ' 

Gandharva 
marriage. 
guardians, and are married without rites or ceremonies, . 


The Katthahari Jataka (no..7) gives us an instance of.this Gandharva . ह 
form of marriage. Once a king having ‘gone ‘in: great state to his 
pleasure-garden was wandering hither and thither for fruits and flowers. 
He saw a woman who was merrily singing away as she picked up 
sticks in the grove. The king fell in love with her at first sight and 


make ‘their own: choice without the knowledge of their... l 


became intimate with her. The. woman knew and told the king that ` 


she would become a mother. The king gave her- the signet-ring from- 
his finger and said, “If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but 
` if it be a boy, bring the ring and the child to me.” ` In course of time a 
child was born. When the child could: run about and play, he was 
. taken’ by his mother to the king with the signet ring. After great 
difficulty the boy was proved to be the son. of the king who made him 
viceroy and his mother queen-consort.. This story reminds us of the 
well-ktiown union of Sakuntala with king Dusyanta in the Abhijfiana- 
' Sakuntalam of Kalidasa 
Women were sometimes seduced and'abducted. These eloped women 
subsequently married in some ‘cases and in others they used to pass 
off as wives without' going through any matrimonial rite. In the 
Dhammapada Commentary (vol. I, pp. 797 ff), we read that Vasula- 
datta, daughter of Candapajjota of. Ujjain, was given by her father 
to Udena to teach her the mantra for capturing elephants, 
Udena fell in love with Vasuladatta and eloped with 
her. Afterwards Udena married her and made her his queen. The 


Elopement. 
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same work (vol. II, p. 260 f) informs us that Pafácara was the 
daughter of a rich banker of -Savatthi, When sixteen she was kept 
on the topmost floor of a seven storied palace and was guarded with 
excessive care, but she fell in love with her own page. On the day fixed 
for her marriage with another youth, equal in birth and rank, she 
eloped with her lover, took shelter in a distant village and dwelt in 
a hamlet. Nowhere in this account do we find that Paticara was 
married by her paramour subsequent to elopement. But they passed 
off as husband and wife and in course of time Patacara gave birth to 
a child (cf. Therigatha Commentary, p. r08. The  Assaka Jataka 
(No. 300) also says that the king of Kosala came up with a great 
force against the king of Benares, slew the king and bore off his 
queen to be his own wife. A similar instance of the abduction of a 
woman is met within the Takka Jataka (No. 63) which says that a 
village girl was kidnapped and kept as wife by a robber chieftain. 
To guard against elopement, abduction and unions not sanctioned 
by custom, women were often kept inside the purdah, We learn from 
the Dhammapada Commentary that a rich man's daugh- 
Seclusion of ter, when she attained marriageable age, was lodged 


* woinen. 


by her parents in an apartment of royal splendour on 
the topmost floor of a seven storied palace, with a female slave to guard 
her (vol. III, p. 24). No male servant was kept in that house (ibid., 
vol. ll, p. 247). Daughters of noble families did not ordinarily come 
out of their houses but they travelled in chariots and the like, while 
others entered an ordinary carriage or raised a parasol or a palmyra- 
leaf over their heads ; but if this was not available, they took the skirt 
of their undergarment and threw it over their shoulder (Dhammapada 
Commentary, vol. Í, p. 397). 

From the instances cited above it is reasonable to ‘hold that 
elopement and the preservation. of chastity zsZer alia contributed largely 
to the observance of purdah by the tender sex before or after marriage. 
But there are exceptions, Visakha, for example, while going to 
her father-in-law’s house just after her marriage entered the city of 
Savatthi not under the purdah but standing up in a chariot un- 
covered showing herself to all the city (D. C., I, pp. 384 ff). Daughters 
of respectable families who did not ordinarily stir out used to go 
on foot, during a festival, with their own retinue and  bathe in 
the river (Dhammapada Commentary, vol I, pp. I90, 79 and 388). 
These instances indeed show a relaxation of the purdah system. 

Lucky days were arranged for marriage in which the bride or bride- 
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groom was brought home or sent forth (Digha Nikaya, vol. I, p. I I). 
Marriage ceremonies were held during auspicious hours 
Auspicious days : ; 
observed for tre Which were strictly observed by some. We learn from the 
Et of Nakkhatta Jataka that a naked ascetic was consulted as 
to whether stars were favourable for holding marriage 
ceremonies. The fixed day was found to be inauspicious and the bride- 
groom did not come to the bride’s house for marriage (Jataka, no. 49). 
The Buddhist literature hardly mentions the prevalence of dowry 
system in connection with marriage ceremonies, But ins- 
tances of dowry being given by the bride's father are refer- 
. red toin the Visékhaya-vatthu of the Dhammapada Commentary (vol. T). 
The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, Visakha, well-known in the Buddhist literature, 
gave her as dowry five hundred carts filled with money, five hundred 
filled with vessels of gold, five hundred filed with vessels of silver, 
five hundred filled with copper vessels, five hundred filled with gar- 
ments made of various kinds of silk, five hundred filled with ghee, 
five hundred filled with rice husked and winnowed, and five hundred 
filled with ploughs, plough-shares and -other farm implements. Sixty 
thousand powerful bulls and sixty thousand milch-cows, and some 
powerful bull-calves were also given to her 
The Dhammapada Commentary and.the Jatakas tell us that 
marriage of girls was celebrated with bath-money given by the father 
to his daughter. Maha-Kosala, father of Pasenadi, king 
hisp E of Kosala, married his daughter Kosala-devi to king 
Biinbisara of Magadha and gave her a village in Kasi for 
her bath and perfume money (Jatakas, nos. 239 and 283). Princess 
Vajira was the daughter of Pasenadi of Kosala, She was given in 
matriage to Ajatasattu of Magadha. Kasigima was given to her by 
her father for her bath and perfume money (Dhammapada Comy., 
vol. III, p. 266). The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, gave his daughter, 
on het marriage, tifty-four crores of treasure to buy aromatic powders 
for the bath (ibid., vol. I, p. 398) 
The custom of collecting presents (pannakaran) on the occasion 
of a marriage ceremony is met with in the Dhammapada 
. pm M Commentary (vol I, p. I82), where we read that on 
marriage ċëre- the occasion of the marriage ceremony of Visakha, . 
ar daughter. of Dhanafijaya . Setthi .with the son of 
Migara Setthi, presents including a hundred each of all kinds of 
gifts were collected from hundred villages. 


Dowry. 


Admonitions 
. to a married 


girl. 


These 
I, 
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. After marriage the girl was sent to her father-in- 
law’s house with the following admonitions :? 
I. Do not bring outside the indoor fire. 
2. Do not bring inside the outdoor fire. 
Give only to him that gives. 
Do not give him that does not give. 


` Give both to him that gives and him that does not give. 


Sit happily. 

Eat happily. 

Sleep happily. 

Tend the fire 

Honour the household divinity 

ten admonitions were interpreted as follows :— 

If the mother-in-law or other female members of the house- 
hold engage in a private conversation within the -house, their 
conversation is not to be communicated to slaves, whether 
female or male, for such conversation is tattled about and 
causes quarrels. l 

The conversation of slaves and servants is not to be communi- 
cated to persons within the household ; as such conversation 
is talked about and causes quarrels 


` This means that one should give only to those that return 


` borrowed articles 


This means that one should not give to those who do not 
return borrowed articles. 

This means that one should help poor kinsfolk and friends 
who look for succour, without considering their capability ° 
of repaying 

This means that.a wife seeing her mother-in-law or her father- 
in-law, should stand and not remain sitting. 

This means that a wife should not eat before her mother-in- 
law, father-in-law and husband have taken their meals. 
She should serve them first, and when she is sure that they 


I Antoaggi bahi na niharitabbo, bahi aggi anto na pavesitabbo, 


dadantass' 


eva dàtabbam, ‘adadantassa na _databbam, dadantassapi 


adadantassapi databbain, sukhain nisiditabbam, sukham bhuiijitabbam, 
sukham nipajjitabbam, aggi paricaritabbo, antodevatapi namassitabba? 
ti idam dasavidham ovadain, Dhammapada Comy., I, pp. 397-398. 
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have had all they care for, then and not till then may she 
herself eat 
8. This. means, that a wife should not go to bed before her 
mother-in-law, father-in-law and husband. She should first 
perform all the duties which she owes them and then she 
may herself lie down to sleep. 
9. This means that a wife should regard her mother-in-law, 
father-in-law or husband as a flame of fire or a serpent-king. 
I0. When a monk, after keeping residence in a remote lodging, 
comes to the door 'of a house and the housewife sees him, 
she must first give to such a monk whatever food there is 
in the house, both hard and soft; and -then she may eat. 
(Dhammapada Comy., I, pp. 403-404) 
Buddhist literature contains but one reference to polyandry. The 
only exception: indicating the existence of polyandry occurs in the 
Kunala Játaka! in which we read that princess Kanha 
bee and was allowed to have at a time five husbands selected by 
her in a Svayamvara assembly. A woman could not 
marry more than one man at a time nor could a woman as a general 
rule marry twice in her life though there were exceptions? We 
learn. from the Nakkhatta Jataka (no. 49) that on the failure of the 
selected bridegroom’s coming to the bride’s house on the appointed day 
the bride was given in marriage to another bridegroom. When 
the first bridegroom came he was told that the girl could not be married 
twice over. It was not the custom for a wedded wife to take another 
mate even if she was not loved by her husband.? But there are instan- 
ces in which married women who were either kidnapped or seduced 
were kept as wives. While a woman-does not generally appear to 
have taken more than one husband, a man appears to have married 
more than one woman, : In the Vimanavatthu Commentary (pp. 749- 


I. Jataka, no. 536... " 2 Infra. 
3 “Aya dūre na idha kadaci atthi. 
parampara nama kule imasmiin, 
tam kullavattam anuvattamaina 
. ‘maham kule antimagandhini ahum’ 
etassa vadassa jigucchamana 
akamika baddha carámi tuyhan ti 
; (Kanhadtpayana Jataka, Fausboll, Jataka, vol. IV, p. 35). 
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I56) we read that Bhadda being barren told her husband to marry 
her sister Subhaddà. The husband did so. The Babbu Jataka 
(no. 37) tells us that a wife delayed in coming back to her husband's 
house from her father’s house and the husband took a second wife. 
The Ruhaka Jàtaka (no. x9r) informs us that a husband sent her 
naughty and deceitful wife away and took a second wife. The Assaka 
Jataka (no, 207) gives us another instance of a husband's taking a 
second wife, In it we read that king Assaka of Potali, a city in the 
kingdom of Kas, took a second queen on the death of his first queen 
Ubbari. In some of the Jàtakas? we find that certain kings had as 
many as sixteen thousand wives. A Magadhan householder named 
Magha had four wives at a time, viz, Nanda, Citta, Sudhamma, and 
Sujata (D. C; I, 265). King Bimbisara had 500 wives (Mahávagga, 
viii; i, r5); King Okkáka had five queens (Sumangalavilasint, p. 258). 
‘The Mahàávamsa records that Maya and ‘Mahimayd, two uterine 
sisters, were given in marriage to Suddhodana (Geiger's text, p. 74) 
This is borne out by the fact related in the Tibetan Buddhist books 
as translated by Rockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. 75) that Suddhodana 
inspite of the rigorous provision of the law of the land prohibiting 
every citizen from marrying more than one woman, was allowed to 
have fwo wives as a mark of gratitude for his subduing the hillmen 
of the Pandava tribe while a prince. Thus we see that husbands 
used to take more than, one wife in the lifetime of the first wife or 
after her .death. While the man had the privilege of marrying more 
than: one woman at a time, the woman had the misfortune of enduring 
cruel treatment at the hands of her co-wife. 
The worst misery for a ‘woman is to have a co-wife. In almost 
all cases fellow-wives quarrel with one another and make 
Co-wives, ` home a place to fly away from rather than to fly to for 
peace and comfort. A woman cannot tolerate that her 
husband should ignore her very existence and take pleasure with other 
women (Jataka, no, 579), Sometimes barren women used to bring a second 
wife for their husbands for the continuance of their husband's line ; but the 
inherent jealousy of women against their co-wives exhibits itself when their 
co-wives bear children and become husband's favourites. The Dhammapada 
Commentary (I, 45 ff.) tells us that the first wife of a householder of 
Savattht being barren, brought another wife for her husband. When her 


व. Jatakas, nos. 534, 538. 
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co-wife became pregnant, she was jealous and effected abortion by ad- 
ministering medicine. Thrice did the woman commit this heinous crime 
with the result that her co-wife succumbed at last to the effect of the 
abortive medicine. . But the cruel woman did not escape the penalty 
. for doing this sinful deed. She was beaten to death by her husband 
who declared her to be the cause of the death of his pregnant wife and 
destroyer of his line. 

The Petavatthu gives us another illustration. Matta the wife of a 
householder of SavatthI was childless. Hence her husband took another 
wife named Tissi. Being jealous of the rival wife, Matti, one day, 
heaped tegether the sweepings and threw them on the head of her co- 
wife. Tissi endured humiliation and bad behaviour of her co-wife. On 
her death Matta was born as a pett who suffered various miseries, One 
day she appeared before Tissa and requested her to offer on her account, 
food, etc. to eight bhikkhus. Tissa bore no grudge against her co-wife 
despite her ill-behaviour, She did as requested, and Matta was released 
from the petaloka (Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu, pp. 82-89). 

Divorce was allowed but without any formal decree. Jsidast, for 
instance, had to return twice to her father's house having been turned 
out of the house by successive husbands because she 
did not prove desirable for one husband after another 
(Theri-gatha Comy., p. 260), No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. 

Certain passages indicate that remarriage of women was not un- 
known in the Buddhist period. The introduction to the Ucchaüga 
Jataka (no. 67) which tells us that a woman's husband, brother and 

son were once imprisoned. Her loud lamentations 
Remarriage of caused the king to show her favour. The king said 

to her “I give you one of the three, which will you 
take ?" "Sire," was her answer, "if I live, I can get another husband 
and another son ; but as my parents are dead, I can never get another 
brother. So give me my brother, Sire.” This reply of the woman 
indicates that a woman could probably marry more than once, The 
instance of Isidasi, cited above, also illustrates the point. 

The Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, furnishes us with an 
instance of widow-remarriage. In it we read that king Khallátanaga 
was overpowered by the Commander of his troops named 
Kammaharattaka. The Commander was killed by the 
king's younger brother named Vattagamani. The latter 
began to rule the kingdom, took his nephew, Mahacilika as his son 


Divorce. 


Widow re- 
marriage. 
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and made his elder brothers wife, Anuladevi, his queen (Geiger, 
text, pp. 269-270). l 

The Avadānakalpalatā of Ksemendra mentions that woman was man’s 
absolute property. Man could dispose of woman in any way he liked. 
It tells us that Sriséna, a charitable king of the Arista 
country, had a queen named Jayaprabhà. To fulfil the 
desire of his preceptor, a disciple came to the king ard prayed for queen 
Jayaprabhi to be given as a preceptor’s fee. Srisena with a smiling face 
gave away his queen Jayaprabha. But the preceptor, on receiving the de- 
sired fee, changed his mind. He sent back the queen with.due respect 
to the king (Srisenavadana). In complying with the request of Vahi- 
ka-muni, a disciple of Marici, Manicüda, king of Saketa, gave away 
his queen Padmivat! along with her son to wait upon the old sage 
(Manicüdávadàna). Visvantara, prince of Vi$vapuri, being requested 
by Indra in a brahmana’s guise, gave away his own wife Madi (Viávan- 
taravadana). 


Gift of wife. 


BIMALA CIIURN LAW 


Philosophy of Dharma (aw): 


Law is genetically connected with custom and usage, and with 
abstract .truth so far as its nature is concerned, Law expresses the 
truth underlying creation and conduct and is thus a standard or ideal. 
It is the sanction for and at the same time the evaluation of danda or 
state authority, since the state would be blind without it in the absence 
of some form of guidance and direction. The state upholds it for its 
nature which helps the state to realise some truth or part of it within 
its jurisdiction. Whether metaphysical or empirical its normative 
character is correlated with the doctrine of danda as power’ over 
individuals living in society. “Law itself must be created by the social 


* N. B. For the technical uses of dharma, see Central Conception 
of Buddhism, p. 74; Buddhist Psychology (Introduction), History of 
Indian Philosophy, pp. 376-379. 
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spirit which it aims at creating”! The unity behind social spirit 
shows law in relation to morals and freedom. Law needs to be 
explained as to its permanency, authority and operation. 


The Basis of Law 


‘As the expression of system or order, Law was the theme of the 
Vedic time, It supplied the basis of ethical and social ideas reflecting 
itself in the concrete social order as well as in custom and usage, 
probably known in its narrower sense through the dictates of the 
Vedic assembly which was a national institution representing society 


in general. But its abstract foundation engaged the most poetic and 


sublime vision of the sages. It was thus idealised tu the highest while 
the stages of the process revealed philosophic depth regarding the 
significance of the world order as a whole. A type of philosophy of law 
is traced in the ancient Vedic literature yet wiexpanded into schools. 
K. V. R. Aiyangar has remarked—"The two senses of law (dharma) 
are closely related to each other in antient India. To maintain law 
in its wider sense, all its legislative activity had to be guided and 
controlled by the existence of law as an ideal.? It is exactly here that 
the philosophy of law intervenes and snows the higher reaches of legal 
thought. Rising from the idea of order in the Vedas it spreads over 
all sides of human activity. The gods of the earliest ages all express- 
ed order or system of some kind in their own spheres.? Their decrees 
and statutes, whether of Varuna the ethical god or of Indra the national 
god, meant regulative principles of nature and society. The projection 
of this idea into all departments of human life was only a natural and 
legitimate procedure for the early thinkers, They saw order every- 
where in the world and declared “order dwells amongst men, in truth 
in noblest places.”4 Thus the foundation of moral, social and political 
law was laid down for ever. Max Müller said “in the Vedic hymns ra, 
from meaning the order of the heavenly movements, became in time 
the name for moral order and ‘righteousness.’ The character of 
this ever-present system or order in the universe is described as “of 


^ 


Bosanquet, Phil. Theo. of State, p. 38. 

Ancient Indian Polity, p. 64. 

Griswold, Religion of the Rg Veda, pp. 708, 724. 
Rg Veda, IV, 4० (Dutt's Trans.) 

Hibbert Lec., 7878, p. 235. 
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rta (order), sure and firm-set are the bases"! Its moral effect is that 
"the thought of rza slayeth crookedness.”2 “Human laws only reflect 
. the laws of gods, the first effect of law is that it binds men together."? 

Backed up by this conception of the Vedic seers, the abstract side 
of law came to be developed philosophically, Indeed a clear .and 
definite vision of a system pervading the universe in its metaphysical 
aspect is one of the greatest discoveries of the time, Further, law led to 
truth, everlasting as it is,* yielding a sense of unchanging permanency. 
It is said “by law they came to truth”s and then both are identified 
as one. ‘Thus “Truth is the Sun’s extended light...... Truth is the base 
. that bears the earth.’ Again “Law and truth are born of fervour”? 
being two sides of one reality, In the Atharva Veda* law is above 
the gods, “the home and life of the gods.” It was a mysterious entity 
to the early mind, but still a metaphysical reality to be put later in 
philosophical language by the writers of the Upanisads, 

Leaving aside all figurative clothing, the Upanisads proceeded - 
in the spirit of pure philosophy and declared the truth, that is, the one 
reality, and law and order ; and everything of system and interconnec- 
tion are merged into it as merely its different phases. In this period 
the word sza is replaced by the word dharma, the former being simpler - 
as the latter is highly complex, but the conceptions are closely parallel. 
The advance in Vedic thought consists in more abstract treatment and 
better analysis. If law and order are analysed the remainder is abstract 
truth ; that which is. true in law and order is truth, że., law is truth. 
And nothing but truth endures, for truth is the measure of the degree 
of reality. Law is powerful and lasting because it pertains to truth. It 
‘was the age of the solidification of thought and the Brhadàranyaka 
Upanisad crystalised the idea almost to finality in its famous passage 
quoted below, — 

“Brahman (the supreme being) created the most excellent law. 


Rg Veda, V, 8 (Gr. Tr.). 2 Ibid., V, 9. 
Hopkins’ Ethics of India, p. 38. 4 Rg Veda, VII, 39; IX, 74. 
Ibid, VIL, 56. f 
Ibid., I, r05, I2—Satyam tātāna süryyo...; X, 85, I—Satyenotta- 
bhita bhümih. f 
7 Ibid, X, rgo, I—“Rtam ca satyam cabhiddhat tapaso'dhya- 
jayata.” l 

8 Il, x; Cf. Rg Veda, X, 65. 
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Law is the king of kings.* Therefore there is nothing higher 
than law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules with the help of 
law as with the help of a king. And if a man declares what is 
true, they say he declares law, and if he declares law they say 
he declares what is true.? Both are the same.” ® 

Again: “Law (dharma) is the honey (sweetness) of all beings 

and the lustrous, deathless spiritual being in it is---Brahman"* 

This is only another way of saying that moral authority imbedded 
inlaw is metaphysical in character. The same conception is found in 
Hooker—"Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
isthe bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world, all things in 
heaven and earth do her hómage, the very least as feeling her care 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power,’ In the Upanisadic 
treatment it is noticeable that the law-givers are called the declarers of 
truth, law and truth being definitely characterised as the same. All 
the later law-makers followed this standpoint if they wanted to be 
idealistic and not simply empirical It is the well-known Pindaric 
attitude to law conceived in the same spirit as Pindar's immortal words: ' 
"Law, the king of all, both mortals and immortals.” The old Vedic 
idea of order in the very core of the world is spiritualised in the 
Chandogya Upanisad* which puts the whole matter pithily in a short 
sentence : “So the whole world has truth as its soul, that is, reality." 
Hopkins says that “dharma is employed to characterise the very nature 
of god" and is “the form of god."* 

The Buddhist period in fact supported the ideal of law handed down 
through the ages. Norm and righteousness are the principal thought 
and the Buddhist conception of law, though essentially moral in nature, 
shows the tendency observed in the Upanisads. Buddha himself gave 
the broad indication of four dharmas to Nandaka, namely, unshakable 
faith (a) in the Buddha, (4) in the dharma, (c) in the saüigha, and (4) 
the possession of §ilas, as declared by the Aryas, by which a 
disciple can obtain salvation,? The second is the point at issue here. 
I Cf. Aüguttara Nikaya, R ájovácavagga :—dhamma is rañño raja, 

2 Cf, Dr. Barua’s Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy (on the relation 
between truth and law and the meaning of truth), pp. 87, 335-6. 

3 Br. Up, L, 4, ri-44 (R. C. Dutt’s Trans.). 4 Ibid., 5, ॥7. 

5 Ecc. Pol. r, 28. 6 Vl,6, I3. 

7 Ethics of India, pp. 64, I85. 

8 Samyutta Nikaya (P. T. S.) vol. v, pp. 389-90. 
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Later on Buddhism converted the law and the church into expressions of 
the Buddha himself, and the law (dhamma) became an external manifes- 
tation of Buddha.! Rhys Davids in a general way summarised the 
ideal,—‘‘Dharma is not simply law, but that which underlies and includes 
the law—a word often most difficult to translate and best rendered by 
truth or righteousness,” Mrs. Rhys Davids has explained Dharma to 
mean “the normal, necessary and eternal order and law of all moral 
spiritual things ; it stood in place of a theodicy or cosmos created and 
carried on by a first and final cause,” It is like the necessity of 
JEschylus, a Greek conception which was used for explaining things 
and events. According to Dr. Stcherbatsky, “the conception of dharma 
is the central point of the Buddhist doctrine. In the light of this 
conception Buddhism discloses itself as a metaphysical theory developed 
out of one fundamental principle, viz, the idea that existence is an 
interplay of a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further analysable 
elements of matter, mind and forces. These elements are technically 
called dharmas, a meaning which this word has in this system...... "n 
‘But although the conception .of an element of existence has given rise 
to an imposing structure in the shape of a consistent system of philoso- 
phy, its inmost nature remains a riddle. What is Dharma? It is 
inconceivable. It is subtle. No one will ever be able to tell what its 
real nature is. It is transcendental” This is equal to saying that it 
eludes definition and determination and is therefore of the character 
‘of the absolute inspite of the fact that it has been applied in many 
ways. 

Exhaustive elaboration was made of it in the great Epic. The 
epic character of Dharma (righteous law) is likewise highly generalised 
in conception and metaphysical at the last analysis. In the Maha- 
bharata, Dharma is at first superficially said to be based on justice 
and truth, As such it is the good of all? Ultimately all these are 
run into.one another and Dharma. becomes equal to goodness,’ light 
and beauty.* Further it is “the immortality of the gods,” i.e, im- 


Ethics of India, p. 785... 2 Buddhism, p. 45. 
Buddhism, p. 35. 4 Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 73,75. 
Udyoga Parva, 33; RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 85. 
Moksadharma Parva, 262. 7 Anuéasana Parva, I05. 

8 Bhisma Parva, 23; cf. Matthew Arnold, who identifies perfection 
with sweetness and light as well as with reason and God's will (Culture . 
and Anarchy, p..30). l ४ 
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mortality itself. Consequently Nilakantha has made it the very “cause 
of Kaivalya." The conclusion of the Epic verily goes back to the idea 
of the Atharva Veda. Figuratively it is spoken of as rising out of 
Narayana (God) and “merging back into Him”? and is also asserted 
to be the ultimate salvation? and its absence is death Even 
Kautilya's empirical outlook had to yield that “Dharma (righteous 
law) is eternal truth holding sway over the world.” In the Vyavahara 
Darpana, which closely follows the Upanisadic style and thought, “law is 
described to be something eternal and self-existent, the king of kings, 
far more powerful and right than they."* Legal idealism handed 
down by the earliest speculations was in this way maintained through- 
out until it rose to its highest in the great Epic. It appears to be 
eternally ordained and embedded in the constitution of the world and 
also capable of ascertainment partly by revelation and partly by 
enquiry in a reverential spirit into the very nature of Dharma. Prof. Sen 
Gupta has remarked that this is the “comprehensive idea of law which is 
the dream and perhaps the despair of the sociological school of the 
modern philosophical jurists”? Here is found “the oriental counter- 
part of the Greek, Stoic, Roman and Patristic conceptions of law,” 8 


Empirical View 


` Away from the philosophic treatment given above there is another 
line of thought which does not care so much for the content of Dharma 
as for its practical use in society through human agency, It would be 
the empirical basis of law in the sense that it does not go backwards 
enough but rests with the human stage of it, which is seen in pronoun- 
ced collective opinion solidified into codes. “In early Aryan society 
Law was invariably looked upon as founded on the twin roots of religion 
and agreement of men learned in sacred lore,”® The ancient parisads or 


I Moksadharma Parva, :93—"Dharmo...devürnaümamrtam divi” 
(Bengal ed., p. 455). According to Nilakantha, it is “kaivalya-karanam” 
(Bombay ed., p. 28). 

2 Moksadharma Parva, 348—‘Antar-dadhe tato bhüyo Narayana- 
samahitah” (Beng. ed., p. 87!). 

Apad-dharma Parva, I47. 4 AnuSdsana Parva, 6r. 
-Arthasastra, p. I9T. 6 Pol. Theo. and Inst. of H., p. 208. 
Sources of Law and Society, p. 27. 

Pol, Theo. and Inst. of Hindus, p. 208. 

Sources of Law and Society, p. 44. 
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assemblies of Brahmanas functioned as law-declarers from this’ point of 
view, and the Brihmanas were the makers of law. In a more positive 
way the principle of agreement would apply to the statutes of corporate 

‘bodies such as guilds and. municipalities which were states within the 
state with full recognition of their power and status. Mr, Jayaswal says, 
“they are really the resolutions of these bodies and had the force of 
law."? 

(a) From the general standpoint. both Apastamba and Gautama 
have acknowledged this principle of agreement.” Laws rising out of 
agreement are called “Samaydcarika” rules, from the word ‘Samaya’ 
which means an agreement. It is explained by Haradatta as “consis- 
ting of customs settled by human agreement.”4 Accordingly the 
character of law is determined by common consent and law is based on 
it. Apastamba makes it clearer by admitting that “so far as Samaya- 
carika rules are concerned the Vedas furnish very little guidance.” 5 
The whole idea of ‘basing law on agreement is modern and is found in 
writers like Locke, Hobbes and Rousseau. Under this exposition fall 
the definitions of Jaw such as :— 

(i): “Law iswhat is unanimously approved in all countries by 
men -of the Aryan society, who have been properly obedient 
to their teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, neither 

` given to avarice nor to hypocrisy.”® 

(ii) “Law is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the 
virtuous and the learned who are devoid of prejudice and 
passion,”? - 

(iii) “Law is the practice of the Sistas, i.e., those whose hearts are 
free from desire,” 


t Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 77 ; Manu, viii, 39. 

2 Hindu Polity, II, p. r06—N, B. This has been lately refuted by 
Dr. N..N. Law on very cogent grounds. It is evident that Dr. Law's 
Criticism of texts and their substances reveals new meanings and 
. relations, and. thus does not logically allow the position held by Mr 
Jayaswal (7. H. Q., June, 7926, p. 385) 

3 Apastamba I, 3, r ; Gautama, VIII, वा, 

4 Sources of Law and Society, p. 43. \ 

5 Apastamba, II, 2, 29. 

6 Apastamba, I, 7,20. Cf. "That is virtue which is applauded by 
many, etc (Sukra-niti, p. 264) 

7 Manu, ii, I. 8 Vasistha, I, 5-6; Baudhayana, I, D I, 4-6 
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A tacit agreement is assumed in these cases in the approvals and 
practices of those who are looked upon as guides and patterns, otherwise 
no standard could possibly be found for any kind of judgment. 

Specific legislation by bodies of men associated together would 
fall into two divisions ‘Samaya’ and ‘Samvid’. The first class is defined 
as “law or resolution agreed upon in an assembly” and the second as 
“agreement or laws by agreement recorded in a roll" Thus they are 
not “Zeges” which were embodied in the Hindu common law but were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature.! It seems pro- 
bable that ‘Samaya’ was more general and powerful, applying to the 
whole country, while ‘Samvid’ was particular and limited to groups and 
sections. 

A further division of the 'Samvid' agreement is pointed out by Mr. 
Row. According to him it is of two kinds—Raja-krta and Samüha-krta, 
i.e., either laid down by the king or by the different public bodies, “The 
body of learned men created by the king is called ‘Raja-krta samudaya’ 
and their prescribed course of duty is ‘Raja-kita samvid’, The body of 
learned men elected by the people is called Samüha or Samudaya and 
their prescribed course of duty is Samüha-krta samvid.”? 

The aspect of law based on agreement equally formed a distinct 
division of legal thought in the ancient West. Demosthenes, Xenophon 
and Anaximenes gave indications of this line of speculation show- 
ing the practical nature of law-making through deliberation and agree- 
ment. Demosthenes has called it “the common covenant of the 
state” and Anaximenes “a definite proposition in pursuance of a common 
agreement of the state.” According to Xenophon “whatsoever the 
ruling part of the state, after deliberating what ought to be done, shall 
enact, is called a law."3. 

(4) Another source of law (dharma) is the will of the sovereign in 
the Austinian sense and in this respect it is determinate and definite 
positive law like the laws of agreement which have the same character. 
The standpoint of Hobbes expresses the import of positive law as 
against natural law, serving for the criterion required in this case. In the 
Leviathan it is said of laws that “positive are those which have 
not been laws from eternity but have been laws by the will of those that 
have had sovereign power over others."* The same strain is found in 





I Hindu Polity, p. r07. 2 Dev. of Democracy in India, p. 98. 
3 Holland, Jurisprudence, p. 39. 4 Leviathan, p. t48. 
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Kautilya who is for accepting as law “the royal command enforced by 
sanction.”! Speaking of such commands he mentions “thirteen purposes 
for which royal writs are issued,” and as regards their varieties he 
gives the following :—“Writs of command, of information, of guidance, 
of remission, of license, of gift, of reply, of general proclamation."? 

The Epic endorses Kautilya's view and states clearly that 
"whatever he (the king) shallfix as dharma (law) is to be considered 
actual dharma (law)."? 

Narada has shown the rise of positive law (vyavahára) because of . 
the neglect of duty on the part of men.* This is equal to saying 
that positive law in the shape of king’s order was necessitated by the 
peoples’ conduct who did not do their parts and were therefore 
forced todo them through the machinery of the state. Prof. Sarkar 
says “the performance of duty having fallen into disuse, positive 
law (vyavahara) has been introduced and the king as superintending the 
law is known as danda-dhara” i. e. the inflictor of punishment.’ It is 
worthy of notice that Manu takes a middle course in recommending the 
king to declare law, having first referred to sacred texts and old cus- 
toms. Brhaspati likewise says that “a decision must not be made solely 
by the letter of the written codes” ; “the reason of the law" and “im- 
memorial usage" are also factors for consideration.* 

Sukra,. inspite of his wide outlook, seems to have followed Kautilya 
in respect of positive law. He lays down direct promulgation of 
laws by the king. And these laws are to be given the widest publicity 
by means of drums and notices? backed up by the categorical 
statement that “I (the king) will surely destroy by severe punishment 
those offenders who after hearing these, my decrees, would act contrary 
to them.”!° Hence the king has been fittingly called “the maker 
of the age" i. e. of good and evil practices.!! 

The Mimamsa dictum which is parallel to the views of Hobbes 


I Pol. Theo. and Inst. of Hindus, p. 209. 2 Arthaéastra, p. 83. 

3 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 9:.. Cf. Dharma lies in “the dictates 
of good men and superiors” (Adi Parva, 23 ; Vana Parva, 208). 

4 Narada, Intro, I, 2. 5 Pol. Theo. and Inst. of Hindus, p. 209. 

6 Manu, VIII, 4, But in VII, 33, Manu and his commentator 
have both accepted "rajánujfia" in the sense of positive law. 

7 Quoted from Vyavahara-tattva in S. Roy’s Customary Law, p. 7. 

8 Sukraniti, p. 38. 9 Ibid, p. 43. 

Io Sukra-niti, p. 42. II Ibid, p. 432. 
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and Bentham gives the most succinct definition yet found of positive 
law, According to Jaimini, Dharma is “Codanalaksano’rthah” 7, e 
that desired for. object which is characterised by command. Hobbes 
makes it “the speech of him who by right commands somewhat to be 
done or omitted", * Jaimini -has also examined the reason as to why . 
that which is determined by a command should be obligatory. He 
analyses the reason as lying in the fact that the relation between the 
word of command and the purpose to which it is directed is eternally 
efficacious,"* 
In Narada and Brhaspati, positive law is seen to be above all 
other laws. Both are emphatic on this point. By their time it is 
certain that the power of the state was consolidated to a great, if not 
‘the greatest, extent. Narada says,—'"Royal order over-rules such 
laws.” And  Brhaspati adds that “where the king, disregarding 
established usage, passes a sentence (according to his own. inclination), 
it is called an edict."5- l 
Rational View 
Another source of Dharma is said to be reason, in the sense of 
higher reason. The revelation’ of reason or conscience gives the know- 
` ledge or intuition of Dharma which is authoritative, It is called “self- 
satisfaction" as different from deliberation as a logical process. Manu - 
as well as Yajfiavalkya mentions this “atma-tusti” and both agree 
that it leads to Dharma, orin other words yields Dharma in its own 
Sphere, it being on the same plane as the other sources of law in their 
treatment. ^ And they have not laid down any limitation to its 
: application. ; 
Medhātithi and Vijňāneśvara raised the point-as to when it should 
be’ really and actually applied. : In other words they doubt if conscience 
could be the absolute guide for the purposes of Dharma. Medhatithi 
‘has, therefore, qualified it with the word *sadhünam" i, e. of the good,” 
The conscience only of the virtuous is trustworthy. It becomes clearer 
when Kumirila’s criticism is subjoined, who shows that “Manu could 


I Jaimini, Mimamsa Sütras, I, r 2,2, cited in Hinduism by 
Govinda Das, p. 73. ` 2 Quoted in Holland's Jurisprudence, p. 39. 
3 Pol. Theo. and Ins. of Hindus, p. 209 
4 XVII, 24 (S.B.E. 33, p. 279) 5 II, 27 (S.B.E. 33, p. 287). 
6 Manu, II, 6, '3 ; Yàjüiavalkya, I, 7. 
7 Manu l, Mandlik’s ed. p. too. 
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not have contemplated the satisfaction of evil passions by Atma-tusti.”" 
Vijfianesvara on the contrary allows self-satisfaction from conscience 
to operate in the field of alternatives where choice can be made between 
a number of injunctions. He definitely says, “It relates to optional 
'matters......in selecting any one of the alternatives"? Both commen- 
.tators have thus kept within the sphere of othodoxy by straining the 
point too much 
Manu, Yajiiavalkya and Narada have enunciated another principle, 
; namely, that of discursive reason. It is called “satkalpamilakamah” and 
“satkalpajakamah”—desire rooted in or born of deliberation. Here deli- 
beration or reasoning is the prime factor in giving rise to Dharma. 
Itis secondary indeed but nevertheless important. While Manu says 
“all dharmas...are born of deliberation,” Yàjüavalkya says “they are 


> rooted in deliberation.” Medhatithi and Vijfüane$vara have for this 


the limitation that desire must not be “opposed to sacred law."* 
.Narada also upholds critical reason and gives ita place very signi- 
ficant from the standpoint of the proper adjustment of' contradictory 
rules of the éastras. It is reason which decides the case and. elicits 
- true Dharma and is therefore equal to criticism and. reconstruction of 
Dharma. Narada's line is—In the case of difference in dharma-dsastras, 
the right way is said to be with reason 


Brhaspati says,—"In case of conflict between two smrtis, equity : 


should be resorted to ; when the law books are inapplicable that course 
should be followed which is indicated by the consideration of the 
circumstances of the case.* Dr; Sen Gupta has thus remarked on this 
position of reason: “by putting it forward as a source of law the authors 
were not recognising any principle like the equity of Rome or England 
but simply laying down that law was to be rationally interpreted and 
applied.”* Yet it seems that the Hindu legislators saw in reason a 
real reconstructing element which brought out some newness for 
dharma. The Epic has something .to say on it starting with the 
assumption that “there are many doors to dharma,”® and that “dharma 


Sources of Law and Society in Anc. India, p. 84. 
Mitaksara (S. C. Vidyaratna’s ed.), p. 74. 
Manu Samhità, II, 3; Yajfiavalkya Samhita, I, 7. 
Manu (Mandlik’s ed.), I, p. or ; Mitaksara, (Vidyaratna’s ed.)p. 74. 
5 Narada I, 40, "Dharmaéastravirodhe tu yuktiyukto vidbih 
smrtab" : ' 6 Brhaspati, XXVIL2. : 
7 Sources of Law and Society, p. 82. 8 Moksadharma Parva, 74 
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isa very subtle thing! “The more it is discussed the finer it be- 
: comes.”? Consequently "the -truth of dharma has to be found 
out by reason.” “The core of dharma is sought by the wise 
just as hunters trace the bloody foot-marks of the wounded deer,” + 
“They can find out true dharma by separating it from true adharma". 5 
Indeed “the wise gain dharma"* ; and “the wise indicated many kinds 
of dharma by the power of knowledge."* 

The knowledge of dharma is a corollary from the philosophical 
position of the source of dharma. Hence the question arises as to who 
knows dharma, The agreement basis of law is cut across by the Epic, 
Yajfiavalkya and Sukra when it is said that even one competent 
_ man could declare law; just as one valid instance is sufficient to 
establish causation, 30 is one wise man enough to reveal authoritative 
dharma. Yajfiavalkya says that dharma may be “that which even one 
person, who is best among the knowers of the spiritual science, 
declares. Paraéara gives the same rule :—“Even a single brahmana, 
who isa muni with a knowledge of his self and devoted to prayers, 
performer of vedic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may constitute 
to himself an assembly (for declaring law) in his own individual 
capacity."9 Sukra allows a man to dictate under all circumstances 
if he is aware of dharmaóàstra: “ The man who knows dharma can 
speak whether appointed or unappointed. He speaks the voice of God 
who knows the áastra. What only one man says can even be law 
if he is spiritually minded.”*° l 
Thus the knowledge of dharma is at least but culture of the ‘highest 
type which is able to disclose the nature of ultimate reality. It 
depends on the “turning of the soul” in the language of Plato and this 
again is the pre-condition of the true philosopher. Truly “on the mind 
depends dharma and on the practice of dharma depends enlighten- 


ment.”*? An intuition of this kind alone can reveal the true nature of 
righteousnesss. 
(To be continued) 


J.-N. C. GANGULY 
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The Early Adventures of Guru Govind Singh 
I. EARLY LIFE 


Guru Govind Singh was born on the 7th bright lunar day of 
Paus, Sambat, :723 (January, I665 A.D.)! at Patna where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur had left his family when he accompanied Raja Ram Singh 
in his expedition against Assam?. Of his early life there is not. much 


. to relate, In the Vicitra Natak the Guru merely says that he was 


born at Patna and was afterwards taken to the JMMadradeáa where he 
received instructions in various forms and when he 'arrived at the age 
to perform his religious duties’, his father departed to the other world.? 
The other Sikh records, however, give us many details but these are 
notof much historical value. Even when a mere child the Guru is 
said to have shown unmistakable signs of future greatness and his 
grandmother Nànaki is said to have declared on one occasion that 
the boy would follow in the footsteps of his grandfather Hargovind 
and becomea great warrior. The favourite game of the child, Govind 
Rai, was to divide his companions into two opposing camps, represent- 
ing the’ Sikhs and the Muhammadans respectively and it is said that 
invariably the latter were worsted. Though still a child, Govind 
Rai is said to have daily practised the use of arms, The Sikhs claim 
that he soon became a great favourite at Patna and that when he left 
for. the Punjab, whole Patna wept as did Ayodhya on the exile of 
Rama. i ; 

. ‘How long. Govind Rai remained at Patna we do not definitely 
know. Some time after the birth of his son, Guru Tegh Bahadur 
joined his family at Patna and after ‘a protracted residence there 
turned his thoughts towards the Punjab. The Guru then started 


ı Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol iv, p. 358 ; Gur Bilas, iii, 45 ; 
see also, Irvine, Later Moghuls, vol. i. p. 84. f. n. 

2 Mr, Gurbux Singh disputes this on chronological grounds and 
Ithink that there isforce in what he says. But his suggestion that 
it was perhaps Subul Singh Sesodia whom Guru Tegh Bahadur 
‘accompanied has, as yet, no evidence to support it (Dacca Review, 
I95, p. 229, £ n.). 

3 Vicitra Natak, vii, 
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for his native land alone, leaving instructions to his family to join 
him there as soon ashe would send for them, apparently because he 
was dubious as regards the nature of the reception he was likely to 
get there, It seems, however, that it was not long before Tegh 
Bahadur sent for his family and Govind Rai immediately started for 
the Jfadradeéa. The Sikhs relate : that throughout the . journey 
wherever the. young: Guru halted, ‘crowds came with offerings to him,’ 
Govind Rai soon reached Lucknow, via Benares and Ayodhya. At 
the Oudh capital ‘they were all hospitably entertained by. Baba Fateh 
Chand, to whom the party gave a letter of thanks for his hospitality— 
a letter still preserved by the Sikh Mahant of that city’?. Govind Rai 
then proceeded to Lakhnaur, ‘a town about niue miles from Ambala 
in the Punjab’, and here he seems to have halted for some time, While 
at Lakhnaur Govind Rai’s favourite amusement is said to have been 
playing at mimic warfare. ‘He used to form the boys of the town. 
into opposing armies and engage them in sham fights and.martial 
exercises. On other. occasions, he would divide his companions into 
two parties and play the game of splash-water. He also received 
regular education in various forms? and the Sikh records suggest that 
_ already the future Guru Govind Singh was in the making 

It seems that Govind Rai reached his father’s place shortly before 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was summoned to Delhi by the Emperor 
Aurangzib, The story of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s subsequent execution 
‘must be told elsewhere and we would forthwith begin with Govind 
Rai’s accession to the gadi of his father. The young Guru's first 
important act was the performance of the obsequies of his father. We 
are told that immediately after Guru Tegh Bahadur’s execution ‘a 
great. storm arose which filled every one's eye with much dust’. A 
devoted Sikh, who was present on the spot and ‘into whose lap the 
severed head of the Guru is said to have fallen, took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the storm and succeeded in taking the 
head over to Govind Rai who cremated it with due ceremony.? 

What followed immediately is not very clear, The Sikhs state 
that although a mere boy, the Guru soon revived the policy of his 
grandfather. We are told that ‘the Guru delighted to wear uniforms 


I Macauliffe, ap. cit., vol. iv, p. 366. 

2 Gur Bilas, iv, 34, 35 

3 Macauliffe, Jad, vol. iv, p. 387. The story, however, is highly 
improbable. 
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and arms, and practise and induce others to practise archery and 
musket-shooting. He.soon collected an army and constructed a big 
drum to complete his equipment. And like his grandfather Guru 
Hargovind, ‘he caused it to be publicly known that he would be grateful 
toall who brought him arms and horses’ and we are told that his 
appeal met with a ready response. It thus appears that the policy of 
armed resistance, which had been almost wholly abandoned by the 
successors of Guru Hargovind, again became predominant under Guru 
Govind Singh. It seems that for some time tlie Guru peacefully 
continued to stay on at his father’s place. His first marriage with 
Jito: was celebrated with great pomp in I677 and the second with 
Sundart followed soon after. But the Sikhs state that suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore and the Guru accepted 
the invitation of the Raja of Nahan and retired to Paunta, 


Il. RETIREMENT TO NAIIAN AND THE BATTLE OF BHANGANI 


In the Vicitra Nàtab the Guru informs us that when he obtained 
sovereignty he promoted religion to the best of his ability. But after- 
wards he left that country and proceeded to the city of Paunta, where 
he enjoyed himself on the bank of the Kalindri (Jumna) in amusements 

: of various kinds, particularly in hunting various sorts of game in the 
forest. But Fateh Shah, the king, became angry with him and came 
to blows with him without any reason? This is all that the Guru 
tells us of his retirement to Nahan and the circumstances that brought 
about the battle of Bhangani. 

Evidently there are gaps in this scrappy account and we would forth- 
with proceed to fill them. in with the aid of the more detailed Sikh 
records, - These latter almost unanimously tell us that after his father’s 
death the Guru continued to stay at Makhoival He soon collected 
an army and busily strengthened his resources when suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore. We are told that 

Raja Bhim Chand became very éager to dispossess the Guru of 

some valuable presents from: his disciples, a trained elephant 
and'a magnificent tent being among others. Their relations became 
more and more strained and at last both resolved to appeal to arms, At 
this crisis an invitation came from the Raja of Nahan, and the Sikh 
party opposed to war, mostly composed of masands, who had succeeded 
in convincing the Gurü's mother and grandmother of the inexpediency 


I Vicitra Natak, viii, i—3. 
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of an immediate war with Bhim Chand, persuaded the Guru to accept: 
the invitation and leave Makhowal alone for some time. 

But it appears that the root of the matter went even deeper. Guru 
Govind Singh was becoming a menace to the integrity of Bhim Chand's 
dominions. The beating of a drum was regarded as a symbol of 
sovereignty in those days. The Guru, itis stated, had constructed a 
big drum and beat it regularly at Makhowal. The Gurv’s followers, 
again and again, ravaged the villages of the Raja and took 
contributions from the villagers by force. Therefore it is no 
wonder that Bhim Chand became somewhat nervous and consulted 
some of his brother chieftains, Raja Kripal of Katoch among others, 
as to the course he should pursue. It was decided that the question 
should be finally settled as soon as the impending marriage of Bhim 
Chand's son with the daughter of Fateh Shah of Srinagore was over 
and Fateh Shah himself had been consulted about it. In the mean- 
time the Guru had retired to Paunta and became a great friend of 
Fateh Shah by amicably settling the disputes between him and the 
Raja of Nahan. 'The Guru brought the two Rajas together in open 
court, caused them to embrace and promise eternal friendship.’ 
Naturally, when the nuptials of Fateh Shah’s daughter were celebrated 
soon after, the Guru sent rich presents through his Dewan, Nand 
Chand. But difficulties were immediately raised by Bhim Chand about 
the acceptance of the Guru’s presents and he openly threatened his 
new relation that he would cut off all connections with him if he 
accepted presents from his declared enemy. Many of the Rajas had 
assembled at Srinagar on that occasion and they also seem to have 
supported Bhim Chand in his resolution. The social obligations to 
a daughter’s father-in-law compelled Fateh Shah to cast all other 
considerations to the wind and when it was decided that the Guru 
should be immediately attacked, Fateh Shah was even constrained to 
take the lead of the allied army, 

But there are obvious difficulties in the way of our accepting this 
story in foto. According to this view, the Guru's stay in Nahan 
territory must have been nominal, for he left Anandpur when the 
nuptials of Bhim Chand’s son with the daughter of Fateh Shah were 
impending and he came back, immediately after the battle. of Bhangani, 
which was fought as soon as the wedding ceremony was over, The 
-Sikh writers state. that when the Guru had definitely refused to hand 
over the trained elephant to Bhim Chand, the latter asked a temporary 
loan of the animal for the occasion of his son's marriage. Thus it 


t 
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would appear that even when Bhim Chand was making preparations to 
proceed to Srinagar to celebrate the nuptials of his sog, the Guru 
was at Anandpur. From the Guru's own narrative as wellas from 
the. other Sikh records, we learn that he returned to Anandpur im- 
mediately after the battle of Bhangani, Therefore the Guru must have 
stayed in Nahan territory for a. very shorttime. But the relics of 
the Guru's fort at Paunta and the Nahan tradition lead us to think that 
the Guru's stay there must have been somewhat prolonged. The 
Sirmur Gazetteer states that Guru Govind Singh lived at Paunta for 
about five years? and the Guru's own statement seems to indicate that 
he had not remained long at Makhowal after his father's death. 

Indeed, it seems almost certain that there has been a confusion in 
the later Sikh records and possibly their ignorance of the real causes 
of the battle of Bhangani led them to make two things appear as 
‘cause and effect, which originally had no connection. The main cause 
of the Guru's retirement to Nahan might have been, as the Sikh 
records suggest, the enmity of Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore but that 
the same ill-will of Bhim Chand was solely responsiblefor bringing about 
the battle of Bhangani almost immediately afterwards, we find it 
difficult to accept. We have already pointed out that this would make 
the Guru's stay in Nahan purely nominal, while we have very good 
reasons to believe that he made a protracted residence at Paunta. है 
Moreover, it is very important to notice that in the Vicitva Natak the 
Guru informs us that immediately after the battle of Bhangani he 
went to. Kahlur (Bilaspore) and there established the village of Ananda- 

pur. ‘Anandapur is situated close to Makhowal. The first name 
was given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhowal, 
as distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness.’ ‘Taken literally, the Guru's words mean that it was 
only after the battle of Bhangani that ‘Anandapur was established as 
his headquarters. Towards ` the beginning of the same section 
of the Vicitra Natak the Guru says that he ‘afterwards left that place 
for. Paunta.’* The place that the Guru left was very probably 


I Sirmur Gasetteer, p. 5I. It is, however, stated on p. 772 that 
the, Guru resided at Paunta for about three years. At any rate the 
Guru’s stay must have been rather protracted. 

2 Vicitva Natak, viii, 36. 

3 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, Garrett's edition, p. 77, fn. I. 

4 Vicitva Natak, viii, 2. 
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Makhowal where his father had retired owing to the enmity of the Sodhi 
Khatris, If we regard Makhowal and Anandapur as identical, the 
Guru's statement may not be literally true but it clearly indicates that 
the Guru's earlier stay at Anandapur-Makhowal was purely nominal 
and that it was made the real centre of his activities after the battle of 
.Bhangani. 

It seems that inspite of its apparent confusion in some respects 
Forster's statement is the nearest approach to the truth of the matter. 
He says, “the intelligence of his father's death, and dread of a like fate, 
had induced him to fly from Patna whence he retired after a 
series of various adventures into the territory of Sriningnaghur” 
and “afterwards proceeded with his adherents to the Punjab, where 
he was hospitably received by a marauding Hindu chief of that quarter, 
who gave him the dependencies of Mackaval” It is, no doubt, 
evident that the Guru could not have fled in the first instance, from 
Patna because we learn from the Vicitra Natak itself that the 
Guru had. been brought to the Punjab before his father's death, but 
the rest of Forster's statement agrees, on the whole, very well with 
what we would get from a literal interpretation of the Guru's own 
words that it was only after the battle of Bhangani that he went to 
Kahlur and established the village of Anandpur. At the time of his 
father's death ‘the Guru was a mere boy and as yet his resources were 
slender and scanty. The mighty Moghul Government had declared 
itself the open enemy of his faith and the first result of that open 
breach had been the execution of his father. It is also very probable 
that the Raja, in whose territories the Guru resided, also raised diffi- 
éulties about his continuance there as it might involve him in troubles 
with the Government and the Guru thought it better to leave the place 
and retire further into the hills. There he lived in seclusion for 
several years but suddenly quarrel broke out with Fateh Shah of 
Srinagar. The Guru won the battle that followed but still perhaps 
he did not think it convenient to remain there any longer. In the 
‘meantime circumstances had changed in Kahlur. Bhim Chand was 

. now meditating rebellion against the Government or had: perhaps 
‘actually rebelled. At this crisis he was only too glad to welcome the 
Gani back to his territories. The Guru, in his turn, readily consented 
.and coming to Kahlur founded. the village of Anandapur, which hence- 
forward became the centre of his activities, — 


I Forster's Travels, p. 26. 
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What has been said above seems most in accordance with the 
probabilities of the case. At any rate, the evidence of the Vicitra 
Natak, practically the only reliable authority on the point, supports this 
view more than any other. It is, no doubt, unsafe to place too 
much reliance on negative evidence but it is significant that the Guru 
nowhere mentions Bhim Chand in connection with the battle of Bhangani 
and it. seems improbable that he would so readily return to Kahlur 
after the battle if, as the Sikh writers suggest, the Guru's original 
quarrel with Bhim Chand was.the main or in fact the only reason that 
brought him into collision with Fateh Shah. Moreover, the story 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclusion 
in the hills, although it has no evidence to support it or is indeed, in 
some respects, contrary to all evidence, certainly suggests that early 
in his career the Guru had passed several years in retirement and it 
seems to us that the story of this early retirement was mixed up with 
the Guru's temporary obscurity in the hills on the eve of his convening 
the assembly at Keshgarh and became the foundation of the myth 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclu- 
sion in the hills. 

We would now proceed direct to the battle of Bhangani. The 
Guru's own account does not help us much in understanding the 
causes of the conflict. As we have seen, he merely says that Fateh 
Shah came to blows with him without any reason. It has also been 
pointed out that the reason, which the various other Sikh records 
suggest, is hardly acceptable. We have thus practically no direct evi- 
dence to work upon. However, from the Guru's description of the battle 
it appears that some of the Hill Rajas had made an alliance against 
him. The chiefs of Dadhwar and Jaswal,? Gaji Chand of Chandel? 
and Rajas Gopal? and Hari Chand* fought on the side of Fateh Shah. 
‘The Gur Bilass and the Panth Prakash add the names of some 
other chiefs who joined Fateh Shah or at least participated in the 
consultations that preceded the battle. Thus it seems that, for some 
reason or other, the Guru had seriously alarmed the Hill chieftains. 
Cunningham says -that the Guru “seems to have endeavoured to mix 
himself up with the affairs of the half-independent chiefs, and to obtain 


I Vicitra Natak, viii, 20. © 2 Ibid, viii, 2, 
3 Jb, viii, II. 4 Ibid, viii, I2, I3, 75, 2I, 26, 29, 33. 
3 Gur Bilas, vi, 96, t56. | . 6 Panth Prakas, xxiii, I6. 
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a commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to establish a 
virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to serve as the basis of his 
operations against the Mughal government.”* Though it is doubt- 
ful whether the views of the Guru had as yet advanced to this 
extent, there are indications in the Sikh records that he wanted to 
‘mix himself up with the affairs of the Hill Rajas.2 But Govind's 
policy in the hills proved a conspicuous failure. The Kangara Hills 
are that portion of the Punjab which is most essentially Hindu. It 
has been said that ‘one is almost tempted to believe that the type of 
Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an even more archaic 
organisation than anything described by Manu.’ There had never 
been any long sustained Musalman domination and the Rajas who 
ruled over ‘the most ancient principalities of Northern India’ were 
naturally resentful of all external influence. Therefore, it is not at all 
surprising that the Rajas would look upon the Guru as an ‘upstart,’ 
Govind represented a faith which inculcated liberal ideas and many 
of his followers were Jats, whom the Rajputs looked down upon as 
persons of inferior breed. Thus political privilege, social exclusiveness 
and tribal pride, all combined to induce the Hill Rajas to present a 
united front against the Guru. This explains why Guru Govind Singh 
never succeeded in maintaining any lasting alliance with the Rajas and 
why Sikhism never made any headway in the hills. But it may not 
be improbable that the causes that brought about the Guru’s conflict 
with Fateh Shah were more direct. The Guru’s army was, as yet, some- 
thing of a rabble and a Pathan commander in the Guru’s pay is said 
to have observed, “the Guru’s main dependence is onus. The rest 
of his army is a miscellaneous rabble who have never seen war, and 
will run away when they hear the first shot fired’. This was certainly 
a misrepresentation of the Guru's resources as was finally demonstrated 
in the battle of Bhangani but that some at least had joined the Guru 
merely for the sake of booty and did not stand by him when the mo- 
ment of trial came is clearly proved by Govind’s own statement that 
after the establishment of Anandapur he drove out all those who did not 
join his ranks during the battle. Even after this, desertions at criti- 
cal moments were by no means rare,? and it thus appears that there 


I Cunningham, p. 77. 2 Macauliffe, vol, v, pp. 7, 78. 
3 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. i, p. 6. 

4 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 30. 5 Vicitra Natak, viii, 37, 38. 
6 Ibid, x,  ; xiii, 2. . 
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was a party in the Guru's camp who cared little for his cause and who 
had joined him merely for the sake of personal profit, Perhaps these 
were the people who were primarily responsible for those repeated 
outrages on the hill subjects, of which we get many indications in the 
Sikh records. Indeed, the marauding instinct was characteristic of 
the Jats, who preponderated the others among the Guru’s followers and 
whom, it seems, the moderating influences of Sikhism had not yet 
completely chastened, Here we possibly get the clue to one of the 
reasons that might have inspired the combination against the Guru, 
And Fateh Shah, particularly, had perhaps a special cause of 
grievance, The Sikh records state that Medini Prakas- of Nahan and 


„Fateh Shah of Srinagar had been constantly engaged in border war- 
. fare but after his retirement to Paunta the Guru had brought the two 


Rajas together and amicably settled their disputes, But it seems that: 
the settlement had not been lasting and as the Guru had taken up his 
quarters at the south-eastern extremity of the Nahan dominion,’ 
perhaps nearest to the western boundaries of Fateh Shah’s territorjes 
and as he was an intimate ally of the Raja of Nahan, it does not seem 


` improbable that the Guru himself became somehow involved in these 


traditional boundary disputes between the two States. But it must be 
distinctly understood that all these are offered here as mere sugges- 


‘tions and that the original cause of the Guru’s quarrel with Fateh 


Shah remains still obscure 

But as regards the battle itself we stand on surer ground. The 
Guru's own description might be animated and ‘more calculated to 
inflame the courage of his followers than to convey correct information 


I Jbrd., ix, 24; Macauliffe, vol, v. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 78 - 

3 The Guru established his residence at Paunta, which is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Nahan, There 
is a gurdwara here and the'ruins of the fort built by the Guru still exist. 
Some say that the name ‘Paunta’ is derived from the fact that the Guru 
first halted (fixed his paw-feet) here. after his departure from 
Makhowal The Sirmur Gazetteer, however, states that the Guru first 
halted at Toka, where the spot is marked by a gurdwara ‘though it only 
consists of a small platform near a well? Thence he was brought 
to Nahan by the Raja and afterwards proceeded to Paunta. (Sirmur 
Gazelizer, pp. I5, 5I; Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 26, I7; Gur Bilas, vi, 
I9-2I). 
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of actual events, still the main facts appear clearly enough. The 
opposing forces met on the field of Bhangani which stands about 6 
miles distant from Paunta on the plain between the Jumna and the 
Giri, not far from the city of Rajpura on the Mans-suri (Mussoorie) 
road.? The battle. commenced with great vehemence and immediately 
the five sons of Bibi Viro? the only daughter of Guru Hargovind, 
organised an attack, which was nobly backed up by the Brahmin 
Dayaram,* Dewan Nand Chand, and the two Kripals, one, the Guru's 
uncle and the other, a Udasi mahant. The brunt of the attack seems to 
- have fallen, in the first instance, on those Pathan mercenaries who had 
been in the Guru’s pay but had mutinied and joined the Rajas just 
on the eve of the battle. We are told that of their four leaders, Hayat 
Khan, Najabet Khan, Bhikhan Khan: and Kale Khan, the last alone 
' remained true to the Guru ‘with the troops of one hundred ‘men of 
which he ‘had been originally in command.’ It appears that early 
in the battle Hayat Khan was killed by the mahant Kripal but the 
others fought on and the action continued with great determination on 
both sides, After some time Raja Gopal and Hari Chand? became 





_ Iı Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 54. कि 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v. p. 29; Gur Bilas, vi. 250, 258, The 
Sirmur Gazetteer (p. I5} states that both Hari Chand and Fateh 
Shah fell in the battle. “The Rants of both the fallen leaders 
- became sat, and their eight tombs are still shown at Bhangani" We, 
. however, learn from the Sikh records that Fateh Shah had fled when 
he found his cause hopeless, A gurdwara still commemorates the 
Guru’s victory 

3 These were Sangu Shah, Jit Mal, Gopal Chand, Gangaram and 
Maheri Chand, The Guru is said to have called Sangu Shah by the 
name of Sri Shah because of his great military skill. Macauliffe (vol. v. 
p.43) says that after his glorious death on the field of Bhangani the 
Guru changed his name to Shah Sangram (Lord of Battle). See also 
Gur Bilas, vi, 247 

4 He was a friend of the Guru's youth (Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 2) 

5: Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 30-33. The Guru, however, does not 
say anything about Kale Khan. : 

6 Viatra Natak, viii, 7. 

7 Possibly Gopalis the same Raja Gopal of Guler who is the 
hero of the XIth section of the Vécitra Natak. The Gur Bilas and 
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prominent in attack and for a time the Guru's prospects looked very 
dark.! At this crisis Jit Mal came to the rescue of his side. With 
' his spear he struck Hari Chand, who fell down senseless and had to be 
carried off the field.* This seems to have immediately relieved the 
pressure and the Guru's party again became aggressive. The Pathan 
leaders maintairied a determined resistance but the Rajas of Jaswar 
and Dadhwar, who had hitherto been fighting with zeal, left the field 
with all their troops and Gaji Chand of Chandel stood exhausted and 


‘the Panth Prakas definitely connéct the two (Gur Bilas, vi, 56; 
Panth Prakas, xxiii, I6.) The Sikh records state unanimously that 
Hari Chand was the Raja of Nalgarh (Handur) though in the 
Guru’s account there appears nothing that would justify us in conecting 
him with Nalgarh. But that cannot mean much because the Guru's 
account is always scrappy and in some places hardly intelligible without 
the assistance of the more detailed Sikh records. The Guru generally 
describes him as the simple Hari Chand without the appellation of Raja 
and the only place where he hints that Hari Chand wasa chief is 
. verse 33. Says the Guru, 
Hari chand mare, su jodha latare, 
Su Karor rayan, wahai kal ghayan, 
Macauliffe translates “Karor rayan” as “the chief of Karori”. (vol. v, p. 
44.) but contradictorily makes Hari Chand ‘the Raja of Handur in. 
his general biography of the Guru (vol. v, p. 47). But as we nowhere 
find it mentioned that a chief of Karori had anything to do with Guru 
Govind Singh, we think that Bhai Bishan Singh Gyani is right in 
interpreting *Karor as ‘the owner of a crore’ or a multi-millionaire, 
(annotated. edition of the Vicitra Natak, p. 27), Hari Chand then 
. was a rich and powerful chief but. there are difficulties in the way of 
our accepting the statement that he was the Raja of Handur. The 
Nalgarh Gazetteer states that an able and just ruler named Dharm 
Chand ruled in Nalgarh for no less than 83 years, from I6I8 to I70f, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Himmat Chand (Simla Hill 
States Gazetteer, Nalgarh, p. 60). In the long list of kings we do not 
find the name, Hari Chand, mentioned even once. On the other 
hand, the Sikh records are all very positive in connecting Hari Chand 
with Nalgarh. We are, therefore, tempted to suggest that Hari Chand 
might have been a younger son, who had been sent by his father to 
assist Fateh Shah, the Raja himself being too old to attend personally, 
rı Vicitra Natak, viii, II-73, 2 Ibid, viii, ॥$. 
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perplexed. A general rout of the allies was about to commence 
but at this juncture Hari Chand rose from his swoon and became 
" immediately alive to the duties of a leader.? The allies again rallied 
and the last phase of the battle commenced. A great fight began 
between Sri Shah on the one hand, and Najabet Khan on the other, 
and many soldiers on both sides were killed. . After some time both 
the leaders fell? and the Guru, who had as yet taken no actual part 
in the fray, now personally undertook the direction of affairs.* In his 
second attempt the Guru struck Bhíkhan Khan in his face and the 
latter fled precipitately leaving his horse hehind, which. was immediately 
killed. Now began the great duel between the Guru and Hari Chand 
who fought with -great skill and dash, and sent hundreds to the other 
world.* . Says the Guru, “Hari Chand, in his rage, drew forth his arrows. 
He struck my steed with one and then discharged another at me, but . 
God preserved me and it only grazed my ear in its flight. His third: 
arrow penetrated the'buckle of my waist-belt and reached my body; 
but wounded me not. It is only God who protected ‘me, knowing me 
His servant. When I felt the touch of the arrow, my anger was kindled. 
I took up my bow and began to discharge arrows in abundance; Upon 
this my adverseries began to flee. I took aim and killed the young 
chief, Hari Chand.’ The death of Hari Chand was the signal. 
for a disorderly retreat® on the part of the hillmen and the Guru’s 
victory was complete.® i 

(To be continued) 
INDU BHUSAN BANNERJI 





t Ibid, viii, 20, 2... * 2 Ibid, viii, 2I. 3 Ibid, viii, 23. 


4 Ibid, viii, 24 5 Ibid, viii 25. 6 Ibid, viii, 26-28. 
7 Vicitra Natak, viii, 29-33. I have used. Macauliffe's translation 
(vol. v, p. 44) 8 Ibid, viii, 34. 


9 Dr. Narag states that ‘Syed Budhoo Shah, the chief of 
Sadhawra at whose recommendation the Guru had taken the Afghans 
into his service, hearing of their desertion, hastened to the Guru's help 
with a force of two thousand men and with this timely aid the Guru 
‘obtained a complete victory over the allied Rajas’ (Transformation 
of Sikhism, p. 90). The story is given in the Panth Prakas (xxiii, 
II, I6) It is stated Budhoo Shah sent two of his sons with one 
: thousand soldiers, But as nothing of this occurs in the Vicitra 
Natak or in the Gur Bilas we have not incorporated it in our account 
of the battle, 


Indian Literature Abroad 
V 


In इ8 Sui Dynasty came to power and the emperor at once gave 
Buddiisn ve- the people permission to become monks, which had 
vived under the been withheld by Chou Wu-Ti. Towards the close of 
Sui Emperors his reign he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 
of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist sects. The Confucian 
` literati were not pleased at the Emperor’s tolerance and thought 
it to be due to weakness of age. It is said that the Buddhist books were 
at that time ten times more numerous than the Confucian classics. The 
Sui history, in the digest, it gives of all the books of the time, states 
that the Buddhist sect had as many as 30580 distinct works, Many of the 
titles are given, and among them are nota few treating of the mode 
of writing by alphabetic symbols used in the kingdoms whence 
Buddhism came. It is called Szyo-hu-shu or “Foreign Writing 
of the Western Countries” and also Po-la-men-shu, or *Brahmanical 
Writing.” 

The tables of initials and finals found in the Chinese native dic- 
tionaries were first formed in the third century, but more fully early 

in the sixth, in the Liang dynasty. It was then that 
prea the Hindus, who had come to China, assisted in forming 
tic on Chinese. according to the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, a sys- 

tem of thirty-six initial letters, and described the vocal 
organs by which they are formed. They also constructed tables, in 
which, by means of two sets of representative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finals, a mode of spelling words was exhibi- 
ted. The Chinese were now taught for the first time that monosyllabic 
sounds are divisible into parts, and alphabetic symbols were not adopted 
to write the separated elements. It was thought better to use characters 
already known tothe people. A serious defect attended this method. 
The analysis was not carried far enough. The intelligent Chinese 
understand that a sound, such as ‘man’ can be divided into two parts, 
m and an ; for they have been long accustomed to the system of phone- 
tic bisection heré alluded to, but they usually refuse to believe that 
a trisection of the sound is practicable, At the same time the. system 
was much easier to learn than if foreign symbols had been employed, 
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and it was very soon universally adopted. Sheu-Kung, a priest, is 
said to have been.the author of the system, and the dictionary Yu-P’zan 
.was one of the biggest works in which it was employed. That 
the Indian Buddhists should have taught the Chinese how to write the 
sounds of this language by an artifice, which required nothing but their 
own hieroglyphics and rendered unnecessary the introduction of new 
symbols, is sufficient evidence of their ingenuity, and is not the least 
ofthe services they have done to the sons of Han, It well answered | 
for several centuries, and was made use of in all dictionaries and educa- 
tional works!, In Northern part of China four tones and in Canton. 
nine tones are attached toa sound. It is said that this was due to 
the introduction of study of Sanskrit phonetics among the 
Chinese.? 
. The Sui Rulers were great patrons of Buddhist learning. A 
Chinese mission had been sent to India between ६75-587 A.D. When 
i they came to west of China, they heard that the 
SH r : Buddhists were persecuted by the Chou Emperors, so 
Buddhism. . they did not at once proceed home but stopped in the land 
of Turks. There they met Jinagupta, whose profound 
learning struck the envoys with admiration. They were.all recalled 
by the new emperor. The mission brought a large number of 
Sanskrit texts from India. A competent Indian Pandit was sought. for 
to translate them into Chinese and Narendrayaga, who has been already 
mentioned, was summoned to the capital Chang-an from his exile in 
$82.A. D. He lived in the temple of Ta-hing-chan and began to tran- 
slate the newly brought books. Some thirty Sramanas were asked 
to help in the work. With their assistance Narendrayaéa translated 
between 582-585 eight works in 28 fasciculi. He died in 589 A.D. 
` His works were—Süzya-garbha Sutra (No. 62) ; Matijuéri-Vikridita 
Sutra (No. 85; Mahamegha Sutra (No. I88)—a very popular book in 
China translated about six times by different writers ; Srigupta Sitra 
(No. 232); Balavyiha-Samidhi Sūtra, (No. 409) ; Sata-buddhanima 
Sutra (No. 474) ; Padmamukha(?) Sutra (No. 4€5); Sihiradh Stra 
.(No. 525). 


x . Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. .42-43. 

2 These statements of Edkins are too general to be accepted by 
critical scholars; Maspero and other modern sinologues do not attach 
much importance to that theory. 
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The greatest name of this age was Jinagupta' who translated two 

books in the earlier part of the Northern Chou rule, but had to leave 

the country for Wu-ti's rage. He like Narendrayasas 

Jinagupta. came back during the rule of the Sui dynasty and worked 

from 585-592 A. D. According to some compilers he wrote 

39 books in 3992 fasciculi of which 36 are found in the Ming 
catalogue. 

I have already referred to the enthusiasm of the emperor for Buddhism; 

the method he adopted for a faithful translation in good idiomatic 

Chinese was doubtless commendable, He appointed a 


Cane Tg board of monks to undertake the work of translating 
tion. the Sanskrit books brought from India by the last 


mission. The first board was presided over by the 

Indian monk Narendrayaéas. After the board had accomplished some 

works a few monks of Ta-hing-Chan temple found out some divergences 

and contradictions in the translations. They thought that a better 

qualified man should be put in charge of this responsible work and their 

: choice fell on Jinagupta, who was still in exile. The emperor sent 

a special invitation and recalled him, A new board was constituted 

with Jinagupta as president for the translation of the rest of the texts. 

. Jinagupta was asked to translate the Sanskrit texts with another 
Indian monk Dharmagupta and two Chinese sramanas. 

Over this board ten other éramagas were appointed to supervise 
the translation and to see that the original sense was presérved. To 
revise these works and to make the style perfect, two other Chinese 
Sramanas were appointed. This innovation in the method of translation 
greatly improved the style of Chinese and we find Jinagupta and his 
colleagues translating many popular books, which had already been 
done into Chinese,  Jinagupta's books were mainly from Sūtra 
literature. 

One of his greatest works was the Adhiniskramana Sütra in 60 fasc. 

_,.. — (Nanjio, 680) which in Chinese literally means *Buddha- 
Abhiniskra- m z : = : MN 
maya Sitra: . — Pürva-kárya-samgraha-sütra, An English translation, in 
Beal's transla- abstract form, of this book has been published by Beal. 

entitled the Romantic History of Buddha 

Another important work of Jinagupta and Dharmagupta was the 


I Chavannes,—Jinagupta, Toung Pao, 7905 ; also Nanjio, App. 
Il, १29 
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translation ot the Saddkarma-pundarika (Nanjio, I39). There is an 
interesting preface to this work by one who seems to have 
PL taken part in the translation, and I believe, by one of the 
China. chief editors of the translation board mentioned above. 
He writes, “the translations of Chu-Fa-hu or Dharma- 
rakga and Kumarajiva are most probably made from two different 
texts.” In the repository of the Canon in the temple of Ta-hing-Chan 
there were two copies of the text of the Saddharma-pundarika, one 
written on the palm leaves and probably in the then Nagar character of 
Northern India, while the other was written in the scriots of Karashar or 
Tukhara i.e, Brahmi. Kumirajiva followed the latter text as he was a 
man of that region (Nanjio, 734), The editor, in 60 A. D., together with 
Jinagupta and Dharmagupta, examined the two palm leaf texts and 
carefully collated the differences.in the text. This isa later translation 
of Dharmarakga’s and Kumarajiva's translations, (Nanjio, 734, I 35). 
The Gayasirga-Stitra and the Mahiyina Vaipulya-Dhürani-SUtra 
were translated by  Vinitaruci, a Sramana of Udyana in 582 A. D. 
The last writer of this period was Dharmagupta, who assisted 
l Jinagupta in translation. Dharmagupta was a nątive 
of Southern India, and had gone to China through 
the North-western passage. He translated several works between 
530 and 66 A.D. Opinions greatly differ as to the number of works he 
translated. Some say seven works, others nine, while one compiler 
mentions eighteen works in 8 fasciculi; but we have only ten in 
the Ming Tripitaka. His principal works are the translations of 
the Vairacchedih Prajüaparamita, andits commentary the Vajracchedika- 
siitva-Sastra, by Bodhisattva Asaüga. He also translated fasciculi 
2-30 of the commentary on. Asanga's Mahiyina Samparigraha 
&astra by Vasubandhu. f 
During the short rule of thirty-seven years of the. Sui emperors, 
six translators translated 6o books in 265 fasciculi, a fact which really 
' testifies to the encouragement obtained under these princes, Under 
them. three - catalogues of Indian books in Chinese were compiled 
l in A. D. 594, 597 and 603. All of these catalogues have 
 Catalogaesof — come down to this time, The Litaisanpaochi (Record 
. concerning the three precious things, Triratna, under 
successive dynasties) was compiled by Fa-chan-fang in 597 A. D, in 


Dharmag upta. 





7 Nanjio, I504 ; Intro, p. xvii. 
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I5 fasciculi, The first three fasciculi contain a general history of 
; Buddhism, from the birth of Buddha to the time of the 
Classification of "HAT : : : 
* Indian books, compilation of this work. The last fasciculus contains 
an index or a detailed list of the works, This catalogue 
contained 7076. works in 3,325 fasciculi of which 55 books belonged 
: to Mahayana and 325 to Hinayana. The Canon was 
ist Catalogue, vided into Mahayana Siitra, Vinaya and Abhidharma, 
and Hinayana Sūtra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. Books on Mahayana 
and Hinayana are almost equally represented in China ; most of these 
Hinayàna books were written in Sanskrit and it is a miisconception 
of most people that Hinayàna books were all written in Pali. It is only 
the Theravada, which has a Tipitaka written in Pali, while almost all 
the other sects had Tripitaka written in semi-Sanskrit language, most 
of which have disappeared. . 
The Sui-chung-ching-mu-lu (Nanjio, :608) is another catalogue of 
` Buddhist sacred books collected under the Sui dynasty by the priests 
j and literati in A. D. 603, who were appointed by the 
2nd Catalogue. à i T : : 
j emperor Wan-ti, The total number of books in this 
catalogue is 2,r09 in 5,053 fasciculi ; unfortunately 420 works in 747 
fasciculi had been already lost. There were in this collection 370 books 
with one translation and 277 works had more than one translation. 
The third catalogue (Nanjio, 7609) was compiled by Fa-Ching 
‘and others under imperial orders in $94 A.D. In it 2,257 distinct works 
| in 5,3r0 fasciculi are mentioned. They classified the. 
CR Catalogue. books into Sütra, Vinaya, Abhidharma for Mahayana and 
Hinayana separately and under the fourth heading put as ‘Later works, 
Indian and Chinese'——being extracts, records and treatises, which 
do not fall uiíder the three or rather six divisions. l 
Nanjio ‘speaks of another ‘catalogue which is recorded in the 
Sui annals, “In the period Ta-yeli (A.D. 605-676) emperor Yang ordered 
the Shaman Chi-Kuo to compile a catalogue of the 
4th Catalogue. Buddhist books at the Imperial Buddhist chapel within 
the gate of the palace. He then made some divisions and classi- 
fications, which were as follows :—Siitras, which contained what Buddha 
had spoken,.were arranged under three divisions——(r) Mahayana, 
(2) Hinayàna, (3) Mixed Sütras ; other books, that seemed to be the 
production of later men, who falsely ascribed their works to greater 
names, wére classed as Doubtful Books." 
“There were Vinaya works under each division as before, Mahayana, 
Hinayina and Mixed, There were other works in which Bodhisattvas 
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‘and others went deeply into the explanation of the meaning, and which 
illustrate the principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or 
Sastras 

"There were also records or accounts of the doings in their times 
of those who had been students of the system, Altogether there 

‘ were 77 classes under which the books were arranged.’ (Intro. xix). 
There were I962 books in 698 fasciculi, But neither the catalogue 
nor the compiler is mentioned in Chinese Buddhist works. The 

number of books is again different from that mentioned in the earlier 
catalogue in existence. This may however be called the fifth collection 
made by an emperor of China (Intro. p. xix). 


Now we enter into the most brilliant epoch of Chinese history, viz., 
the T'ang and Sung Dynasties, ‘The T’ang dynasty lasted from 628 to 
l . 909 3, D. ie, about three hundred years. During these 
रह कक under three hundred years, we cannot expect from our previous 
Dynasty. knowledge of history that the attitude of all the 
emperors towards Buddhism should be uniform, Indeed 
its career was chequered during its long life. ‘Buddhism succeeded 
in establishing itself as a faith of the majority among both Tartars 
and Chinese. Still there was a triangular war between the religions of 
Kung-fu-tzu (Confucius), Buddha and Lao-tzu. The opposition of the 
Mandarians and the Literati, who were generally Confucianists, some 
times caused great havoc to Buddhist culture and, set back the progress 
made in one generation, Still the Buddhist and the Taoist made ` 
themselves felt in public life and estimation by their knowledge and 
character, ard during the Sui and T'ang and the last half century of 
fhe Northern Sung dynasties their books were accepted as texts 
for the public examinations (Biot, Histoire de l'instruction publique 
en chine, pp. 289, 3I3). During the reign of the first emperor of the 
T’ang, magistrates were ordered to enquire into the lives of Bud- 
dhist monks and nuns, as a result of a memorial from the. Confu- 
cianist blaming on their character. Those found guilty were ordered 
to return to the world. The second emperor allowed every monastery 
to receive five new monks and showed great favour to Buddhism. 
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' It was during the rule of the Second T'ang emperor that the great 
Chinese savant and traveller Hiuen Tsang flourished. The great 
Indian emperor Harsavardhana sent an envoy to China 
Harsavardhana’s, in 64 A.D. and two Chinese missions were despatched 
China and Chì- in return. During the rule of the empress dowager 
India Wu Hou, Buddhism found favour with her. Even she 
went to the length of getting divine honours and 
called herself Ku-an-Yin. But in the earlier part of the next reign 
reaction set in, and building of monasteries, making of images and 
copying of sütras were forbidden. ; 72,000 monks were ordered to return 
to the world. But in later life the same emperor became a devout 
Buddhist and one of the most important Tripitaka collection was done 
under his auspices in A.D. 730. Many, Buddhist poets and artists of this 
period have won immortal fame. In 740 there were in the city of 
Chang-an alone 64 monasteries and 27 nunueries, During the eighth 
and ninth centuries of T’ang rule, the emperors with one excep- 
tion Wu-Tsung, (847-947), were favourable to Buddhism and the latter 
half of the 8th century marked in Buddhist history not only an epoch of 
increased popularity among the masses but also the spread of ritualistic 
and doctrinal corruption, for it is in those years that its connection with 
ceremonies for the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate 
(Elliot, IH, p. 262). In 845 Wu-Tsung had ordered that 4,600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples be demolished, that 2,60,500 
monks and nuns be secularized and I,50,000 temple servants set free. 
: These’ figures, which might be exaggerated, still show the great 
influence and strength of Buddhism. 
The T'ang dynasty collapsed in 907 A.D. owing chiefly to the 
incapacity of the later-day emperors. It was followed by:a troubled 
period in which five short dynasties ruled in quick 
pru e succession ruling 53 years in all. In 960 the Sung 
.T'ang period. dynasty united China, of which we shall hear later on. 
For the spread’ of Indian literature in China during 
these three’ hundred years, our record is most useful About 27 
monks flourished and translated more than 380 Sanskrit books. into 
Chinese. The earliest books that were translated during this dynasty 
were Ratna-tiri-dharapi-stitra, . (No. : 82), | Prafiia-pradipa-sistra- 
kārikī (No. 7785)7 and Süzrüla£üra-ti&a (No. rI90). The second book . 


हु Walleser translated its Tibetan version-called Akutobhaya Sütra 
of Nagarjuna, 
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‘Prajiid-pradipa-$4étra’ (Nanjio, ह85) was composed by Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna and.a Vitti or explanation of the 500 verses was written 
by NirdeSaprabha. This is the‘ principal work of the Madhyamaka 
school founded by Nagarjuna, : Another very important work was 
‘Satrélankara Sūtra which had been composed by the ‘great 
Aévaghosa, no less an authority on Mahayana than the Bodbi- 
sattva Asanga, who wrote a commentary on it. The Suzra/an&aüra text, 
as we know, had been translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in 405 
A.D. in ३8 fasc. But its tikà which was equally important waited for 
an able pen to be rendered into a flowery language. 
These books were translated by Prabhakaramitra, a 
monk of Central India, Ksatriya by caste. He arrived in 627 A.D. in 
China, and translated these works, He died at the 69th year in 633 
A. D. which shows that he left his Indian home at an advanced age. 
The greatest scholar of Chinese Buddhism was Hiuen Tsang, 
who came to India in the seventh century. This illustrious pilgrim was 
; born in the year 603 A.D. at Ch'in Liu in the province 
Hiuea Tsang: of Honan, close to the provincial city. At an early age 
he was taken by his second elder brother to the 
eastern capital Loyang. He was made a éramanera at his thirteenth 
year. On account of the troubles which occurred at the end of 
of the Sui dynasty, Hiuen Tsang in company with his brother sought 
‘refuge in the city of Shing tu ordained as a bhiksu. After some 
time he began to travel through the provinces in search of the best 
instructor he could get, and so came at length to Chang-an. It 
was here, stirred up by the recollection of Fa-hsien and Chi-yen, that he 
made up his mind to go to the western regions to question the 
sages on points that troubled his mind. When Hiuen Tsang, at his 
twenty-sixth year, “expressed his desire to visit India, there seem to 
have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, but when 
he came near to the desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit for the hard- 
ships of the journey, while the other started in advance to Tun-hwang 
and‘ was heard of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron, the king of Turfan, four novices were alloted to him as his 
attendants. The king helped him with brotherly care arid introduced 


Prabhikaramitra. 


I Seven different ways of spelling the name have been discussed 
by Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 629-645, 2 vols, 
London, I904-I905, I, p. 37. 
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him to many of the Central Asian chieftains ; consequently he was wel- 
comed everywhere and travelled with great facility. Ir India too, 
he was patronized by king Harsa of Kanauj and had opportunities of 
.meeting many worthies and savants of his time. At Nalanda, the 
then centre of the Mahayana learning, he found an able teacher 
in Silabhadra, the president of this University, and there he spent several 
years learning Sanskrit and chiefly Buddhist Idealism. The interest 
of the Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the Maha- 
yana, though the Hinayaniic schools too were followed in all India"! 
He set out for India in 629 A.D, and returned after sixteen years 
in 645 A.D. He brought back with him : 
I. Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the 
body of Tathagata. 
2. A golden statue of Buddha 3ft. 3 inches in height 
on a transparent pedestal. 
, 3. A statue of Buddha 3 ft. 5 inches carved out of a 
Scri ag ja: sandal-wood on a transparent pedestal. : 
4. Another statue like above. 
$. A silver statue on a transparent pedestal. 
6. A golden statue ‘do. . : 
7. Another sandal-wood figure of Buddha. 
8. 724 works (sutras) of the Mahayana. 
9. Other works amounting in the whole to 520 fasc., 
(657 fasc., Edkins, p. r:9) carried by 22 horses. 
(Beal, Introduction to Si-Yu-ki) i 
He was not satisfied with Mahāyāna books only but took great pains 
to collect books of various schools on Vinaya and Abhidharma 


Sarvästivāda Schoo! I5 works. 
Sammitiya School i I5 s 
Mahiśäsaka School 23 ,, 
Kāśyapīya School i7 » 
Dharmagupta School , 42 » ` 
Mila-sarvastivada School - - 67 ,, 


When Hiuen-Tsang returned from India, he was received by the 

emperor. with great honour, and a title was conferred on him. : The. 
emperor took keen. interest in the pilgrim and commanded him to. 
write a description of the Western countries he had visited and the 
immortal work called 7a-Zang-Asi-yu-bi (Nanjio, I503) was the result. 


I. Takakusu, E.R.E., v. 32, 842, 
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The emperor wrote a laudatory preface to this book. The record of 
_ the great traveller is handed down to us in three forms, 

The first is of course his own work, Hsi-yi-chi (Nanjio, 503) 
(Record of the Western Region), in 20 fasciculi, compiled by Pien-chi, 

his pupil, 646 A.D, The travels cover I38 countries 
His books on — in all of which he himself visited II0 and he gathered 
news about the rest from his informants, as we are told 

in an introduction by Ching-po..-The characters and usages of the 
people and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are minutely 
described. The book is unique and indispensable for the study of 
Indian history and geography of the Buddhist period. In. 3887 
Stanislas Julien published the French translation with the title - 
Memoires sur les contries occidentales traduits du Sanscrit en chinois, en 
Pan 648 par Hiouen thsang et du chinois en francais. An English 
translation by Samuel Beal followed in 884 with the title of Sz-yu-Ei, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen-Tsang, 2 vols. (London). 

The second work is a résumé of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels in the Record 
‘of the Region of the Sikya in 8 books by Tao-hsiian (Nanjio, I470). It is 
interesting to note, that the author was Hiuen Tsang’s pupil and 
one of his assistant. translators, and that the work was compiled during 
Hiuen Tsang’s life-time, ie. A.D. 650. 

. .There seems to have been another work in i0 books entitled Zszyü- 
cian, (Record of the Western Region), by Yen-ts'ung, another pupil of 
the traveller. This record, it is said, treated more of the Indian life than 
the religion itself, whereas the traveller's Memoires paid more attention 
to the religion than the life. Tao-hsii-an says in his preface that both 
of these were too minute and copious for general information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation .of his own work. 
No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Memotres given in the life of 
Hiuen Tsang in I0 books compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen- 
ts'ung, A.D. 665. . Julien published it at the same 
time as the Memoires in an abstract form under the title 
Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang et ses voyages dans P Inde, 629-645, 
` (Paris,.853), and Beal has also given an English translation. 
- So far as Hiuen Tsang's routes and geographical names are concern- 
ed, Thomas Watters, à great. Chinese scholar,. did.a great deal, and 
the result of his studies was published in 3904-05 by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell with the tithe 08 Yuan Chwang's . Travels 


' His life, 
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in India, 629-645, by Thomas Watters, His researches are accurate 
as usual, and, if he could have made more use of the results of the 
Indian and Central Asian excavations and several old mss. of the 
record discovered in Japan, nothing would remain to be desired. 

Hiuen _Tsang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts: 
(7) a general introduction to Jambudvipa and a description of Central 
Asian countries along the northern route; (2) a detailed 
introduction to India (name, geography, calendar, life, 
language, customs, religion, castes, products, etc.) and a description of 
countries in the Panjab. and to the north of the Gaüga as far down 
as the valley. of the Gandaki ; (3) a detailed description of Magadha 
including Nalanda; (4) the lower region of the Gags, countries on 
the South sea-coast, in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus; (5) 
Central Asian states along the southern route. A résumé of the contents 
can be. obtained best from Watters’ work which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further a lengthy note on the itinerary 
was added by Vincent. A. Smith at the end of the work. ' 

The influence of this book on the Chinese mind must have been 
immense ; such a detailed and first-hand knowledge of In-to (India) 
had never seached them before. 

Hiuen Tsang went to Chang-an to translate the treasure he had 
brought from India and he was helped by twelve monks to carry out 
his object in practice. A board of ‘nine monks was appointed to revise 
the composition. Some who learned Sanskrit joined him in the work. 
On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, he wrote a pre- 
face to them ; and at the request of Hiuen Tsang he issued an edict to 
the effect that five new monks should be received in every monastery 
ir the empire, The convents then amounted to 3976, For nineteen 
years the Chinese savant worked incessantly with his group of helpers 
and at the close of his life he found that he had translated 75 works 
in 335 fasciculi. Hiuen Tsang died at the 65th year in 664 A.D. 
honoured by all and mourned by ali. 

The most stupendous work that took him four years to translate was 
the Mahi-prapiii-piramita-stira (Nanjio, I, Tok. Ed. ii, iil, iv), which 
had partly been translated and abridged by Kumirajiva two 
centuries and a half before him. It consisted of 600 
fasciculi, 2,00,000 élokas or an equivalent number of 
syllables in prose. This is a collection of sixteen sütras, short and 


lisi-yu-chi, 


Prajtpüramiti. 


l 8 Takakusu, E.R.E. vol. ı2, pp. 8&4I-842. 
I, H. Q, SEPTEMBER, 7926 77 
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long. To each of them a preface is added by a Chinese priest, Hiuen 
Tson, a contemporary of the pilgrim. The Prajia-paramit? treats of six 
perfections (paramitas) of a Bodhisattva, and particularly of the prajfia or 
wisdom of the supreme excellence. The meaningless custom of embody- 
ing constant repetitions, which we find so annoying in the Pali suttas, 
becomes in the voluminous Prajñāpāramitā so limitless and excessive 
that it would be quite possible to strike out more than half of this 
colossal work. Kumarajtva very intelligently omitted these repetitions 
and superfluities, But Hiuen Tsang most faithfully followed the 
Sanskrit text and translated one hundred and twenty volumes entire, 
in all their wearisome re-iteration of metaphysical paradoxes. 

Hiuen Tsang translated the Abhidharma books of different schools ; 
and the Sarvastivada literature has been almost entirely preserved by him 
in translation; and before we deal with his other works we shall 
treat a little in detail about this school. This school of thought is one of 
the oldest among the eighteen schools which are described in Vasu- 
mitra's 4sládasa-mibaya-Sas?ra also called *Samayabhedaparacanacakra! 
(No. 7284), or the Sastra on the differences of the views of (78 or 20 
Hinayana) schools translated by Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang. This 
schoo! probably separated from the Theravada before the Buddhist 

Council held during king Aéoka’s reign. The principal 
ee seat of the Sarvastivadins was Kashmir, where their 

doctrine developed into an elaborate system known as 
the Vaibhasika, Fa-hsien (399-474) says that this school was followed 
in Pataliputra as well as in China at his time. Vasubandhu criticised 
the Kashmir Vaibhásikas where they became powerful (499-569). 
Hiuen Tsang found them in Kashgar, N. W. India and the Northern 
India. I-tsing (677-695) gives a fairly minute description of this 
school and the places of its popularity enumerated by him are the 
following :—Magadha, Gujrat, Sindhu, East India, South India with a 
few followers, Sumatra, Java where it largely prevailed, Campa, Cochin- 
China, parts of China, and Central Asia. From this short account 
we can see that this school spread throughout the Buddhist world. 
I-tsing says that this school had a separate Tripitaka amounting to 
300,000 $lokas (Records: Introduction) The vast literature which 
has come down to us in Chinese shows quite clearly that this 
school had a separate Vinaya translated by I-tsing and a separate 


I Edkins, Chinese Buddhism. 
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Abhidharma partly rendered into Chinese by Faramartha and largely 
by the great Hiuen Tsang. 

In Chinese, Sarvastivada is known as Sa-pa-to. They had seven 
Abhidharma books. The principal works of the school is Katyayant- 
putra’s /iinaprasthina 

Kátyáyantputra was named after his mother Katyayapi. He must 
have been an inhabitant of the plains of India, whence he went to 

Kipin or Kashmir, He wanted to edit an Encyclopaedia 
eee of Abhidharma and proclaimed to all, far and near, 

yclopaedia 

of Abhidharma. “If there be any who formerly heard the Abhidharma 

propounded by the Buddha, let him communicate what 
he knows whether it be much or little." Several contributions extensive 
and short came ; about 500 Arhats or men of superior powers and 500 
Bodhisattvas or neophytes helped Katyayaniputra in collecting these 
sayings scattered throughout Northern India. He, as the chief editor, 
made a selection from the principles thus collected. When the 
principles did not contradict the Sütra and Vinaya, they asserted and 
registered them, and rejected all those which conflicted with these 
authorities. The compilation thus made were .grouped together 
according to their principles ; those illustrating Prajiiz were collected 
in the Prajiia-grantha, those expounding the principle of meditation 
in the Book of Meditation or Dhyana-grantha, and so with the remain- 
ing six groups. The eight books amounted to 50,000 álckas.! To. 
this original book, there were six supplements called ‘Pada,’ the latter 
standing to the former in some such relation as that of six Vedangas 
to the Veda.* 

The seven Abhidharma-books are the following: i. Katyayantputra’s 
Jitinaprasthina (Nanjio, I275, 20 fasc., 8 khandas, 44 chapters), said to 
have been composed 300 years after the death of Buddha 
It is considered as the principal work of this school and 
was first rendered into Chinese by Gautama Safighadeva and others 
in A.D. 383. It must have been well spread in China before the end 
of that century as Fa-hsien knows of the existance of the Sarvastivadins 
in China, This book had two names: Astagrantha used by Saügha- 


Jianaprasthina. 


! The Life of Vasubandhu by Paramirtha, translated by J. Taka- 
kusu, Z'oung Pao, i904, pp. 269-295. 

2 The following account of the Sarvástivada literature is abridged 
from an article by J. Takakusu in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 


3904-7905, pp. 64-446 
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deva, and Jñānaprasthāna by Hiuen Tsang. These two are translations 
from one and the same text; though the originals secm to have had 
variant readings. here and there, the translations do not present 
any material differences in general scope. The original Sanskrit text, 
which is lost to us, consisted of 5,072 $iokas and in Chinese translation 
there are I95,250 words in 8 divisions and 44 chapters. Hiuen Tsang 
states that Katyayaniputra lived in the monastery of Tamasavana in 
Chinapati (N. India), three hundred years after the Buddha's nirvana. 
The editor of the Chi-yuen-ls Catalogue (I3th cent) writes, “the 
Abhidharma-pitaka is not one and the same in all schools. Now 
according to the method of the Sarvastivada school we place the 
original work ‘body’ (kaya) first, and the supplementary works, ‘feet’ 
(pada) next. The branches thereof, the Vibhisà, and the title are 
placed last. Those of the other schools come next in order.” 
. The Sangiti-paryiya (Nanjio, I276, 20 fasc., I2 chap, (Chz-i-men-tsu- 
Iun) is the first ofthe six (pada) supplements to the above work tran- 
slated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. It was composed 
Miri iid by Mahiá-kausthila. Both Sariputra and Maha-kausthila 
were immediate disciples of the Buddha, and it is doubt- 
ful if either of them was the author of this, The legendary portion 
of this work says that Sariputra, advised and inspired by the 
Buddha himself, collected the more important Dharmas taught by the 
Master, convened his friends and rehearsed (saügita) the laws. This, 
he thought, would prevent any dissension in the future when there 
was no Buddha. Takakusu observes that the work was probably com- 
piled by a Maha-kausthila at a time after the council of Vaisali, which 
was held chiefly for suppresing the ten theses of the Vajjian bhikeus, 
and later on it might have come to be ascribed to Sáriputra, because 
he is the hero of the narrative throughout the work. The Chinese 
version Chi-t-men-tsu-lun translated by Hiuen Tsang is in 20 fasciculi, 
2 vargas or chapters. 
The Prakarana-pida (Nanjio, I277, I8 fasc., 8 sections) is the second 
of the six pada works of; the Sarvastivadins according to the Chinese 
f authorities. There exist in Chinese two translations of 
re? it which seem to have been made from one and the 
same recension of the text. The first of these transla- 
tors was Gunabhadra who did it with the help of Bodhiyagas in 435- 
443 A.D. The second one was by Hiuen Tsang, who tells us that 
this work was composed by Vasumitra ina monastery at Puskalá- 
vati. PM 
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The third of the six pada treatises of this school is Visiana-kiya- 
āda (Nanjio, 7288, I6 facs. 6 books) of Devagarman 
bei who, according to its translator Hiuen Tsang, wasa native 
an of Vigoka near Sravastt and is alleged to have attained 
nirvana IOO years after Buddha. It was done into Chinese in 649 A.D. 
Of this series Vasumitra's Dhātu-kāya (Nanjio, I282, 2 fasciculi, 
2 chapters) was the fourth of the six pada works of the Sarvastivadins, 
It was also rendered into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang 
in A.D. 663. According to Yasomitra, the author of 
the Sanskrit original was Purna. The original Sanskrit text seems 
to have existed in two or three versions. The larger text was of 6000 
élokas, whereas the other, middle and smaller ones, were of 900 
lokas respectively. The text which was translated by Hiuen Tsang 
was of 830 Slokas and was apparently the middle one. It treats of 
all mentàl faculties which this school assumes as separate elements 
called ‘Dhatu. We get the particulars about the Chinese translation 
from K'uei-chi, a pupil of Hiuen Tsang, 
The Dharma-skandha (Nanjio, I296, 72 fasc., 2 chap.) is the fifth 
of the six padas of the Sarvastivsda school According to the Chinese 
authorities Maudgalyayana is the author of the book; 
er ag but Yasomitra says that Sariputra was its composer. 
Whoever might be its writer, the book, though placed 
among the supplementary padas, is not inferior in its matter and 
form to /ianaprasthina, the principal work of this school. Perhaps 
it does not go so much into details of metaphysical questions as the 
latter does, but it treats of all important points of the fundamental 
principles of this school, and the importance of this work seems to 
have been recognised by the writers of the other padas, Ina colophon 
to this work Ching-mai wrote in 664 A.D, that Dharma-skandha is 
the most important of the Abhidharma books, and the fountain-head 
of the Sarvastivada system. Hiuen Tsang translated it (659 A.D.) in 
Chang-an; Shi-kuang took notes and Ching-mai put it into literary 
form, and Chin-tung made a final revision. 
The Sarvastivada owes a great deal to Hiuen Tsang for its propaga- 
tion in China’ and India owes as much to that great monk 
for his faithful translation, as the original texts of 
aas all these books are lost tous, The last or sixth of the 
six padas, Prajiapéti-sistra, was not translated by Hiuen 
Tsang still I think I should better put it here. The authorship of this 
book is as doubtful as most other ancient books, But Maha- 


4. Dhatu-ksya. 
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Maudgalyayana is accepted as the writer of this book. This work is of 
doubtful character, as it was not translated before the eleventh century 
(t094-4058) by Fa-lu ( Dharma-raksa) and its author's name is lost, 


(To be continued): 
PROBHAT KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


Two Coins from Cachar 


Two round-sized debased silver coins were found in the month of 
May, 925 at the village of Topkhina, two miles away from the Haila- 
kandi Railway-station in the Cachar district of the province of Assam. 
A villager, named Nimairám De picked up the coins from 4 ft. below 
the earth, while he was digging a pond. On the previous day, he 
found another coin of the same size of our present-day eight-anna piece, 
but his little daughter unfortunately lost it. These two coins, how- 
ever,-he handed over to his co-villager Babu Trailokyamohan Mohanta. 
From him my highly esteemed teacher, Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, 
obtained them for me. 

I. Coin of Naranüráyana 


One of these two coins is comparatively small in size and refers to 
the reign of the great Koch king Naranarayana. The portion con- 
taining the lower halves of the figures indicating the date is broken and 
lost. Still the broken coin is sufficient to give us the date as Saka 
year I477 (=I555 A.D.). This reading has also been confirmed by his 
other coins of the same year preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

From the legend contained in the coin we learn that he was a wor- 
shipper of the god Siva. He is most famous in the history of Bengal 
for his heroism and public works. His’ capital was in modern Koch- 
Behar and he extended his territories on all sides at the expense of the 
neighbouring princes. He won several victories over the Ahoms, 
subdued the Kacharis, took tribute from the king of Manipur and 
defeated the kings of Jaintia, Sylhet and Tippera. This king was a 
contemporary of the great Moghul emperor, Akbar, but Abul Fazl 

"does not mention him in his Ain-i-Akbari, while the Akbarnàma says 
that he acknowledged the suzerainty of Akbar, whom he is said to have 
helped, in his conquest of Bengal and thereby got some portion 
of the booty, His brother Sukladhvaja popularly known as Silarái was 
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a successful. general, The reign of Naranārāyaņa was noted for the 
fact that during it the Koch power reached its zenith. 

The coins of this king issued in the Saka year I455 are found of 
various. sizes, types and legends, Let us see how far our coin agrees 
with and differs from others 

In the JASB., 7856, page 457, a coin of Naranarayana was publish- 
"ed by late Dr, Rajendra Lal Mitra. Our coin agrees with that in 
size, date and legend on the obverse, but differs in legend on the reverse. 
That coin contains “Naranarayana bhupalasya sike” while the one in 
our possession contains “Naranarayanasya sake” only ; secondly, a similar 
coin was published in the same Jourrial for the year I875, page 306 by 
Blochmann, that coin agrees in date and legends on both sides but 


^ differs in being much bigger in size. Further it contains slightly differ- 


ent shape of letters, . Although there are other slight differences in the 
shape of some letters, yet the most striking ly peculiar letter of our. coin 
is K (क). Its shape wholly differs from that in all other coins. I looked 
for such shape in many coins of the Koch kings in the Indian 
Museum (Calcutta), but could discover none. 

Language of the coin is Sanskrit. 

Probable weight of the original coin is II'95 grains approx imately. 

Diameter of the original coin is 2°9!20 c.m. ‘ 

Legend on the obverse : Sri éri Sivacaranakamala madhukarasya. . 

Legend on the reverse Sri Sri Naranarayanasya Sake I477 

“(The coin) of the bee of the lotus of the feet of the twice illustrious 
Siva—of the twice illustrious Naranarayana in the Saka I477(=I555 A.D.) 

N.B. Mr. Gait in his “History of Assam" (p. 52) supplies us with the 
_ information that Viryavanta, the chief of Khairam, seeing the fate of 
the surrounding Rajas, is said to have voluntarily made his submission 
to Naranariyana, ... ... «ss ‘It was also stipulated that he should 
in future put the name of Naranarayana on his coins, the sign of a mace 
being added to distinguish them ‘from those of the Koch king’s own 
mint. No specimens of these coins are now forthcoming." 


2.' Coin of Ya&onaráyoma 
This coin is well preserved and refers to the reign of a king named 
Yasonaràyana of the Háceüga$á gotra of the Kachàri tribe. It-was 
issued in the Saka year 7507 (A. D. I585). Two other coins (one 
dated and the other’ dateless). of this king were found by Mr. Nandalal 
„Burman, the facsimiles of which have been reproduced by Mm. "Padma- 
nàth Vidyabinod in the introduction to the “Hedamba Rajyer Danda- 
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vidhi edited by him. Both of them differ from our coin regarding 
legend, size, script and date (in the case of one which bears date) The 
one is much bigger and the other much smaller than this newly dis- 
covered coin. The former contains legend on the obverse “Hara-Gaurt - 
carana pardyana HacengaS& Vaméaja" and on the reverse—“Sri ári 
YaSonarayana deva bhupalasya sike I55,” The date Sake I505 for ı55 
of the coin was rightly suggested by Mm, Padmanath Vidyabinod. 
That has been confirmed by this recently found coin which was minted 

. two years after. 

.A few years .back two stone inscriptions of king Meghanarayana of ` 
the Hacengasa line were discovered at Maibong in Cachar. They. 
supply us with the information that king Meghanàárayaga caused a gate- 
way to be constructed on the 26th Asadha of the Saka year 7498 (July, 
ı576) at Maibong, his capital. From this inscriptional evidence and : 
other materials at our disposal we can with all probability assume that 
king YaSonarayana, whose coins began to be issued from or before the 

Saka year I505, was an immediate successor of Méghavarman. 
The history of Cachar and the Kachari tribe, which played an 
important part in Assam, has not. yet been properly built up for want of 
sufficient materials. Even. an important king like Va$onarayaga 
did not so long find -any mention in the history of Cáchár. But now 
it is hoped that this newly found coin together with the two coins 
discovered before will certainly place him. in his true chronological 
position. 

The language of the coin is Sanskrit. 

Its weight is 90057 grains and diameter 3'II cm 

Legend on the obverse : Hara-Gauri caraga para(ra)yana Hacen- 
९०65 Vaméa. 

Legend on the reverse: ja éri YaSonarayana deva bhupilasya sake 
I507 l 
* (The coin) of t:e king, the illustrious YaSonaráyanadeva, born of 

the Hāceħgaśā line and devoted to the feet of Hara and Gauri and in 
Saka 507" 
Háceüga&à appears to.be one of the gotras for family) of the 
‘ Kachiris. The kings of Hedamba belonged to this line (Hedamba . 
Rajyer Dandavidhi, Intro, page I3 fn) — ^ 
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MISCELLANY 


Cranganore 


The capital of the Perumals and the first sea-port in all Kerala, 
‘where came ships from all the fout corners of world, Cranganore is a 
place with which is associated many an ancient tradition. It was here 
that the Perumals, the Imperial suzerains of all Kerala wielded their 
sceptre and received the willing homage of all Malayalis, of their 
chiefs, of their representatives, and of their spiritual leaders. Here 
were built the spacious palaces for their Emperors, the mansions for 
their ministers, the shrines for their gods. and the halls and theatres 
for the discussion of matters of State. The venerable personages 
'skilled in the arts of peace and war, who crowded this ancient arena of 
activity and guided the ‘ship of State’ are now but shadowy figures, 
and nota trace of anythiug historical about them is now available. 
The hand of time was unscrupulous and has completely destroyed 
everything of the past, The sole sites surviving from that ancient anti- 
quity are the few temples, such, for instance, as Tiruvancikulam, 
Cranganore, Kittolli, Cingapuram, Trikula$ekharapuram, and a mosque, 
and the site of the Perumàl's palace, The vestiges of none other 
are now available. Even the sites of the specially important historical 
arcas, such, for instance, as the Chinese, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Buddhistic, the Jewish and the Christian colonies! are lost in obscurity 
and have yet to be identified.. Muziris, Anjuvanam, Manigramam, 
Mahodayapattanam—whether these are the names of the whole town, 
or of the different suburbs of the capital is yet only a matter of guess 
work. So,again,it is as regards the site of the Christian church, 
the College and the Fort built by the Portuguese. Thus it will be 
seen that the ancient and. medieval history and geography of this 
ancient "capital of Kerala are practically unknown and the only 
possibility of throwing any light on this tangled web of mystery, 
obscurity, ignorance and confusion rests wholly and entirely upon 
what may yield after an excavation in that centre, That excavation 
may yield some valuable clues and, materials to solve the mystery 


~ 


I It is subsequently learnt that the Portuguese built this church 
and fort on the site of the old Christian colony, 
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.enshroudirig the city and to reconstruct something of its history, that 
the bosom of the town holds forth some secrets yet for us, may be 
anticipated, if any credence may be attached to reports now and then 
received of finds in the shape of coins and gold, of ancient pottery, of 
the remains of ancient construction, of well-paved wells etc.,—reports 
which are as a matter of course always and only second hand 

Even in the period of modern history the town often fell a prey 
to the sack of ruthless soldiery. At one time it was the conquering 
hordes of Zamorin of Calizut, and at another the combined armies 
of the Maharaja. of Cochin and the Dutch repulsing the insolent 
Portuguese and the aggressive Zamorin. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century came the invading hordes of the ruthless iconoclast, 
the Tiger of Mysore, who sacked and destroyed every noble structure, 
religious or secular. Hence there is not even a single structure which. 
can claim any high antiquity. 

Thus the historical arena of Cranganore is as vast as it is unknown, 
and it will be presumptuous in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge, to enter into any sort of details about the town. Hence - 
I shall content myself with.a.few iemarks on the places of. worshi 
visited ; i 

7, Tiruvancihulam Temple 


One of the most important of the temples in the locality, it dates 
back to the -period of Perumals, Tradition will have it that this 
temple was fourided by one of the early Perumals. Since the deity 
enshrined is supposed to represent CidambareSa, it is possible that 

“the Perumal who founded this temple is a prince from Colamandala. 
Tradition hath it that there were two Cola Perumals. From this point 
of view it is reasonable to hold that the temple must have been founded 

. earlier than the 3rd century A. D, 

This tradition of the eastern origin of the temple is also to some 
extent borne out by the structural peculiarities of the temple. The 
most noteworthy feature is the presence of more than one Gopuram, 
As regards the Srikoil, it deserves to bs pointed out that it has a 
porch in front—a feature not commonly found in other temples. These 
“two structural peculiarties are, however, found in the neighbouring 
Kittolli Temple, where also the same influence may be traced. Further, 

‘ the presence of 96938 in attendance, the daily function of taking the 

God in procession to the bed-room, and the presence of a number 
of. shrines also may be adduced in support of the same origin, 
This latter, namely, presence of more than one shrine set up around in 
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the precincts of the temple appears significant. In old temples the 
presence of many shrines is in itself a rare thing,-but so,far as we 
know in no temple are found so many shrines set up in honour of the 
same deity.. When it is remembered that on an individual's death 
his own favourite deity is sometimes enshrined within the precincts of 
the family temple if there be one ; when it is remembered that Swami- 
yars generally have their own gods deposited in the place, generally 
a temple, where they happen -to spend their last moments, one may 
incline to the opinion that these are shrines set up by different lords of 
the place to locate their favourite gods. ` If this view is plausible, here 
is one indication of the number of Perumals who held their court at 
Tiruvancikulam. The number of Saiva Perumals may thus be fixed 
with some sort of certainty. Following this line of argument one may 
presume that there was at least one Vaisnavite Perumal from the 
presence of the TrikulaSekharapuram ‘Visnu Temple. And this leads 
one to suppose that somewhere in the neighbourhood there might be 
existing the ruins of the ancient Buddhistic pagoda, which is reported to 
have been built of gold; for, some~of the Perumals were decidedly 
Buddhistic in their faith. E 

.  Sincé the foundation of the temple, Vanculeáa appears to have been 
the patron. deity of the Perumals. It is here that the statues of 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma Ceramàn Perumal and his spiritual preceptor 
Sundaramürty ‘Swamiyar are set up and worshipped. After’ the 
dismemberment of the Perumils’ empire the temple passed into the 
hands of the Perumpatappu Swarüpam z. e the Cochin Royal Family, 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin derives his sovereign power from 
being the custodian: and guardian of Vanculega, as is evidently clear 
‘from the Royal title "Gaüg&dhara Trikoil Adiharikal Vira Kerala etc." 
still affixed to the Maharaja's name. This amply bears out the supposi- 
tion that in ancient days the Maharaja of Cochin must have held their 
court at this historical centre. 

The Siva shrine set up at the western entrance has an interesting 
tradition connected with it. It isgsaid that when one of the Perumals 
accepted Buddhism, he wanted to set it up in the family place of 
worship, In this family shrine was originally set up a Siva idol. The 
Perumal, therefore, had it removed to the precincts of the Tiruvanci- 
'kulam Temple and enshrined it in this structure. It is now familiarly 
known as Natakkal-Tevar. : 

In the Matilakam is found a pair of Konna trees (C^5sius Fistula) 
Though this tree flowers generally only in March-April-May, the pair 
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in the temple flowers at all times in the year, one or the other yielding 

flowers every day. The faithful see in this a manifestation of Van- 

culeáa, i 
2. Kattolli Temple 


This is another temple dedicated to Siva, which tradition puts back 
to the period of the Perumals, This temple which literally means 
Kil-Tali represents Airipikulam Kalakam. From the size of the 
Matilakam, which could more of less be inferred from vestiges yet 
available it must have. been quite an important temple in early days. © 
But nothing of its old. glory is now to be found, the last stage in its 
: downward course being. marked by the. sack and destruction at the 
hands of Tippu’s soldiery. The area is now marked: by the presence of 

many broken images of gods and goddesses, which in many a 285८ | 
reveal a high degree of excellence. The image in the main structure, 
the biggest of the kind yet examined, probably represents the .sole 
‘relic of its former greatness. In its general structure the central 
shrine has much in common with the Tiruvancikulam temple, though 
it is now In ruins, : 

The discovery of an inscribed slab of stone in the vicinity of this 
temple about 4 feet below the level of the ground makes one inclined 
to think that an excavation in this area may.yield some interesting | 
finds. 

3. The Mosque 


:On the banks (at the south-east corner) of the Arakulam, lit. 
Aramanakulam, the Princesses’ tank, is situated a small mosque. This 
is reported to have been the first mosque founded in the whole of India. 
It does not face Mecca but faces due east and this is, therefore, a pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes it from every other mosque here, for invari- 
ably all of them. face, Mecca. . Secondly, its position is such that the 
Arattu procession of the Tiruvancikulam temple circumambulates this 

“mosque also. These are quite significant facts and may suggest some 
close relation between this mosque and the rulers of the land. 

The story of its origin runs thus : The Perumal who went to Mecca 
married a neice of the Holy Prophet. After that he returned homewards ` 
accompanied by his wife and his brother-in-law, Malik Din Hajiyar 
with eighteen stones to found eighteen mosques, On the way, however; 
the Royal consort died. But before his death he had given a Royal 
writ to his successor at Tiruvancikujam to permit his brother-in-law 
to found a mosque over -his once favourite temple. In deference to 
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the wishes of his predecessor, the then Perumal allowed him to 
build the mosque at the present site, which more or less dgreed with 
the description given in the letter.. The first of the stones was de- 
posited here and over it was raised the first mosque. Here Malik 
Din Hajiyar lived and died, preaching the gospel of the Holy Prophet. 
The origin, as sketched here, appears to be exceedingly doubtful, 
because the Perumal's Apostacy is now discredited. It may be that 
the mosque is founded not on the site of the Hindu temple, but on that 
of the Buddhistic shrine. My later enquiries also show that there is 
a tradition which corroborates this view. If this is tenable, then we 
have the site of the Buddha shrine discovered. 


4. Trikulatekharapuram Temple 


This is the only important Vaisnavite temple in the whole locality. 
This temple must have been founded by a Kulagekhara Perumal 
probably the same who wrote the two dramas, Dhanafijaya and Tapati- 
samvatana. Because he wasa Vaisnavite, hé probably did not 
accept Vanculega as his patron deity and so set up his own favourite 
god and ‘established a new town "which henceforth came to be 
called -TrikulaSekhara-puram, the city of Kulaéekhara. Few might have 
been the emperors who espoused this cult and hence probably 
it never rose to be the most important temple. In its structural 
peculiarities it has much in common with the temples at Tiruvanci- 
kujam and Kittolli. 

5. The Bhagavati Temple 


The temple is dedicated to Bhadra-Káli, whose wrath is supposed 
to be the cause of all epidemic diseases in Kerala. To gain her good 
will a big annual festival is held towards the close'of February or the 
beginning of March, when thousands and thousands of people stream 
into the place from far and wide. The temple was founded between 
the years II5 and I25 A, D. by Chenguttuva Perumal, the Imperial 
sovereign of all Kerala, who reigned from 69 A. D. to 72६४ A. D. to 
commemorate the tragic end of a faithful woman. 

"Kannaki was the fair and virtuous bride of Kovalan, a rich 
merchant, who lived in Cola during the reign of Elanchel-Chenni. He 
was reduced to poverty because of his loose way of livings and migrated 
to the Pandya kingdom, accompanied by his devoted wife. There 
the unfortunate man was charged with stealing one of a pair of anklets 
intended for the queen and was hanged. The indignant wife proved 
' the innocence of her husband at the court of the king and charged 
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the king with unrighteousness. Cutting off one of her breasts’, . ne 
threw it into the midst ‘of the council-chamber and invoked eternal 
curses upon the king. She then rushed out of the court and ran to 


_the hills, where she died 


One of the mountain chiefs, who was on his way to the court of . 
the Perumal to pay his annual subsidy, happened to witness her death, . 
and reported it at the court of his overlord. To this information 
Cattandr, the court poet. of the Pandya king, at that moment a 
distinguished guest of the Perumal, then added the preceding details. 
The Perumal was struck with pity on hearing the woeful story and 
asked. his younger brother, Prince Ellankov Adigal, to commemorate 
it by writing a book. The queen was so overcome with sympathy 
for her unfortunate sister, that she requested her lord to build a temple 
in honour of the devoted and faithful wife. Thus, thanks to the ' vyai 
sorrow, an excellent work, * Chillappatikaram," was written, id à 


- temple was built, one of the most adored in all Kerala, to preserve the: 


memory of the tragic fate of a noble woman. 

Thus this is the most ancient temple in all Kerala, It i. also 
a very queer type of temple. For all practical purposes the goddess 
predominates everywhere ; but judging from the structural point of 


‘view it appears that Siva, enshrined in the centre of the sacred 


precincts, is the most important. For, the shrine of the goddess ‘is 
identical with the  Beli-Kallu, the sacrificial stone established in 
Agni corner and as is the case in other temples, it heads the Sapta 


. Matrkals. Here, then, have we an instance of a sacrificial stone 


superseding the main deity in the temple. It may not also be un- 
interesting to point out here that the gold masked Pidha, symbolic 
of the goddess, bears no little resemblance to a miniature Buddhistic 
Stüpa. To-the east of this is a closed up shrine, reported to be the 
original.seat of the .goddess, the conteits of which .nobody knows 
This temple, therefore, offers an interesting. field for. work. Here 
is also hung a bell which carries an inscription in old. Portuguese : 
‘Praised be the most Holy Name of Jesus, evidently bespeaking ‘its: 
Portuguese origin. l 


. K. R. PISHAROTI 
t During the Bharant festival the goddess is even now referred 


to as Otta-Mulacci, a lady with one breast only, thus attesting to the 
traditional story of the cutting off one of the breasts, 


Multiplication of Jatakas 


The Barhut Játaka-scenes are important as indicating the existence 
of a collection of Birth-stories. One of the Pali canonical books, 
namely, the Culla-Niddesa, refers to a collection of 500 stories ( patica 
Jataka-satini ). The reference is apparently to the canonical Jataka 
book included in the Sutta-Pitaka. The stories presupposed by the 
carvings differ in details from those in the Sutta-Pitaka collection, 
and approach those in the Jataka-Commentary, compiled in the sth, 
century A. D, if not later. " When this was compiled, the traditional 
total number of the Birth-stories was 550. Buddhaghosa himself knew 
this to be the total number. But when Fa Hian visited Ceylon in the 
early part of the sth century A.D., he saw representations of 500 Birth- 
stories round the Abhayagiri monastery. This number tallies with the 
total given in the Culla-Niddesa. The Commentary edited by Fausboll 
is the Jatakatthavannana which refers to an earlier. Sinhalese Commen- 
tary, the Jatakatthakatha, with which Buddhaghosa was acquainted. In 
Fausbéll's edition the Commentary-collection contains 547 Jatakas, fall- 
ing short of the later traditional total by just three stories. The follow- 
ing are the processes whereby the number increased from 500 to 
550 = i 
(a) Repetition of the same story under the same ov different titles, 
» Kapota-(42), Lola (274) Kapota (375) and Kaka (395); 
Indasamanagotta (I67) and Mittamitta (r97) ; Bhojajaniya (23) 
and _ Ajafifia (24); Àrámadüsaka (46) and Ara madüsa' (268) ; 
Losaka (47), Mittavinda (82), Mittavinda (704), Mittavinda 
(369) and Catudvàra (439); Phala(54) and Kimpakka (85); 
Nandi-Visala (28)and Sarambha (88); Parosahassa (99), Parosata 
(07), Jhánasodhana (434) and Candabha (335) ; Sàketa (68) and 
Sáketa (237); Mahapanáda (268) and Suruci (489); Ekaraja 
(303) and Manikundala (357) ; Kakati (327) and Sussondi (360) ; 
 Akatafifiu (90) and Hiri (363) ; Makkata (723) and Kapi (250) 
(P) Repetition of the same story conveying slightly different morals, 
e, 8... Kharadjya (5) and Tipallattha (:6) ; Vanarinda (57) and 
© Kumbhila (224) 


I Culla-Niddesa, p. 80. 
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(2) ` Repetition of the same story with changes in the personnel, e. g. 
Rucira (275) and Kapota (42) ; Ghata (355) and Ekarāja (303) ; 
Veluka (43) and Indasamānagotta (f. r6T).; Migapotaka (372) 
and Somadatta (40) . 

Manipulation of different stories to impress the same moral, e.g., 
Sujata (352), Matarodana (३79),  Ananusocaniya. (328) and 
Mattakundali (449). 

(e) Development of different stories with the same plot, e. Cg. Kuru 

.dhamma (276) and Vessantara (547). l 

(f) Multiplication of the stories with the same hero; e.g. Alambusa 

($23) and Nalinikà (526); Vidhüra-Pandita (543), Dhümakari 
(473) and Dasabrühmaga (495) 0 o. 
(g) Separation of parts from a whole, e. g, Kakantaka. (470), 
Sirikalakanni (92) Devatapaiiha. (360), Khajjopanaka (364), 
Bhüripaüha (452), Mendaka (497), Sirimanda (500) and 
Paficapandita (558) from Mahiummagga (546) ; Kandari (35 I), 
` Culla-Kuņāla 4064) from Kunala (536); Catuposathika (447) 
from Punnaka or Vidhüra-Pandita (545). 

So far as these processes are concerned, the Barhut Jataka-scenes 
yield the following testimonies. In the scene bearing the label Isi- 
simgiya-Jataka, just the Bodhisatta’s birth from a doe is fully represent- 
63.7 This.is a minor -point in the story of Rsyasriga. The really 
important point as to how the Bodhisatta was tempted in vain by a 

. heavenly.courtezan and anearthly princess is entirely left out. The 
- label indicates that there was only one Buddhist version of the story, 
then known to the Barhut ‘artists, with the title corresponding to that 
of the story of Tisyas$rüga in the Sanskrit Epics. In the later Buddhist 
works, such as the Jataka-Commentary, the Mahávastu and the Ava- 
danakalpalata, one finds two stories, named after the two temptresses 
as the Alambusa and the Nalinika, with Rsyasrhga as the hero and the 
Barhut episode as common to both. In the second scene the artists 
have represented a royal personage as giving away a state-elephant as 
a gift to a Brahman ascetic, The scene bears no label whatsoever to 
indicate that it belonged to any particular Birth-story. The Commen- 
tary-collection contains two distinct Jatakas, viz., the Kurudhamma and 
the Vessantara, developed with the Barhut episode as a. common plot, 


(d), 


— 


I The numbers refer to Fausboll's edition. 
.2 Cunningham's Stüpa of Bharhut, Pl. xxv. 7. 
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the latter as a Buddhist substitute for the Ramayanic story of 
Rama-Sita.? 

In the Jataka-Commentary, the story of Kandari-Kinnarà is treated 
-aś a separate Játaka as well as an interlude in the Kunala. The Barhut 
scene with the label Kaqari-ki?.leaves one in the dark as to the actual 
position of the story in. the Jataka collection, then known. Similarly . 
the story. of Janaka and Arrow-maker is just one of the many episodes 
. in the Mah@janaka-Jataka. Neither from the Barhut scene? nor from 
its label it is decisive if this was then treated as a Jataka by itself or an 
interlude of another Jataka. But consider the scene in which 2 pair 
of Kinnaras stand in the presence of a king. It bearsa label which 
distinctly characterises the underlying story as a Jataka, called Kinnara. 
This story occurs in the Commentary-collection as one of the episodes 
in the Takkariya-Jataka. Here the evidence of the Barhut scene may 
be taken to prove either that the stories originally treated as separate 
Jstakas were later on interwoven into the narrative of a larger Birth- 
story of novelette class; or that the interludes of a novellette Jataka 
came to be treated as independent Birth-stories. The following example 
will however show how the earlier form of a story supplied the peg 
upon which was engrafted another story. Mahausadha’s feats of 
wisdom and ready wit at Yavamadhyaka' form one of the many epi- 
sodes in the Mahaummagga-Jataka. The Barhut carving illustrates 
just these feats under the label Vavamajhakiya-Jataka. The label clear- 
ly indicates that the Jataka in its earlier form was concerned only with 
these feats.* 


B. M. BARUA 


I Fausbill’s: Játaka, . vol VI, p. 557 : the wife of the Bodhisatta 
says that she followed her husband in his exile just as Sita followed 
Rama (Ramam Sw va) 

2 Stipa of Bharhut, Pl. xiv (Side). 
.3 Ibid, Pl. XLIV. 2. 
4 Ibid, Pl. xxvi. १2. 

5^ Ibid., Pl. xxv, 3. 
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The Sadhanamala and its Tibetan Version 


Scholars know that an edition of the Sadhanamila was first under- 
taken over eleven years back in the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series, but 
there is hardly any hope of its coming out, the series itself having been 
discontinued owing to the great war and the political situation in 
Russia. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya has, however, now brought out 
an edition of the same work in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of 
which he is the General Editor. The book will be complete in two 
volumes, of which only the first has so far been published. The 
editor deserves our thanks for his learned work which, though not 
‘tree from criticism, is a valuable contribution to the subject 

The edition is based on eight different MSS. In seven of thém 
"the work'is called Sadhanamila, while in only one MS., viz, Nb, 
one finds the name .Saghanmasamuccaya which is supported also 
by the blank obverse side “of the MS. Ab. Now, in the Tibetan 
Tanjur, Rgyud  hgrel (Tantravritti), Du, LXXI (Cordicr, Vol. 
jii, p. 20) there is a large collection of 246 (95-340) sidhanas 
(sgrub thabs) under the name Sidhanasamuccaya (sgrub thabs kun las’ 
btus pa), which is divided into three sections, With a few exceptions 
almost all the sadkanas found in the Sidhanamnala, as it is presented 
to us in the first volume by Dr. Bhattacharya, are identical with those 
in the Tibetan work, and both of them begin with the Tyisamayarija- 
Südkana. The words, sidhanamaila and sidhanasamuccaya, though 
-different are identical in meaning, and are, therefore, two different 
names for the same work, 

As bearing upon the later phase of Buddhism, the Sadhanamala 
is a work very important in various respects, But I am here concerned 
only with the Sanskrit text as presented in the volume of. GOS. 
It has already been noticed that for the preparation of the present ' 
edition not less than eight MSS have been used, yet it is desirable to 
examine how far the readings in the text edited by Dr. Bhattacharya 
are correct and reliable. With this object in view L take up here only 
two südhasas at random, nos. 2 and:3, and comparing - the 
Sanskrit text with the Tibetan version place the result before my 
readers. I hope to show that itis Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has 
preserved the true and actual readings in many cases, and that the : 
former helps us in understanding many obscure points iu those 
Sanskrit works that are extant. 
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I TRISAMAYARAJASADHANA 
Sanskrit Text, Sidhanamald, No. 2, pp. I5-I7,. Tibetan Text, Dam 
tshig gsum gyi rgyal pohi. sgrub thabs', Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, 
LXXI; Cordier, III, p. 20. ' 
Page I5, Verse I, 


. In &? in the word samatasiradharminah for samata- which has 
hardly any sense we have in T (= Tibetan) samatz- (ŝin tu yal dng). 
Similarly in ¢- for asamanta® T has asemine (mitan med) which 
is undoubtedly better, ह न ; l 
In d forsama-in samavarü? T reads asama- (mtshuùs med) and 
consequently owing to the metre it should be compounded with the 
preceding word, amalācalīsaąama?. 
It may also be noted that in 8 for jagati T reads jagatām (hgro ba 
rnams kyi), but the metre does not allow it. It is, however, immaterial. 


Verse 2. 


In a as the metre, Méaajubhisini,? demands the third syllable in 
gaganasamo must be guru, but in fact it is not so. Moreover, the 
compound word does not give' any clear sense. The line in T 
runs here thus :.gazansamis tadupami na vidyate (nam mkhah daù 
mtshuns de rnams dpe med). But this reading, too, in Sanskrit cannot 
be accepted for the same reason. Therefore, for the sake of metre, the 
actual reading seems to have been : gaganopamis tadupami na vidyate. 
But if we accept here a defective metre as the case is often found in 
such Buddhist writings, the actual reading might have been as suggest- 
ed first, . : 

T fully supports 2, but there is nothing, as cannot. be expected, in 
favour of the reading asimike for asimake. 

Ine, sadasattvadhütu? does not give any sense. For this T has sada 
(for seda) saztvadhat4^ (rtag tu sems can  bhams) The word sadi is 
made here sada ending in short a owing to the metre. This kind of 
shortening long vowels is oftea found in Buddhist Sanskrit, See 
below, verse 3, 6, &arunavega" for &arunüvega. 

In the same line for "vara" T reads Shara? (dyed), 


‘I The full text is edited at the end of this paper. 
2 The four successive padas of a Moka is indicated here by a, 4, ¢, 
and d respectively. 
3 The scheme is as follows : 
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In d for asamanta® T appearsto read samanta? (ma lus pa=nikhila 
=samanta, lit. amürta). Now, the compound word being in this case 
samantasiddhigu, between this word and the preceding one, vigatopamesu 
a short syllable is wanting in the metre and for this the insertion of ca 
may be suggested 


Verse 3. 


In 8 for avirodha- T has anirodha- (hgog pa med) which is wrongly: 
written in the MS., A, as aniboha-, “In c T reads ^parüfy anantint 
(gzhan yah mthah med pa) for parisamanfini. But if we ignore 
the Tib. word yaa, as Tib. translators often put it, though its Skt. 
equivalent, 22४, may not be employed in the original, and sometimes 
also omit it éven when it is actually found therein, the reading as - 
‘printed may be regarded as right. The word para in arthasidana- 
para is undoubtedly used in the sense of ‘totally devoted to’, but the 
Tib. translator has wrongly taken it to mean anya ‘other’ (gzhan) 
It may be pointed out here that the hyphen at the end of c is not 
wanted at all 

. Verse 4. 

In a-for na nirodhatim T gives anirodkana reading simply hgag 
med which is generally translated by anirodka. In the same line the 
reading acali as found in the MS. A for Gkula in harunacirikakuld is 
supported: by T which has gyo ba med. 3 

In 4, ‘irilokt is compounded with vara’, but according to T it is 
evidently used as locative, iriloke, e in classical Skt. being changed to. 
i in Buddhist Skt. ; for in T the word is followed by the verb : hyig 
rien gsum bsgroù, ( bsgrez ?) and iiot by vara (mchog) 

In c T has literally meya- (gzhal bya) for -mita- in amita". 

In d, gatim gategvapi is a doubtful reading, as it is not allowed by 
the metre, nor is supported by T-according to which we may read here 
in prose alo tatra dharmata sugatir avagata (kye ma chos. Rid der hjug 
legs par khói du tshuù) As the T shows, su- (legs par) cannot be 
construed with dharmatd as sudharmati. Jt seems that the Tibetan 
translator could not understand the line clearly, nor is the Skt. line free 


from defect. 
Verse 5 


Ina, varadi must be joined in compound to the preceding word 
'agrasiddhi-, the word being agrasiddhi-varadi (h) as shows the. Tib 


version : mchog dios grub mehog sbyin, 
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In ? for veradánati read varadina te separately, here varadina 
being for varadimüni in classical Skt. as suggested by T: sbyin 
pahi mchog de-dag* la. The next words in T are rtag £u legs par gsol, 
which can be rendered into Skt. by sada suvrtah (=suprirthitih). 
Accordingly one is to read suvrtatim gatah for the adopted reading 
agragatitim gatih, But, in all probablity, the actual reading in T for 
gsal might have been sof ; thus with legs par (as legs par so) it means 
sugata in Skt., and the Tib. phrase is well-known in that sense. Conse- 
quently the only reading which can be suggested here is sagatain 
gatüh for agragatitim gatah as printed. The latter may, however, 
somehow or other be defended in the sense of the former. 


: Page 36. 

In c according to T the word iriloki is to be taken separately for its 
classical form Zriloke as in the preceding verse. The reading in T is: 
hjig rten gsum kun, Skt. trilokt (-e) sakalah, or sakala triloke. 

_ After this the prose line, ¿z ¢risamayarajakalpokts vajradhavasan- 
| ga stutih is put in T in verse completing it with the following line 
cf the next verse : idam tad? vistaram. 
In accordance with T there is no zt before £risamayarüja, nor sam 
‘in samgité in vajradharasamgita, but it adds Arta (dyas) after stutth. 
For idam tat T has atra tat (de hair). 
Verse 8. 
The whole line daréayant:° vigraham is omitted here in T.- 
Verse 9. 
In a T has siddha (grub ba) for suddha. It is to be noted that in 
b the metre is defective owing tc nine syllables instead of eight. 
Accordingly one should read in @ and 4, stddhimogharijam for áuddham 
amogharijane as printed. Amoghasiddharija (don yod grub pa rgyal po) 
is the actual word, but only owing to the metre the word séddha is put 
here before. 
. In d for pravadanti T has dadanti (=dadati) reading ster bar 
mdzad pa ste without the prefix pra- (rab in). 
Verse jo. 
In d for manasepsitah T seems to read manasepsitim (pid kyi 
hdod pa) to be taken with sarva? Puri. In the same line T adds 
part- ( yos su ) before dadanzz (ster). 


q In the xylograph bdag. 
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In e for dalam vegam T reads stabs kyi $ugs which is in Skt, dalasya 
vegam, (= dalavegam) 
daù for kyi. 

In the following two prose lines for eva after etad T has evam (de 
bzhin du, lit. tathāj; for vajramandala? °pafyara® (gur)! and for 
mahiyogatanire pi? pathitam, yogamahitantrinusaranad ‘vicyam (hbyor 
rgyud chen poli rjes su hbrans nas brjod par byaho). 


Verse II 


In 6 for bu.idhaputrims ca bhivatah T reads buddhaputrasvabhivatah 
- (sans repas sras kyi rat bshin daù) 


© Verse I3 


For gurau vidheys nivajiit in a T has nītikramyā guror fia (bla 
mahi bkah las hdah mi bya) 

Inc and d after mantvamudris ca T adds vyartha (don med), and 
. the whole line seems to have been read: za svayam mantramudras 
ca vyarthā nuaüáy d$ ca naiva tüh | as suggested by T : van gi shags 
dan phyag rgya yah | don med pa daù fiams mi bya 


Verse I4 


Ind T has bhojanwah (beah bar bya) for bhatijaniyah. See Sidhana- 
mili. p. I4, ll. I4-T5: “na vayrübira bhaksaniya na.” 


Verse 5. 


In 6 for- mudrādigu gauravam which is evidently wrong T has 
mudriyim or mudrügo egauravam (phyag rgya mi gus) Literally Bin 
`. T may be translated thus: heyan mudrüsv agauravam (phag rgya mi 
gus spar bar bya). 

l i Verse 6 

In 2 for suéilanaparadhayoh T has susile nüparüdhayet (tshul khrims 
ldan la siad mi bya). In cfor na kiryam read nitkiryam T reading l 
the sentence bya min bya ba mi bya shit, 


* 


Verse I7, 

- In a, samkgepāt is omitted in T which in e and 5 literally reads: 
paritmapratikilint | &aryün khalu varjayet | (bdag gzhan vjes su mi 
mthun pali] bya ba rnams ni spat bar bya [). In c for mahakalpe T 
reads “kalpah (riog pa chen pahi dam)’, : 





I See Sidhanamala, p. 6, l, 3, where the word. va/rapatijara is used, 
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Verse 8. 


For kaukrtyam üjivamalam in a T reads kaukytyasahityjivo na 
kiryah (htsho ba hgyod beas mi bya shin), Accordingly the Skt. reading 
seems to have been kaukriyenājivam alam, the last word, alam, being 
taken in the sense of ‘enough of,’ varana, ‘negation.’ In that case, the 
second case-ending instead of third one as demanded by grammar in the 
word diva (as well as raté which follows).may be due to Buddhist Skt 

In 6 for ratem samganitisu ca T has ratim ganakathisu ca (tshogs 
smra dgah ba). The reading of the last portion of 6 in Tib. appears to 
be defective. See the text edited. In accordance with the reading as 
suggested by me 2 would literally mean ‘ganakathé (or the talk about 
multitude of people) cannot be allowed.’ But ganakathi of Tib. may 
be tantamount to samgapika of our text (see Makāvastu, ll, 355; 
Divyivadina, p. 464) meaning ‘association’ or ‘conversation. with a. 
multitude or company.’ 

In é for bhurih which has no sense T gives bhivah (gyur, lit. 
bhita) to be connected with the preceding word, viczEitsakatübhavah. 

The remaining portion after the verse I9 is put in prose in T. 

Verse 20. l 
In c for éráddhah T reads aresthah (dan po, lit. prathamah). 


Verse 2. . 

In a T reads "hitodyubtavatvnanal?, strictly °hitayuktavihmanal® 
(phan pa dan.idan pahi lus daù?) for °hitodyuktah (which should have 
been *hitodyukto) vimana 

In d for vidhini T has südhanena (sgrub thabs). Accordingly the 
actual reading owing to the metre seems to be sadhanepsitam for 
vidkine". 

II VAJRASANASADHANA 

Sanskrit Text, Sádkanamüla, No 3, pp. I8:22. Tibetan Text, Rdo 
rje gdan gyi sgrub thabs, Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXI ; Cordier 
IIL, p. 2r. 

P. 38, L. ı 


For namah? tathagataya T has namah érivajrásanüya, thus suppor- 
ting the reading found in the MS. A, excepting: é72- which is omitted 
in the latter, 

LI. 2-5 
As regards the beginning stanza, there are some divergent readings 


in T, but as it is not quite clear to me on some points it is better not to 
discuss them here, 
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L. 6 
For ¢atah T reads tatra (de la) which is better ; and for dhagavantam 
` it has hagavan-mirttim (sku) . 
PA. E 
T omits °buddham sarvatathigatidisamanvitam 
L. r 
For kr after mitibhiya T has Arih 


L. 2 
T omits svahi after AU, and reads ah for kha’, 


i P. 39, l. 4 
Before guru? T adds uttara? (bla bla ma’). 
Eoo y 
For ssánapüuja? T has suwümapuspüdz (khrus dah me tog la sogs 
po) 
L. 6 j 
T rightly adds £u$a/a- or punya- (dge) before parinama ni, trisarana 
. gamanaw is left outin T. : 
P. 20, ।, 4 
Before duibhiyam T adds ehamukham (shal gcig) 
Ll. 5-6 
For savyakaram and apasavyam (in every case printed ava?) T has 
apasavyam (= dakginam) and savyam (gyas and gyon pa) respectively. 
And for #tsaiga® T reads uttina® (gan khal du), That as regards the 
bhümispariamudra the Tib. readings are quite right is evident from 
different figures of the Buddha. For instance, see the figures in the His- 
tory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon by Vincent. A. Smith, p. 789; 
Indische Plastik von William. Cohn, I92I, pp. 26, 27. : The case is the 
same with ll. 9, 70. See below 


L. 6 
For ra&tavastracchaditagatram T has raktavastragatram (na béah 
dnar sku’. After this T adds dsnams, Skt. lit. grhitam ; it may, how- 
ever, be explained in the sense of grhttva (bsnams nas) 
L.9 
For savya- T has apasavyahaste ( = dakgima?), as it reads phyag gyas 
pana. Camara is taken in the right hand and not in the left, 
"n. L, 70 i ; 
For apasauyena T has sauye (=vame) For pugpacchată T reads. 
sapuspapallava? (yal ga me tog dat bcas pa). | l . * 
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L. r 
T omits évkla- iù suklavarnam reading lit. gatravarpavaniain 
(sku mdag can pa). 
Ll. I8-I9 
T supports the reading stanamadhye (nu ma dbus su) found in the 
MSS. N C for stanadvaye. 
i L. t9 
For éuElavarnam T has rakta? (dmar po). 
$ ` P., 2I, l. I 
For vibhavya T vibhüvayet (dsgont par yaho). 
oO L2 
For Au £àram T hitirah (hum yig go) Here ends the sentence. 
; L7 Wu OR 
For samayasattvavet T has viravat or tapasvivat (dpah dbshin du ) 
L. 4 i 
In T zařah is omitted. For *mendalam tasyopari T reads ?mamdala- 
| soypari For # £ara? T, which is here a little indistinct in the xylograph 
` seems to read a āra 
L. 5 
T omits ca before zi. 
l L. 8 
For ürdkvam T has madhye (dbus su). 
L. i3 
For sthapayet T reads bkāvayet (dgoù bar byaho) 
; ... 5 LL34 
. For erghya’proksanam T reads padyacamanadhtipaksepanini [zkabs 
bsil daù | ghal bsil daù | bsaù (bsaùs ?) gtor rnams]. l 
l L. I4 l 
For kgiradi T has payasádi (ho thug la sogs). It may, however, be 
observed here as evident from the Tib. the word Asiva does not mean - 
here ‘ milk’, but ‘rice and.milk cooked together’ as porridge. This is 
called payasa or paraminna in some parts of the country, while in 
. Others the very word, ira, is used in the same sense 
L. 5 
In T wthitah is omitted 
J, H, Q., SEPTEMBER, 7926 Me l l " 80 
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| SEA 
In T Samayas tvam is once and samayam aham is omitted, 
| L. 38 


Before o ah hs T seems to add o° (or 4) hu’, For pascad T has tatah 
(de nas) 


 TRISAMAYARAJASÁDHANA 
OF 
l RATNĀKARAGUPTAPADA 
Tibetan Vèrsion l 
DAM TSHIG GSUM GYI RGYAL POHI SGRUB THABS 
Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXI ; Cordier, III, p, 20 
rgya gar skad dul tri sa ma ya rā ja sā dha nam} bod skad du } 


-dam tshig gasum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs || 
_ Saüs rgyas dañ | byai.chub sems dpah thams cad la phyag tshal lo ॥ 


I 


mi miiam ma gyo Sin tu yan dag chos kyi sfiif | 
sñiù rjehi bdag fiid hgro ba rnams kyi sdug bsnal hjoms | 
` mňam med yon tan kun dañ dios grub ster mdzad pa | - 
.dri med mi gyo mtshuns med rab mchog chos rnams ni |! 


.2 


nam mkhah dan mtshuns de rnams dpe med yon tan gyi 
cha éas rdul phran gzegs nas kyan ni mtshams med pal 

_ rtag tu sems can khams byed dios grub sbyin pa po | 
dpe dan bral zhid ma lus pa yi dios grub rnams ॥ 


3 
rtag tu dri med sfiin rjehi $ugs kyis lias nas ni | 
smon lam grub cin hgog pa med pahi chos ñid do | 
hgro bahi don du sgrub thabs gzhan yan mthah med pa | 
brtse ba chen poi bdag fiid rtag tu rnam par mdzes I 


i The xylograph used here is of.the Narthang edition and belongs 
to the Visvabharati Library, Santiniketan. 
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4 


hgag med süiü rjehi spyod pa gyo ba med pa yis | -~ 

` hjig rten gsum bsgrot? mchog gi dios grub sbyin paho | 
gzhal bya hjal byed dar hbral legs par yoris rdzogs sin’ | 
kye ma chos ñid der hjug legs par khon du tshud | 


5 


dam tshig gsum mchog dios grub mchog sbyin ster mdzod pa | 
sbyin pahi mchog de bdag la rtag tu legs par gsol? | 

hjig rten gsum kun mchog sbyin mchog gi sgrub pa po | 

mgon po dus gsum g$egs rnams kun nas sgrib. med pa i 


6 


dam tshig gsum rgyal rtog par gsunis | 
rdor hdzin glu dari bstod pa byas i? 
de hdir sais rgyas thams chad kyi . 
yon tan rgya chen phul du byun ii 


A : 
lhan cig tsam du brjod pas kyai | 
shags rnams thams cad hes par hgrub | 
bstod pahi rgyal po hdi yis ni | 
de bzhin géegs rnams nes par mfes | 


8 


dnos grub rgya chen ster par byed | 
rtog pa la gnas rtog las gsuns | 
mgon po rnam par sna mdzad che |५ 
mi bskyodé rin chen hbyun Idan dan i 


I It is not intelligible to me. Is it bsgred? That the reading 
here is defective is evident from the fact that instead of eleven syllables 
in this line we have only ten. 

2 According to Sanskrit soù seems to have been the actual reading. 

3 It appears that one should read the line thus: rdo rje hdsin 
glu bstod pa byas 

4 The word che should have been put, according to Sanskrit, after 
mgon po, as mgon po che, meaning makānātha. In accordance with. the 

reading as we have here the meaning is tiütha mahivairoca™a. y 

5 Generally for akgobhya we have ma bskyod. 
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9 
ygyal ba dag? la hod dpag med | 
don yod grub pa rgyal po ‘kun [ 
ro dati ro beun de fiid dan | . 
mchog tu ster bar mdzad pa ste |i 


IO 


ma lus dios grub dag daù ni । 
dgah ba rgya chen phun tshogs gnas | 
` bsam pa thams cad yonis su gan | 
yid kyi hdod pa yoüs su ster | 
ye Ses tshe dan stobs kyi $ugs | 
dge bahi mchog rnams ster ba po I 


zhes so | de bzhin du bstod: pa hdi rdo rjehi gur gyi brgyan pa rnal 
hbyor rgyud chen pohi rjes su hbraris nas brjod par byaho | zhes so I 
sans rgyas kun la phyag htshal lo | ह 


II 


satis rgyas sras kyi ran bzhin dan | 

dus gsum satis rgyas phyag htshal nas | 

hchad hgyur dam tshig cuü zad rnams | 

dpal Idan dam tshing gsum las gsuiis " 
2 


dam chos smad par mi bya zhin | 
gan du han span bar mi byaho | 

' rdzogs sans rgyas dan bya chub sems | 
de rnams mi gus spaü bar bya i 


* I3 
bla mahi bkah las hdah mi bya | 
lus can rnams ni bsad mi bya | 
ran gi stags dan phyag rgya yan | 
don med pa dan fiams mi bya ॥ 
I4 i 
ser sna.chan gi btuá ba ni | 
thams cad du yan bya ba min | 
rdo rjehi rnam pa mi hgon.zhin | 
bzah bar.bya bahán ma yin no ॥ 


| Read daù ®) 
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IS 
khri yi sten.du mi fial zhin | 
phyag rgya mi gus span bar‘ bya | 
bla ma dai ni lha rnams dañ | . 
byis pahi chos ñid mi bya ho i 
6 , 
miion spyod bya ba ma yin zhin | 
tshul khrims Idan la smad mi bya į 
bya min bya ba mi bya zhin | l 
sdig la rjes su yi rat min 
. p 
bdag gzhan rjes su mi mthun pahi | 
_ bya ba rnams ni spań bar ‘bya | 
rtog pa chen pohi dam tshig hdi | 
dpal Idan dam tshig gsum las ges I 
रा 8 | 
' htsho ba hgyod bcas mi bya zhiri | 
tshogs smra dgah bas chog par bya |? 
the tshom ñid du gyur pa dani | 
yo byad yois su hdzin pa dań i 
- I9 ह 
le lo dati ni zhum pahi sems | 
de bzhin bdag la bstod pa sogs | 
bar du 8०00 pahi chos rnams su | 
rtog pahi rgyal po fiid las gsuüs | 
fies pa hdi rnams las hes par grol zhin | shon du gsuiis pahi dam tshig 
la gnas nas | chags pa thams cad spams te | dan po dan brtan pabi yan 
dag pahi byan chub kyi sems kyis hgro ba gsum po la phan pa dati Idan 
pahi lus dan tshig? dan yid rnams kyi byed pa dan} dam tshig gsum 
las gsutis pahi sgrub thabs kyis chags hdod pahi dios grub du hgyur fol 
_- rin chen hbyun gnas sbas pahi zhabs kyis mdzad pał 
dam tshig gsum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs rdzogs so ii 
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7 As the sense requires read dgah ba wit chog bya for dgah bas chog 
par bya, PERLE 
2 In the xylograph dag. 


The Janapada and the Paurs 
Il 


I shall now examine the evidences bearing on the political functions 
of the supposed Jänapada and Paura bodies 
As to having gold coins minted by the Sauvarnika for the Jinapada 
association, it has already been shown (/ ZQ., II, pp. 406 f.) that the 
inference is highly doubtful. The inference as to the joint session of the 
Paura and the Janapada bodies for the discussion of matters of impor- 
tance, and the existence of the office of the /amapada body at the 
capital rests wholly on imaginary grounds 
Mr. J. (p. 79) cites as an example of the joint session of the 
members of the Paura and /Janapada bodies the assemblage of the 
Pauras and the Janapadas at the court of king Dasaratha 
Nomination of on the occasion of the declaration of Ramaas Ywvarija. 
He crown The gathering included however not merely the Pauras 
and /anapadas ie. the people of the capital and the 
country (and not members of the Paura and the Játiapada bodies as 
Mr. J. supposes) but also the rulers.of various kingdoms (R. II, I, 
45—medinyah pradhanan prthivipatin) and the subjects of various 
territories (prthag janapadin api—R., loc, cit.) The gathering was 
extremely: motley and the pauras and the jinapadas are by no means 
given a very prominent place in the $loka in the Ramayana in which 
the presence of the different classes of people is-mentioned (R, II, 2, 
I9—bráhmanü janamukhyà$ ca paurajanapadaih saha). They met in 
"response to an invitation sent by king Daéaratha (R. II, I, 45) and 
‘not in answer to a notice formally issued by a convener associated with 
either of or both the supposed Paura and Janapada bodies. ‘Certain 
passages also corroborate the inference that the princes and. the 
Brahmanas present there were given more prominence -than the 
pauras and the jinapadas ie. people of the pura and the janapada 
(R., II, 2, 3—uvàca nrpatir urpáa ; ibid; ll, 2, :7—pratyanandan arpa 
nrpam ; 784. II, 2, 24—rüjanal samSayo'yam me) Moreover, it is 
evident from R. II, I, 4 (nticitya sacivath sirdham yuvarijam amany- 
ata) that in consultation with ministers Dasaratha had already decided 
upon making Rama his heir-apparent. The object of calling the people 
at large to his court was to make an announcement of his decision. 
. before them and to ascertain whether it met with their assent... It does 
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not come out from these facts that there existed the Paura and Jāna- 
pada bodies with constitutional power to nominate an heir-apparent. 
I do not mean to say that in extreme cases of oppression, or on the 
failure of an heir to the throne, the people could not or did not actually 
make their opinion or will operative by dethroning a tyrannical ruler 
or by. choosing the successor to the throne. What I intend to state is 

. that the inference cannot be drawn that the selection of the heir-appa- 
rent was made by the supposed Paura and Jinapada bodies at their 
joint session at the metropolis. 

‘It may be mentioned in passing that Mr, J. (p. 8) is wrong in 
supposing that Dasaratha was somewhat surprised at their ready 
approval of the ‘appointment of Rama to the exclusion of his own self. 
As a matter of fact the king, by his query as to why the people assembl- 
ed at his court were wanting to see his son appointed an heir-appa- 
rent, intended to have an express indication from them that they really 
liked. Rama and were not agreeing to the nomination only because 
the king desired it 

From the remarks already made (777Q., Il, p. 40) it will be apparent 
‘that the term vrddhas referred -to at p. 82 of the Hindu Polity does 
not necessarily mean the aldermen of a corporate body. 
The Mrcchakatika contains no evidence by which the existence of the 
Paura and the Janapada bodies or their constitutional power to depose 
`a king can. be proved. The king Palaka is murdered 
The Mrecha- by Aryaka, a milkman, with the help of his friend 
katika misie — Sarvilaka in fulfilment of a prophesy. In the commis- 
preted, prophesy 
sion of this murder either Aryaka or his friend does 
not enter into conspiracy with others, not to speak of what Mr. J. calls 
the Paura and the /anapada bodies. There is nothing to show in the 
drama that the king was oppressive though no doubt his brother-in-law 
‘Samsthanaka acted in a high-handed manner, The arrest of Cárudatta 
was brought about by this relation of the king out of personal grudge 
because the.former proved to be an obstacle in the way of the latter 
in his attempt to secure the love of Vasantasena. The judge who tried 
Carudatta was led to believe that he was guilty partly by the force of cir- 
cumstances-and partly by the false evidences adduced at the court. All. 
these show clearly that Carudatta was not a victim of the king's mal- 
_ administration. However, the king was murdered only because he in- 
curred the displeasure of Sarvilaka by putting in jail his friend Aryaka, 
who. aecordirig to the prophesy was to have been the successor to the 
throne. The supposed Peura and Janapada bodies had nothing -to do 
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with the murder of the king, and they cannot be credited with any 
constitutional power. 

Three wrong statements in this connection require correction : 

(r) Carudatta has been called the president of the commercial 
"union by Mr. J. Carudatta was a Brahmin merchant (6resthin), but 
there is nothing in the drama to show that he was a president of the 
union of merchants. . 

(2) It is not a fact that ‘the brother of the deposed king who 
established confidence among the Pauras obtained sovereignty. It 
was Aryaka, a milkman, who obtained sovereignty and evidently he 
had no relationship with the king, and the man who consoled the pauras 
was Sarvilaka, the friend of the person who obtained sovereignty. 

(3) Janapadasamavaya refers, in the Mrcchakatika, to the crowd 
that assembled on the occasion of the intended execution of Carudatta, 
and not to the corporate association of the /énapada as has been. 
supposed. It has been stated by Mir. J. that this samaviya was 
shortly after addressed as the Pauras. This however is not a fact. 
The text on which he relies has been putas Paura vibidedha, kim- 
nimittam pidaki jiviviad: (Pauras, Kill him, why should the wretch be 
‘allowed to live) while the text should be Paurah—Vabidedha, kimni- 
mittam padaki Jivaviadi (Voices of citizens: kill him ........... ) This 
text is found in both the Nirnay Sagar and Jibananda Vidyasagar's 
editions, and the former has been followed in the English translation 
of the Mrcchakattka in the Harvard Oriental Series. Moreover for 
reasons already stated, the ‘Pauras’ cannot mean ‘members of the 
 Paurabody) l i 

As regards the evidence of the Makivaméa (IV, I-6) that after four 
kings had successively usurped the throne by slaying their fathers the 
citizens (nàgarah) banished the reigning parricide installing in his 
place his minister Sisunaga. There is nothing in it to show that the 
nigaras constituted a corporate body. Though the word paura has 
not been mentioned in the passage in the Mahàvamáa, Mr. J. says, 
“there again the Patras stand for the Pauras and the Janapadas." 

The significance of the passage in the Daiakumiracarita (ch. III 
Anujah punar atibahavah tair api ghatante paurajanapadah) n has been 
missed by Mr. J. There is a story in the Dasakumivacarita (ch. IIT) that 
. Vikatavarman, a nephew of Praháravarman, the king of Mithila rose 

. in rebellion against the king while the latter was away from his king- 
dom. The throne was usurped and Praharavarman was.put in jail. In 
course of time his son Upaháravarman whose identity was, by an 
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accident, known neither to himself nor to the people came to know 
that the dethroned king was his father and resolved to take revenge. 
He slew the usurper and regained the throne for his father. While devis- 
ing means for the murder of Vikatavarman, he remarked that it would 
be easy to approach and kill the usurper.as he has many brothers who 
mix with the people (Sakyas ca maya asau Vikatavarma yathakathaficid 
upasligya vyapadayitum, anujah punar atibahavah tair api ghatante 
paurajánpadah). On the basis of this remark Mr. J. infers‘ that (p. 83) 
"in the Dasakumaracarita (ch, IIT) the Pauras and the Janapadas are 
said to be friendly to the brothers of the king ; it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the latter . 
dies" But there is nothing in the text expressing the ‘fear’ of the 
‘speaker’ that owing to the friendship of the king's brothers with the 
Pauras and Jinapadas, the brothers -were ‘bound to succeed the king.’ 
Further, had there been in the passage in the Daéakumaracarita any 
indication of the great power of the.supposed Paura and Janapada 
: bodies, it would have been wielded either on the occasion of the 
dethronément of Praharavarman or the. murder of the usurper. Such 
powerful bodies could not have remained indifferent on such important 
occasions. i» E 
. Mr. J. (p. 84) has quoted from the Arthasastra (I, XIII) some 
passages, characterising them as 'sainples of discussion in the assem- 
l blies of the Paura .and the Janapada’, He finds in the 
ple see an ^ expression firtha-sabhi-sili-pliga-janasamaviyese a reler- 
Paura-Jinapada. ence to (I) the firthd-sabhi-silisamaviya or the section- 
al sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of the sacred 
places and public buildings, (2) the Pugasamaviya or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trade and manufacture, and (3) the /asasamavszya or the 
popular assembly. But such an interpretation cannot be put on the 
passage in view of apparent grammatical difficulty. Moreover as Kauti- 
lya mentions (II, 35) zir/hayatasa as a place to which spies may 
conveniently be sent for getting information, Za should be taken 
as a separate entity and each of theterms sabhi, sala, pūga and 
janasamaviya should be taken separately. There are other difficulties 
in- accepting Mr. J’s interpretation. The term pūga by itself means 
guild and need not be tagged on to samavaya. Again if the #irtha- 
samviya etc, were corporate bodies, it would not have been possible for 
the secret agents of the government, outsiders as they were, to take 
part in the discussions held by those bodies. 
While discussing the qualifications of men who should be consulted 
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by the king, the Mahébhivata (Santi, 83, 45) says that one in whom the 
paura and the janapada repose confidence for his tighte- 
erii ous conduct deserves to be consulted (tasmai mantrah 
ment of thé prayoktavyah) This does not certainly prove that 
chief minister, - " : , 
the supposed Paura and Janapada bodies had a hand 
in the appointment of the chief Mantrin 
The words ristra and rastriya mentioned in the Méh. (Santi, 85, 2) 
have been taken by Mr, J. (p. 85) as the /üwapada body and 
its President respectively, In the verse referred to above, Mr. J. 
finds a reference to the important procedure of submitting the cabinet 
resolutions on state policy to.the supposed /azapade body. But a few 
lines further on, the word .vistra has been used in the Mék. in the 
sense of a ‘kingdom’ (vidravec caiva ristram te syeniit pakgiganā iva i. e. 
thy kingdom will vanish as birds flee away before a hawk.—Santi, 85, 
I4). The term rigiriya should be rendered by the word governor, 
In the inscription of Rudradaman (Æ. Z., Lüder's list, 965), Pusyagupta, 
the provincial governor of Candragupta has been called vistriye. Thus 
the meaning of the verse mentioned above would be: The result of 
the deliberations of the. king and his ministers should be reported to 
to the governor (rastriyaya ca dargayet) and made known to the 
people in the kingdom (sampresayed ràástre) 
Mr. J. says (p. 85) that “the tenure of ministers depended to a 
considerable extent on the good will and the confidence of the Paura- 
Jànapada". But it cannot be shown from the text of 
Pane peg the inscription (Fleet, C.J.7., Vol. IIL, p. 60) mentioned in 
offices of minis- this connection that the pauras and the janapadas were 
ters _ Other than the citizens of the town and the country. 
It is very natural that the king while appointing a minister should 
carefully consider the qualifications of the candidate. It is also recorded 
in the inscription that the king while selecting Pranadatta as his minis- 
ter. found among his other qualifications that he was devoted to the 
welfare of mankind (sarvasya lokasya hite niyuktah—p. 60, l. 6). 
Pranadatta again finding his son Cakrapalita most qualified and ‘beloved 
of the people’ (priyo janasya—p. 6I, I. £:) appointed him as the governor 
ofa province. No doubt there is in the inscription a reference to the 
minister coaxing the citizens. (làlayámàsa ca pauravargan) but this does 
not prove that he did so because the pauras as members of the 
supposed paura body had any hand in the appointment of ministers. 
J. (p..86) has misunderstood the meaning of the following 
passage of the inscription—nagaram api. ca. bhūyāt v-ddhimatpaura- 
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justam—and has translated it thus: “May the Capital prosper and 
be Joyal to the Paura? The correct translation would be either ‘may the 
city prosper and be full of inhabitants’ (Fleet) ‘or may the city be in- 
habited by prosperous citizens,’ 

As to the evidence of the Dzvyavadüna, it has already been shown 
(I. H.Q., Yl, p. 398) that the existence of a Paura body in a 
presidency capital: cannot be established on the strength of the 
passage, 

A wrong interpretation of the following sentence in the Kalinga 
Separate Edict of Asoka has led Mr. J, to think that it refers to the 
‘sudden excitement of the pauras? Htaye atháye iyam lipi likhita hida 
ena nagalaviyohülakü sasvatam yujev& ti nagalajanasa akasmā galibo dhe 
va akasmd palikilese va no siā ti. (“For this purpose has this scripture 
been here inscribed in order that the administrators of the town may 
strive without ceasing that the restraint or torture of the townsmen 
may not take place without due cause’). Here ‘nagalajanasa’ means 
the ‘townsmen’ and not the paura body, while the portion of the 
. sentence following the word signifies ‘the restraint or torture of the 
townsmen without cause,’ as evidently the edict was inscribed to 
remind the officials of their responsibilities to the people and to guide 
them by instructions conveyed through it. 

According to the Arthaéastra (V, 2), the king, in times of financial 
trouble, should approach his subjects with a demand of money (paura- 
Jünrapadan bhikseta) Mr. J. (p. 88) infers from the use of the word 
paurayinapada that the proposals for taxation were first submitted to 
the supposed Paura-Janapada body and the king had to beg of that 
body the taxes. 

But from the nature of the recommendation as to the different 
methods of approaching different individuals or groups of individuals 
e, g. cultivators, merchants, herdsmen, and from the prescribed activi- 
ties of the king’s agents in connection with the realisation of money, 
it is evident that the king had not to encounter any check from the 
supposed Paura-Jinapada body on his authority for imposing taxes 
on the people, Spies in disguise, for instance, were employed to revile 
those who paid small amounts (Ar/hasistra, V, 2—Kapalikis catnin 
alpam prayacchatah kutsayeyuh). By causing a false panic that an evil 
spirit demanding the sacrifice of human beings had arrived on a certain 
tree, the king’s agents under the guise of ascetics were to collect money 
from the people (Paura-Janapada) on the pretext of propitiating the 
evil spirit (Arthasastra, V, 2). These are certainly not the methods 
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which can be considered approximations to the supposed procédure. of 
submitting proposals for taxation to the imagined Paura-/Jinapada 
bodies. The word janapada in passages like janapadam mahüntam alpa- 
praminam vi devamitrkam yaceta (Artha, V, 2) surely refers to the 
country i. e. the people of the country and not to any corporate body. 
The word yaceta and bhikgeta are only polite terms signifying demand- 
ing money from the subjects and does not necessarily imply subordina- 
' tion of the king’s position to the paura- janapada. l 
Mr. J. remarks (p. 89 f. n.) that in the passage in the Arthasistra 
(xii, 2—bahulibhüte tiksnah pauran nisasvaharayeyuh) dahulibhiite 
should be compared with the pāli word saméahula denoting the holding 
of a meeting to decide a matter by the vote of the majority. But 
bahulibhiita in Sanskrit means ‘spread’ and it has been so explained 
‘in the commentary on the Arthasistra—the Nayacandriki (p. 2I8— 
athismin pravüde prathite). Instead of comparing it with a similar pāli 
word we should try to find out its meaning from the uses of the identi- 
cal Sanskrit word in different contexts e. g. in the KazEasaritsügara 24, 
23 ; Raghuvamáa, I4, 38 where it means ‘spread’ in reference to news 
or rumour, reg s 
On the basis of the Rudradáman inscription, Mr, J. states (p. 89) 
that when the cabinet of ministers refused to grant money for the 
repair of the Sudargana lake in view of its enormous size, he did it 
from svakofe i. e. his private purse ; and the statement in the inscription - 
that the king supplied the money without oppressing the Paura-ánapa- 
da jana has been taken to imply that if a freshi. tax had been imposed. 
on the people for the purpose, he would have had to obtain the sanction 
of the Paura-Jinapada body. . f 
The whole position has, I-think, been misunderstood. The ministers 
did not advise the-undertaking of the repair of the lake because they 
were frightened by the enormity of the work, while the king was more 
optimistic and therefore.he undertook the work inspite of reluctance of 
the ministers to do so. The king spent the money from the treasury 
which could well be called his svako’a. This view has been taken 
by Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji and Dr. Bühler in their translation of 
the passage: “he the Mahakgatrapa Rudradaman for the-sake of a 
thousand years, for the sake of........cows and Brahmans, and for 
the.increase of his merit and fame, has. rebuilt the embankment three 
times stronger in breadth and length, in a.not very long time, expend- 
ing a great amount.of money from his own treasury, without oppress- 
ing the people of the town and the province by (exacting) taxés.........” 
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The inference that the king could have had the money by having 
the proposal for the imposition of a fresh tax sanctioned at the joint 
session of the Paura and the /ümapada bodies has no grounds to 
support it 
` Mr. J.(p. 90) has quoted passages from the Mbh. (Santi, 87) in 
which, in his opinion, ‘the method of securing a majority in the assemb- 
ly of the Janapada (for obtaining a grant) is given, 
oo proving the legal power and authority of the Paura- 
Jánapada. Janapada. In reality, in the chapter, Bhisma while 
` describing how a kingdom may be consolidated, refers 
to the considerations that should weigh with the king and the methods 
that might be adopted ‘by him in the realisation of taxes from his 
subjects. There is no reference in these: passages to the existence 
of any assembly. In the following $lokas the king bas been advised 
to show compassion to poor sübjects (paura-janapadan) whether they 
depend upon him immediately (samérita) or mediately (upasrita) and 
to see that those who live in the outskirts of his kingdom (bahya jana) 
are kept in check while those who live within the country are given 
advantages (bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham) 
Paurajanapadàn sarvansaméritopasritams tathà, 
yathasaktyanukampeta sarvan svalpadhanàn api, 
bahyam janam bhedayitva bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham, 
evam nasya prakupyanti jana sukhitaduhkhitah. 

The expression paura-janapada has been as usual taken by Mr, J. 
to mean the members of the supposed paura-jinapade body. He 
translates the passage this (p. 90): “All the Paura-Jinapada (i. €. all 
the members), those in session (samérita) as well as those taking ease 
(üpaérita) i. e. every one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, 
even those who are not rich. Dissension should .be created in the 
Outer (bahya) body of theirs, and then the Middle body to be well (or 
comfortably) won over (‘bribed,’ entertained. The king thus acting, 
the people will not be excited. and disappointed whether they’ feel 
(the burden) easy or heavy." This rendering is éxtremelymisleading. 
Samérila and upasrita have been translated arbitrarily as ‘members 
in session’ and ‘members taking ease’: Nilakaptha explains them thus: 
samáritaly sikgid arith (dependent directly) - upaBrztal vyavahitih 
(dependent mediately). As to the words 58886 and madhyama (abhyan- 
tara) we have already ‘pointed out (77Q. II, p. 400) that they 
cannot be taken as the Outer Body and the Inner Body of the supposed 
Pauraassembly.. The $loka which in the opinion of Mr. J. refers to 
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the address from the throne begging extra taxes from the. Paura- 
ünapada is this : 
` Prag eva tu dhanadanam anubhasya tatah punah, 
sannipatya svavisaye bhayam rāşțre pradarSayet. (Santi, 87, 26). 
"Mr. J. translates it thus: “Then before money demand is made, the 
king going to them, and addressing by a speech should point out to 
the ristra (Jánapada) the danger to his country.” I do not see the 
-reason why the word rigtra which has been translated by the term 
‘realm’ in the same context (H. P., p. 92, line 9) should be taken here 
as the ja#apada (assembly). Moreover, there is nothing in the text 
corresponding to the words ‘to them’ after the word ‘going’ in the- 
translation. The whole piece of translation (Z7. P., pp. 90-92) of the 
- Mbh. passage. made by Mr, J. is full of inaccuracies. The élokas really 
mean that the king should first of all make a proclamation of his 
desire for levying taxes (prag eva tu dhanadanam -anubhasya) and 
should point out to the people in his realm the danger (threatening) his 
kingdom (bhayam rastre pradaréayet). It is the king’s agents (raémi) 
who are to be sent to the various parts of the kingdom with this message 
to be communicated to the subjects and this message has been mistaken 
. as the king's speech to an assembly. In connection with the: passages 
in which privileges (anugraha) have been conferred on or demanded 
by the people (paurajanapada) Mr. J. has always interpreted the ex- 
pression paurajinapada as the. paura and the jainapada bodies while 
for the reasons already stated, the citizens of the town and the country 
should be the real signification. 
As already pointed out (7HQ., ll, p. 388) the terms feram 
and janapadam in the Kharavela Inscription can well signify simply 
‘the people of the town’ and ‘the people of the country.’ 


Md Paurajanapada mentioned in the Arthasdstra (II, t) in 
anugrahas, a similariway bears the same meaning. If there existed 


the Paura-jānapada bodies with extensive constitutional 
powers, they would not have been so helpless as to express their readi- 
ness to migrate to a different country if their prayers were not granted by 
by the king (niranugrahah paratra gacchamah—Arthasistrda xiii, ı). 
Mr. J. (93) wants this passage to be read in the light of sloka 36 of Bk. 
II of Yajfiavalkya “enjoining that the king must pay to the Janapada 
(in the singular) compensation for loss caused by thieves.” The. signi- 
ficance of Mr. J's remark is not apparent. .The injunction that the 
property lost by theft should be made good from the king's treasury 
has nothing to do with the Jinapada body because janapada in the 
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singular refers here to the individual who has sustained loss’ caused by: 
thieves, The rule of Gautama is explicit on. this point: “Having 
recovered property stolen by thieves, he shall return it to owner, or 
(if stolen ‘property is not recovered) he shall pay (its value) out of his 
treasury,” 

The reference to the Jánapad jana in Asoka Pillar Edict IV and in 
Rudradaman Inscription has also been taken as meaning the janapada 
body without any ground 

The Digha Nikiya (Kütadanta Sutta, I2) has been cited by Mr. J. 
to prove that there existed “the constitutional practice of the king’s 

approaching the Janapada and the Naigama or Paura 
Mot ee for a fresh tax when he intended to undertake a big 
napa ae sacrifice,” The text, however, does not in fact support 
fice . the statement. . King Dighadanta expresses to his Puro- 
: . . hita the desire of performing a great sacrifice and asks 
for his instruction in the matter (Iccham’ aham brahmana mahayafifiam 
yajitum, anusasatu mam bhavam—K ütadanta Sutta,ic). The Purohita 
anticipating that it will involve the expenditure of money to be realised 
fromthe people replied that as the kingdom was in disorder it will be 
wrong to levy taxes from the people (sakantake janapade saupapile 
balim uddhareyya, akiccakári assa tena bhavam raja. Ibid., 77). There- 
upon the king gives food and corn to those who devote themselves 
to keeping cattle and farm ; capital to those who devote themselves to 
trade ;' wages and food to those who devote themselves to government 
service ; and thus when the disorder is at an end, and the king's revenue 
goes up (maha ca rafifio rásiko ahosi) he invites Ksatriyas and minis: 
ters and Brahmanas and householders either in the country or’ in the 
towns’ (negama c' eva jànapada ca) and making known to them 
his intention of offering a sacrifice asks their opinion on the matter. 
The four classes of people mentioned above viz. the Ksatriyas, minis- 
ters, Brahmanas and householders of the town and the country 
(r. khattiya anunyuttà negama c! eva janapada ca, 2. amccà parisajja 
negama c' eva janapada ca, 3. brahmand mahasala negama c eva jana- 
pada ca, 4. gahapatinecayika negama c’ eva jánapada ca) replied “Let 
his majesty the king celebrate the sacrifice," The king does not here 
ask for a fresh tax nor does he approach the imagined Paura or the 
Jánapada body. He invites only the influential citizens from the: town 
(negama) and the country (janapada) and asks their consent in the 
matter of celebrating a great sacrifice, "This too does not prove it to 
be a constitutional practice, Had it been so, the king himself independ 
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ent of the .nscruction of his Purohita could have followed it. The 
terms zegama and janapada quoted above have been paraphrased in 
the Sumangala-vilasin (P.T.S., vol. I, p.297) as mégamavüsino and 
janapadaviasino respectively. | 
The Arthasasirs marks out a period in the king's daily routine 
of work for the disposal of business relating to the 2awra-anapada 
(H. P., p.95). From this Mr. J's inference is that there existed the 
Paura.Jünapda bodies. But the expression ‘Paura-Janapada’ simply 
means the people of the town and the people of the country. It 
is notat all extraordinary that the king has been directed in the 
Arthasistva to devote a period of the day exclusively to disposal of 
; . business pertaining to his subjects. The reason for 
Daily business . : . NE 
of the Paura- the making of such an arrangement is thus given by 
ete with ^ Kautilya, “For when 2 king makes himself inaccessible 
to his people and entrusts his work to his immediate 
officers, he is sure to engender confusion in business and to cause there- 
by public disaffection (prakrtikopa), and makes himself a prey to his 
enemies, He should therefore personally attend to the business of the 
gods, of heretics, of Brahmanas learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred 
places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, and of women." 
Cf. Asoka’ Rock Edict, VI (Girnar) : “So by me the arrangement has 
been made that at the times when I am eating, or in the ladies’ apart- 
ment, or in my private room, or in the mews, or in my conveyance, 
or in the pleasure-gardens, everywhere the persons appointed to give 
information should keep me informed of the affuirs of the people" (athe 
me janasa pativedetha iti). 
Mr. J. (p. 96) remarks that Asoka sought countenance from the 
Janapada body for the propagation of his Dharma. The text in 
the inscription (Rock Edict, VIII, Girnar) on which he 


Pas aru relies is janapadas ca janasa dasanam dhamenünusasti ca 
inscription, - dhamaparipuché ca. Here jinapadasa janasa has been 


as previously, taken as a corporate body to which 
there is the same objection as what has been repeated several times. 
before. 

The word Janapadih in the Vamadevagita in the Mbh., Santi (or, 24) 
has been taken to mean the Janapada body but without any good 
ground, In the preceding chapter viz. the Utathyagtta (ch. 9t, 23), there 
is a reference to. the chance of the Janapadas being reduced to poverty 
and taking to the collection of alms as the means of livelihood 
This does not fit in with Mr. J.’s statement: (p. 99) that “the members of 
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the Jinapada as well as of the Paura were generally rich people. And. 
those who were not rich were not poor either.” 

As to the Pauras administering relief to the poor and the helpless 

in the capital (Z7. P. p. 98), I have already pointed out (THQ. II, 

p. 49!) that such works had no connection with the supposed Paura 

body 2E 

The statement that the method “by which the Paura-Janapada 

made the government of a misbehaving king difficult was that the 

offended Paura and Jànapada would make out a bill 

Compensation and present it to the’ king to make good all the losses 


Mt ene sustained in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the 
crown, like lawlessness” rests wholly on imaginary grounds 


From the fact that losses caused by thefts had to be 
made good from the king's treasury, it'cannot be established that the 
supposed Paura-Janapada bodies had anything to do with the matter. 
It has already been shown on the strength of.a sütra from Gautama 
. Dharmasastra (X, 46) that the stolen property if not recovered had 
to be made good out of the king's treasury by payment of its value 
to the owner and not to any corporate body. 

In ascertaining the nature of.the composition of the Janapada body 
Mr, J. (p. roo) has relied on the Dasakumaracarita (ch. IIT) and the 

Digha Nikaya (Kütadanta Sutta, 72), It has been 
Composition of HQ 
the Jinapada. shown already (HQ. II, p. 395) that the passage 

in the Dagakumiracarita contains no reference to the 
supposed Janapada body, while the word janapada in the Digha Nikaya 
(Küt., 72) refers to the people living in the country. 

Writing on the composition of the imagined paura body, Mr. 

J. (pp. r¢2f.) has brought together the conclusions at which he has 
arrived as the result of his reasonings in the previous por- 

re of ‘tions of the two chapters under review, I have examined 
each of the conclusions and have found that none of them 

are sound considering the data upon which they stand. Mr, J. has how- 
ever made in this connection one or two remarks which require 
examination: (I) The statement that the word: mukhya or Sregtha 
means ‘chief’ or ‘president’? of a board is not correct. Any important 
individual may well be signified by the term. (2) Mr. J. looks upon 
Candanadása the friend of Nanda’s minister in the Mudririksasa 
. as ‘president of the Jewellers’ Association’ because he has been called 
wapikdragreythin, The word Sregthin is applicable to an ordinary 
merchant and so it is not proper to regard him as the president of an 
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Association. The conversation that took place between Canakya and 
Candanadasa does not show that the latter was speaking for the whole 
country in his representative capacity. Questioned by Canakya as 
to whether the subjects were satisfied with the new régime Candanadasa 
replied in the affirmative. On hearing this, Càpakya remarked that for 
the good administration, the kings expect something from thé 
subjects in return. At this Candanadasa asked how much he will have 
to pay personally (Zwido janido). Here there is: nothing that can 
be interpreted as spoken by Candanadasa as the representative of the 
whole country, (3) It is remarked by Mr. J. (p. 30$ that “in the 
Dasakumivracarita (ch. iii), out of the two Pauvanukhyas one is the 
president of merchants dealing with the foreign trade only? As a 
matter of fact mention has been made of two pauvavyddhas, one 
of whom was a merchant (sarthavaha). From his promise to procure for - 
the king a precious stone from a Yavana at a nominal price, Mr. 
J. jumps to the conclusion that he was the “president of merchants 
dealing with the foreign trade only." í - 
Mr. J. has tried towards the end of the chapter to have 
confirmation of his conclusions from the legends of the seals discovered 
at Basarh. They may have connection with trade guilds but certainly 
- not with what he has described. as the Paura and the Janapada bodies, 

I have now finished the examination of the evidences collected 
in the two chapters XXVII and XXVIII, the former dealing with 
the direct evidences as to the existence of the Paura-Janapada bodies 
and the latter with the indirect. In both the chapters there is not a 
single piece of evidence that can stand scrutiny. 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


Prot. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and the "New Machiavelli" 


Mr. Sarkar i. nothing if he is not a cosmopolitan. In fact he has 
made cosmoplitanism quite a fashionable thing in our Indian journal- 
` ism. In his latest journalistic excursion,! in course of which Mr. Sarkar 
surveys the works of a few Indian “antiquarians” like Dr. Ghosal 
and my humble self, he seems to be quite scandalised to find that 


i Hindu Politics in Italian. Indian Historical Quarterly, March 
926, : 
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though pretending to write on the "Political" or the “Diplomatic” 
theories of ancient India we do not see eye to eye with him by accept- 
ing Kautilya as the half-brother (May the great Brahmin politician 
pardon me for using the expression) of Machiavelli—Mr. Sarkar's latest, 
Dr. Ghosal has replied in length and with a certain amount of warmth, 
But as I was more amused than annoyed at the inevitable sermonising 
of Mr. Sarkar, I shall be very brief in my reply to his charges which 
I consider as “pleasantries academiques? a [a française. 

I had the misfortune to use the name of Machiavelli only once in 
my thesis (p. r:2) and that condemned me to see my humble anti- 
quarian book in the analytical laboratory of Mr. Sarkar a champion- 
specialist of neo-Machiavellism, “You say your Kautilya is pretty 
far removed from Machiavelli? Well what is there in Kautilya that 
you don't find in my Machiavelli ?” So Mr, Sarkar seems to challenge 
me and quotes approvingly Mr. Winternitz (Calcutta Review, April 
I924) who considers that the designation of Kautilya as the “Indian 
Machiavelli” is perfectly justified because (as Dr. Winternitz had 
opined while reviewing my thesis in the Vi$vabharati Quarterly, Oct. 
I923) “both of them teach political methods from an amoralistic point 
of view? i 

With due courtesies to Dr. Winternitz and Mr; Sarkar I beg to 
differ. The importation of the new-fangled concept of ‘amoralism’ and 
ascribing the same to Kautilya might have raised the Hindu politician 
ia the estimation of Mr. Sarkar and other champions of modernism 
in politics but it had blinded them to the fact that Dharma (both in 
its abstract sense of morality and in its concrete sense of eihico-legal 
code) is one of the very postulates of the political philosophy of anci- 
ent India and. one of the categorical imperatives of Hindu scholastic 
consciousness. The history of this organic interaction of the sacred 
and the secular elements in Hindu politics, of this intimate relation 
between the school of Dharma and the school of Artha, which is the 
differentia of Hindu political evolution, had been sketched by me in 
the first half of my book which Mr, Sarkar disposes of summarily as 
“literary history” “altogether archeological and antiquarian in character. 

If Mr. Sarkar could cry halt for a while to his ‘historico-comparative’ 
imagination and cared to notice the references deposited by me in 
between the lines, he might have discovered that I tried to place, if 
not the elusive personality of Kautilya, at least the Arthagastra attri- 
buted to him, in its historical and academic backg.ound, I have 
shown how it is impossible to understand and appreciate fully many 
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things of the Arthasastra if we stop referring it constantly to the 
-enormous mass of ethico-legal literature represented by the Maha- 
bharata, the Dharmasütras and the Dharmasastras. I am glad to 
notice since my return from Europe that the superficial theory of 
‘amoralism’ ascribed to Kautilya by Winternitz had been ably com- 
batted by the learaed criticism of Dr. Narendra Nath Law (vide Calcutta 
Review, Sep. I924). I draw the attention of Mr. Sarkar to another able 
rejoinder to the amoral thedry from the pen of Mr. V. R. Dikshitar 
M.A, (vide “Is  Arthaéastra Secular ?'— Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, :924). Mr. Dikshitar has shown conclu- 
sively that far from being anticlerical, Kautilya assigns a high place 
‘to the Purohita as one of the chief ministers of the sovereign, who 
should follow the Purohita “as a disciple his teacher, a son his father, 
and a seivant his master" No doubt Kautilya like Manu: (viii 
335) prescribes punishment of the ` Purohita whenever he transgresses 
:his svadharma and is found guilty of treason. But that is because 
Kautilya is the champion of justice and State-ethics (Dharmanyaya). 
In ArthaSastra III (p. I47-I5I) we read : 

“If the sacred text is in conflict with Sacred Equity or State-Ethics 
(Dharmanyaya) then the latter would prevail and the citation of 
texts would be valuless.” hs li 

Mr. Sarkar would immediately turn round and say, as he had 
said, that his contention about Kautilya as the champion of the “seculari- 
sation of the state" like Machiavelli is proved, .But we would simply 
ask what about the process and the character of secularisation ?—Are 
they of the same order in the case of Kautilya and that of 
Machiavelli. To assert perfect identity and parallelism would | mean 
ignoring the differences between the political evolution of ancient 
India and cf Medizval Italy, Mr. Sarkar is ever speaking about the 
"cultural" and the “sociological” perspective. But what about the 
“historical” perspective? Mr. Sarkar's marvellous cosmopolitanism 
scorns the uncomfortable limitations of time and space. In his’ 
eagerness to prove Kautilya as a champion of up-to-date Realpolitiker 
he does not hesitate to rob the Brahmin politicían of his specific 
Indian character and to identify his attitude with that of the Italian 
politician separated from him by over a millennium ! I have no prejudice 
against Machiavelli, I consider him to be a great figure in the history 
. of European politics. But I maintained, as I maintain now, that the 
pronouncement of the magic formula: “Kautilya the Indian Machiavelli" 
does not mean much historically and that the comparison is superficial, 
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Mr. Sarkar is upset by another great heresy in my book: 
I ventured to suggest that there is some psychological e£planation of 
the neglect of the Arthaáastra by the successors of Kautilya. It 
seems to me (I am open to correction) that there is a tendency in 
.Hindu mind to avoid the real and to indulge in the sublimation of the 
real into the ideal, This tendency to moralise, to idealise is at least 
as much a part of Hindu psychology as the so-called “realistic” 
spirit discovered by Mr. Sarkar. Whether it is convenient or agreeable 
for modern up-to-date politicians like Mr, Sarkar: to admit it is 
a different question. But the whole world of scholars had admitted it. 
Mr. Sarkar may go on shouting at the top of his voice that the 
Hindus were very great in “exact sciences", that their achievements in 
politics were phenomenal as we find in the Maurya-Gupta-Chola 
experiments—yet very few, except the blind admirers of Mr. Sarkar, 
.would assert that, as representative achievements of the Hindus in 
human history, their politics was superior.to their philosophy or that 
their Kautilya profounder than their Kapila, or their Samudra Gupta 
superior to their Asoka. 

Leaving Mr. Sarkar free to advertise India as the most up-to- 
date nation with its galaxy of “Indian Machiavelli”, “Indian Bismark” 
and "Indian Napoleon" (it is a pity to remark en passant that in 
these brilliant christening affairs Mr. Sarkar is not original; he has 
been anticipated by Prof. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. Vincent Smith and 
others)—I beg to affirm that the fatal confusion between the problem 
of the personality of the Kautilya Chanakya and that of the 
evolution of the Arthafastra has produced deplorable results in the 
field of dispassionate historical studies. We are so furiously eager to 
prove the extant treatise “ArthaSastra” as a Maurya “Imperial 
Gazetteer” that we have practically forgotten to read the book as a 
whole and to analyse its positive contents. Mr. Sarkar disputes that 
he Arthasistra was neglected, that its theoretical and academic develop- 
ment continued unimpaired during the succeeding centuries, that the 
progressive denudation of the positive parts of the §astra as I have 
attempted to demonstrate was not a fact, so I have the right to ask 
: Mr. Sarkar to produce the developed, amplified and improved edi- 
tions of the Arthasastra from the Imprimeries Imperiales of Samudra- 
gupta, Rajendra Chola and other champion-representatives of Indian 
culture recently discovered by Mr. Sarkar, 

Coining a catch phrase is unfortunately not synonymous with thé 
finding of facts. The comparision between Kautilya and Kalidasa on 
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the one hand and Livy anc Virgil, Cromwell and Milton on the other, 
may elicit gaping wonder from the American audience, but to sober 
historians it is nothing but a journalistic flourish, We know that the 
age of specialisation represented by our sūžra-śīsíra strata was followed 
by.an age of “vulgarisation” (in the French sense) during which we get 
only metrical summaries of learned treatises., Who would venture 
to assert in the face of the facts relating to textual study of Hindu 
scholasticism that Panini, Patafijali and Kautilya were not improved 
upon by their successors ? Law is probably the only important faculty 
which went on progressing and I have shown how in the conflict 
between the Dharmasastra and the Arthaéastra the former triumphed 
and finished by assimilating and even misappropriating a great 
part of the Arthasastra. That is why we are now obliged to recon- 
struct the science of Artha by placing together the different items 
of the Artha&ástra dispersed in the body of.legal or literary commen- 
taries, That is also the reason why in spite of the marvellous realistic 
spirit of the Hindus,’ the book Arthaáastra was almost lost to us and 
Mr, Sarkar had to postpone his sermon on the Hindu Realpolitéker 
till the recovery of the book by Pandit Sham Sastri. 

I fully. appreciate Mr. Sarkar's enthusiasm for the Arthasastra and 
other positive sciences of the Ancient Hindus testifying to their realistic 
sense; I only beg to request him not to lose the sense of proportion. 
«We were as great in exact sciences as the Europeans”—sort of attitude 
is'tolerable in school boys but it appears «4 pew drole in the field of 
-scholarship, Mr, Sarkar may be the incarnation of the zez/ geit (time spirit) 
obliged to interpret consistently the Gnikarathavartmanim of Kalidasa as 
‘testifying to the existence of Gupta aerial fleet, or the works of Samudra- 
gupta and Kautilya as the works of Indian Napoleon and Indian 
Machiavelli, but he should not forget that humble “antiquarians” like 
us have also the right to be ‘inconsistent’ and to point out occasionally 
the. lapses and weaknesses of the Hindu people and not simply the 
consistent history of their uninterrupted progress. 

Lastly, under the inspiration of Mr, Sarkar I feel tempted to dog- 
matise a little and say that however much we may boast of our Indian 
Machiavellis and Indian Napoleons, Humanity, I am afraid, would not 
evalulate Indian civilisation according to.the achievements of Kautilya 
or Samudragupta, but with reference to the ideals of Buddha and 
Afoka, Saükarácárya and Ramanuja, 


KALIDAS NAG 


Rohitagiri of the Rampal Copper-plate 


In the June issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly (pp. 33-342) 
Mr. Haridas Mitra has published an article on the unfinished Kedàrpur 
copper-plate of Sricandradeva, for a critical edition of which, scholars 
are already indebted to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. 
^. Mr. Bhattasali first published a tentative reading of the text in the 
Bengali Journal Pratibha (I326 B 5 ) and later on (October, I923) 
edited it in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, pp. I88-92.! It is most 
amusing to notice that Mr. Mitra has taken great pains to criticise 
the tentative readings given in Mr. Bhattasali’s Bengali article and 
suggested textual emendations some of which are exactly those proposed 
by Mr. Bhattasali himself in the Epigraphica (as for instance, verse 3 
atit finit etc.) 

Mr. Mitra’s article contains statements unsupported by facts. One 
of these relates to the Rampal copper-plate of Sricandra. Verse 2 of 
this copper-plate says that the Candras belonged to a family which 
originally ruled over ‘Rohitagiri.?’ The last letter of the word does not, 
however, occur in the original but is supplied by Prof, R. G. Basak 
(Ep. Ind, vol. XII, p. i38). Mr. Mitra finds himself unable to accept. 
this reading and doubts whether Rohitagiri could represent the actual 
form of the place name (of. ciZ., p. 379 and p. 3I8). He observes that the 
metre of the verse being Sardülavikridita the 3rd letter zz of the word, 
which is the 8th letter of the fide, had. perforcé to be made ‘long’ and 
the 9th and roth letters to be made ‘short’. “It is not therefore certain,” 
says he, “if the restoration should be रोहितांमिरि,” Probably Mr. Mitra 
is not aware of the fact that Rok¢tagir? occurs in at least three 
inscriptions, which. come from Orissa. The plates of Gayada 
tuiga (/.A.S B., I909, p. 347 and I96, p. 297) mention his grand-father, 
king ‘Jagattuiga as having. immigrated from Rohitagiri (Roheta- 
&irinirgata) As this occurs in a prose passage, the correctness 
of the form ‘Rohitagiri’ is beyond all dispute. Again in a copper-plate 
of Vinitatunga II of evidently the same dynasty (H. P. Shastri, 
JBORS., vol vi, p. 238) it is mentioned, in a verse, that his grand- 


I An article on this copper-plate will also be found in my forth- 
coming book entitled /uscripiions of Bengal, vol. ITI (pp. 303), which 
is being published by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
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father Vinitatuhga I came from a place which in’ MM. Sastri’s 
transcript appears as Rokitāśivi. What actually occurs in the original 
is evidently Rokétagivi the letter ga being easily mistaken for é@ and 
the letter ra for va. That both the Candras of Eastern Bengal and 
the Tuügas of Orissa came from Rohitagiri is a fact worthy of notice, 
although its real significance carinot be perceived at present. To prove 
that Rohitagiri is the same as: Rohtasgadh, we are, of course, not 
yet in possession of any definite data, but this identification may be 
provisionally adopted until a more suitable one is forthcoming. How- 
ever it will be evident that there is absolutely no reason to doubt that 
‘Rohitagiri is the proper restoration of the word in verse 2 of the 
Rampal copper-plate. 


N, G. MAJUMDAR 


A Passage of the Abhidharmakosavyakhya 


Under this very title Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya has 
published in the /HQ., (ii, 2, June, !926, p. 448) quite interesting re- 
marks on the etymology of the word Joka, and corrected the mistakes of 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. But I cannot agree with him on 
the point that I have overlooked these mistakes in my translation of 
the Kosa. It is true that I have quoted the text as printed by my 
-fiiends in the Bibliotheca Buddhica, but I have given reference to the 
Pali (Aüguttara, ii, 48 ; Samyutta, iv, 52) and Sanskrit sources (Maha- 
vyutpatti, I54, 76; Astasihasrika, 236), as well as to Wogihara’s 
note (Pralugna, Siksdsamuccaya, 56, dujyate=lujjatt), I have quoted 
the etymology /ujir na lokih, Therefore I am not to be blamed. 


. 4 
LOUIS DE LA VALEE POUSSIN. 


On the ‘Buddhacarita’ of Asvaghosa 


The 'Buddhacarita, as edited by E. B. Cowell (in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia series), is a very interesting work, forming the earliest 
extant specimen of artificial epic poetry (&£üvya) in Sanskrit. In 
this brief note I shall discuss the language of the published text, which 
far from being complete and is overstrewn with early interpolations and 
scribal errors as well as emendations. I must add here that I have 
not here considered the last four spurious cantos. The eleven &o£as in 
. Canto: 9 which do not occur in Cowell's text but which were recovered 
by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri (JASB., I909) have not been utilised in 
this paper, although they are genuine. 

There are only three notable Prakritisms : &Aela ( V rid), 2. 34 and 
` 7, 36 ; abhasura ( Š abhasvara), I2.53 ; and vasa (< vakra), tt. 46. 

Two wrong sandhis occur : ubhe’pi (for wbhe api), 9. 2I ; and saujasvz 
(for sa ojasvi), 8. 3. There is also a shortening of quantity of the long 
vowel & for metrical purpose: gato 'ryapuirah (for gata aryaputrah), 
8. 34 

Anomalous nominal forms are very few : Joke has once been used . 
as neuter, e, g. Jokant hi trinz, ‘the three worlds, 30, 8r; añjanā for 
añjana ‘collyrium; 8. 2I; sakīyā for saliyasi? IO. 26; vasthinam for 
avasthinam, 4. 55 ; dharman for dharma, 5. 77, II, 20. Once the verb 
in plural has been construed with the nominative in singular (this is 
no doubt scribe's blunder): #rpopi ca prapur imam girim vrajan ‘the 
king too, walking, reached the hill? Ir. 73 

A remarkable feature is the abundant use of the cognate accusative, 
especially with verbs meaning ‘to speak’. Thus, Pwspedrumàah svam 
kusumam puphulluh ‘the flowering treés put on their blossoms,’ 4, 44 ; 
tapimsy atapta ‘practised  penances," 2, 49; vacimsy uvāca ‘spoke 
words, I. 59; vakyam abravit ‘spoke the word,’ 4. 3 ; vacanam cedam 
«vaca ‘spoke this speech’, 5.29; drivan vakyam idam tasthau ‘stood 
speaking this speech’, 6. 3 ; giram ity uvica ‘this speech he uttered’, 
7. 37, etc. ; abravid vacah, 9. 62 ; vaco babhüge, I3. 3 ; nanida simha- 
nidam ‘roared the lion's roar’, 5. 84. À 

The preposition pratt, in various senses, governs the accusative ; 
p. 73 (twice); व. 8; 2. 57; 4. 24; 6. 43; 7. I2, 45; 8. 54; 
9. l4, 67; II. 50, 62; I3. I6. The accusative is also governed by 
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desiderative adjectives, but the genitive occurs with didrhsa, e.g. 
didrksayá sikyakuladhvajasya ‘for the desire of seeing the banner of the 
race of the Sakyas’, r. 63; etc. In the compound vasabhünididrksaya- 
‘for the desire of seeing the forest.tract’, 5. 2, however, it governs 
the accusative. The accusative has also been used with the compound 
vibhi: sukham vibhir mim apahüya ‘afraid of pleasure, (andy leaving 
.me', 8. 64. Peculiar is the accusative in : dharmanadim pisyati sivalokah 
living beings would drink of the river of dharma’, I.76. The instru- 
mental with the compound vzwá£r/a ‘separated’ occurs frequently: 
8. 2I, 37, 78, etc. ; also the instrumental is construed with the 
conjunctives and derivatives of viyu/; e.g. viyujyamüne pi tarau 
puspair api phalaiy api ‘in the tree, also, when divorced from 
flowers and. from fruits’, 4: 6r. In the following instance the instru- 
mental has been used absolutely: farira-cittavyasani-tapats tair 
evamuidhats tats ca mipályamünaih | natvasanic chakya-munié cacila 
svat niscayam bandhum ivopaguhya ‘inspite of those, penances. of : body 
and mind, and heat, and inspite of these thus assailing him, the Sakya 
sage did not move from his seat, hugging his own resolve, as it were 
a friend’, 3. 43 

The dative is regularly construed with verbs meaning ‘to tell, 
to send, to show’ etc., but in a few instances the dative has been 
replaced by the genitive; e.g. tate’ bravit süralhir asya ‘then the 
charioteer spoke to him’, 3. 42 ; babhramur darsayantyo sya sronih ‘they 
rambled showing their hips to him’, 4. 34 ; iad óravimi suhid bhittvia 
tarumasya, vapusmata idam na prativiipam te ‘so being a friend I say to 
you who are young and well-shaped, this is not fitting for you’, 4. 66. 
See also verse 2. 44, infra. The following instance of ablative of compari- 
sion is noteworthy : dharmasya tasyisravanid akam hi manye vipattim 
tridive’ pi vasah ‘living in heaven I consider to be an evil. worse than 
not listening to that dharma’, I. 82. . In the following instance the geni- 
tive absolute implies no sense of anidara: iti paépata eva rijastinor 
idam ubtvà sa nabhah samutpapata ‘while the king's son was thus look 
ing on, he, saying this, flew up in the sky' 2. 20. 

The 'Buddhacarita' agrees with the epics in having the locative used 
in the various case relations. Thus: d éyatim strisu mihatimyant ‘let 
the excellence. of women be noted’, 4. 50; yadi tvam samupeksyeyam 
na bhaven mitrat mayi प I spurn you I would not have any 
friendship (for you), 4.65; prayatasvütmakite jagaddhite ca ‘strive 
for your own and for world’s welfare’, 5. 78 ; api vatrgunyam asmakam 
vacyam marapatau tvayi ‘you should also speak to the king about 
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my worthlessness’, 6. 24 ; dodhipraptau samartho’ bhtit ‘he was success- 
ful in winning perfect knowledge’, 72, 709 
One compound formation should be noted: suérdbriiva ‘one who 
speaks himself as a friend’, 8. 35 l 
The author appears to have been very fond of desideratives,—nouns, 
adjectives and verbs, "These are: didykgū ‘desire of seeing’, I. 63, etc 
7iviviga ‘desiring of living’, 8. I2; cihirsz ‘desire of doing’, 0.39 ; jigham- 
sī, ‘desire of killing’, 73, 66 ; viva£sà ‘desire of speaking’ I0, 22 ; vivatsa 
‘desire of dwelling’, 7. 42 ; niicikramisa ‘desire of going out’, 5. 66; 
` niscikvamisu ‘desirous of going out’, 5. 37; vizghàmsw, ‘desirous ‘of 
slaying’, 5. 43 ; mumukgu ‘desirous of emancipation’, 9. ÓI, etc. ; amu- 
utubsu ‘not desirous of emancipation’, 8. 77 ; nirmumukgu ‘desirous of 
emancipation’, 5. 39; yivasu :‘desirous of going’ 5. 79, etc. ; vijifħāsu 
‘desirous of knowing’, 7. 7, etc. ; bubhukss ‘desirous of food, hungry’, 
8. 63 ; pipagu ‘desirous of drink, 8. 80 ; Zrzirgu ‘desirous of fording or 
crossing over water’, 9. 5, etc. ; didrkęgu ‘desirous of seeing’, 9. 9, etc. ; 
jikiren ‘desirous of taking’, II, 35; 8889 ‘desirous of hearing’, 2, 82 ; 
prepsu ‘desirous of getting’, 72. '86, etc. ; /zgigu ‘desirous winning’, 33. 4 ; 
jighrksu ‘desirous of taking’ 3.27 ;Jighams ‘desirous of slaying’, 3. 4 ; 
. didhaksu ‘desirous of burning’, I3. 50 ; rirakgigant ‘desiring to protect’, 
2, 55 ; arurukgant ‘desiring to climb, 2. 48; piyāsanti ‘they wish to 
go’, 7. 53; paripsanti ‘they wish to attain’, 7. 53 etc; JZgüsanzi ‘they 
wish to win’, II. T2; cthirsant ‘desiring to do’, I3. I8; sghrksati 
‘he wishes to catch’, 8. C4 ; na casthirsid balim aprav:ttam na cactkirgsit 
paravasty abhidhyam| na cavivakgid dvisatum adkarmam za cididhaksid 
hrdayena  sienyum ‘he did not desire to take contributions not 
forthcoming ; he did not desire the contemplation of (appropriating). > 
other's property ; he did not desire to teach the wrong to the 
enemies (even); nor did he desire to entertain anger at heart’: 2. 44: 
This beats even the ‘Bhattikavya.’ . 

Only one adnominal verbal formation occurs: aruniyaminah ‘feel- 
ing pity’, 3. 45 and 33. 6r. 

Simple perfect has been used with about I45 roots and about 645 
times. Periphrastic perfects have been formed from about 22 roots, 
with as 20 occurrences, with £r 7, and with 64% 5. The following 
three instances, where the cognate accusative parts have been separated 
from the main verbal form by the intrusion of other words, are note- 
worthy : matrsvasa matrsa maprabhava samvardhayam átmajavad babhiva 
the mother’s sister, with a miother’s authority nursed (him) like her: 
own son’, 2, IQ; divyair vi&esair .mahayüm ca cakruh ‘(the gods) 
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honoured (him) with divine preparations’, 6. 58 ; pratyarcayim dharma- 
bhrio babhiva (he) worshipped the pious ones in return’, 7. 9. A similar. 
construction occurs twice in thé ‘Raghuvaméa’: tam 2üfayüm *pratha- 
mam asa papita Pascal, (it) first felled him and then fell itself’, 9. 6 ; 
grabhraméayám yo nahusam cakara ‘who caused Nahusa to fall’, 73. 36. 

Simple aorist occurs with व roots and about 25 times: these roots" 
are: adht-t, kr, gam, car, tap, bu, yaj, vac, Sak, Si and hd. The redupli- 
cated aorist occurs with $”, chid, jval, bhid, and han, and only once with 
each. The aorist with desiderative stems occurs only 4 times ; see 

` verse 2. 44, supra. The ratio between the perfect and the aorist 

.is about 20: I. This in the main agrees with Kalidasa. The number 
of imperfect forms is less than that of the aorist, The present form. 
with sma has been used as equivalent to the perfect. not ‘infrequently. 
Constructions with the passive participle in -te is anything but rare, 
while that with -ta-vant is very scarce ; e. g. na yam vasisthah krtavan 
abaktih ‘what Vasistha, lacking power, did not do’, t. 47. ह 

There are only two occurrences of the periphrastic future: Rin 
esa dogo bhaviti mamiapt ‘is it that this evil would happen to me even ? 
3. 32; ua punar aham kapilahkvayam pravistit ‘but I shall not again’ 
enter the (city) named Kapila’, 5. 84. ` Note the absence of asm in the 
last instance. The conditional mood occurs in one verse only : yadi hy 
ahesisyata bodhayañ janam khuraih _kgitau vüpy akarisyata dhvanim| 
hanusvanam và '"jenayisyad uttaman. na cibhavisyan mama dulkham 
7d: Sam ‘had (the horse) neighed, waking the people, had it raised 
noise with its hoofs (beating) on the ground, had it made good noise 
with its jaws, such misery would not have accrued to me’, 8. 4. . The 
precative occurs once only, in I. 53. 

Peculiar as well as interesting is the following instance where the 
finite verbal form as; ‘lam’ has been used for the regular pronoun 
aham : mā bhtin matis te nrpa kūcid anya nihsamsayam tad yad avocam 
asmi ‘may you have no other apprehension, O king : certain is what 
I have said’, r.72. Mallinatha under ‘Kiratarjuntya’ 3. 6. says, on 
the authority of the ‘Ganavyakhyana’, that asms is also an indeclinable 
in the sense of alam, and quotes the parallel: dase krtagas? bhavaty 
ucitah prabkūnīm pidaprakiva iti sundari nismi diye ‘a kick to the 
slave who has committed an offence, is proper for masters, hence, O 
beautiful one, I do not grudge,’ This is probobly not an interpolation 
as the author uses as; very frequently with past participles in -Za 
'To.this can, be compared the periphrasic future forms such as dazasmi 
and ditaham (the latter frequently occurs in the Mahabharata’) ; 
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also, ua punar aham kapilāhvayam pravista, supra. The Prakrit future 
forms like diham=disyimi are based on periphrastic forms like 
datiham and not on the -sya- future: cf. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language,’ 4926, p. 549. * , 

A few anomalous verbal forms occur : supe? (V svap), 4. 59 ; sisiñcire 
` for sisiñcuh 8. 26 ; nigidatuh for nigedatuh, 9. II; I2.3; samupekgeyam 
for samupekseya, 4. 65 ; vijzgüya for vifigye, I. 28 ff; the right from has 
been used in 2. 34; upatasthuh for upatasthire, 5.45 (the right form 
has been used in I0.79) ; vevar?ayztvü, paripalayitua for vivarjya, pari- 
pilya, VW, 29. 

The following perfect participles occur : Mcivams 343; 5.36; upeyi- 
vams 3.8; sameyivüms 5.20; upajagmioums 2.2 ; tasthusi 4-36 ; leli- 
hina 33.33.- 

A chain of conjunctives occurs in one verse: sihávasya dirgham sa 
Sirah prakampya tasmimá ca firne vinivesya cakguh] tim catva drgtvi 
janatüm. saharsim vakyam sa sajwignam idam jagüda ‘heaving a long 
(sigh), shaking the head, rivetting (his) eyes on the old (man), and look- 
ing at the rejoicing crowd, he uttered this sorrowful speech’, 3. 35. In 
quite a number of instances the conjunctives have been used incorrectly : 
tam preksya kasmit tava dira baspah ‘why, O calm one, your tears 
on seeing him ?' I.68 ; ato me dhyanini labdhvapy akrtirthataiva ‘hence, 
through finding meditations, my lucklessness’, I. 82 ; Purusasya vayah- 
sukhint bhuktvi ramaniyo hi tapovanapraveéah ‘of man, after enjoy- 
ing youthful pleasures, entering the forest is really befitting’, 5. 53 ; 
evam ca te nissayam etu buddhir drstvi vicitram — vividhapracüram 
‘having seen various ways let your mind come to determination,’ 9. 34 ; 
devena vyrste'pi hiranyavarse dvipan samudrüm& caturo’ pi jitval Sakra- 
sya cirdhisanam apy avipya mandhituy ūsīd visayaesv atrptih ‘not- 
withstanding the God raining gold, notwithstanding (his) conquering 
the continents and the four oceans, and inspite of (his) occupying half of 
Sakra’s throne, Mandhatr had insatiety in enjoyment,’ II. 3 ; rato. 
phalam yady api Ssiévatam bhavet tathipi krivā kim upaksayatmakam 
‘even if the result of sacrifice be permanent, what is the good of suffer- 
ing? II, 65, 

The infinitive has been used incorrectly in : /ixnam naram nirmamire 
prayaium they fashioned a decrepit man to go’, 3.26; tad vijfiatum 
imam dharmam paramam bhijanam bhavin ‘so you are the best person , 
for knowing this dharma’, I2.9. . 

When reading the ‘Buddhacarita’ one cannot help noting that the 
author was unusually fond of finite verbs. I quote here some passages 
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which can easily pass for extracts from the grammatical epic; the ‘Bhatti- 
kávya' : cacira harsah pramanüóa papmà jajvila dharmah kalugah ŝašīma. 
‘joy prevailed, sin died out, dharma blazed forth, evil abated’, 2. I6 ; 
Same bhireme virarama pig id heje damam sanvibabhija sidhtin ‘he re- 
joiced in peace, desisted from evil, practised abstinance, and honoured 
the pious’, 2.33 ; nadhyaista duhkhiya parasya vidyüm jihinam sivam 
yat tu tam adhyagista ‘he did not learn other's knowledge (which. 
. comes) for sorrow, but acquired the knowledge which:is good’, 2, 35 ; 
ekam vininye sa jugopa sapta saptaiva latyüja ravakga patical prapa 
trivargam bubudhe trivargam yajiie dvivargam prajahas dvivargam 
‘he subordinated the one, he nurtured the seven; he gave up the 
“seven, he: kept the five; he acquired the triad; he perceived the: 
triad ; he knew the couple, and- he rejected the couple’, 2.47 है 

A$vaghosa apparently wrote -in quite good Sanskrit, although 
his standard is not that of Panini. It is nevertheless an authoritative 
form of Sanskrit which is ‘also found in the epics and.the ‘Puranas’, 
and is based largely on the spoken usage of the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ. 


s ' SUKUMAR SEN. 


REVIEWS 


. BARHUT INSCRIPTIONS. Edited and translated by Beni 
Madhab Barua, M. A, D. LITT., and Kumar Gangananda Sinha, M.A. 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 926. 

As the name indicates, the volume before us is a new edition of 
the numerous short inscriptions on the Railing and Gateways of the 
Buddhist Stüpa at Barhut. Since the days when Cunningham removed 
the remains of the Stüpa to the Indian Museum at Calcutta and 
published his well-known work The Stipa of Barhut, nearly half a 
century ago (899), this unique piece of architecture has formed a 
Serious study to all students of Indian antiquity. It has enriched our 
_-. knowledge of art, religion,:iconography and palaeography to an extent 

` that can hardly be exaggerated. A scholarly edition of all the inscrip- 
tions: occurring on this monumient was therefore a great desideratum, 
and Messrs. Barua and Sinha are to be congratulated on their attempt 
to remove this long-felt wan.. 

The editors appear to have utilised all that has been written upon 
the subject by Cunningham, Hoernle, .Hultzsch and others ; but they 
have made distinct improvements upon the work of their predecessors 
both in regard to the arrangement as well as the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. Future ‘research will probably correct or supplement 
some of their conclusions, but there is no doubt that their work consti- 
tutes a landmark in the study of the subject. They have classified 
the: records under two broad headings, viz., ‘Votive Labels’ and 
‘Jataka Labels’ “grouping the former as they occur on the 
Gateway-pillars, the Rail-pillars, the Rail-bars, the Coping-stones, and 
the isolated fragments, and grouping the latter as they are attached 
to different scenes in accordance with the accepted Jataka outlines of 
the Buddha’s life" By this new arrangement of the records, the 
editors have fully justified their claim “to unveil the system that under- 
lies them and thereby make them truly significant." The. editors have 
also brought their extensive knowledge of Pali literature to bear upon 
. their texts, as one can judge from their identification of the labels as | 
well as from their useful and learned notes on the texts ; but it must 
be said that they seem to err very often, in their somewhat elaborate 
notes, on the side of prolixity and discursiveness. 
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The volume concludes with elaborate notes on the palaeography 
and language of the inscriptions as well as on the persons, epithets 
and localities mentioned in them 

While we have nothing but praise for the general arrangement of 
the book, we regret to have to point out some drawbacks. In the first 
place, the volume is seriously disfigured by misprints. The same word 
appears with different accents (in transliteration) in the text and in 
the translation, and the general reader is sometimes frankly puzzled 
as to which form he should accept as the correct one intended by the 
editors. On p. 7, L 25, Cunningham reads gajatira, and not gajatira. - 
On p. I5,l. I2, smyaityupasihina is not intelligible. When one has 
- to’ deal with short records in Prikrt, a ñ sprint is often a source of 
confusion to the reader ; and such misprints do not reflect much credit 
upon a University Press like that of Calcutta in a volume which is 
otherwise very well got up 

It must also be pointed out that the editors have freely suggested 
readings different from those adopted by Cunningham ; but very seldom 
these emendations are supported by any argument or facsimile-plates. . 
Indeed, the portion dealing with the readings of records cannot be 
properly- utilised until it is accompanied by a good facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the inscriptions themselves, We hope the editors will complete 
their work by bringing out a companion volume to remedy this 
defect 

In the second section, the names of all the yakgas and yaksenis 
have been included under the ‘Jataka Labels? In some cases the 
editors have justified such inclusion by adding an explanatory note, 
interpreting the picture as the scene of the Buddha’s interview with the 
particular yakga or yaks/mi under discussion, though how it follows 
from the record or the picture itself it is difficult to see. In some 
. cases, however, no such relation with the Buddha has been suggested 
at all, and the inclusion of the particular yaksa or yaksini requires an 
explanation. l 

In thè third section, the notes on palaeography are very 
general or vague, e.g., “It stands near to ASokan forms,” “its develop- , 
ment can be traced from the Asokan form,” or that “it compares 
favourably” with this. and that form of letter. In addition we have 
“Coping forms,” ‘Gateway forms,”. “Coping Ist form,” “Coping 3rd 
form” and so forth. These remarks or generalisations do not carry us 
very far in our estimate of the chronology of the Barhut inscriptions. 
The editors have stated and criticised at some. length the views of 
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Mr. R. P. Chanda as expressed in Memoirs, Archeological Survey of 
India, No. I, but they have not referred to the comprehensive review 
of Mr. Chanda's views in-/ASB., I922, pp. 225f, and Mr. Chanda's 
rejoinder thereto in /BORS.,-vol. XI, pp. 276 where he has re-stated 
his views with some important modifications 

The translation affords many difficulties, but it has been done fairly 
accurately, although one finds here and there a passing over of diffi 
culties. On p. I4, no. 33, the word bhanakase has not been translated 
while on p. 7, l. I-2, it is doubtful whether our editor’s translation is an 
improvement upon Cunuingham's suggestion. 

S. K. DE 


INLAND TRANSPORT .AND | COMMUNICATION IN 
.MEDI/EVAL. INDIA, By Bejoy Kümar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). 
Royal 8vo. 9i pages. Calcutta University Press, I925. 

Economic history is an important and fascinating branch of investi- 
gation in the economic sciences, In recent times the subject has been 
attracting a very grcat deal of attention in British and other foreign 
. economic circles. Although we in India have hardly as yet done 
justice to the importance of the subject, it is a matter of gratification 
to see that our scholars are not absolutely avoiding it, 

The book before us seeks to study the methods of inland transport 
and communication in medizeval India, roughly speaking, from the 
ith to the r8th century. The volume should therefore be studied in 
the light of economic life that has prevailed in Europe previous to the 
industrial revolution. Mr., Bejoy Kumar Sarkar has made use of 
the chronicles of Muhammadan historians and the accounts of foreign 
travellers bearing on the periods under investigation. He has avoided, 
as.a rule, all c omparison with the corresponding periods in Western 
economic history.. But the reports on Indian economic life such as 
are furnished by European travellers, as far down as Carey, furnish us 
with loop-holes through which the. readers can, to a certain extent, 
although indirectly, visualise the condition of things in Europe. 

The author lias not attempted to make a propaganda for the 
glories 'of our forefathers. To those readers who have a grasp of 
the conditions prevailing in medizval Europe the book will appear no 
less scientific than instructive. Mr. Sarkar invites our attention to the 
evidence of foreign writers on India’s wealth and foreign trade and we 
are reminded also that they used to look upon the “wealth of India 
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as an object of wonder, As long as the author tries to keep within 
the limits set for instance by Tavernier we do not have to be too 
sceptical about such phrases as “adequate facilities for communication”, 
“continuous stream of goods”, “flourishing state”, “immense wealth” 
etc. which we come across in the book. The evidences are given 
from the foreign writers, and the author happens to be on the safe side 
because he does not try to belittle the economic conditions of modern 
India and the rest of the world 

His judgment at page 7 is as follows :—“Having regard to the 
almost self-sufficing character of the different parts of the country, the 
small development cf territorial division of labour and the little inter- 
dependence between one part and another and the comparative absence 
of traffic in such bulky articles as coal and iron, hide and jute, etc., the 
means of communication and the facilities for transport in mediaeval 
India will thus be considered to have been fully adequate to meet the 
needs of the times”. On page 34 he makes it a point to tell us that 
“the high-ways as well as the city streets were in the main Auchcha.” 

Statements like these indicate that the author's investigations are not 
vitiated by excessive patriotism which, although not an undesirable 
-quality in itself, is certainly a hindrance to science. The author's 
claims for the mediaeval achievements of the Hindus and Musalmans 
are quite modest and reasonable. 

We wish the.author had furnished us with pictures of the 
actual conditions of mediaeval transport and communication in 
England, France, Germany or Italy as the background on which to 
interpret his realistic data on (I) water transport, (II) land transport 
and (III) the posts in medieval India, 

The subject dealt with in the book is vast and will continue to 
attract scientific investigators in economic history like the present 
author for comparative as well as intensive research. The author 
has put together much information from different sides and is to be 
congratulates on having produced a useful work, 


SELECTIONS FROM SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS, Part I 
By D. B. Diskalkar, M. A, with a preface: by Rao Bahadur H 
Krishna Sastri, M.A 

. The consensus of opinion among Indian epigraphists is that the 
Sanskrit inscriptions, the earliest of which is dated in the Saka year 72. 
(=A. D. 350), have an important bearing upon the development of 
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Indian literature, of the Kavyas in particular, apart from their being 

indelible records, dated and undated, on rocks, stones, iron and stone- 

pillars, and copper-plates, throwing a flood of light upon political events 

and religious changes that took place in the different parts of the . 
country, in east, south, west and north. The selected texts are precisely 

those that possess literary merit and are calculated to evolve a wider 

interest in the study of Sanskrit epigraphs among all students of Sans- 

krit, This is certainly a move in the right direction, The claim that the 

right of study of the inscriptions is reserved for bona fide students of 

epigraphy implies a sop to. vanity that should not be tolerated. 

The dreaded barrier between Sanskrit inscription and Sanskrit literature 

is not a wall of China but only that of crystal, unobstructing 

a view from outside. The selections in Part I comprise the texts 

without notes and translations that are reserved for a supplement which 

is yet to follow. The texts, e. g., Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudra- 

dàman, Meharauli Posthumous Tron Pillar Inscription’ of Candra, and 

the rest, are arranged in their chronological order, and cover a pretty - 
long period of Indian history from the 2nd to the 8th century A.D. 
The texts are cramped and appear naked without a  word-index. 
We hope that the promised supplement will come out soon l 


B. M. BARUA 


FURTHER DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA (translated 
from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikaya). By Lord Chalmers, vol. I. 
Humphrey Milford, London, Oxford University Press. [Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, vol. v]. pp. xxiv+37I 

We welcome with pleasure the English translation of the first 
volume of the Majjhima Nikaya, the great storehouse of Buddhistic 
lore. The task of a translator of works like this is not at all easy 
This can be realised by those who have attempted to translate into a 
European language a treatise in an ancient Indian tongue. We are 
glad to find that inspite of the difficulty of the task, Lord Chalmers . 
has performed it creditably. With due deference to the late Dr. Rhys 
Davids who has translated into English so many Pali works 
and has thereby left us a legacy of English synonyms’ of a good 
many Pali technical terms, we must admit that while there are 
many synonyms which express adequately the sense intended. 
to be conveyed through them, there are, however, others which 
have failed to serve that purpose. though they have acquired 
currency by use in a large number of English works, We admire Lord 
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Chalmers for subjecting these current words to a scrutiny and using 
those whith in his opinion express the intended sense more accurately. 
In the recently published Pali-English Dictionary of the Pali Text 
Society (I925) edited by Rhys Davids and Stede, a similar attempt 
has been made to substitute better English synonyms .of Pàli words. 
As an example of the improvement that has been made by the present . 
translator upon the renderings of Pali passages by Dr. Rhys Davids I 
. may mention the translation of the text that relates to the four jhinas (cf. 
D. N. tr. pt ii, pp. 28-.9 with M. N. tr, pt i, pp. 277-I8). In some cases, 
however, the departure has not produced a better result, e. g. the use of 
the word ‘Almsman’ for *bhikkhu", ‘Pilgrimage’ for ‘pabbajja’, ‘Truth- 
finder’ for ‘Tathagata’, ‘bovine’ for ‘go-vatika’, ‘canine’ for 'kukura-vatika', 
` For the first two words I would prefer ‘monk’, and ‘retirement from house- 
hold life’ respectively ; while in regard to words like ‘Tathagata’ which - 
cannot be translated by a single expression I would suggest the retention 
of the original word in the translation. The use of the words ‘bovine’. 
and ‘canine’ to signify the ascetics who took the vow of not using 
hands while eating and drinking has not at all been happy. Ina few 
places the translator could have easily given himself more freedom, 
for without that, the rendering has been cumbrous or obscure, e.g. 
(i) 'sirimsapa-samphassanam' has been rendered into ‘contact with creep- 
ing things’ (p. 6); (ii) ‘Pindapatam patisevate’ into ‘he exercises the 
us: of alms received’; (iii) ‘Kim uttariyam karaniyam’ into ‘what is 
ahead’ (p. 92) ; (iv) ‘Carikam caramano’ into ‘alms-pilgrimage’ (p. 202). 
I think the meanings would have been expressed more clearly if they 
had been rendered as follows: (i) bitten by a reptile, (ii) eating 
food collected by begging, (iii) what else is to be done, (iv) wandering 
about. 

Inspite of these few defects we commend this book, as a clear and 
faithful translation, to those readers who want to have an idea of the 
Pali canonical texts through English. A glance at the translation 
of the Saccaka Sutta and the Mahávedalla Sutta, containing many 
philosophical and technical terms, will convince them that the writer 
is eminently fit to undertake an English rendering-of a recondite work 
like the Majjihma Nikaya, It will also be of great help to those who 
wish to understand the text, as the translation has made clear many . 
passages from which it is difficult to elicit the meaning with the help of 
the commentary. 


KACCSYANA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 
Indian Antiquary, August, 7926 


V. S. BAKHLE.—The Capital of Nahapàna. Disagreeing with Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar and others, who relying: on the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy hold that the 
capital of the kingdom of Nahapana, the Ksaharáta ruler of North- 
ern Maharastra and Gujarat was DaSapura or the modern Mandasor, 
the writer of this note follows Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his attempt ॑ 
to establish that the said capital was situated at Junner and identi- 
fies the place with the Minnagar of the Periplus and Omenogara 
of Ptolemy. 


SYLVAIN LEVI.— Pihumda, Pithuda, Pitundra (translated from the 
- . French by S. M. Edwardes). This is an attempt to determine the 
identity of an ancient city mentioned as Pihumda in the Uttara. 
dhyayana Sütra, Pithuda in the Inscription of Kharavela and 
Pitundra in the Geography of Ptolemy. In this connection Prof. 
Lévi does -not accept .Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of a passage 
in the said inscription and also his reading of the name of the city . 
as Pithudagadabha. ` | 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 7926 : 


STEN KoNOW.—The Inscription on the So-called Bodh-Gaya Plaque, 

. The letters inscribed on the Plaque have been read for the first time 

as Kothumasa Samghadasasa kiti (the work of Samghadisa, the 
Kauthuma).. 


MANOMOHAN GANGULI.—Indian Architecture from the Vedic Period. 
By quoting passages from the Vedic literature the writer has 
attempted to get up the architectural history of India [of the Vedic 
period]. ` 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI—Asura Expansionin India. The courses along 
which the expansion of the Asura settlements took place in India 
and the process of Aryanisation of the tribe became complete have 

` been shown chiefly from the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol ii, No. r 


M. WINTERNITZ.—The Serpent Sacrifice mentioned in the Mahia- 
bharata (translated from the original German by N, B. UTGIKAR). 
‘ While presenting the story of the. serpent sacrifice of king Jana- 
mejaya .and the legends connected therewith, Prof. Winternitz has 
pointed out the striking parallels found in the similar myths of other 
„countries, and so not agreeing with Jacobi, Ludwig and others, who - 
. hold the legend of serpent sacrifice to be a reminiscence of an 
historical event of India, has come to the conclusion that the idea. 
of drawing the serpents into the flame may have its source in a 
myth that goes back to. the Indo-Germanic pre-historic times or 
it may. have spontaneously arisen from the same psychological 
motive, viz, the extirpation. of serpents, _ 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, t926 


W., छू, MoRELAND.—Sher Shah's Revenue System. 

PADMA NATH BHATTACARYYA.—Note on the Bhimicchidranyaya. 
The expression. bhimi-cchidra-nydya found in many copper-plate 
grants indicates that just as.a land. unfit for cultivation is not 

_ assessable, so the lands covered by those grants are not to be 
assessed ) 


Obituary Notice 
. The Late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis 


Rao. Bahadur Dattatreya Balwant Parasnis, the well-known Maratha 
scholar of Satara, was ruthlessly snatched away from our midst by the 
hand of Death on the 3st of March last. He was born on the 27th 

- November, I870 and was educated at Satara in the Satara High School. 
His schooMife was conspicuous not only by his proficiency in studies, 
but also by tiis regular and persistent study of the lives of eminent 
historical! personages, thereby getting acquainted with the past history 
of the Mahrattas. While at school, he started on his own initative a 
monthly magazine, the utility of which was recognised by people out- 

. side Maharastra, evoking the admiration of the distinguished statesman 
and scholar the late Raja Sir T, Madhav Rao. 

After school career, he threw himself wholly into the pursuit of 
historical researches, and his untiring energy in that direction found 
an outlet through the Makārāgşra Kokil a magazine started. and 

‘conducted by him for some years. In I894, he published the life of 
the Rani of Jhansi which met with much appreciation and was 
translated into various vernaculars of India, Shortly after he wrote 
another-book entitled “Exploits of the Marathas in Bundelkhand,” 
which was followed in I898 by the “Bharat Varga” another magazine 
' started by him and devoted exclusively to history 

From I898 to I902 he published a number of books such as “the 

Nawabs of Oudh,” “Brahmendra Swami of Dhavadshi,” “Life of Baija 

Ba: Shinde of Gwalior,” and “Delhi,” and then left for England with 

H. H. the late Maharaja of Kolhapur. After visiting the British 

Museum and similar other institutions, he was inspired with the idea 

of founding an historical museum for collecting old records, After his 
return, he set himself to work and within a short time, his ideal about the 
museum became a reality and soon attracted the notice of Lord 

Sydenham the then Governor of Bombay, who paid it a visit 3909. 

In the meanwhile, his literary pursuits were being steadily continued. 

In 3908, he started his third magazine “Itihas Saigraha” which during 

its short life of seven years published much valuable historical material 

. throwing light upon many an obscure point in the history of the 
: Mahrattas 
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In 793, in recognition of his services to Maratha history and litera- 


ture, he’ was made a ‘Rao Bahadur’ an honour which was then rarely: 


bestowed on persons engaged in such pursuits. ` Shortly after that 
event the idea of erecting a magnificent building for the museum, was 


conceived and encouraged by the then Governor of Bombay, Lord 


Willingdon, but the great War broke out shortly afterwards stopping 
the work of building the- museum which after -many vicissitudes 
came to be completed in’ ॥924, ie, after a period of eleven 
years, The opening ceremony was performed by, the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, on the 3rd November 7925, a day which, 
as the Rao Bahadur put it, “was the proudest and happiest day.of 
his life.” 

In this museum, he has.deposited the old and valuable documents 


Marathi, English and Persian), rare maps and plans, autograph letters. - 
gush ; P P 


and his, own magnificent collections of books for use by the public 


facilitating thereby the research ‘work of scholars. Very attractive . 


is his collection of valuable old Indian paintings, both of Rajput and 
Moghul schools, as also the previous collection of old coins. . 


Besides the “History of the Maratha People" written by. him «and 
‘Mr. Kincaid, he has also written several other historical works, - impor- - 


tant among them. being “Mahabaleswar” (I9:6), “The Sangli State" 
(7979), “Poona in Bygone Days” (I927), and “Panhala” (4923) 

He leaves behind him his old ‘and infirm parents, wife, several 
children and countless friends both European and. Indian to mourn 


his loss, He spent his whole life and fortune in collecting and pre- - 


serving the historical documents in a thoroughly. selfless spirit for the 
-benefit of the public, and it is now for them to appreciate the magnitude 
of his great sacrifice in money, time, and labour. 


Printed and. published by Sj. Raghunath Seal, 8.3, at the 
Calcutta Oriental Press, :07, Mechuabazar Street, 
‘Calcutta, 
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Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China 


To many people, especially these who have access only 
to English looks?, the expression ‘“Indo-Chinese Buddhism” 
ineans the religion actually professed by the two countries, 
Siam and Burma, which, together with Ceylon, form the 
geographical area of the Southern Buddhism. ‘This view 
„is deficient-on two points: first it neglects all the eastern 
part of the .Peninsula ; secondly, it does not make any 
allowance for the long period during which a great part of 
Indo-China knew no other form of Buddhism than the 
Mahayana. Therefore, it will not -be ‘useless to trace, with 
more precision, the main lines of the history of Buddhism 
in these far-off countries. This history has grown in two 
different regions independent of each other and of unequal 
importance: the, eastern coast (Annam) and the western 
. part of the country (British Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma) 

. The most ancient Hindu settlement on the eastern coast 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula seems to lie in the south of 
modern Annam between Cochin-China and the mountain range 
which terminates with Cape Varella near the modern town 
of Nhatrang, There is a temple of Bhagavati, which, though 


i The exact and well-informed work of Sir Charles Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, London, I92T, ought to be set apart. : 


I, H. Q, DECEMBER, I926 ` 85 
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does not date back to a very remote epoch (the existing 
buildings are of the 9th century A.D.), occupies the seat of ° 
a much more ancient sanctuary. According to a tradition 
preserved in an inscription of the 8th century, a Mukhalinga 
had been erected there by a king, Vicitrasagara by name, in . 
the year of 593 of the Dvàpara! age, This fabulous date ` 
proves, at least, that the Sanctuary of Nhatrang was con- 
sidered in the 8th century as being of an immemorial 
antiquity 

Not far from this place was found a Sanskrit inscription 
of great historical importance, It does nob contain any 
date but its writing points, with a quasi-certitude, to the third . 
or the second century of our era. It owes its origin to a 
‘king who claims to be a descendant of Sri Mararaja. The 
wear and tear of the stone does not permit of any precise con- 
elusion as to the religion which the author of that work 
professed, but some expressions such as “nrajanas karungà..., 
"compassion for creatures” *lokasyüsya gatügati" “coming 
and going of this world," [pruj@]nim priyahite sarram 
visrstam maya, “all is given up by me for the satisfaction 
and good of creatures”, might give out a Buddhistic 
inspiration 

It is possible that this Hindu colony was the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Champa which, according to the Chinese 
historians, was founded in the year 92 A.D. by an adventurer, 
in revolt against the imperial authorities of the province of 
Je-nan and extended rapidly towards the north up to the 


I . Pafica-sahasra-nava-sataikadage vigata-kalikalabka-dvaparavarse 
Sri-Vicitrasagara-samsthapitah Sri-Mukhalinga-devah. Inscriptions 
sanscrites de Champs et du Cambodge, publiées par A, Barth et 
A. Bergaigne. Paris, I885—I893, p.294. [This collection will be 
referred to henceforth under the form JSCC ] 

2 Inscription of Vo-canh, published in /SCC, p. 29, and re- 
edited in the Bulletin de? Ecole Francaise @extréme-Orient, XV, 2,. 
p. 3. [This Bulletin will be: referred to hereafter under the form 
BEFEO). à 
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frontier of Tongking.! It might also stand for the kingdom 
of Panduranga, which later on became a vassal principality 
of Champa. 

The epigraphy of Champa (leaving aside the inscription 
of Vo-canh) is, at first, clearly Saiva, It is in the 9th century 
only that Buddhism makes its appearance there, In the 
. second quarter of that centary, a Buddhist of Panduranga, 
Samanta by name, dedicates two monasteries (Vihára) and 
two temples to the Jin: and Siva (Jinasankarayos), the 
presastt being written by his sou,  Sthavira Buddha- 
nirvàna,* From that time is noticed the close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which will remain up to the end is 
one of the salicnt features of religion in Champa, as in the 
other Hindu states of Indo-China. 

Some twenty years later, the growing importance of 
- Buddhism is affirmed by the foundation of the great 
monastery of Lakgmindra Lokesvara, œ pious work of 
" king Indravarman II who had assumed before his coronation 
the name of Laksmindra Bhiimisvara Gramasvami* and 
after his death that of Paramabuddhaloka. In the 
foundation charter, the king glorifies simultaneously 
Lokesvara and the Linga Bhedresvara. 

It is peculiar that in this monument dedicated to Loke- 
évara uot a single image of this Bodhisattva has been discover- 
ed but only some big statues of the Buddha represented 


I L. Aurousseau in BEFEO, XIV, g, p. 26. 

2 ISCC, p. 2379, no. XXV. | 

3 The ruins of this monastery are situated near ths village of 
Dong-diiong in the province of Quang-nam (Annam) They have been 
described by H. Parmentier in: Inventatre descriptif des monuments 
chams de? Annam, vol I, p. 439 ff. The inscriptions have been 
published in BEFO, IV 84 ff. 

4 It was a custom in religious foundations to place the name of 
the founder before that of the devatà Laksmindra Lokeśvara ` 
'-Loke$vara founded by Laksmindra ; Mahindra-Lokesvara = Loke- 
$vara founded by Mahindradhipati, etc. i 
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as sitting in the European fashion with hands resting on his 
knees,! D ars i l 
In 902 A.D. in the same province Sthavira Nāga- 
pugpa sets up a Lokanātha in the monastery of Pramudita- 
Loke$vara which he held as a royal gift.? On that occasion. 
he was pleased to give a resumé of the Mahiyanist theogony. 
: under. the rather peculiar form it had taken in his own time. - 
Vajradhatur asau pürvoam. S i-Sakyamunisasanàt 
Sünyo pi Vajradhyddhetuh-buddhanam àlayo bkavat || 
. .Padmadhatur ato Lokeévarahetur jinalayah 
Amitabhavacoyuktya mahàáéunyo babhiva ha |] 
Cakradhatur asau $unyütito Vairocanajiaya 
` F'ajrasattvasya hetuh syat trtiyo bhuj jinàlayah || 
"In the beginning Vajradhatu (who, though: void, is 
the eause of Vajradhara) became, by the order of. Sakyamuni, 
the receptacle of. the Buddhas. Then Padmadhatu, the great 
void, cause of Loke$yara, in compliance with the word of 
Amitabha—became the [second] receptacle of the Buddhas. 
Cakradhatu, the ultra void cause of Vajrasattva became, by 
the order of Vairocana, the third receptacle of the Buddhas.” 
‘As is.seen, we are completely here in Mahayanism though 
the name has not been yet pronounced. This gap is going. 
to be filled up. At the end of the twelfth century a petty 
. king, reigning in Panduranga, boasts of practising the dharma 
of Mahayana and in. testimony of his faith, erects a Buddha 
` Lokegvara in the district of Buddhaloka,3 ह ' 
- Afterwards we have no more document, Nevertheless, a 
fragment which seems to date from ‘the second half of the 
thirteenth century begins with the invocation. Om namo | 


I Is .it to. be. surmised that these images represent Lokesvara 
under the aspect of Buddha, a form which is met with in China. (A. 
FOUCIER, /conographie bouddhigque, p. 395, no. 3t: Mahactne Buddha- 
riipaka—Lokaniathah) ?ै Cf. infra the erection of a Buddha-Loke$vara 

2 BEFEO, Xl, 277 

3 BEFEO, IV, ५7४7,927: 
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buddhaya, which at least proves that Buddhism was not yet 
extinct in that time.! 

leonography confirms the data of epigraphy: the soil 
of Champa has given in abundance bronze and stone statues 
of Buddha, Loke$vara and Prajfiàpüramità. A number of 
clay medallions bearing images of Buddha and Lokesvara 
were picked up in the caves.of northern Annam?. 

The conclusion of this review of our documentation both 
written and iconographic is that from the 9th century A.D. 
up to at least the 8th century the two great religions of 
Champa were, in the first place, Saivism with the prepon- 
derance of the cult of. the Linga and in the second place, 
Mahayana under the form of the cult of Lokeávara and 
that these two cults, far from being mutually incompatible, 

. were more or less intimately associated. - 

The next question arises : has the predominance of Maha- 

yàna been preceded.by a Hinayána period? This is what. 

' would seem to come out from a passage of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Ltsing (Record, p. 2): “In this country (Champa), Buddhists 
generally belong to the Arya-sammiti-nikaya and there are 
also a few followers of the Sarvastivada-nikaya.” Neverthe- 
less this assertion seems open to doubt. The information 
of {-tsing about Champa is secondhand and the apparent 
precision with which are characterised the two sects of the 
Hinayüna that were supposed to be found there must rather 
pub us on guard than to inspire confidence. In any case 
absolutely nothing in the documents, known up to the present, 
corroborates the assertion of the Chinese pilgrim. — - 

Towards the end of the l5th century, Champa ceased 
to exist as an independent state, The Annamites of Tong- 


I. A, BERGAIGNE, L’ancicn royaume de Champa, p. 70. 

2 Mainly L. FINOT, La religion des chams d' apres les monuments, 
BEFEO, VL, p. I2-33; H. PARMENTIER, Inventaire descriptif des 
monuments chams, Paris, I909-I9I8, 2 vols. ;-Id. Les sculptures chames 
au mused de Tourane, Paris, I922. (Ars Asiatica, IV), ` 
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king, formerly subjects of the Chinese empire having 
regained their autonomy in the l;th century had gradually 
extended their possessions towards the south at the expense 
of Champa. In their last raid (472 A.D.), they seized and 
burnt down the capital and took possession of the whole 
kingdom where they introduced this mixture of Mahiyanism, 
-Taoism and Confucianism which, together with the cult of 
the ancestors and of the genii, constitutes the Chinese religion. 
As to the pitiable remnants of Cham people, reduced to 
a few districts of Southern Annam, some of them practise 
Islamism, others a debased form -of Hinduism wherein no 
trace of Buddhism is found. 


Il 


In its palmy days, Champa had as neighbour in the West 
a state which is known to us only through the Chinese 
historians and which consequently passes by the name they 
give to it, viz, Funan.? 

It was a great empire which had the centre of its power 
in the territory of modern Cambodia and extended its 
suzerainty from the Lower Cochin-china to the Gulf of 
Bengal and from Upper Laos down to the Malay peninsula, 
It counted among its vassals, the Mons of Dvaravati (Siam)? 
and the Khmers, then established on the Mekong in the 
region of Bassak (by I5° lat. north). Its history occupies 
the first five centuries of our era. 


ı Funan probably corresponds to the Khmer word vam 
“mountain.” Possibly the kings of the country were called Krung 
vnam “kings of the mountain” like the Sailendras of Sumatra. 

2 The existence of the kingdom of Dvaravatiis attested for the 
7th century by the two histories of the T’ang Dynasty and by the 
pilgrims Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing who locate it between Srikshetra 
(Prome) and Cambodia, but it may be much older. The ethnic 
character of its population has been brought to light by G. COEDES, 
Documents sur l’ histoire du Laos occidental, BEFEO, xxv, pp. II5 ff. cf. 
bid, iv, 223, note 5. : 
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As in Champa so in Funan we meet with two main cults 
one in the foreground, the Saivism ; one in.the background but 
not negligible, tha Buddhism—the two religions existing 
peacefully side by side. . That is what we gather’ from the 


evidence of I-tsing,! “Setting out soüth-westwards (from. 


Champa) one reaches within a , month Pa-nan, formerly 
called Fu-nan. Of old it was a country, the inhabitants of 
whieh lived naked, the people were mostly worshippers of 
the devas; later on Buddhism flourished there but a wicked 
king has now expelled and exterminated them all und there 
are no members of the Buddhist brotherhood at all.” 
Concerning the preponderance of Saivism in Funan, it may 
be noticed that although the head of the inission sent to the 
court of ‘China in 484 A.D., Sakya Nagasena was a Buddhist 
monk, still in his. description of Funan he exalts especially 
. the. god Mahesvara (BHFEO, IV, 270). Nevertheless, 
'. Buddhism enjoyed a place of. honour in this country, Some 
illustrious relics were preserved there, notably a hair of the 
j Buddha, (2 feet long which the king . presented to the 


. Emperor in 589 A.D. (ibid, p. 28). Several bhiksus of 


Funan went to China for the translation work of the holy 


books ; among them were Salighapala and Mandrasena at the - > 


end of the 5th and in the beginning of the 6th century 
(ibid., p. 294) 

Our information ou Funan does not allow any conclusion 
as to the partieuler form of Buddhism which was reigning 
_ there, Perhaps several sects divided this vast empire 

among themselves, T vd 

In the south of Funan, the Malay peninsula was 
essentially a Buddhist country, The inscriptions found in’ 
the region of Ligor and in the ‘province of Wellesly prove 
that in the 4th century A.D. there. were some important 
Buddhistie centres on the coasts.2 Other: inscriptions 


I Record, p.Ii2 
2 H, KERN, Over eenige oude Sanskrit-opschrifien vant, Maleische 
Schiereiland (Verslagen en Mededeelingen, 7883), I. FINOT, Inscrip- 


ad 
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discovered on the south of the. isthmus of Kra dating from. 
‘the 8th and 9th centuries witness. the continuation of thé 
same religion in those countries. One of them which 
commemorates the construction of three caityas in honour 
of Avalokitesvara, Buddha and Vajrapani. in 775 A.D. 
proceeds from the king of Sri-Vijaya (Palembang), + 


Til © 


Towards the middle of the 6th century, a political revolu- 
tion broke out in the western Indo-china : the Khmers or 
Kambojas, till then vassal of Funan, overthrew the sovereign 
' state and took its place 

It is no doubt to this event that I-tsiny alludes in the 
passage quoted above, when he speaks of the wicked king 
‘who exterminated the Buddhists of Funsn. “We may be 
permitted to believe that the pious writer has strongly 
exaggerated this disaster, for, in 664 A, D., that is to say, only 
half a century after the conquest, and precisely at the time 
when I-tsing commenced his. journey, the reigning king, in 
an . inscription, praises two eminent  Bhiksus  (bhiksu- 
varigtban) living in his kingdom both of whom are (said to be) 
“treasures of virtue, science, kindness, ‘ patience, charity, ` 
austerity and prüdence" (ISCC., p. 62). Sila-éruta-éama- 
kgünti-dagá-soamuyamadhi-nadhi l 

All that could possibly happen was a strengthening of Sai. 
vism which was the religion of the Khmer kings, but there is 
‘not the leust probability of a persecution or a, fortiori of an 
extermination of the Buddhists by the new sovereigns. An ins- 
- cription of the same epoch (7th century)? which associates in 
the same pious donation, the Buddha, Maitreya and Avaloki- 


| tions du Siam et dela peninsule Malaise (Bulletin de la Commission 
archeologique de |’ Indochine, 7970, p. 749). . 

I G. COEDES, Le royaume de Srivijaya (BEFEO, XVIIL .n? 6) 

2 Inscription of Ampil Rolóm, cf. AYMONIER Le Cambodge, I, 


P. 449. 
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tedvara, proves that it was the Mahayana which was at that 

‘time the form of Buddhism prevailing in Cambodia, and 
as such it remained till the inroad of the Hinayana following 

the Siamese wars, towards the l5th -century when a new 
religious era commences 

The most popular figure of the Mahay&nist pantheon in 
Cambodia is Lokesvara. This merciful. Bodhisattva is the 
great divinity of the kingdom ; it is under his patronage that 
the capital is placed; it is his image that appears on the: 

fronton of the dharmaéalas built along the roads in order to 
provide a shelter to the pilgrims. He is very often associ- 
ated with Prajfiéparamita and Vajrapani. It is especially in 
the l0th century that his cult seems to have been flourishing. 
He is still invoked in the -inscriptions of the I2th century, 
but no more foundations made in his name are recorded 
and when the great Buddhist. king. Jayavarman MIT 
founds hospitals -in various provinces of his empire, it is no 
more under the patronage of LokeSvara that he places them, 
although this was one of the essential functions of the great 
-Bodhisattva—but under that of the mythical Buddha Bhai- 
` sajyaguru and of his two assistants Stiryavairocana and 
:. Candravairoenna,? 

The  Tantrism seems to have exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the Khmer cults, although several images of 
Hevajra have been found in the ruins of Ankor. Generally 
speaking the Cambodian Mahayana gives an impression of 
laudable sobriety. We may gather an idea of it from- some 
specimens of the invocations that ordinarily open the acts of 
pious gifts l 


I cf L. FINOT, . Lokesvara en Indochine, in Etudes asiatiques, 
publices a l'occasion du 25 anniversaire de UV Ecole francaise d Extreme- 
Orient, Paris, I925, T. I pp. 227-256. ID. Inscriptions d' Ankor et 

` Dharmasialas au Cambodge, BEFEO, T. xxv., 

2 Edict of the Hospitals: BEFEO, iii, 78 ff, 460, xv, 2, p. 
708, 783. There was in Ceylon an Arogyagala-Lokesvara “Loke&vara 
of the hospitals", FOUCHER Iconographie bouddhigque, p. 93 et 242, 

'LH.Q, DECEMBER, 7926... e ॐ 86 
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Inscription of Phnom Bantay Nan, A.D. (n^ k. 224). 

namo stu paramarthaya vyomatulyaya yo dadhau 

dharma-sambhogi-nirmmana-kayan £roslokyomürttage]] 

bhati Lokesvaro mirddhna yo’ mitabhai jinan dadhau. 

mitaraémiprakasanim arkkendvor daréanàd ivaj] 

Prajiipiramitikhyayai bhagavatyai namo stu te 

yasyam sametya sarvvajias sarvvajiiateom upeyusah]] 

“Homage to the Absolute, identical with the Void, who 
has taken the bodies of Law, Beatitude and Creation, to 
. make from them the shape of the three worlds 

“Resplendent is Loke$vara, who has placed upon his head 
the Jina Amitabha (Unlimited Light) as a consequence of his 
having ascertained the limited light of the Sun and the Moon 

“Homage to thee, Blessed One! who art called Prajiia- 
paramitg, in whom the Omniscients have attained their 
Omniseience 

Inscription of Ta Prohm, 286 A.D. (n^ k. 278) 


Sambhara-vistara-vibhavita-dharmmakaya- 
sambhoga-nirmiti-vapur bhagavan vibhaktah] 
yo gocaro jina-jinatmaja-dehabhajam 
vuddhaya bhitaéaranaya namo stu tasman]] 
vande niruttaram anuttaravodhimarggam . 
bhutartha-darsana-niravaranaikadrstim] 

` dharmman trilokaviditàmaravandyavandyam 
antarvasai-sadarisanda-cikhagda-khadgom]] 
samyagvimukti-paripanthitayà vimukta- 
sango pi santatagrhitaparürthasangah] 
sangiyamana-jinasasana-sasitan yan ' 
sagho blusamhita hitaprabhavo ०6६66 vahj] 
trailokya-kaiksita-phalaprasavaika-yonir 
agraiguli-vitapa-bhasita-vahu-sakhah/ 
hemopavita- latika-parivita-kàyo 
“Lokesvaro jayati jangamaparijatah|] 
menindra-dharmmagrasarin gunadhyàün 

' dhimadbhir adhyatmadrsa nirikeyám] 
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nirastanišsesavikalpajālām 
bhaktya jinanam jananim namadhvom]| 

“To the Blessed One, whose previous merits, as a result 
of their growing, are manifested in the bodies of Law, Beati- 
.tude and Creation and who (thus) is divided, who is the 
domain of those who put om the "bodies of Jina or of 
Bodhisattva,—to the Buddha, the Refuge of the beings, 
homage | 

“I adore the supreme way of supreme Illumination, the 
Only View through which. the pure reality is perceived 
without any veil, the Law, most revered by all the immor- 
- tals who know the three worlds whom the three worlds know, 
the sword that cuts down the thicket of the six inner 
enemies. 

. “He, who, although emancipated from all attachments, 
is putting obstacle in the way of perfect emancipation, never- 
theless remains faithfully attached to the interest of others, 
teaches the world the doctrine of the Jina sung (by the 

councils) and has always the production of good in view, 

. may the Sangha protect you! ` 

“Victorious is Loke$vara, unique source. of the fruits 
wished for by the three worlds, whose arms are like branches 
adorned with twigs that are his fingers, whose body is 
encircled by a liana which is the Brahmanie thread, and 
who is (thus) a living Párij&ta (Tree of paradise). 

“With a pious love adore Her, who marches at the head 
of the Law of the king of munis, who is rich in virtue, per-: 
ceptible to the sages only by means of introspection and who 
‘unfolds the tangle of all kinds of doubts, the (Prajfisparamits), 
mother of the Jinas !” l 

Of a more popular character is the cult of Bodhidruma 
such as it appears to us in an inscription which is connected 
with one of the sacred trees planted on the terrace'ʻof the 
principal temple of the royal palace at Angkor Thom. That 
inscription (n°. k. 484) may. be attributed to. tbe reign of ' 
Jayavarman VII (2th century) - 
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- Vrahmamaüla Sivaskandha Visnusakha sanütana 
` Frkgavàja mahābhāgya savvaéraya phalaprada]] 
mā teüéanir mma parasur münilo mà hutàéanah 
mà raja mà gajak kruddho vinaéam.upanesyati!] 
i .aksispandam bhruvo spandan dussvapnan durvvicintitam - 
" aévaltha samayet sarvvam yad divyam yac ca münusainj[ 
"Oh, Thou whose roots are Brahma, trunk is Siva, bran- 
ches are Visgqu, Oh, Eternal One, king of the trees, Fortunate 
One! Universal Refuge, Giver of fruits! 
“Let neither the thunder-bolt nor the axe, nor the wind, 
nor fire, nor the king, nor the furious elephant cause thy 


ruin, 


“Bye-blinking;. eyé-brow-trembling, bad dreams, -evil 
thoughts, O Fig-tree, ‘dispel all these, whether divine or 
human?" i 

Under the reign of Süryavarman I (002—2049 A.D.) who 


| according to a Pali chronicle,! was the son of the kine’ of Sri 


Dhammar&ja (Ligor) and probably belonged to the Buddhist 
religion, as is shown by ‘his posthumous name of Parama- 


 mirvünapada, the Khmers wrested from the Mons the valley 


of Menam. The first Khmer inscriptions at Lopburi date from 
his reign’, One of them, the object of which is to lay down 
some rules and regulations for the temples, monasteries and 


'hermitages, makes a distinction between the Sthaviras and 
-the ‘Mahäyāna .Bhikgus. It is,- therefore, probably on 


the Lower Menam that the Mahayana of the Khmers and 


-the: Theravada of the Mons met. A little afterwards, the 
‘advance ofthe Khmers towards the North pub them in contact 
' with another race which was, in a short time, to drive them 
.bàek.on the Mekong and finelly to wrest from them the 


hegemony of western Indo-china. Jt was the Thai, des- 
Gended from Burma. - a 


Cimadevivamsa, ct. BEFEO, XXV, pp. 23 ff. 
2 dbid., p. 25 
3 Aymonier, Le Cambodge, Il, p. BI. ` 


bU 
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IV 


. "[he first record of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Lower Burma is that of the Singhslese Chronicles (Dipa- 
_vamsa; VIII, 2, Mahavamsa, XII, 6, 44) concerning the 
- mission of the theras Sona and Uttara sent to Suvanna- 
bhümi by the council of Pafaliputra during the reign of 
Asoka, Admitting the historicity of this mission, it. does ' 
not follow that it marks the beginning of a continued deve- 
` lopment of. Buddhism in these countries. In fact, welack. 
l ‘information on the following centuries.” A flash of dim 
light shows us something. of the religious state of Lower 
Burma towards the 6th century. We owe it to two documents 
found near Hmawza (Prome), the one isa pair of gold-leaves 
upon which is engraved the well-known “Thammapariyaya” : 
Ye dhamma etc., followed by some other Buddhist formulas ; 
the other is a terracotta tablet which bears a fragment of 
ofthe Vibhatiga,? All these texts are in Pali and written ` 
in characters intimately connected with those which were in 
use in Southern India towards the 6th century of our era. 
This is about the time when the study of the Pali Pitakas 
‘flourished in Kaficipuram (Conjeveram), under the direction 
of the learned commentator Dhammapila, Now, as Pegu, 
_accordiug to its own traditions, had ॥ continued communication 
with Kaficipuram* it is tempting to look to that country. 
for the origin of the Hinayünist school of Prome, which 


I. Those of TARANATHA’S Geschichte des Buddhismus, p. 262, 
do not seem to have a very great vatue. 

2 CELL. FINOT, Un noveas document sur le bouddhisme Birman 
(Journal Asiatique, I9I2, 2, p. 72) ; ID. Le Mus anciens temoignage sur 
P'existence du canon pili en Birmanie (ID., 93, 2, p. 93). 

3 Ed. HARDY, Ein Beitrag zur Frage ob Dhammapila tm Nalanda- 
sanghiriima ^ seine Commentare geschrieben in’ Zeitschrift für D. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., 7899, p. 726 

4 M. H, Bope, The Pals Literature of Burma, p. 8. 
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might have received from there through Thaton its religious 
culture. That school continued to prosper in the following 
centuries side by side with a community of Vaisnavas, who 
has left some remarkable sculptures.! The exact time of the 
destruction of Prome is not known, but it is likely that it ` 
took place in the course of the 9th century.? i 
In 2057, Anuruddha, the king of Pagan, invaded the: 
Delta, became master of Sudhammapura (Thaton) and brought 
back to his own kingdom ths collection of the holy books 
n -Pāli together with several learned monks and dethroned 
the sovereign. From that time, the Theravada of 
Ceylon completely superseded the mighty sect of the Ari, 
whose cult was a mixture of serpent worship, spirit worship 
and Tantric Buddhism,? It is strange that Pegu, which 
was evidenty in a state of civilization more advanced than 
Pagan, should have left us no literary work anterior to the 
conquest of Anuruddha and that the first hearth of Pali 
literature should have been- kindled at Pagan.* l 
Thirteenth century witnesses a general advance of the 
Thai or Shan race, facilitated by the fall of Pagan dynasty, 
‘which followed the Chinese invasions, They overran rapidly 
the whole Burmese territory and passed onwards into the 
basin of Menam where they very soon came into conflict 
with the Khmers. Their first important conquest was that 


I R. C. TEMPLE, Notes on Antiquities in Ramatitiadesa, Pl, XIII- 
XIV ; L. de BEYLIE, Prome and Samara, pt. VII p. 2, 

2 M. Harvey, the last historian of Burma, places it "not long 
` after A.D. 800" (History of Burma, p. 72), It can not be prior to the 
embassy of Piao to the court of China in 807 A.D. (PELLIOT, Two 
Itineraries, p. 763) 

3 On the Ari, see the excellent memoir of Mr. Charles Duroi- 
selle. The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism (Arch; Survey 
Annual Report, 797६-76, pp. 79-93) 
` 4 The first work is the Karika, a treatise on Grammar, written in 
I064 A.D. by Dhammasenápati, a Burmese of Pagan (M. H. BODE, af 


ifs p. 75) 
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‘of Sukhodaya which was wrested from the Cambodian 
Governor who had charge of it—by two Thai chiefs. One 
of these, -a vassal of Cambodia, transferred to his confederate 
the title of Sri-Indrapatindraditya, which he has received 
from his suzerain, and installed him as king in Sukhodaya 
That event took place about 250! A.D. The second succes- 
sor of this king was his son Rama Kliamhéng, of whom we * 
possess a long and curious inscription, drawn up towards 
. the year I292 A.D. It tells us that the boundaries of his 
kingdom extended in the North and the East, up to the 
Mekong, in the South, up to Ligor (Malay Peninsula) and 
` in the west, up to Hamsavati (Pegu) It contains also 
interestiug details on the state of Buddhism 80 Sukhodaya. 

` “People in this city of Sukhodaya are given to alms, are 
given to making offerings. Prince Rama Khamhéng, lord of 
this realm of Sukhodaya, with the matrons and nobles of the 
city, their retinues of servants and maidens, the gentry one 
and all, both male and female, and the mass of common folk 
have reverence for the teaching of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during the Varga. When Varga 
is over, there are the. offerings of the Kathin for a month 
before they are ended. In these ceremonies, they present 
heaps of money, they present heaps of areca-nuts, heaps of 
flowers, cushions for sitting and cushions for reclining. The 
accessories of the Kathin which are offered each year amount 
to two millions. To perform these ceremonies of the Kathin, 
they go to the Forest-monastery yonder ; and when they 
return to the ‘town, the procession stretches in line from 
the Forest-monastery yonder unto the skirts of the plain. 


I G. COEDES, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam. I. Inscriptions 
de Sukhodaya, p. 7 

2 C, B. BRADLEY, The Oldest known Writing in Siamese. The 
Inscription of Phia Rim Khamhaeng of Sukhothai (Journal of the 
Siam Society, 7909): G. COEDES, op. cit, pp. 37 ff. (The extract 
given below is borrowed from Bradley slightly altered according to 
the emendations of Coedés), ~ 


w 
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There everyone prostrates himself, while the air resounds 
with the sound of timbrels and lute, the sound of carolling 
-and singing. Whoever. likes to sport, sports’; whoever likes 
to laugh, laughs, whoever likes to sing, sings,” 

“This city of Sukhodaya has four gates exceedingly great. 
The people throng’ and press each other fearfully there, ` 
when they come in to see him, (the Prince) burn candles, 
to.see him play with fire within this city of Sukhodaya, In the 
midst of this city of Sukhodaya, there are temple-buildings, 
there are golden images-.of Buddha, there is one eighteen 
-eubits high. There are images of Buddha that are great, 
there are images that are middle. There are temples that 
. are great, there are temples that aro middle, There are 
revererd monks, there are theras and mahatheras.” ह 

. "Toward sunset from this city of Sukbodaya is the Forest- 
monastery, Prince Rima: Khamhéng made of it an offering 
unto Phra’ Mahathera, the Sangharaja, the scholar who ° 
studied the Tripituka unto its end, the head of his order 
and above: every other teacher in this realm. He came here 

from Sri-Dharmaraja 

“In the midst of that Forest-monastery is a temple- 
building that is large, lofty and exceedingly fair. It has 
an eighteen-cubit image of Buddha standing erect.” 

From what precedes, it follows that the kingdom of 
Sukhodaya professed the Theravada with Pali as its reli- 
gious language. 

Rama Khamhéng had as his second successor Lüthai, 
cultured and learned king, author of a Buddhist Cosmology, . 
entitled Zratbhiimi. He ascended thé throne in 347 A.D., 
under the name of Dharmaràja. In 86i, he received the 
ordination and wore for a time the yellow robe. 

At that time, in the Buddhistic world, a growing esteem 
was shown for the Sthalagana, a Singhalese sect,—founded 


For what follows, cf. Coedés Inscriptions de Sukhodaya, pp. 8 ff. 
and Documents sur la dynastie de Sukhodaya (BEFEO, XVI, 2, 


pp. 36 ff.) 
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in. 90 by the Talaing monk Chapata—which admitted as 
valid only the ordinations dating back to-the-Mahavihara of- 
Ceylon, It is under the influence of these ideas that Dharma- 
raja called from Pegu the thera Sumana, disciple of the thera 
Udumbara, who had left Ceylon to settle in the Ramafifiadesa. 
The king of Nabbisipura (Chieng-mai) obtained afterwards 
from the king of. Sukhodaya the permission that Sumana 
should be sent to him to restoré the religion in his kingdom. 
Dharmaraja was a zealous follower of Buddhism, but this did 
not prevent him from raising, in the celebrated Mango-grove 
(Ambavana), by the side of the great monastery which was 
there (Ambavan&rüma), statues of Mahesvara and Vigna, 

. Under his successors Sukhodaya steadily declined before 
the growing power of the kingdom of Ayodhya, founded in 
350, which reduced i$ first. toa small vassal state, then, 
to complete subjection 

On the other hand, this new state repelled, towards the 
East, the Khmer kings who had to abandon their capital 
Angkor, probably in the course of the l5th century.’ This 
event marks the disappearance of Hinduism and of Mahayana 
which had, for such a long time, reigned in Cambodia, The 
‘whole country now professes the Theravada which the Thai in- 
fluence introduced there at the end of the L3th century? and to 
which the triumph of Siam assured an uncontested hegemony. 


L. Emor 


- 


3 BEFEO, XIII, 6, pp. 6 ff. and XVIII, 9, p. 27 

2 Tcheon Ta-Kouan (I296 A.D.) “The Ch’u-Ku shave their head 
(BEFEO, ll, p. 48). Ch’a-Ku—=Chan-Ku, “My lord” appellation of the 
monks in, Sidm, (ID, xviii, 9, p. 6) This precise detail shows 
clearly the Siamese. origin of modern Buddhism in Cambodia. 
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` Administration of the Bahmani Kingdom 


The empire, which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak bequeathed to 
his son Muhammad Tughlak, ranked in point of extent, popula- 
tion and wealth as the greatest empire not only in the. whole 
of Asia but probably in the whole world. The whole country 
from the Himalayas on the north to Dvarasamudra on the 
south, and trom the eastern confines of Bengal on the east 
to Sind and Gujrat on the west, obeyed one sceptre. But 
this vastness and unwieldy extent of the Delhi empire at a 
time when there was no telegraphy or steamship, without add- 
ing strength and power to the central government, only multi- 
plied its dangers and difficulties. It was well-nigh impossible 
that an emperor with his seat at Delhi could properly 
administer a distant province like Bengal or the Deccan or 
to check in-time the centrifugal forces which were constantly 
at work in those rough days, the result of which was not 
slow in showing and within a few years after the accession of 
Muhammad Tughlak the Delhi empire began ‘to crumble 
down by its own weight. The same thing was repeated 
during the reign of Aurangzeb when the Delhi empire again 
became too bulky and the same was true to all medieval 
states whenever they had similarly outgrown in extent and 
` territory. 

Muhammad Tughlak, no doubt, made hercic attempts to 
patch up the fallen fabrics of the empire but “Delhi was 
distant” and while he quelled. one rebellion in the Punjab 
another broke out at the same time in Bengal or the Deccan ; 
in this manner, his attempts were met with only partial 
success, and before his death, he was convinced of the futility 
of his attempts to suppress the general spirit of revolt which 
then prevailed in his kingdom, as he himself said that it 
was a disease which admits of no cure. This revolting spirit 
soon spread from the north to the south, and the Amirs of 
the Deccan like those of Northern India shook off the yoke of 
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Delhi and established a new centre of Muslim civilization in 
` the south. Thus was established the Bahmani Kingdom as the 
outcome of a revolutionary movement ; this nature of its origin 
mainly determined the character of its future government. 

Ib was essentially a military state and the military charac- 
ter of its administration was maintained from the begin- 
ing to the end. The high officials of the state were all enroll- 
ed in the army list, and were given the command of a pres- 
eribed number of horsemen according to their respective 
rank and position ; every one of them had to .render military 
service to the state on which depended their rank and promo- 
tion. (A study of Burhan-i-maasir as well as Ferishta will 
reveal this fact), 

At the head of the government was the king himself who 
was the pivot of the whole administrative system and the 
main-spring, upon which rested the entire political machinery. 
Like all other Muhammadan states it was a theocratic state 
with the king as the. vicegerent on earth and thus he 
was the head of both church and state. The king was thus 
all-powerful in the state in matters whether spiritual or tem- 
poral. Although, in strict theory, he was responsible to the 
learned muslim theologians for his actions and doings and 
liable to explain to them his conduct, whenever necessary, 
yet in practice, he was responsible to nobody, And we find 
that no constitutional body as the parliament of our present 
day was devised as checks upon the absolute and irresponsible 
autocrat, No doubt there was a council in which was framed 
and discussed all important affairs of the state and which 
the king usually consulted before taking any important step 
in any direction but we must bear in mind that it was a nomi- 
nated council and sat merely when the king summoned it 
and it had no right or power whatsoever to enforce its will 

upon the sovereign 

Next in importance to the king was the minister. His 
appointment and dismissal depended solely on the king; he 
was responsible to the king alone for his. actions and so 
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long as the kings took an active part in the administration of . 
the state his position was no. better than a secretary to 
register his will and follow his dictation. It was only when 
the kings s:epb and passed their time in drinking and merry- 
making that the ministers stepped into their places and used to 
guide and control the affairs of the state : 

Other important officers of the state were Sahib-i-Arz (one. 
who reviews the arniy), Dabir (secretary), Dewans, Dawat-Dar - 
(Keeper of Seals, Sayad-ul-Hujjab {Lord Chamberlain), | 
Shahna-i-Phil (Keeper of Elephants) Kur’ Beg-i-Maisatah `` 
(Commander of the leít wing), Kur Beg-i- Maimarah (Com. 
mander of the right wing), Naib Barbak and the Prefect 
of Police (Burhan-i-maasir, also Iswariprasad’s Medieval 


India), 
The Court 


The court consisted of the nobles, the muslim theologians, 
scholars and the musicians. Like all other medieval states 
the Bahmani sovereigns spent large sums of money on 
its splendour. The splendour of the court of Muha- 
mmad Shah I is thus described by the Ferishta—‘He sat on a 
throne called the ‘Tukht-i-Feroja, the. frame of which was 
of ebony, covered with plates of pure gold, inlaid with preci- 
ous stones of great value... on the canopy over his seab - 
he caused a golden ball, inlaid with jewels, to be placed, on 
whieh was a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, on 
. whose head ‘was a ruby of inestimable price...» He increased 
the traiu of his attendants and divided the nobility and 
. officers into four orders, allotting to each specific duties and 
times for attendance at court, He formed a corps which he 
styled Barders, whose duties consisted in mustering their 
troops, and in conducting persons to. the audience, He had 
also a band of Siléhders, composed of two hundred youths 
selected from among the sons of the nobility to carry the royal 
armour and weapon; and he formed a body-guard of four. 
thousand men under the command of & nobleman of high rank 
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styled Meer Nobut. Fifty Siléhdars, and a thousand of tho 
body-guard, attended at the palace daily” (Briggs’ Ferishta, 
II, pp. 298-9; Zarikh-i-Ferishta, printed original, I, pp. 
585-6). 


Provincial Administration 


Allauddin Hassan divided his kingdom into four pro- 
vinces each of which was placed in charge of a governor who 
were later on styled as *"Tarrufdar" (Tarikh-i-Ferishta, printed 
original, vol. I. The first province exterded from Kulburga 
on the east to Debal on the west and Raichore and Mudkol 
on the south; the territory “comprehending Chaul on the 
sea-coast and lying between Junnar, Doulatabad, Beer and 
^. Pertum" formed the second province, , Bidar, Indore, Kowlas 
‘and the districts in Telingana: comprised the third province 
and Mahur, Rangir arid a portion of Berar formed the fourth 
province, Among these: governorships, that of Daulatabad 
` was considered as the most important and the ambition of 
. every great noble had been to seize this part. All these 
. governors enjoyed almost unlimited power within their juris- 
dictions and each province was, what wo may call a ''minia- 
_ ture replica of the state." They were in sole charge of the 

forts within their jurisdictions and the appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of the ‘commandant and garrison of these 
forts depended on them alone - (Lurikh-i-Ferishia, ‘printed 
original, vol. I, pp. 532-38) 

. "The result was what might be expected, and the governors 
very often looked after their opportunity to assert themselves, 
The extreme vigilance of the kings like Alauddin Hassan 
and Muhammad Shah I, no doubt, kept in check their 
‘arrogant spirit but ib is certain that during the reign of 
: mosb of the other soverigns who cared little for the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and passed the greater part of their 
time in the harem or in the wine-cups they enjoyed un- 
. eontrolled power in the provinces; Such state of things conti- 
nued till the reign of Muhammad Shah III when his great 
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minister Mahmud Gawan devised some checks upon the 
power of the provincial governors. He made a fresh terri- 
torial distribution, dividing the kingdom. into eight provinces, 
instead of four, as before, thus limiting the jurisdiction of 
each governor and with it their power also. Next, he still 
more curtailed their power by limiting their authority to 
one fort only within their jurisdiction and transferring the 
control of other forts to officers directly appointed by and 
. responsible to the sovereign (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, pp. 
502-5 ; printed original, vol. I, pp. 69-92) 

These salutary reforms of Mahmud Gawan checked the 
growing insolence of the Taraufdars for a time and the system 
worked well under his able guidance and vigilant care, But 
after his death when the administration grew slack, and the 
old quarrels of the Deccanies and the foreigners revived, 
the Tarafdars again raised their heads and finally brought 
about the dismemberment of the mighty kingdom 


The Judiciary: 


In the medimval age nowhere do we find a regular 
gradation of courts from the highest to the lowest or 
any regular judicial procedure. Almost everywhere justice . 
was dispensed within a rough and ready fashion according 
to the discretion of the authorities and no written judgment 
was passed, Punishments were very severe and death-sentence 
was passed even for a petty offence. Bahmani kingdom too 
was no exception to this general rule and here also we find 
the absence of a regular judicial procedure and a regular. 
gradation of courts, Neither was their the penal code in any 
way modified. Theft, robbery and treason were generally 
‘met with death-sentence. Parading through the streets of 
the cities was sometimes devised as a means of insult and 
punishment for some heinous crimes. Duelling as a means of 
settling disputes was practised in the Deccan a little later. 

The king was the fountain-head of justice and he used 
‘to try cases and redress grievances, Muhammad Shah I 
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even made a tour annually, “through one quatter of his 
kingdom when he was employed in investigating the state 
of the resources, in redressing complaints,” ete. (Brigg's 
— Ferishta vol. II, p. 826 ; Torikh-i-Ferishta, vol I, printed 
original, p. 562). Butsueh things were rarely done and we 
may rest assured that very few cases were actually tried by 
the kings. In the provinces the governors were certainly em- 
powered with judicial functions bub their multifarious duties 
_ afforded them little opportunity to devote their time in this 
direction and consequently most of the cases were, as else- 
where, decided by thé village-moots or panchayets, so as 
regards justice the villagers derived little benefit from the 
government and they were mostly left to their own fate. 
Such state of things prevailed not only in. the Bahmani 
- kingdom but throughout the whole of India in the medisval 
period. In Burhan-i-maasir as well as in Tarikh-i-Ferishia 
we get occasional references of Quaazis dispensing justice, but 
we do not know how they were appointed or what was their 
territorial limit. It seems that only the large towns or the 
provincial head-quarters had such Quaazis.. 


Fiscal System 


Land revenue formed the principal source of income of: 
the Bahmani kings, No evidence is still forthcoming as to the 
exact snare taken by the Bahmani sovereigns from the produce 
of the soil; but from the materials that are available, one point 
is clear, that no oppressive exaction was made by the state 
. from the peasantry. On the contray, we fiud that the sovereigns 

like Allauddin Hassan, Muhammad Shah J, Mahmud Shah 
IIT, and the minister Gawan took special care of the peasantry ` 
and encouraged cultivation (see Burhan-i-maasir and Tarikh- 
i-Ferishta). By the revenue reforms of Gawan, the > 
cultivators were allowed to pay the revenue either in cash 
or in kind and under his patronage and vigilant care, the 
cultivators enjoyed peace, prosperity and happiness which is 
testified by the accounts of the Russian traveller Athnasius 


* 
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Nikitin who came to Bidar in 7470 A.D. He said, “the 
country was populous, the lands well-cultivated, the roads 
safe from robbers, and the capital of the kingdom a magnificent 
city, with parks and promenades" (India in the bth century, 
Hackluyt Society’s publication). 


The army 


. Now letus turn our attention to the military administration 
of the Bahmani kingdom. The army consisted of hetero- 
genous elements, such as the Turks, Persians, Abyssinians, 
Rajputs, ete. (Tarikh-i-Ferishta), This heterogenous nature: 
of the army was a source of weakness to the Bahmani kingdom 
and the animosity between the Deccanies and the Foreigners, 
moreover, told heavily on the efficiency of the army organiza- 
tion, As the Buhmani sovereigns were in constant warfare 
with their Hindu neighbours, large standing army was a 
necessity to them. From the account of Athnasius Nikitin 
' we learn that the army of Muhammad Shah III numbered 
about 300,000 men, and including retainers and camp followers 
the number came up to 900,000 foot, 90,000 horse, and 575. 
elephants, The organization was as follows :—“All the higher 
officials of the kingdom were graded as Mansabdars, from 
Mansabdars of 2,000 to Mansabdars of 00 and we find that 
there were four divisions among these Mansabdars. ‘The first 
division comprised the. Mansabdars of 2,000 which were restrict 
ed to the Tarafdars of the four provinces. The second division 
comprised the Mansabdars of i500, who received the lofty 
title of Amir-ul-Umra ; and the third division consisted of the 
Mansabdars of I200, All the Mansabdars between I000 and. 
` 00 were placed in the fourth division and they were designat- 
ed as Mansabdaran Amiran (Tarikh-i- Ferishto, vol, I, printed 
original, p. 66). An Amir ofa thousand had the privilege 
of carrying the Togha, the alum, (a banner) and drums ‘as 
insignia of his order.” (Briggs’ Ferishto, vol, II, pp. 399), 
` Thé Bahmani kings encouraged the jagir- system and we find 
that large tracts of land were given to the nobles for their 
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"Maintenance. Innumerable examples of this may be found both 
in the: Burhan-i-maasir and Tarikh-i-Ferishta. An officer of | 
500 men got one lac of huns a year (a hun is approximately 
equal to Rs. 3-8 as.), the officers of a thousand two lacs, ete 
But afterwards as a result of Gawan’s reforms the salary of the 
mansabdars was still more increased and an officer of 500 used 
- to get one lae and twenty five thousand huns, and of a 
thousand two lacs and fifty thousand (Brigg's Ferishta, vol. 
II, pp. 503-4). His reforms were so thorough that if the 
revenues of a jagirdar “fell short of the estimate even by one 
‘hun, the balance was payable out of the royal treasury and 
at the same time if the officers kept one soldier less than the 
complement, a sum equal to his pay was deducted from the 
allowances,” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. TI, pp. 504-5). Thus unlike 
the. Mughals, the Bahmanis enforced the full number of army. 
Such was the administrative machinery of the Bahmani 
- kingdom, and so far as its frame-work was concerned we 
cannot say that if was in any way worse. than that of any 
. other state in medieval India, but whatever defect there was 
in-it, it lay in the execution, Although we may blame the 
Bahmani sovereigns for introducing the jagir system as it 
enhanced the power of the aristrocracy and tended to local 
. autonomy, yet if we carefully go through the pages of the 
histories of medieval states, whether in Asia or Europe, we 
find that it was a common mode of paying the servants of the 
state in the East and the West alike, Under the strong rule 
of Alauddin Hassan, Muhammad Shah I and Ahmad Shah 
- and under the able ministry of Mahmud Gawan, the . adminis- . 
tration of the kingdom was quite efficient ; and peace, prosperity 
and happiness prevailed almost everywhere. But during 
the greater part of its existence, the efficiency of administra- 
tion was greatly impaired by the lethargy and negligence of 
the sovereigns, who passed most of their time with the wine- 
‘cup in merry-making, and in quarrels and intrigues between 
the Deccani Muhammadans and the foreigners, 
. . Jocinpra NATH CHOWDHURY 
L पर, Q, DECEMBER, I926 ` l 88 


The Jaina References in the Buddhist Literature 


_ The Buddhist literature contains many important and use- 
ful references to Jainism, some of which are as follows : 

Let us examine first the Digha Nikaya (Dialogues of 
Buddha—S.B.B.). In its Kassapa Sihandda Sutta a set of 
ascetic practices is given and it is said about it that the 
practices given are “accounted in the opinion of some Samanas 
and Brāhmaņas, as Samanaship and Brahmanaship.” Rhys 
Davids ascribes them to the Ajivika recluses. “A similar list 
of ascetic practices is also given in the Majjhima Nikaya as 36 
and Prof, H. Jacobi thinks them to be the usages of the 
. Acelaka recluses whom he recognises as the followers of 
Makkhali Gosala and his two predecessors (Jaina Sutras, 
Il, xxxi. But now it is a known fact that the followers 
of Makkhali Gos&la were styled Ajivikas and those of 
Parana Kassapa Acelakas (ERE, vol I) Most probably 
the word ‘Acelaka’ was used at that time in a general sense 
in the same way as the word ‘Sramana’, because we find 
the Jaina recluses mentioned as ‘Acelakas’ in the Buddhist : 
literature (e.g. Patika Sutta, D. N., Acela Patikaputta 
was a Jaina). The Jaina recluses styled themselves with 
this epithet in the Jaina Sastras, as we shall see below. 
‘Consequently the above-mentioned ascetic practices could not 
be ascribed to the Acelakas, for they were not the follow- 
ers of Makkhali Gosala or of any other teacher. We can 
however take them as those of the Jaina recluses,. because 
_ the Jainas are known in their Sastras by the epithet ‘Acelaka’ 
and because the above practices coincide with those given for 
them in their Sastras. In this event these practices could | 
hardly be assigned to the Ajivikas. Obviously in doing 
so, there remains another difficulty as well, namely that the 
Ajivikas of Buddha’s time were not all strict vegetarians, 
(See Jataka, I, p. 890 and Jaina Sutras, II, p. 409); 
and the ascetic practices referred tc above put forth 
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vegetarianism to be practised by its adherents, Hénce ib seems. 
improbable that they can be ascribed to the Ajivikas, Probab- 
. ly they have been intended for the Niggantha samanas (Jaina 
monks) of Buddha’s time. A. comparative treatment of them 
along with the rules of Jaina Munis‘as given in the Jaina 
Sastras will convince the reader that they are really meant 
for the Jaina Munis. - 

Now the very first practice given in the above mention- - 
ed list of the Buddhist Sutta is: “He goes naked.” Of course 
today there is a dissension in the Jaina church on this 
point, The Digambaras agree while the Svetambaras raise 
their voice against it,, But leaving the apparent dissension 
aside, we come straight to the respective Canons of both the 

sects. For the Digambaras it is no matter of disagree- 
ment, Their ‘earliest authority can be cited in its support. 
Kundakundacirya of the first century a, p. describes it as an 
essential duty of the Jaina recluse (See Pravacanasüra, 
pt. III), Another reliable authority is that of the Malacara 
of Acarya Battakera. He, too, describes this practice as one 
out of the 28 root-characteristics or essential duties (Mila 
Gunas) of a Jaina Muni and describes it. in the following 
Wway:—. 

: "Vatthajinavakkena ya ahava pattaina asamvaranam, - 
Nibbhüsagam niggantham accelakkam jagadi püjjam." 30. 

“A bodily state, void of all garments of hemp.and hair, 
of grass, bark, and leaves and clear .of every ornament and 
covering’ of decency, ie. a stark naked state and the heart 
free from every knot of anger, deceit, etc. is said to be the 
worshippable Acelaka-ship or nakedness.” In the Svetambara 

- Canons, we find also the nakedness to be the feature 
of a Jaina recluse. In the eighth chapter of their Acaéranga 
Sütra, ib is styled the ‘highest state. of a recluse (Jaina 
Sütras, I, p. 56) 

A. naked s&dhu is called “Jinakalpī” in the ‘Pravacana- 
süroddhàra Prakarana-ratnakara’ -(Bhimsingh Manekji's edi- - 
tion, p. !34). But this division of Jaina Munis into Jinakalpi 
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and Sthavira-kalpi seems not to have been expressed - 
clearly in their older and authentic books, Angas, etc. 
So it is open to doubt whether it was raised in a 
- later and more self-conscious period. In their Acürühga 
Sütra there is given a course of practices for attaining the 
status of a Jaina Muni, somewhat similar to that of Digam- | 
bara Sastras, The author of the Acdranga Sutra first des- 
cribes the highest order of nakedness ; then passing on to 
various other rules, he comes again to the attire of a Jaina 
Muni. Here he describes a gradual mode of renunciation 
for a would-be Jaina Muni, Naturally it is not at all possible 
.thab a householder would adopt the naked state of a Jaina 
Muni all on a sudden, The summit could be reached by 
gradual steps only. Hence the Svetimbara author, too, first 
allows a novice, “aspiring to freedom from bonds,” to keep 
on three clothes only (see Jaina Sutra, pt, I, p. 69). Then 
he exhorts him gradually to keep on two clothes and then 
one or none (Ibid. p. 7l). Now itis quite clear here that 
the Svetimbara author tries to alter a gradual course to 
suit his conceptions; otherwise he would have prescribed 
nakedness as the last compulsory rule, In their ‘ Uttaradhya- 
yanasutra? a. clear evidence of the kind is discernible, for: 
we find in it its sixth and seventh chapters styled "khudda- 
gániyanthijjam"  (ksullaka-nirgranthrtyam) and ‘“Ailayam” 
(Ailakam) respectively, though the interpretation of these is 
not the same there as accepted by the Digambaras, Still 
it is enough to infer that the writer of this Svetambara Sutra 
was quite aware of the older form and meaning of these 
two words, which are found in the Digambara Sastras 
in their original form and meaning as we shall see below. 
Hence it is safe to assume that the attire of the Jain Munis 
originally was a naked state of nature, The Buddhist [Divya- 
ucdanu, p. I65; Jataka Mala (S.B.B.), vol. I, p. l45 ; Dham- 
mapadatthakatha (PTS.), Visakhavatthu, vol.I, pt.II, p. 384; 
. Dialogues of Buddha, iii, l4; Mahāvagga, 8, l ; 5, 8 ; l, 38, 
+6; Cullavagga, 8, 28, 3; Samyutta Nikaya 2, 8, 40, 7, 
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and Dhammapada, p. 3] and Brahmanical (Rgveda, x, 86 ; 
Varahamihira-Samhita, I9-6, 45-58 , Mahabharata 8, 26-27, 
Rümàyaga, Balakinda, Bhisana Tika, 4-22) evidences too 
support the view of the Digambara Jaina Sastras inasmuch as 
the apparent attire of a Jaina Muni is being upheld by 
them ‘as nakedness, The  Digambara Sastras describe 
the preparatory course of renunciation thus; A would-be 
Muni (Udasina Sravaka) in the preliminary stages of develop- 
ment keeps on at first three clothes; and as he makes progress 
on the path he diminishes his wants and keeps only two and 
then one garment only, i.e. loin-cloth. The latter are called 
‘the 'ér&vakas of the highest stage’ (Uttama Sravaka), 
and they are also known as Ksullaka and Ailaka. In the Bud. 
dhist literature, we have the mention of these Sravakas in their 
similar synonyms as the Digambaras say, ie. “Hka-vastra- 
dhàrin" and *white-clothed" ones (Ind, Ant., 48). A later 
Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa, styles them “Munda 
S&vakas" (Udasina $r&ávaka), *Nigganthas" (Uttama srivaka) 
and "Better Nigganthas" (Naked Muni) (Dial. of Buddha, 
S.B.B., Intro. and Fausbdéll’s Dhammapada, p. 898). I 
should here point out that the word “Niggantha” is not used 
always in the Buddhist literature in the sense of a Jaina 
Muni. At times we find it used even for a vowless Jaina 
householder (see my book “Buddha and Mahavira’). It 
seems that it was used at the time of Buddha in the same 
sense as the word “Jaina” is being used nowadays and the 
“Arhat” was used for the Jainas during medieval times, 
Along with the Buddhist literature, the mention of the Jaina 
Muniin the Br&hmanical literature, too, is in the shape of 
'vivasana, ‘dig-vasa,’ etc. (see “Vira” vol, II) which also 
supports our view that the ancient attire of the Jaina Munis 
was nakedness, as is still adhered to by the Munis of the 
Digambara sect of the Jainas. 

Thus we find thatin both the sects of the Jaina, naked- 
ness, which was the ancient attire of Jaina Manis, is accepted 
as an object of worship for the laity and as an essential mark 
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of the Samanaship, though, of course, the Svetambara school 
has now altered it to fit its own conceptions ; but in the earliest 
portion of their Acaranga Sütra it is highly spoken of in its: 
old sense. In this way, we find that the first rule of the 


Buddhist book referred: to coincides with that of the Jaina 


-Munis. * ; 


In the similar way, the rest of the practices: ean be 
traced in the daily routine of a Jaina Muni : 


Buddhist 


2. Heisofloose habits (perfor- 
. ming ‘his bodily functions and 
eating in a standing posture, not 
. crouching down as well-bred people 
do) ` ® . 


3. He licks his hands clean, etc. 
(after eating; and not washing 
them as well-bred people do), 


t 


4. (When on his rounds for alms ` 
if politely requested to step aside . 


etc.), he passes steadily on... : 


5. He refuses to accept food 
brought (to him, before he has 
started on his daily round of alms). 


Jaina 

2. 'This constitutes the 24th 
(non-bathing), 26th (non-brushing 
of teeth) and 27th (taking meal in | 
a standing .posture) Milagunas 
ofa Jaina muni. See Milacara 
37-33. 7 - . 
.3. Itis known that a Jaina Muni 
takes food in. the; hollows of his. 


' handsand takes the food thus placed 


without taking it into morsels and. 
turning it from jaw to jaw (see 
also Jaina, Stitra, Y, 57). The Bud- 
dhist author seems to point here 
to this practice. 


4.: It is described in full in the 
commentary on Esapá Samiti in 
Milacara viz, ‘Bhiksavelayam 
jüatvà praSante dhimamuéaladi- 
sabde gocaram pravigen munih tatra 


` gacchann atidrutam, na mandam, . 


na vilambitam gacchet. 727, 


5. In Esapà Samiti the recluse is 
allowed to take only pure food void 
of 46 dogas (defilements) and in 
procuring it he will not have con- 
cern of mind, speech and body, It 
must not be specially prepared for . 
him. So he accepts not food 
brought to him (JM. Garhi 3). 
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6. He refuses...food (if told it 
has been specially prepared for 
him) 
7.. He refuses to .accept any 
invitation, etc, . © 


8. He will not accept (food 
taken) from the mouth of the pot 
or pan, etc 


9. (He will) not (accept) food | 


within the threshold, etc, | 

I0. He will not (accept food) 
placed within the sticks, etc, 

7, (He will) not (accept food) 
placed within the pestle, etc. 

` When two persons are eat- 

ing together he will not accept 
oif offered to him by only one 
of the two 


i3. He will not accept food 
from a woman suckling baby etc. 


T4. He will not accept food from 
a woman talking with, etc. 


is. He will 
: collected...in drought. 

76, He will not accept food 
where a dog is standing. 

I7. He wil not accept food 
where flies are swarming by. 


I8. He will not accept fish, nor 
meat, nor strong drink, nor intoxi- 
cants, etc. 


not accept food 


703 


6. Init, too, as the Karita and 
Anumodana dosas are apparent, 
it is Auddesika food. 

7. The same is the case here. . 
Nyasta 


8. Itis or 


Sthapita 
dosa i 


g-Io, These are 


Praduskara 
0088. : 


- II It is the Unmiéra Agana ° 


dosa 
I2. It is Ani$vara Vyaktavyakta 
Anisartha Dosa. 


I3-I4. These are described among 
the 35 Dayaka Asana dosas. 


I5. It is Abhighata-Udgama- 
8089, . 
I6. It is Dagaka dosa (see also 


Jaina-Siitras). 


I7. Prani-jantu-vadha doga. . 


38, It requires no corroboration : 
“Khira-dahi-sappi-tela-guda-lava- 


. nápam ca jam pariccayanam. 


Titta-katu-kasayam  vilamadh- 
urarasápam ca jam cayanam 55. 

Chattari mahaviyadi ya honti 
navanida-majja-mamsa-madhü. . 

Kankhapasamg adappásamjama- 
karlyo edào, I56, 
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I9. He is a “One-houser” etc, I9. It is the Vrataparisankhyata- 
^ « ° Practice. 
20. He takes food only once a . 20, It is the Sakanksana- 
day or once every two days, etc. . ksana Vrata, 


"Thus the very first reference in the Buddhist book to 
the Jainas is of great importance and it gives a more reliable 
and accurate evidence about the very vexed question of the 
Jaina Church £e, the attire of ancient. Jaina Munis. E 
makes it clear that it was “Digambara” or *Acelaka,", 

The next reference noteworthy in the aforementioned 
Buddhist book is to the 'C&tuy&ma Samvara’ of Jaina 
Munis. It is described in the following way in the Samai- 
fiaphala Sutta : 

“A Nigantha, O king, is restrained with a fourfold self-restraint. He 
lives restrained as regards all water ; restrained as regards all evil ; all. 
evil has he washed away ; and he lives suffused with the sense of evil 
held at bay. . Such is the fourfold restraint. And since he is thus tied 
with this fourfold bond, therefore is he, the Nigantho (free from bonds), 
called Gatatto (whose heart has gone, that is to the summit, to the 
attainment of his aim), Vatatto (whose heart is kept down i.e. is 
under command." 

Commenting on this the learned translator remarks that 

“the series of riddles in this difficult passage is probably inten- 
ded to be an ironical imitation of the Nigantha’s way 
of talking.” Gogerly has caught the general sense fairly 
enough, but his version is very free,.and wrong as to two of 
the words, and it gives no idea of the oracular form in which 
the original is couched. Burnouf’s rendering is quite wide of 
the mark. The first of the ‘Four Restraints’ is a well-known ` 
rule of the Jainas, not to drink cold water on the ground 
that there are ‘souls’ in it (see the-discussion in the Milinda : 
Paiiha, IT, 85-9). Professor Jacobi (Jaina Sutras, IL, xxiii) 
thinks “the ‘Four Restraints’ are intended to represent the 
four vows kept by the followers of Páréva. But this surely: 
cannot be so, for these vows were quite different.” 

. So let us see, what did the Buddhist authors mean by this. 
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- Fourfold Restraint’. "We know that the advantages of the 
life of a Jaina Muni are discussed herein. Hence it has con- 
. eern with the mode of their life. Knowing this we should 
‘explore, if any corresponding assertion is traceable in this 
connection in the Jaina Sastras, Fortunately we easily find 
such a passa&e in the Ratnakarydaka of Sri Samantabhadra 
Svümi of the 2nd or 8rd century A.D. He defines a Jaina 
“recluse thus : 

| “Visayasavasatito nirárambho 'parigrahah, 

Jüanadhyanataporatnas tapasvi sa prafasyate” Io. 

Herein, too, the fourfold characteristics of a Jaina recluse 
are given. He should be void of all passion and desires 
(visayesu sragvanitadigy asa akanksa tasy& vasam adhinata, 
tadatito visayakanksirahitah), should keep himself aloof from 
all kinds of traffic (‘nirérambhah’ parityaktakrsyadivyaparah), 
should wipe off all ‘parigrahas’ (‘aparigraho bahyabhyantara- 

parigraharahitah) and remain absorbed ‘in knowledge and 
. meditation of Self. (‘jfiainadhyanataporatnah’ jü&nadhyüna- 
tapamsy eva ratnüni yasya etadgunavisisto yah sa tapasvi 
 guruh 'prasasyate! $lagliyate). Comparing this with. the 
fourfold restraint. described in the Buddhist book, of 
course, we find no particular difference whatsoever, 
The Buddhist author ab the outset says. that: ‘he 
lives restrained as regards all water,’ Now if you take its 
true sense, it means that a Jaina Muni keeps himself quite 
aloof from every kind of traffic, He could not himself take 
' even the water for his use, which is a very essential thing 


` for the upkeep of our daily life, This could be said in other 


words that a Jaina Muni is quite ‘Nirarambhi.’ Here perhaps, - 
‘it, might be objected that the Buddhist author has not 
described this in clear words and as such it is doubtful 
to take his meaning in the above way. Bub I would 
explain this reason of writing in ariddle form, i.e, the 
- Buddhist author meant to imitate the Tirthankara’s way. 
_of talking (Divya Dhvani)in an ironical fashion; and hence 
he is scarcely quite clear. This points to: the Jaina 
L H Q., DECEMBER, 7926 3 89 
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belief that a Tirthankara’s speech is understood by all, because 
one: ‘Magadha Deve’ interprets ib in such a way that every 
. creature present at the auspicious occasion easily grasps its 
meaning. Besides it that the restraint of water is really 
intended to point the ‘Nirérambha’ condition of a Jaina Muni 
is apparent from the fact that taking. water for use is a work 
of a householder, who does not observe the Ahims& vow in 
full. Svàmi Battakera confirms this view, while describing the 
*Pindasuddh? or observances in connection with food. In 
` the gatha “Adhakammuddesiya ajhovajheya ete.” the Acarya 
first makes this clear that the Udagama dogas are concerned 
with “Adhahakarma” ie. activities of a layman in arrang- 
‘ing for pulling onoself on as a true householder. Hence this 
'adhahakarma'. has connection with the layman only. The 
. Muni will have nothing to do with his doings, because it is 
said that in exerting after the worldly business. or in procuring 
water, food, ete, the six kinds of living organs are destroyed, 
And a Jaina Muni is under vow that he will never cause hurt 
to any living being by mind, speech and body. So the 
Adhshakarma i.e, acquiring and arranging food, water 
etc. rests entirely on an Asamyami (vowless) host. The 
Samyami (Muni) would have no concern with it. Conse- 
quently by referring to the restraint of water, the Buddhist 
author did mean nothing but the *Nirárambha' condition 
of the Jaina Muni, as is denoted in the above Jaina sloka. 
as a characteristic of a Jaina Muni. l l 

Next to it, the Buddhist author says that ‘He (Jaina , 
Muni) lives restrained as regards all evil.’ This restraint is 
quite in agreement with the first assertion of Sri Samanta- 
bhadra, that the Jaina Muni-is void of passions and desires, 
which are the sole causes of sin. Hence he lives restrained 
as regards all evil. Further on, the Buddhist author says 
that the Jaina Muni has washed away all evil. Being 
void of all sins, all evil he would naturally wash away. 
The third mark of distinction in the above Jaina sloka is 
of the same meaning ; ie, 'Aparigraha, Outer and inner, 
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both kinds of Parigraha, has he washed away. Outer ‘Pari- 
graha’ is nothing but clothes, house, money, relations, ete. ; 
and the worldly cravings, infatuations, passions, ete, are the 
inner *Perigrahas'. These both a Jaina Muni keeps away from 
him, Lastly the Buddhist author says that “He lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay.’ Similar is the -last asser- 
tion of the Jaina Ac&rya with regard to the mode of life of 
a Jaina Muni, He says, the Jaina Muni remains absorbed 
in the knowledge and meditation of Self, which means, in 
other words, that he is self-suffused and no evil can touch 
him, In this way we find the explanation of the 'Catuyàma 
` Samvara’ of a Jaina Muni ; and the meaning of this difficult 
passage of the Buddhist book is quite clear from it. This 
surely does not refer to the four vows of Parva 
If there remains anything in this. connection then it is 
. but the words 'Gatatto, 'Yatatto' and "Thitatto. Of course 
`- the identical synonyms for them have not come to my: notice 
so far in the Jaina Sastras, but the meaning of them could 
be traced in the Jaina Sastras,! 

The following assertions of the Jsfopadesa of Sri Pūjya 

Pada also denote the same fact :— 
^. Abhavac cittaviksepa ekante tattvasamsthitih. 
Abhysyed abhiyogena yogi tattvam nijatmanah 26. 

*He in whose mind no disturbances occur and who is established 
in the knowledge of the self such an ascetic should engage himself 
diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely place." 

Bruvann api hi na vrüte gacchann api na gacchati, 
Sthirikrtatmatattvas tu pa$yann api na pa$yati. 4I 
Kim idam kidrSam kasya kasmat kvety avigesayan, 
Svadeham api navaiti yogi yogaparayanah. 42. Ibid. 

“He who has firmly established himself in the knowledge of the 
self such a one does not speak while speaking, does not move while 
moving and does not see while seeing, The ascetic immersed in the 


I See the Pravancanasira (5, 6, 42) of Srt Kundakunda Acarya of 
the Ist century A,D 
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process of self-reálisation has no awareness of even his body, being 

undisturbed by questions such as what is the soul ? What is its nature ? 

Who is its master ? From whom is it derived ? Where does it reside ? 
' and the like.—(Discourse Divine). 


From these it is clear that the meaning of the words used 
by the Buddhist author are traceable in the Jaina Sastras 
. And it is most probable that the Jaina Munis were known 
by these special epithets at that time, — 
The next reference in the ‘Dialogues’, to which I would 
~ draw the attention of the reader is the ancient view of a soul in - 
the form of ‘Eternalists.? The Buddhist author there expresses `: 
the ancient view of the soul. He says that there are sophists 
who, having recollection of the previous births and dwelling 
. places, etc. declare the eternity of the soul. These he divides 
‘into three according to the degree of rebvollection of previous ` 
births, The fourth group of upholders of this very view 
_ about the eternity of the soul are said to-have reached to this 
. belief by argumentations. All these four kinds of sophists are 
described to hold that the soul is eternal and the’ world is . 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixed ; and these living creatures though they ° 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and ever, Now 
`. though in connection with these beliefs the Buddhist author 
has not named the particular sect yet looking at the obvious 
similarities, I believe that they refer to the Samanas of Lord 
Pargva’s Tirtha, In the Jaina Puranas we find this exact 
narration of knowing the past lives and upholding the eternity 
of the soul and the world. ‘Really the Buddhist author 
condemns these theories bub he has nob been successful in his 
aim, because the above assertion clearly shows that though 
souls transmigrate yet they remain the same all round, ४,6, it 
points to the Niscaya (Real) and Vyavahàra (Material) points 
of view of Jainism which the Buddhist author has failed to 
discriminate ` 
Fortunately ib coincides with the Jaina narration further 
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on and the Jaina Sastras describe the Jaina Munis of Parsva’s 
Tirtha of différent capacities? l 

Amongst them Kevalajiiini, Srutajiiani, Avadhijňānī and 
Vadi should be compared with those mentioned by the 
Buddhist author. These Munis really confirm their ` concep- 
tions of the soul and the world in the same way as described © 
in the above mentioned Buddhist passage, A similar list of 
the followers of Sri P&réva is, also, given in the Kalpastitra,® 
Thus it seems to hold with much accuracy that the Samanas 
referred to here who upheld their philosophical speculations 
in the above way, were Jaina: Munis of Sri Pargva’s Tirtha. 

It is also noteworthy that these references of the authentic 
Buddhist book of old prove the credibility and authenticity 
of the Digambara Jaina Sastras further on than hitherto 
accepted. From these we, also, see that the Jaina concep- 


tions were the same even near Lord Mahavira’s predecessor 
Sri Parsva ` 


Kamra PRASAD JAIN 


I See Uttara Purina, I49f, 
2 Jaina SWUras, pt. I 


-- Old Words-and New Will 


"I have no words..." So sigh parting lovers, so feels 
‘the mother welcoming the dear home-comer, so stammers. the 
man rescued by brother-man, so is aware the seer of hearer 
of new beauty, new truth. Will throbs as feeling inarticulate. — 

But. where, in calm persistence, man’s will is registering 
and working the what and the how that he has pored over 
. and come to. know, there he will seek words, there he will 
find names. This may be a. difficult task. He may find 
himself as a child in garments outgrown. He may have to 

clothe himself in garments of unwonted texture and shape. 
He may not find texture or shape available to clothe the 
new worthiness in his.growth. He will make use of the best 
he can find, But he will clothe himself. He will find words. 

And he will find words in proportion to his interest in 
the new knowledge; he will find words commensurate with 
the value, the worth he assigns to the fresh aspects he has. 
won of life. Where once men will strongly about anything 
not accounted for in their stock of words, they will find a 
name -for it. Language, old and new, is strewn with such 
increments.  : ४ ge 

Again, where he has seen effects only and not causes, he 
will word the effects only. . Where he has seen only effects 
and last, or proximate causes, he will not find names for the 
deeper lying causes. The day comes. when he finds names 
for these also, And where the cause is that which transcends 
man’s personal, man’s racial experience, nor is bounded in his 
idea by that, he will find names for the cause which grow 
with his growth 

Thus to.say :—the crescent moon when “lying on its back” 
means windy weather, is to word one effect by another effect, 
To say: the noble eight-fold path in Buddhism is the way 
to Nirvana is fo express, in terms of the working of the 
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E worthy will, the underlying cause :—that man, as ‘man; wills 


his welfare in the best. way he knows, To name the all 
transcending Will as paramdtman, or dharma, or the 
summum bonum, or ho theos, or the “power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness” is, it may have been, the best 
available name for the highest fetch in one stage of one 
people's growth, . : 

The new, the not seen before, the seen before but not 
understood—all this we come to clothe in words more or 
less fitting, more or less happily chosen. And with the new 
wording. our life takes on, by so much, a richer meaning—a 
yet- richer meaning, if the new words are what is called 
pregnant,— words that not only name the newly found, 
but point to a yeb further harvest of what will come to be 
wrought, come to be understood, with what we are even now. 
in travail. 

I have said that our zest in wording depends much on 
the worth we discern in that for which we seek new words, 
Is our welfare in any deep vital sense wrapped up in the 
new vision, the new synthesis? . If we: deem it is not, we 
shall either remain wordless, or at best we shall remain con- 
tent with old terms, guess-words of our ignorance, 

' Or again, our zest in wording depends much on the degree 
there is with us of faith and hope that we may and shall 
come to know, by our will efforts, things we are now not 
knowing as things understood, as things we call “natural 
laws.” Where faith and hope are met by the fiat: “We 
cannot’ know. We may not know. We cannot prove,"— 
there we feel little zest in wording, We are then not per- 
suaded that our welfare is deeply involved in our coming to 
know these things also as part of our life’s perspective and 
. our life's equipment. We say: “Let be" and turn to 
‘other things. . l 
Take electricity :—we have always been liable to be 
“struck by lightning,” but hitherto we, as peoples, have left 
it at that. Now that we are finding more and more, that 
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we can eniich our life indefinitely by adapting to this and 
that purpose a natural force or mode of motion we call elec-. 
tricity (a word built since the Middle Ages), we turn to 
this adapting or to these new adaptations with zest, And 
we accordingly enrich our tongue, wording them, with a 
‘vocabulary of new terms, from-télegraph to marconigram, not 
one of which is in any dictionary older than the last century. 

But take the mode of motion in the man, the woman, who 
work by body and yet are obviously not body—the mode 
of motion of them when body dies and is left to ways of 
motion that are just of body only—the way of disintegration, 
of resolution into other compounds—here we have as yet not 
faith, not hope that we can by willed effort come to know, - 
as natural law, the way, the mode of motion thenceforth, 
of the man, the woman 

And so we have no words ; no words for the next state 
or stage of life ; no word for ourselves in that next state ; n 
word for the how or where of it—for to say “above” belongs 
to the old, dead ideas, We talk of the “dead” when we do 
not mean that which is dead. We talk of "spirits" when 
all the while we mean re-embodied man. We talk of “soul” . 
. as something which has left “the man,” and we do not mean 
that. “India. to some extent has been wiser. For Jain and 
Buddhist, devatas or devas are not what we in the west term 
“gods” so much as men and women in the next state when 
they have merited happiness. “The ascetic has lied about 
me," says an indignant soldier, visitor from “beyond the 
grave", to Gotama, “Iam notin hell; Tama deva in the 
Tavatimsa (the next) world.” And yet so little has ben `- 
the serious attention devoted to this all-important matter 
for every one of us :—What is my life's next step, should 
the body die to-morrow ?—that most scriptures old and. new 
slur over the whole question and Jaunch us into misty vague- 
ness, And so do they side-track the matter, that we are 
puzzled to follow up their one clear implication that ‘man, 
wherever man be, works embodied, not disembodied 
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To only two conclusions can we reasonably come :—the 
. first is, that neither does the Indian any more, as yet, than’ 
the western mind worth the way that is about to be my 
way, your way. Let them once be persuaded that it belongs 
very urgently to our welfare in the deepest sense to be less: 
- ignorant than we all are herein, then shall we find words. 
We shall find words because we shall will to find what we 
need, The way of the man and the woman will have become 
' as important in our perspective as the way of electricity, 
We shall *more-worth" the one as we do the other. Electri- 
city brings the earth more to our ken. The science of the 
world-way will bring the next state ‘more to: our ken,’ We 
shall know better what to will, what to do; if only we can 
extend a little further the rays of our light, 

The second is, that neither .does the Indian mind, any 
more than the western mind realize. and worth the driving 
power of concerted wills, when once -the willed end is 
worthed. Concerted wills have done much, in my coyntry, 
that the more inert bulk of willers who drifted with tradition 
did not like or will, We created a navy to save our in- 
dependence ; we approved of plantations, yet we strove to 

end the slave-tráde ; we. distrusted education, yeb we carried 
out free elementary education to every child; we hated 
, Standing armies, yet in three years we created an immense 
army ; we prize our individualism, yet we have come to stand 
by the League of Nations. All the while the more inert bulk 
has sneered and drifted, but a sufficient number of concerted 
willers have willed for the rest and have done the work 

But zest in the new findings of science ignores that which 
is as yet the blind spot in the eye of science. Zest too, in the 
study ‘of the past, in the study of men, not ‘man’, turns 
from that which lies right across the way of you, of me. 
And the malaria has infected the teachers of the old creeds. 
They have no new message to give us to place beside the 
‘new dogmas of science and history, They tend to pare down 
their wisdom of the world-way to systems of ethics. ह 
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‘And so we have.no words. 

When man developed the entrancing sport of naming, he 
found words for what life's great adventure brought him. 
We read of Adam.naming interesting beasts. as they passed 
` before him, even as, long after, Gotama Sakyamuni was 
depicted as naming the interesting ways of the mind-world 
Man was slower and clumsier in finding words for the hidden. 
things, the beginnings, the changes, the not fully understood 
the unseen not-self. 

But in that this was enormously interesting, in. that an 
inner prompting bade: bim seek refuge from all his many 
perils, many foes, in an unseen Warding, mightier than 
himself, he sought after and he-.wondered about It, He 
had no words, But some few among the rest had been 
able to hear, to see where, in the many, was neither hearing 
nor sight. Some few had either learnt to lend their will 
to be willed by unseen willers, or were born able so to lend it. 
To them the many left the wording, the calling of unseen 
aid. The many called those few their priests, seers, 
celebrants, “medicine-men”, intermediaries, linking them 
with warders unseen but surely there 

In time the intermediaries having found words ot appeal 
for warding, and having handed them on in fixed forms 
with ritual of act enhancing them, the formulas outlived the 
worders, and the words came to be clothed in the sanctity 
of things long lasting, But while the words lasted unchanging, 
men lived and willed, worked..and grew, and worded them-. 
selves, growing, and changing in what they worthed. So 
at length the unchanging ritual-words were old and hoary ; 
they were no more the expression of the living will, but 
in many ways were dying and dead, And the living 
 chanters of them, wording by them the unseen world, 
became, for all their words, wordless. Men had got round 
or beyond this or that in the old vision, the old way of 
picturing. Will had been at work, and was grasping afresh 
and wording otherwise, Man still looked to the unseen, but 
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in it he saw a welfare and a warding as a way towards which 
he had been growing,—past which he would one day grow. 

And among these newer willers was here and there a man 
who had been willed to work in uttering things the many 
needed for their welfare to know. Such a-man felt thab the 
chanters had become mere imitators, repeaters of old things, 
men of rite and routine, teachers of the husks of truth, 
unable to guide or to express the newer will which was 
seeking new wording, or new depth in old wording. He 
uttered that newer will. 

. We have such a crisis in the life of India. Along the 
great watershed of the Ganges, in the sixth -century before 
Christ, the day arose when the hereditary order or inter- 
mediaries, the brahmans, had fallen away from being the 
"live wires” they once had been, Still was it reckoned by 
all serious souls, brahman and not brahman, that to be seeker 
and worder of warding in the unseen was work of highest 
worth. But on the one hand, the brahman still claimed, 
in virtue of his birth, a class-monopoly in that seeking and 
that wording, whether in conduct he lived or did not live 
worthily ; on the other hand, it was dawning on an ever 
greater number, that neither caste and privilege, nor sacrifice 
and invocation were the way leading to warding by the 
unseen. A new standard of values was rising. The life of 
the man it was that made him, or made him not, very brah- 
man, very “worthy (arahan).” MS 

And with this new conception of the way to the unseen 
welfare, the wording of man's outlook thereon had changed, 
The old words ceased to have weight. To know the Vedas 
no longer impressed. Sacrifice seemed much ado about some- 
thing grown unworthy, rites that worried men-and tortured 
beasts, or offered the unfit to the unneeding :— 

“For Brahma feedeth not on food like that |" 

And fire-tending and bathing had become empty symbols. 

. "But sila :—here lay the very rock-bed of the true Brahma- 
life ; karman :—here was the arena of man’s victory or 
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defeat ; mürga :—here was no mere day's journey from village 
to town. It was The Way. Samsara too was way—a word — 
unknown to the older mantras—it Was the way all men must 

o; but Marga was the way man might will, or not will to go, 
the way of the worlds to. worlds end. No longer was.life 
a mere rolling on ‘twixt births and dying ; it. was a way, 
means, of advance past what man was to what he might . 
‘become, marked by milestones of will-explosions in resolve 
and aspiration. It was a great tramping, forth-faring host 
of living creatures, of many worlds, no matter what their. 
birth, breed, station, all bent on progress in the way to way's 
end. New words too grew up for way’s end. Svarga, of . 
happiness too earthlike and transient, gave way to Nirvana, ` 
And moksa, wording a new feeling for liberty, unknown 
when, for the imigrant Aryan, only solidarity had been 
possible, now pointed, with Nirvana, to an utter “Well,” but 
conceived negatively as riddance, . 
.' The quickened will -thus working and wording prevailed 
till the Cults of -the Way were forces to be reckoned with 
by. rulers. Asoka, frightful fratricide at the start, was a 
` notable opportunist. He marked the strength of'the Jain 
' and Buddhist ethical reforms, and fathered both them. and - 
brahmans very cleverly, establishing in peace and worthiness | 
his blood-based sovereignty 

Here there is much I would say on what befell this new 
will and new wording in the warders of it as the years rolled 
on. But let.it wait for another occasion. To-day it is with 
the very great significance in our having words or not having 
words that I end my say 
~ To-day we are earnestly looking back over our shoulder 
at these old-world, and other. much older-world, leavings 
This has its uses.! 

It is still my conviction that inquiries into the bises— - 


I Buddhism (Home University Library), p. 248. 
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also into the growth—of ancient thought may become a 
living foree in present evolution, even as the explorer, carving 
a way to the forward view, turns to adjust his bearings by 
some rearward range of. hills with kindred trend. But we 
tend to overlook how heavy a tax it is levying on our will's 
creative energy in seeking and in wording the new. Because 
of ‘its absorbing just those .wills who are not attracted by 
research in-the world of matter, but who are attracted by 
research into the world of the man himself, his becoming and 
his accomplishment, the residue of the will-force left to look 
at this latter world, and not to look backward, but straight 
ahead is sadly to seek. 

And because there is so little will-work being done not 
in what man has been, but in what he. has come to be and 
may become, we have no new or quickened wording on it, 

In those old-world leavings we shall win no new treasures 
 inthe fields where wo dig. At the worst we:only come upon 
wardrobes of cast-off clothes, cupboards of.bones. Ab the 
best we come upon some old world-wording that once was 
new, Jf now it has a new message for us, it is because we 
have been slothful and dull not to have worked it out for 
ourselves, We learn old things we did not know, and that 
is well so far as it goes, But by this very poring over the 
old, our life and outlook are moulded by the limitations of 
the old. We live and think in worlds where the king, 
conqueror and little god,—is enthroned, victims at his 
feet, offerings before him; in worlds with an under-world 
of prisoner and slave, courtier and woman; in worlds 
- where welfare is of the body, of the dominant class, 
where growth, success, progress is of material things, 
rather than of character, or of world-amity; in worlds 
where the earth is mainly unknown, and the outlook 
over it very ignorant; in worlds where worth is rated by 
power, by ruthlessness, by victory in war, not by increase 
in the welfare of man as man. And all of it, save some 
immortal. world-words, which we either have taken or should 
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have taken up into our lives, all is dead of a dead world, 
The living men, the living women, whose were these husks 
. 80 long ago, what of them.? We are deaf, as we dig, to that 
old world-word which is ever quick :—why seek ye the 
living among the dead—the live men among the dead things ? 
Of them we say, our eyes full of dead things, they are just 
“the dead;" Of some thousands mostly nameless, we say 
“Their name liveth for ever more :—"so we echo the word of 
a mainly dead writing, wording it in a wrong way because 
we pore over dead old things 

Those of us who would work and word in the field of man 
as user of body, are as heirs for whom a kingdom waits, 
while we are searching to make good our claim to it, Let us 
enter upon our kingdom. The men of old entered upon theirs, 
They spent little time recreating their past when they did so. 
' They worded their present, when they were really world- 
-worders, They worded truly, for their present, that was. . 
they. But their present, that is not we. We are changed. 
Not only is our. world new ; the man, the woman, the soul 
that we are, is not persistently old. Hence is the wording 
we have to give no more the same. We can be the vivid, 
the true worders only of that which we now are, We can 
word what the past did not know, did not want to know, 
was nob ready to know. Even the child of Asia, even the | 
Indian words new ideals, words his old world-words as he. 
never used to. Into the bottles of ancient wisdom .we pour 
our newer wording of our newer out-growths, the while we 
say, Let the ancient teaching be our guide} Nay, all the 
guidance it can give us, as old wisdom, is that we can by 
it measure how far we have come, Herein it may give us 
a wording we should else be slower to come by. For ib will 
‘show us the names we need by the measure of words which 
the old world had not, and was nob aware that it needed, 

Our ehief creative energy to-day is willing work in the 
` world of matter. There, working to come to know, we ‘find 
new wording ;—names of elemental substances not known 
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before; names of elemental forces not dreamt of before’: 
‘ion, proton, electron ; name of new ways and means for man’s 
rushing to.meet and word his fellows, conquering space. Here 
has creative energy been at work, finding and naming like 
a very Adam. But we do not see corresponding energy at 
work in that world of willers who seek to know the new, the 
unknown, the possibly knowable about not matter but man, 
about not men’s bodies but about the man who uses body, 
about not the mind or will, but about man as wielding it. 
Such wills are either burying themselves in the past, seek- 


ing the living among the dead, or they are following too `` 


servilely, as to mind, the way of research in matter, seeking 
man in his animal body, his “herd” mind, or explaining him 
by repressed and stunted growth of will. 

Nor are such wills preparing our sons to be more fruitful 
workers in the field of the man and of the world-way of him 
and of what he may become. Bight to twelve precious years — 
are too often filled with what we frankly call “dead” languages. ' 
This means firstly, that their young outlook is narrowed 
(we deem complacently it is.widened) by the leavings aud 
the wordings of an outgrown past; secondly, that they go 
forth among their fellow-men, not equipped as once were 
'Jearned men, with a common tongue containing such written 
wisdom as we once had, bub crippled and. dumb for want of 
means of access, When they travel or write, they are still 
seltislanded, self-frontiered by the one and only live tongue 
they can speak. They are as deaf-mutes. The intermediary 
they most need is not the priest, but the interpreter. They 
cannot feel the pulse that throbs in the native tongue of 
other fellow men ; they cannot discuss together the common 
good, the outlook before man; they cannot be forwarding 
the international training in world-peace, world-citizenship, 
world-warding. l i 

So dowe hinder ourselves where we might be moving 
on together. .So do we make a little world where we might 
be in a greater one. So do we harness our vision to a corner, 
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in time and space, of our world, when ours, as man, is the 
. way of all the worlds, of earth and the rest. We are brave 
workers, but we tie our arms. We are swift to’ find words 
where wil works, but we gag ourselves. When we have so 
worked that we can name, our wil as from a spring-board 
bounds forward to find the new name, the *more-word", Now 
are we wordy, not worded... Our books are largely cud- 
chewers, We do not know what more-wording may not 
come, once our wills are set to find new pasture, new worlds 
to conquer, once we fare forth to word the new and not only 
and not so very much the old. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davis 
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(5) The Kuga-dvipa was bounded by the Sea of Sura 
(wine) which isthe Sanskritised form of the.Sea of Sarain as 
the Caspian Sea was called.* The Sea of Sarain is perhaps... 
a corruption of the Sea of Shirwan by which name the 
Caspian .Sea was known ; or perhaps the Sea of Sura is a 
corruption of the Sea of the Surabhis or Khorasmii, as they 
lived in Kharism close to the Caspian Sea? : at least the 
northern portion of the Caspian Sea. was called the Sea 
of Sura It should be stated here that both Surabhi and 
Sura (wine) rose from the Ksira Sagara when it was churned 
by the gods and Asuras. It is not likely that “Sarain’ 
could have been derived from Sari, the capital of Mezanderan, 
a very important trading town, which, however, is about nine. 
hours’ journey’ from the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, - 


I Sir Henry Yule's Marco-polo, vol. ii, p. 494. — 
2 24288, Udyoga, ch. 309. 3 Vigne P., pt. I, ch. 9. 
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In the Var&ha Purana! Kuéga-dvipa is said to be bounded by 
the Sea of Ksira, which, as.stated before, is the Sanskritised 
form of Shirwan, : that is the Caspian Sea, Kusa-dvipa 
derived its name perhaps from the Kushans, a very powerful 
tribe of the Huns, who were also called the Great Yue-chis 
or Haitalite Huns,? and who lived between the Jaxartes 
and the Chu rivers, Their country was called Kushan* 
which was included in this dvipa or division, A section 
of this tribe called the Little Yue-chi occupied Kabul, 
and the famous Kaniska of Gandh&ra belonged to this dynasty. 
It is however more probable that Kuga-dvipa derived its 
name from -the mountain called Caucasus which is another 
form, or corruption of Koh Kus or the “Mountain of Kosh” 
or Kusegaya mountain of the Puranas, included in this dvipa 
(division) The word Kwéo-dvipa still subsists in the name 
of Circassia (Cir-kosh-ia) and Caucasia (Koh-kas-ia). Kusa- 
dvipa appears to have been the original home of the Daityas 
and Dànavas. (6) Kraufiea-dvipa was bounded by the Dadhi 
Sagara (Sea of Curd)® or the Sea of Aral which was most 
probably called the Sea of .Dahae from a famous Scythic 
tribe which lived on the Upper Jaxartes and evidently on the 
shore of this. lake, The whole of Central Asia was called 
after their name. “the country of the Dahis”? The Sea of 
Aral was also called Daria-i-Kharism, and itis stated that 
` the Caspian Sea has communication with the Sea of Aral or 
. in other words, the Sea of the Inspissated Milk communicates 
with the Sea of Curdled Milk,? The word ‘Ara? in Turkish 


I Varaha P., ch. 87 : 
2 Dr.Modi's Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS., vol, xxiv, 
568 

3 Vincent Smith's Early History of India, ch. x, p. 238. 
4 JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 569. ह 


5 VariheP. ch. 88 6 JBBRAS vol, xxiv, p. 548 
7 Farvardin Yast (xiii) in SBE, vol. xxiii ; /BBRAS., vol. xxiv, 
p. 548 


8 Vambery’s History.of Bokhara, p..9 note. 
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means ‘betweéen,, that is, between the Jaxartes and the Oxus,! 
It is therefore a descriptive name. The Krauiica-dvipa most 
probably derived its name from Kuchar, Koutcha, or Kucha 
which in ancient time constituted one of the four territories of 
Eastern Turkestan and an important Buddhist settlement, 
It was situated on the great caravan route between the East . 
and the West.?. (7) Plaksa-dvipa is also called Sveta-dvipa? 
‘and Gomeda-dvipa.* This Dvipa is called Sveta, because the 
river Svetà, now called the Swat, flowed through it and 
it comprised the Swat valley known in ancient times by 
the name of Udyana. The inhabitants of this Dvipa were 
worshippers of Visnu,® of course, in his form of Buddha. 
It is called Plakga-dvipa as it derived that name from a 
Plaksa tree, now called Pilu tree (Salvadora Persica). It 
is recorded by Sung-yun that Buddha,when he visited Udyana, 
planted: there a Dantakagtha (tooth-stick) which grew into a 
‘lofty tree. ‘The Tartars called it Polu tree. It is called 
Gomeda-dvipa from the Gomeda mountain, as the Altai 
Range was called evidently from the Gobi desert, of which 
it formed the northern boundary, and a chain of this mountain 
traverses the desert on its western side. It was bounded on one 
side by the Lavana Sagara or the Indian Ocean’ and on 
another side by Svadu-jala (sweet-water), which is perhaps 
the Sanskritised form of Toha-dun, a river of Mongolia, 
Tehi being a Turkish word for river. It also appears from the 
Bhaeavata? that the river Angirà is evidently the river 
Angora which falls into the Lake, Baikal in Siberia Sveta- 


I Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii, p; 765. 

2 Bower Manuscript, Introduction, p. I; Vincent Smith's Early 
History of India, p. 789. M 

3 Mi, Bhisma, ch. I2. i 4 Varaha P., ch. 89. 

5 Karma P. ch. 49 

6 Travels of Sung-Yun in Beal's Records of the Western Countries, 
Introduction, p. xcvi 

7 Brahmanda P., ch. 52. 8 Kurmna P. ch. 50, 

9. BAagavata, V, ch. 20. 
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'dvipa contained a varga (country) called Uttara (north) 
Kuru-dvipa, the corruption of which is "Kor-ia, which was 
situated on the south of the Northern Ocean.! There can 
be no doubt. therefore that Plaksa-dvipa comprised all the 
countries to the north of India, including China, Mongolia 
and a part of Siberia, Some of the Pur&nas confound Plaksa 
with Puskara-dvipa, The seven principal divisions called 
*Mahà-dvipa" in the Agni Purana comprise sub-“dvipas” 
or “Dias,” which meant countries, as may be traced in Assur: 
ia (Ashur-dia), Armen-ia (Ramaga-? or Ramantyaka-dvipa), 
Sarma-tia (Sarma or Saramii-tia or dia; the country -of 
Sarama), Kor-ia (Kuru-dvipa), Med-ia (Madra or Mad-dia), 
eic, where “ia” stands for “dia.” Asia is a corruption of aspa 
(or aswa) and dvipa (dia or ia); it means the region of 
horses, i.e, the home of the Turanian race, Zur implying 
the fleetness of a horse; Similarly Arab-ia means the country 
of the Arabs, Mongolia the country of the Mongols, In-short 
" dvipa or its corruption “dia” or “ia? when applied to a 
*Mah&-dvipa" meant a “division,” when applied to a sub- 
"dvipa" in any Mahà-dvipa, it meant a “country.” 

It will be remarked that of the seven divisions into 
R which Asia was divided, the Jambu-dvipa (India) - 
Se . was inhabited by the Indo-Aryans. The Saka- 
are Tura- dvipa, of which the northern boundaries were 
nian Words the Caspian Sea and the river Iksu or the 


. absorbed in 


he Sans- Oxus, was inhabited by the Iranians and the 
. ed Turanians, that is those Turanians who had come 
oe ? 


under the influence of Indian civilisation, and 
. heneé the Oxus was considered to be the “old boundary 
line between Iran and Turan."3 Salmala-dvipa was inhabited 
by people who belonged to the Semitic race, while the 


t Brahminda P., ch. 44, vs. 37, 38 ; ch. 48, v. I2. ° 
' 2. Bhigavata, V, ch. 20, where Ramanaka is mentioned as a varga 
(country) in ‘Salinala-dvipa. 
3 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. Xt. 
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remaining four divisions were- exclusively occupied by nations 
who belonged to the Turanian stock. Excepting the name: of 
Lavana-(salt) Sagara which surrounded Jambu-dvipa, with 
the state of which the ancient Hindus were fully acquainted, 
_ the names. of the other six Sagaras were borrowed from 
the Turanian language and absorbed in Sanskrit and trans- 
formed into words which closely resembled the original 
: words in sound, but were quite different in meaning, as 
Shirwan was changed into Ksira (milk), Sarain into Sura 
(wine), Erythras into Ghrta (clarified butter), Dahi into 
Dadh (curd), Oxus (Aksu) into Iksu (sugarcane juice), and 
` Teha-dun into Svadu-jala (sweet-water) The ancient Hindus 
cannot possibly have believed in such absurdities. as oceans. 
of Milk, Curd, Sugar, Cane-juice, ete, We must give them - 
credit: for possessing at least some amount of common sense. : 
The names were records of old nomenclature ; they under- 
went changes by lapse of time, and then ridiculous inter- 
 pretations were put on them during the dark age of the 
Kali-yuga, showing symptoms that generally precede the 
downfall of a nation. l l 
Ib will be observed that notwithstanding ‘the changes 
that have been brought about by the lapse of time in the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and the 


Identity of - names of the inhabitants, both in Sanskrit and 


‘Rasatala T f : 
and Scy- uranian, of Ras&tala and Scythia, the resem- 
thia. blance in the corresponding names in the two 


languages is. yet remarkably striking, and the 
names are so considerable that their resemblance cannot 
be considered as merely accidental. It would not be reason- 
able to deny the identity of the two countries, especially 
when the inference based upon the resemblance of names is 
corroborated by various other facts and circumstances 
Further researches will clear up many obscurities which still 
hang round several facts connected with the subject, and 
it is hoped that some of the hymns at least of the Rg-Veda 
which have been interpreted by Süyana and other commenta- 
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tors as figurative descriptions of Nature when her elements 
are at tumultuous war or in serene repose, may ‘be found 
possible to explain by the light of traditions of other nations 
who lived near the original home of the Aryans, as expressions 
of feelings of the human heart based upon facts and 
incidents of real life. According to Professor Weber the 
major portion of the Rg-Veda Samhità was composed before 
' the Aryan migration to India.! 
. It appears from the ancient Hindu works that even ab a 
very remote period the Scythic or Hunnic tribes extended 
their inroads to India in search of food and 
Turanian or fodder. They were a nomadic race, and did not 
i Ba e till or cultivate land, but lived only upon milk 
India. and fishes, and the roots of some trees and the 
half-cooked flesh of animals.. At the time of the 
Ramayana, as stated before, we find the Massagete or “the 
Great Gate", as symbolised in Jatayu, occupying Dandaka- 
ranya, and nearly the whole of the Deccan was interspersed 
with Rakgasa settlements. - They wére Turanians, and it is 
very probable that the. language introduced by these races 
formed the basis of the $«Tamulie: or the language of the 
Deccan”, one of the four classes into which Professor Max 
Müller has divided the Southern Turanian family of language.? 
. The Ramayana also mentions a colony of Yaksas in the 
: Himalaya and a tribe of Daityas under Madhu in Madhuvana 
or Mathura,’ and it likewise speaks. of -Gandharva-dega, the 
Gadara of the Behistun inscription, where a tribe of Scythic . 
Gandarians must have established itself long before the Rama- 
yana was composed.* The Haihaya tribe lived on the bank 
of the Narmada at the time of the Ramayana.’ They evi- 


Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. €3. 
Science of Language, vol. I, p. 334. 
Ramiyana, Uttara, chs, 3I, 74. 
Jbid, Uttara, ch, 323. 

` bid, Uttara, ch, 36. °. (^ 
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dently belonged to the Hunnic tribe of Hui-he,! the ancestors 
of the Usbeks who had originally settled near Khotan, Kash- 
gar, end other places, Ab the time of the Mahabharata 
almogt the whole of the Punjab, called Aratta, was occupied 
by Seythie tribes, especially by the Bahikas.? The Bahikas 
lived in the country of Madra, and therefore they: were also 
- called Madras. In short, according to Panini and Patafijali 
Bahika was another name for the. Panjab. It appears that 
Bahika is an abbreviation of Balhika of the Ramayana,* and 
Balbika is the Sanskritised form of Balkh, the capital of 
Baetriana.5 Itis therefore clear that Soythie tribes from ` 
Bactriana occupied the Punjab at a very remote period 
It appears also that the Suparna or Garuda tribe lived in 
Guzerat. From the story of Ulapi it appears that a Hunnie 
tribe lived at Gangadv&ra or Hardwar.6 ‘There were Raksasa 
settlements also between Vàrap&vata aud Ekacakra,’ that is ` 
between Mirat and Itawah; and also in Magadha,® These 
tribes belonged to the Turanian race, There can be no doubt 
that at the time of the Mahābhārata many Hunnic tribes 
inhabited various parts of India,® and the snake-sacrifice of 
Janmejaya means only a compalgn of extermination of the 
‘Nagas or Huns to avenge the treacherous assasination of his 
father Parikgit by a Naga of the Tochari tribe. It is stated 
that the first tribe whom Alexander met after leaving the 
greab confluence at Uchh in Sindh, when’ he invadded India 
in the 4th century B. C., was the Sogdoi, whom Saint-Martin 
considers to be the same as Sogdians,!? that is the people of 


For the name, see Prof. Max Müller's Science of Language. 
‘Mbh.,. Karna P., chs. 44. 45. l 

Indian Antiquary, vol. l. p. 22. . 

Rimiyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 58. 

Brhat-samhita, ch. 78 ; /ASB., (838, p. 630. 

Mobh.,, Adi, ch, 24, - 7 ibid, Adi, chs, I55, I60, 
Ibid., Sabha, ch. I6. l 

‘See Fausböll’s Indian Mythology, p. 29. 

McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 354. 
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Sogdiana or Sogdoi, the Chagzai of the Mahomedan historians, 
who must have invaded Sindh and settled there at least at the 
time of the Mahabharata,! which classifies the people of Sindh 
with the Madrakas and other Scythic tribes in their manners 
and customs, and states that.they are Mlecchas and irre 
ligious and that they are natives of a sinful country. Sogdiana 
is the modern kingdom of Bokhara, and hence the Sogdoi of 
Sindh at the time of Alexander mus& have belonged to the 
Hunnic tribe called Ephthalites, and also Haetalites, who 
lived in the valey of the oxus and whose principal centres 
were Balkh, Bokhara and othor places.2 It is therefore. evi- 
dent that from the name of Ephthalite or Elapatra of the 
Mahabharata and Buddhist works, their principal town was 
called Patala (modern Hyderabad) and the whole of the 
Indus Delta was called Pataiene.* The Purinas also refer to 
the Scythian inhabitants on the banks of the Yamuna, Gumti 
and Nerbuda. The names of Negapatam, Uragapura (modern 
Uraiyur or Trichinopoly), etc. indicate Hunnic settlements 
in Southern India, To an unbiassed mind many of the argu- 
ments advanced by Dr. Spooner in favour of the identity of 
the Mauryas with the Mauravas appear to be reasonable,® 
Maurava was the name of the people of Merv (Marv), and 


ı Moh, Karna P. ch. 4i. 

2 Dr. Modi's Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, 
pp. 562, 567. 

3 McCrindle's Invaston of India by Alexander the Great, p. 356. 
Pátàla has also been identified with Tatta and Minnagar (Burnes’ 
Travels into Bokhara, voll, p. 27; Schoff’s Periplus}, Min or Ming 
being the name of a tribe of Usbeks. Min is also an Indian name 
for the Scythians (McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythrean Sea, p. I09 note). 

4 Strabo, bk. XV, ch, I, 33; McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. I83 note, 

5 Markandeya P., chs. 22, 23. | 

6 Dr. Spooner’s Zoroastrian Period of Indian History in JRAS., 
I9I5, pp. 406 f. 
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Merv is the ancient Margine or Marginia of Ptolemy,! and 
there is a close resemblance in sound between Maurya and 
Margine, and Merv according to some authorities was the 
“eradle of the Aryan race".? Magadha, according to Dr. 
Spooner, was peopled by the Magas or Magians of Soythia,® 
According to the Puranas, Magas, the Magi of Strabo, 
were the priest class, and the Magadhas formed the. warrior 
class of S&kadvipa.* The statement of Dr. Spooner appears 
to be confirmed by the Mahabharata’ which says that 
Prthu assigned Magadha to the Magadhas for their resi- 
dence, though the word “Magadhas” there mean *panegyrists" ' 
_ which is the later application of the term, but it ehould be 
observed that the priest of Prthu was Sukracirya, who was 
the Daitya-guru.  Jar&sandha, king of Magadha, was an 
Asura? The story of uniting. the two parts of his body by a 
Raksasi named Jar& at his birth is a figurative way of saying 
that he was born.of a Hindu father by a Hunnic mother, Dr. 
Spooner has rightly come to the ‘conclusion that the Sakya 
tribe of Kapilavastu, to which Buddha belonged, originally 
came from Sakadvips, as the custom of marrying. one’s own 
sister, as the ancestors of the Sakyas used to do, was prevalent 
among the Scythian and other non-Aryan races, especially 
` those who followed the Zoroastrian religion." Vistasps, king 
of Bactria, married his sister Hutos, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians married their own sisters.® The: word Satya has əvi- 
dently been derived from the word Saka. Manu? mentions 
some tribes as Vratya Kegatriyas for the ruling class called 


Bretschneider's Medieval India, vol, ii, p. 03. 
JRAS., 7973, p. 407. 3 lbid, pp. 422-27. 
Kirma P., Pürva, ch. 49 ; Straée, bk. xv, ch, iii, I3-I5. 
Mbh., Santi, ch. 59. ; 
Thid., ch. 340. 7 JRÁS. I9I5; pp. 438-40. 
Maspero's Dawn of Civilisation, pp. 50, $I, 
Manusamhita, x, 20, 22 :— . 
J hallo mallaé ca rajanyad vratyan nicchivir eva ca, 
naka ca Rarapai caiva khaso drüvida eva ca. 
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“Rajanya” who were without the Samskara or sacrament of 
the sacerdotal thread, which signifies that they were foreign 
non-aryan “warriors” admitted into Hindu community, that is, 
they were invested with the sacred thread after the expiry of 
the prescribed period of initiation, and he mentions among 
them Jhalla, Malla, Nata, Karana, Khasa, Dravida and 
others. The Jhallas were the Jhala clan of the Rajputs who 
from their original settlement in Sindh migrated into Kathiawar 
(Surüstra). They gave their name to the division called 
Jhalawar. The Mallas were evidently the Mallas of KusI- 
nagara where Buddha died, and the Natas were the Nata 
(or Nàya) clan of the Ksatriyas of Kundagáma, a suburb of 
of Vuisali, from which Mahavira, the founder of Jaina religion, 
hailed.! According to Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyübhüsana 
the Karanas were a Scythic tribe of Central Asia and were 
probably the inhabitants of Khaurana of Ptolemy.? The 
‘word Karana and Kugina, Kwei-shwang of the Chinese 
travellers, are according to Beal, only different forms of the 
same word. The Yue-chi king Kaniska was a Kusana, 
and -his inscribed coins bear the legend of “Kanyski Korano”. 
The Yue-chis were a tribe of the Turks. The Karanas 
form a well-known Hindu caste and live in various parts of 
India; they have now become thoroughly Hinduised. The 
Karanas therefore were originally inhabitants of “Skythia” 
and were Sakas, According to Professor Monier Williams, 
the Khases or Khasias are the representatives of “wild Tartar 
tribes” who marry their brothers’ widows ; they were per- 
haps the Cossei of Strabo, The Dravidas or Dravidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows that they 


3 Dr.Hoernle’s Uvasagadasao, p. 4. 

2 JASB., i902, pp. 769, I63—S. C. Vidyabhüsana's Vriiya and 
Sankara Theories of Caste. 

3 Beal's Records of Western Countries, vol. I, p. 56 note 37. 
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were Turanians.! Prof. Monier Williams calls the Dravidas 
“out-caste Ksatriyas" by which he means “Vratya Ksatri- 
yas”? The peculiar eustom,by which property of the Dravi- 
dian races, as the Nairs, etc., of Malabar, Travancore, Cochin 
and other parts of Southern India, devolves upon the sisters’ 
sons, if it be not the survival of their ancestral custom of 
marrying sisters at a remote period, indicates that the type 
of polyandry that prevails among the Nairs and others, is 
somewhat similar to that which prevailed among the early 
Semites. Ragozin also thinks that the  Dravidians were 
Nagas, not because they were Huns, but because the Serpent 
(Naga) was their symbol of the Earth.* The story of 
Para$ur&ma shows that the real Ksatriyas of India were 
nearly extincb at the time of the Ramayana by their 
constant wars with the foreign invaders and that the con- 
querers were afterwards admitted into the Hindu community 
as Vratya (or spurious) Ksatriyas in the place of those whose 
countries they occupied. During the Vedic period the Vratyas 
were considered as nomads which indicates that they were 
Scythians; other non-Aryan immigrants also settled in India. 
The Vratyas were not Mulattos, as the word has been 
interpreted.® On account of these Hunnic settlements we have 
got counterparts of some cities and countries of Central Asia 
in India, e.g, for Bokhara we have Puskara in Rajputana, 
for Balkh Balhika or Bahika, for Media Madra, The long 
residence of the Seythic tribes in India brought them into 
close contact with the Aryans. Hence we find intermarriages 


. I Prof. Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, p. 3I2 note, Intro. 
p. xxx, note 2; Sukraniti, iv, 5,98; Mr. E. J. Rapson's Ancient 
India, p. 29. i 

2 Indian Wisdom, p. 236, note 2. 

3 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol, viii, p. 467. 
4 Ragozin's Vedic India, p. 308. 

5 - Vedic Index, vol Y, p. 342. 

6 JASB., 874, p. 254. 
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taking place between these two different races at the time 
of the Mahabharata, Yayati married Sarmistha, daughter 
of the  Daitya  Vrsaparvan, and Devayéni, 
daughter of Sukracarya who was the priest of 
the Daityas and grandson of Hiranyakasipu by 
his daughter Kavya, Pandu married Madri, sister of 
Salya, king of Madra, who belonged to the Scythic tribe 
of Balhika or Balkh, Bhima married a Réakgasi, and 
by her he had a son named Ghatotkaca?; and Arjuna 
married Ulapi, daughter of a Naga’, Kamsa, king of 
Mathura of the Bhoja dynasty, married  Jar&sandha's 
daughters,’ and Krgna’s grandson Aniruddha married Usa, 
daughter of Asura Bana. That such marriages have taken 
place between the princes and princesses of India with 
those of the Huns is a matter of history. -A Satavihana 
prince named Gautamiputra Saiakarni, who was a Hindu, was 
married to a daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman, who 
was Sake ; Yasahkarna, king of Cedi, was married to a Huna 
princess Ahalladevi®. Such marriages and intercourse with 
. Hunnie tribes must have influenced Hindu civilisation and 
produced very great changes in the manners and customs of 
the ancient Hindus. Many of the customs were modified, 
and many new customs and practices, borrowed from the 
Turanian races, came into existence. tis very probable that 
Raksasa and Gandharva forms of marriage were adopted by 
the ancient Hindus, as the terms indicate, from the Scythic 
races ; and the description of a Gretna Green marriage of 
the ‘Turks, where the bridegroom was unable to pay the 
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dower fixed by the parents of the bride, closely tallies with 
that of the Raksasa form of marriage. Among the Tartars 
of Mongolia, though the match is arranged by the parents 
of the bride, and her “price” is settled by them, yet they 
make a show of fight and offer resistance to the bridegroom 
when he comes to their house to take away the girl betrothed 
to him to perform the ceremony at his own house?, The 
Gandharva form of marriage is performed simply by exchange 
of garlands without any nuptial rite. It wasa sort of Mor- 
ganatic marriage, bub the son was entitled to inherit the 
father’s rank and property, 

Centuries passed away from the time when the Aryans first 
migrated to India to the time of the composition of the. 
Puranas. By that time the real significations of the terms 

Nagas and Raséitala were quite forgotton. Nagas 
Association became merely serpents and not Huns; and as 
of Nagas live i 
with the serpents live in holes and consequently below the 
serpents.. earth, Rasatala where the Huns lived, that is the 

valley of the Jaxartes, came necessarily to mean 
the region below the earth or the Under-world ; and as a logi- 
eal sequence, when one desires to go to Ras&tala, one must go 
to ib through a hole as a serpent does, It was for this reason 
that the Ramayana relates that Ravana in his expedition to . 
Rasatala entered ib through a hole near Mount Meru, and 
that Sagara’s sons entered ib through a hole made by them 
at the mouth of the Ganges. Any hole anywhere on the 
surface of the earth was good for the purpose of entering 
Rasátala, The prince Kuvalayasva entered Patala in pursuit 
of a daitya through a hole. There was a tradition that these 
Nagas lived near the banks of rivers; of course, the rivers 


I Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii, pp. 37, 48 ; Bhigavaia, 
x, ch. 54. l 
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were the Oxus and the Jaxartes ;—this evidently led to the 
idea that. Rasātala could also be entered through the beds 
of rivers, It is therefore that we find Akriirs entering the 
Naga country or Rasátala through the Yamuna, Kuvalay&éva 
through the Gomati and Cyavana through the Narmada,* 
According to the Buddhist writers also the Nagas lived not 
only below the earth, but also in lakes and rivers, The 
association of the Huns or Nagas, as they were called, with 
serpents, resulted not only in changing the meaning of Rasi- 
tala from the valley of the Jaxartes to the Under-world 
where access was only possible from the surface: of the earth 
‘through holes and crevices, but also in the division of the 
region into seven spheres, one ahove the other, so that the 
inhabitants thereof consisting of birds, beasts, reptiles and 
demons, who were inimical to one another, could live in peace 
and safety. By a further stretch of imagination, it was cone 
ceived that the rays of the Sun never penetrated into Rasā- 
tala which was below the earth, but.that the. whole region 
was illuminated by the brilliant flashes of light emitted by 
the gems which adorned the heads of the serpents, 
The real meaning of Ras&tala, the situation. of the region, 
and the character of its. people were forgotten in time. The 
seven Lokas or the worlds above the earth wera 
Pi subsequently invented, analogous. to the seven 
Patila spheres of Ras&tala called “Sapta Patala” which 
were below: the earth. This circumstance alone 
has. served a good deal to put off investigation from the 
right track, leaving an impression behind that avery“ 
thing the ancient Hindus asserted which was nob con- 
cerned with India . was fictitious, especially when 
anything was limited to the mystic number “seven,” which 


I Devt-Bhigavata, iv, ch. 7 
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eame to be regarded as the hallmark of pure imagination. 
It was, however, Ritter only who thought that Patala was 
a country in the west and not a figment ef the imagination, 
though he did not assign to it any definite place, He says, 
“Patala is the designation bestowed by the Br&hmanas on 
all provinces in the west towards sunset,- in antithesis to 
Prasiaka (the eastern realm) in the Ganges-land : for Patàla 
is the mythological name in Sanskrit of the Under-world, and 
consequently of ths land of the west”? With regard to 
the inhabitants of Patala as Danayas, Daityas and Raksasas, 
Mr, Pargiter says that the older Paur&nic accounts treat 
them as men, whereas the later Brahminical accounts as 
demons.’ 

We have endeavoured to reclaim a lost and forgotten 
country, buried in the debris of time in the shape of 
traditions, legends, fables and superstitions, Some of the 
bes European scholars, who consider. that some of the narra- 
tives in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
which embody many of the earlier traditions, as for instance, 
those regarding the seven Dvipas, the seven Sagaras, Rasa- 
tala, called also the “seven Patalas,” etc., are “wild ideas and 
absurd. figments,” But they are not to blame, The old 
Puranas mentioned by Manu and others, which contained 
the accounts of the traditions, no longer exist. The: 
Puranas, which are now extant and which have been 
adopted by Br&hmanas as their religious authority, 
are later compilations; they were composed and redact- 
ed when. the traditions about the earliest occurrences had 
become distorted by lapse of time, This led their 


Quoted in McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian, p. 783 note. 

2 Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 3$, 
290. . 

3 Manu-Samhiti, iii, 5, 232; Chandogya Upanisad,. vii, I, 4; 
Professor Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, pp..492, 493. 
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authors to interpret them in their own way and embellish 
them according to their own imaginary notions. Mr, Pargiter 
rightly observes with regard to ancient Indian historical 
tradition : “It is nob to be put aside as wholly unworthy 
of attention, nor is it to be summarily explained by prima 
facie comments,” especially as our knowledge of the most 
ancient times in India rests mainly on tradition] We must 
avoid scepticism regarding the historical basis upon which 
the tradition is based, and at the same time we should avoid 
euhemerism, as it may lead to error. Independent evidence, 
if any, certainly does much to strengthen and confirm our 
conclusions. Besides traditions, which in many other cases 
have now-a-days been treated with greater respect by science 
itself, and which on many occasions serve as a clue and 
guide to real facts which lie ab their basis,—the facts and 
circumstances adduced as evidence, together with a compari- 
son of the physical features of the country and the condition 
of the people of Ras&tala as described in ancient Hindu works 
with those of Turkestan or Tartary (both these names 
being synonymous with each other),? as recorded in the 
Avesta and in the works of travellers, go a great way to 
establish the identity of Rasátala with Central Asia. There 
is: a strong resemblance in the names of towns, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains of Ras&tala with those of Turkestan, and 
these resomblances could not have been the result of acci- 
dental coincidence, as for instance, we recognise Bhogavati 
in Bakhdhi, A$ma in Aksu, Bali-àlaya in Balkh, Manimayi 
in Maymeni, Bibhavari in Bàveru or Babylon, Rimaniyaka in 
Armenia, Alamba in Albany, Iksu in Oxus, Ras& in Araxes, 
Varuna in Vehrkàüna, Meru in Meros. There is a “golden 
river” in Rasátala (the Hataki) and a “golden river" also 
in Central Asia (the Zarafshan), The names of the seven 


I Mr. Pargiter's Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 73, 74 
2 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. Il, pp. 274, 22I ; cf. pp. 287, 
295, 297 ; vol. HI, pp. I25, 270 ; /BBRAS., vol. XXIV, p. 545. 
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“spheres” or provinces of Rasatala correspond with the names 
of the Huns, or rather of the various sections of the Huns, 
who dwelt in Scythia, All these and other circumstances 
mentioned before could not have been the result of mere 
chance. Of course, traditions, facts and circumstances taken 
singly are not strong enough for the purpose, each of them 
being a link in the long chain of circumstantial evidence, but 
the cumulative effect of all of them considered together makes 
oub a strong case in favour of that’ identity. Yeb there 
remains much that should be cleared up, as time has distorted 
and transformed the names of places and people .oub of 
recognition, and dimmed the memory of ancient events as 
recorded in the traditions which have become susceptible 
of different interpretations from different points of view. 
Stripped of its grotesque verbiage, the story of Rasétala, 
as given in the Puranas, is founded upon traditional 
chronicles which again are based on a substratum of facts, 
Future researches will no doubt throw much light upon many 
things that remain obscure and explain many facts which have 
become blended and associated with the remote past, especially 
those which are connected with the original abode of the 
Aryans, which, notwithstanding the attempts of eminent 
scholars to elucidate them, are yet involved in considerable 
obscurity, as their conclusions on this point do not agree ; 
‘but there can be no doubt that the places and peoples men- 
tioned in ancient Hindu works, when correctly - identified, 
will help a good deal in arriving at a right conclusion, Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Turks, the earliest peopled por- 
tions of the earth were Balkh and Surukhs near Khorasan,! 
and according to the Avesta the first country created was 
Airyana Vaejo? on the river Daitya, Merv, according to some 
authority, was the “cradle of the Aryan race."3 The Mabg- 


I Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p.206; vol. iii, p. 44; 
see also Marshman’s Brief Survey of History, p. to. 
2 SBE, vol, iv, pp. 4, 5. 3 JRAS, I9I5, p. 407. - 
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bhürata! also appears to place the first inhabited portion of 
the earth in Pütàla or Central Asia, as it says that the egg, 
from which the great fire is to issue for the destruction of 
the world, yeb remains there unhatehed, implying that the 
other egg which produced the creatures had been hatched 
there before. It has been conjectured? by some scientists 
that “Mongolia of to-day and the adjacent territory had 
in ages past been the centre of disposal of animal life to 
other parts of the’ sacrifice of the earth." According to 
' tradition? the original home of the Semites and other races 
was in Armenia Much light therefore will be thrown on 
this point and other doubtful questions when the Hindu 
works will be clearly understood by future researches. 


NUNDO LAL DEY 


t Mh. Udyoga, ch. 98. - 
2 See Mr. R. C. Andrews’ account of the Third Asiatic Expedi 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History in Asia (New 
. York), '923-24. . . ः 
3 Chambers’ Encyclopedia, vol. xxi, p. 643, s. v. Semites; 
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Pataijali 
as he reveals himself in the Mahabhasyc 
IV 


Scientific theories in the Mahabhasya 


It is often said that early India made little progress in 
scientific speculations and that no contribution worth mention- 
. ing was ever made by Indians to the knowledge of the scientific 
world, The peculiarity of both mind and habit specially fitted 
the Indian teachers for making wonderful progress in the 
domain of religion and philosophy to the utter disregard of the 
world around them, But it is not wholly correct to say. that 
they were totally indifferent to matters secular. The Indian 
teachers, though their mind was fully occupied by higher 
: thoughts relating to metaphysics and supreme end of life, and 
though more in touch with the internal than with the 
external world, were nob altogether unmindful of the 
- workings of nature. The sacred soil of India, which still 
abounds with hermitages and holy: shrines, has its 
characteristic peculiarities ; the children of the soil were pre- 
eminently religious in habits and naturally anxious to solve the 
subtle problems of life, While the western world boasts of her 
material progress and activities in different spheres of life, 
the east—the sacred land of seers and sages—takes pride in her 
religious zeal and spiritual advancement, the like of which is 
not to be found in the history of human thought. The sat- 
vada of the Vedas (i, e. the world coming. out of something 
that was really existent), the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, 
the genesis of the material world from the primordial substance 
(Prakrti), and the so-called wave-theory of the Naiyüyikas 
may be put forward as unmistakable evidence that the all- 
absorbing attention of the Indian teachers had also been 
directed towards the mysteries of the external world. 

Patafijali. has referred to certain scientific principles - 
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or laws of nature that are more or less based on such facts as 
are experienced in our daily life, These references are calcu- 
lated to show the true scientific insight and minute observa- 
tion on the part of the author. | 
() Patafijali has cited instances from both animate 
aud inanimatd world to show how affinity with regard to 
origin tends to bring things together : ! (i) So far as sentient 
beings are concerned, cows, for instance, while grazing in the 
field at day time, can easily recognise their own calves and 
lie down with them; (ii) ‘a clod of earth,” when thrown 
upwards by the force of hands does neither move circuitously 
nor proceed only upwards, but as a result of natural affinity 
comes to the earth of which it is a modification ;” (iii) “smoke 
(or clouds) that takes its origin from the atmospheric water 
does not move circuitously or pass downwards in the windless 
sky, but modification of water as it is, it comes to water on 
account of affinity” ; (iv) “flames that are modified forms of 
light (i.e. the Sun) or luminous ‘bodies burn highly in the 
windless sky and do not move circuitously nor descend down- 
-wards, but ultimately go to the luminous bodies owing to 
natural affinity”, Kaiyata® here observes that there is a vast 
mass of water accumulated in the distant atmosphere and all 
kinds of water are but modifications of it. He goes further to 
say that smoke is generated from the watery particles of fuel 
when they come in contact with fire. As regards the. flames 
of light, he holds that they (flames) are modifications of the 
Sun’s rays and consequently they lose their identity finally in 
the Sun (the ultimate and perennial source of light). The exis- 
tence of water in the atmosphere is explained by Nagesa* 


ri Vol I, p २23. 

2 Vol I, 9. 723~लोङ्गः चिप्तो बाइवेग wer * fear गच्छति नोध्वं मारोष्ति प्थिवीविकार: 
'प्थिवीमवागच्छत्यान्तयतः ॥ 

3 Tae qq समुद्रोऽस्तीति तदिकारः सर्वा आप इति काषादिस्यानामपामग्निसंयोगाद धूमं 
fram | i 

4 भतएव rers निशि निरावरणे शयानानां शेत्योपलम्भः i 
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with reference to a fact of common experience, viz, “in a 
summer-night one feels cold while sleeping in open air”. 

Now, these three instances, which are all intended to prove 
the invariable tendency of athing to be associated with its 
original and cognate elements, are based upon the laws of 
nature (“Like draws the like”), 

The ultimate end of science and philosophy is the same ; both 
have attempted to bring out the truth underlying the pheno- 
menal and essential aspects of nature. They complement 
each other in a striking manner. Thus, what formed the 
subject of our philosophical discourses in the foregoing pages 
are now also considered from the scientific point of view, 

(2) Patafijali maintains the whole to be composed of parts 
i, e. the whole is nothing but an aggregate of parts or a har- 
monious combination of parts,’ To the Naiyayikas, on the 
other hand, the whole ( अवयवी) is an entity distinct from the 
parts ( इव्यान्तरभूतोऽवयवी ), | 

(8) Patafijali has expressed his view that “everything 
possesses consciousness.” According to the strict interpreta- 
tion of this view, there is nothing like inert object, that is to 
say, things absolutely devoid of consciousness. This is exactly 
consistent with the highest teaching of the Vedanta, namely, 
“the whole world is a positive manifestation of Brahman” 
(sS efg am), The well-known researches of Sir J. C. Bose 
in the field of plant-—life have thrown some light upon the 
truth of the above statement 

(4) Pataiijali states that “A magnetic stone attracts iron 
( “अयस्कान्तमय: darf" —vol, II, p. 26) 

(5) Pataiijali describes how thirsty deer are often deceived 
in the sunshine by the sight of false currents of water.? 
Jt is usually found in summer that the rays of the Sun 
coming in contact with the heat of the earth look like the 
current of water, 


Lo अवयवात्मकः "SUC अभ्यन्तरो छि समुदाये भवयवः। तद्‌ यथा इचः प्रचलन्‌ सहावयरे 
प्रचलति i—vol. III, p. 3. 
2 aea अमां धाराः पश्यन्ति न घ ताः सन्ति i—vol. II, p. 796 
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(6) Pataüjali is scientifically accurate in his conception of 
sound, Consistently with the Naiyayikas, Patafijali takes 
sound as a quality of ether (i. e. generated by the 
ethereal vibrations) and comprehensible by auditory 
organs! ( योवीपलमि: and waga: a). Our auditory organs 
form a part of the sky, or, in other words, the part of 
the sky comprised by the orifice of the ear is called 
“auditory organ” ( “कर्यशप्कुल्यवच्छिन्त' नभ एव गोत्रम्‌” ) There is, 
. therefore, some generic relation between the sky and the 
organs of hearing. 

(7) Pataiijali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not 
perceptible by our naked eyes. There might be some bigger 
luminous bodies around which the Sun would be moving, 
just in the same way as the earth moves round it, 

(8) Patafijali has shown -some amount of physiological 
knowledge in his discrimination of grammatical genders. He 
first gives the popular conception of sex,® according to which 
beings having long hairs and mummary glands are called 
females ; those with hair on their face and breast are known 
as males ; and beings devoid of these features are regarded as 
neuter, Again, growth and productivity,* he holds, represent 
respectively the two essential characteristics of females and 
males, i.e., that which bears or forms the substratum of em- 
‘ bryo is called Stri, and the agent of production is called 
Puman. Kaiyata has made an important observation with 
regard to neuter gender. He explains® “awa” by स्थिति or 


tr Vol. I, p. 28, 
a. “यथादित्यस्य गतिः सती treenaa’—vol, IL, p. 797 and «“श्ादित्यगतिवन्नीपलभ्यते — 
vol. II, p. 724. 

3 सतनकैशवंती स्त्री खाल्ोमशः परुषः खतः। उभयोरन्तरं यञ्च तदभावे ATTRA ॥-- 

vol, II, p. 96. 
4 संस्यानप्रसवी लिङ्गमास्येयौ-अधिकरपासाधना लोकै स्तौ, कत्त साधनथ पुमानू-- 

vol, II, p. 7५8. 
5 भविर्भावतिरोभावान्तरालावस्था स्थिसिरुष्यते सा च नप ead न व्यवस्थाप्यते-- 

Kaiyata on.the Bhaaya, 
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retention of force which stands midway between growth and 
decay. We do not know, if we are allowed to use the 
scientific expression “Conservation of energy" as an exact 
synonym of “स्वि”, but it is almost incontestable that neutrality 
or a state of equilibrium on the parb of Prakrti or primordial 
matter represents the preservation of dormant force. 

(9) Pataüjali rightly observes that “a thing cannot exist 
at the same time in two different places,’ Devadatta, for 
instance, cannot simultaneously remain at Srughna and 
Mathura (न चैकमनेकाधिकरणस्थ' युगपत्‌। न छेको देवदत्तो युगपत्‌ aw भवति मधुरायां च 
vol. I, p. 244). l 

([0) Patañjali observes that an amount of iron and cotton, 
though their body and circumference are equal, appears to have 
much difference in weight when placed on a measuring instru- 
ment. Whis makes this difference is explained by the author 
as.‘dravya’ or substance. This is what is commonly known as 
the scientific distinction between mass and body (wẹ समाने av fu 
परिणाई aaga भवति लौहस्थान्यत्‌ कार्पासानां sque विशेषस्तइब्यम्‌ू। vol. II, p. 366). 

(Uu) Pataiijali has given some instances which have direct 
bearing upon the Zoological and Botanical sciences: (i) 
“scorpions grow from cowdung” ( “गोमयाइच्षिको जायते”? vol, I, p. 329) ; 
(ii) a godhé (lizard) does not become a snake by the simple 
act of crawling or gliding? (i.e. though they may be crawling, 
they belong practically to two different species); (iii) 
"dürva-grass grows from the hairs of cows and sheep.? He 
also observes more minutely that the durvá-grass grows in a 
lying posture and the stalk of lotus in a standing posture 
(“याना a4 दूर्वा” and “भासौनः «ia freq” vol, II, p. 28) 


His knowledge about medical science 


On the strength of a popular tradition we have already 
tried to show that Patafijali had to his credit a treatise on 
the Ayurveda, Punyoraja expressly states that through the 


tafe गोधा सर्पन्ती सपंणादहिभवति-४०।. I, p. 82. 
a -गोलोमाविजोममयो eat जायन्त —vol. I, p. 330. 
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verse of the Vakyapadiya (t, 48), Bhartrhari eulogised the 
author of the Mahà&bhàsya as one who purified the body, speech 
and intellect of men by means of different Sastras. There is 
another verse! current among the scholars which also corro- 
borates the above by making Patafijali at once the author of 
the Yoga-Sütra, the Mahübh àsys and the Vartrika on the 
Ayurveda. The Pataitjala-carita also fully endorses the view 
stated above. The more convincing and reliable evidence is 
one thab comes from Cakrapani,! the well-known commentator 
on the Caraka. He also recognises Patafijali as an author 
of the Ayurveda, and not only alludes to the fact of his remov- 
ing the impurities of mind, body and speech, but salutes him 
as the “king of serpents’. The author of the Bhivaprakasa 
‘has given a detailed account how Ananta once came upon the 
earth in the form of a spy ( चर ) and, being much moved at the 
sight of the ailments and diseases of people, composed the 
renowned work Caraka with a view ‘to.remove the illness of 
humanity. He got the popular designation Caraka from 
the fact of his first appearance asa spy. The author of the 
Bhavaprakasa has thus distinctly identified Ananta (Patafijali) 
‘with Caraka, Now, we see that itis not only the tradition. 
that makes Pataiijali a recognised authority on the Ayurveda 
but Cakrapani.and the author of the Bhavaprakasa have also 
particularly supported the same view 

The author of the Bhoja-Vrtti also holds the same view, as 
is clear from his opening verses ( जयन्ति वाचः फणिमर्शु ; and वाक्चेतीवपुषां 
Wer meet भरं व Qa. ) 

Beside this consideration, there are a good many instances 
in the Mahabhésya that go to prove unmistakably Patafijali’s 
wide knowledge of the Ayurveda. A study of the passages 
given below. will be of considerable interest in so far as they 
show his minute knowledge of the medical science : (4) “curd in 


r aie fate पदेन वाचां मल शरीरस्य च Fam योऽपाकरोतत प्रवरं gitat पतञ्जलिं 
nafois ॥--- ; 
2 मनोषाकायदोषाणां हस्त fiA नमः | — 
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` contact with lead (or a. kind of fruit called phuti in 
Bengali) causes fever positively’ ( द्िव्रपष' yet vol, III, 
p. 30); (2) “the use of drain-water is attended with 
the disease of the feet" (“नडुलोदक' पादरोगः vol. ITI, p. 30) 

(8) “the use of clarified butter leads to longevity” (चायुए्ट तम्‌), He 
speaks of Vata, Pitta, and. Kapha -and mentions also Vatvka, 
Slaigmike denoting their irritated condition, He also © 
gives such names of diseases as Atisira® (strong diarrhoea), 
- Sanntpatika* (Typhoid fever) and Utkandaka, and states 
particularly that honey and ghee destroy respectively cough. 
and bile, The Mababhagya® contains a passage where a man 
is asking another “what is the condition of Devadatta’s illness ? 
“It is increasing", he replies ; “it is subsiding”, says the other 
This also shows that Fataüjali had the particular knowledge 
of a physician 


Society—language spoken, environments, customs, material 
progress, etc, 


We now come to see the picture of social life as depicted 
in the Mababhagya, The study of the Mahabhasya places 
before us a good many materials wherefrom we can construct 
.& shorb history of Putafijali’s time with particular 
reference to society and its various aspects. "The social life 
was then not so complicated and undignified as at present ; 
environments and popular usage were rather favourable to the 
happy growth of social life. People used to live under. the 
protection. of kings ; caste-distinctions were more strictly 
. observed and the Brahmins occupied a much more respectable 
-position and used to exercise great influence over social 
matters, j 

Society mainly consisted of four castes, namely, . Brahmin, 
Keatriya, Vei$ya, and Südra, The Mubabhigys distinctly ` 


‘g’ Mohabhiagya, vol. IH, p. 30. 2 Mahabhagya, vol. II, 9 35r. 
3. » vol. II, p. 35t. 4. » - vol. IT, p. 388 : 
5 vol. ITI, p. 465. 6 Uw vale Iy p. 258, 
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mentions “marw”? and. points out particularly that the 
division of castes is more dr less based on a consideration of 
qualities. Noble birth, practice of tapasyd and the knowledge 
of the Vedas are enumerated as characteristic qualifications 
of a brahmin. Besides these there were other minor 
castes such as weavers, Ambasthas, town-builders, artisans, 
Candalas, Nisadas, Varudas and so on, Under the rule 
Pan, 5-2-2!. -Pataiijali has spoken of a’ class of people, 
. generally known as Vrata, who had no fixed profession of 
. their own but used to earn their livelihood by physical 
labour, They were something like day-labourers of our day. 
Mention is. made of the four Aéramas (vol. II, p. 370). It is 
- nob unlikely that the custom of observing the Agramas conti- 
ued even at the time of Patafijali; | 


Sanskrit as a spoken tongue 


There is evidence to show that Sanskrit continued to bé 
a spoken tongue even ab the time of Patafijali. The question ` 
whether Sanskrit had ever been a spoken language has 
been fully discussed in my “Linguistic Speculations 
of the Hindus"* and‘ here we propose to deal with the problem 
on the basis of evidence available in the Mahabhasya itself 
Just in the very beginning of his commentary. Patafijali has 
spoken of two different forms of language, namely, Vaidika 
or Chandas and Laukika or 22696, the former undoubtedly 
- refers to the ancient literary language of the Vedas, and the 
latter to the current or spoken language of his time. From 
the time of Yaska to that of Patafijali the word Bhaga has 
been used with particular reference to Sanskrit—which shows 
that Sanskrit was certainly a spoken tongue with them. 
Pataiijali has also quoted the Vedio injunction “ww fea’ नाप 


: Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 370. 

2 सव एते शब्दा गुणसमुदायेषु m «b ध्राह्मणः चतियो वैश्यः शुद्ध इटि-- vol. I, p. 477 
3 Vol. II, p. 435 

4 Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, pp. 776-97 
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mkaa” which prevents a Brahmin from using corrupt words . 
as are prevalent among the: barbarous people. Though this 
injunction: was rigidly followed only at the time of sacri- 
ficial performance, and people were ‘possibly allowed to use 
incorrect words (some forms of Prakrta) on other occasions, 
_ Patafijali has made the use of correct Sanskrit words almost 
obligatory -on the ground of religious ^ merits.! Though 
both correct forms as Gauh, etc. and their corruptions such as 
Gavi, Gopà, Gotà, etc. are equally capable of expressing the 
intended sense, Patafijali strongly maintains that it is the 
use of correct words alone that is in fact attended with 
religious felicity.. Again, while commenting on the Varttika 
' यथा लौकिकर fh" Patafijali states that the people of the Deccan 
were naturally fond of using words ending in “taddhita” 
terminations ; they, for instance, used “laukiko” and “vaidike 

instead of ‘loke’ and ‘vede’ What is stated here does not 
refer to a dead language, Moreover, in setting forth the 
motives that are served by the study of grammar, Patafjali 
~ has mentioned a verse which emphatically declares that . 
he who does not know how to use pluta? (protracted vowel) 
with regard to a name in responding to a salutation, should 
-bo treated as-a female. Is it possible that. such a practice 
was observed when Sanskrit had been a dead language ¢ 
Pataiijali has given us another valuable information, namely, 
that it was not necessarily: the educated Brahmins who 
had Sanskrit as their spoken tongue, but there was also a 
class of people known as Siste,® who, with or without an 
` adequate knowledge of grammar, were naturally competent to 
speak correct Sanskrit. They were, so to speak, the authority 
on the use of words, and their applications, though some- 


i समानायामधावगती शण्द न UNO च घभ नियम: figa Vol. I, p. 8. 
. 2 अविद्वांसः प्रत्यभिवादे नास्रौ ये न ज़ति' भिदुः । ` 
काम॑ तेयु तु विप्रोष्य सीष्पिवायमह' वदेत्‌ u—Vol. I, p. 3 
3 “ एतस्मिब्नायनिवासे थे ब्राह्मणाः कुम्मोधान्धा लोलुपा शग्टहासाणकारणाः णि'चिदम्तशिण «fu 
हिद्यायाः पारणासतर्भवत्त: fuer Vol. ITT, p. 274 
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times contrary to the rules of grammar, were accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection. Just as we can 
freely speak our mother tongue without knowing even a 
- syllable of grammar, so were these Sistas’ able to speak Sans- 
krib without having any knowledge of grammar. Even 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue have been 
particularly noticed by Pataüjali He observes! that the 
verbal form ‘Savati’ meaning ‘motion’ is used by the Kambojas, 
the Aryans using the noun-form “Sava” denoting a dead 
body. Similarly, the people of the eastern provinces aro said 
to have used the verbal form ‘dati,’ while the noun-form 
‘datra’ was used by the northerners, More convincing 
. evidence is given by Pataiijali when he narrates a contro- 
versy? (held between a grammarian and a charioteer).in which 
a charioteer does not only speak Sanskrit but ably dis- 
cusses a grammatical point with a grammarian, Thus, there 
are many instances in the Mahabhasya which tend to prove 
that Sanskrib was current as a spoken tongue before the 
Christian era, It is no wonder that the people, whose religious 
texts, moral laws, spiritual conceptions, ordinances concern- 
ing the ‘ten holy sacraments,’ poetry, songs, prayers and 
even stories are all preserved in Sanskrit, might have inherit- 
ed Sanskrit as their mother tongue. It is a fact thata 
man can express himself freely only when he happens to speak 
his own mother tongue ; and the clear way in which Pataiijali 
has expressed himself all throughout his vast work shows not 
only his command over language but makes it perfectly clear 
that Sanskrit wes undoubtedly a spoken language with him, 
It must be, however, admitted that as a spoken language 
Sanskrit was confined to the area of cultured community of 
_ the Brahmins. There were different Prikrts dialects current 
among. the masses; these were generally called 4paéabdas, 


7 शवतिगैतिकद्ा कभ्वोजे षयं ध भाषितो भवति विकार एनसाय्या भाषन्ते शव इति etc.—vol. J, p. 9. 
2 एव' छि कदिषेयाकरण भाइ। कोऽस्य रथस प्रवेतेति ? सूत आइ। STUY प्राजितेति ।-- 
vol, I, 9. 488. l i 
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-Apabhraméas, eto, The Hindu grammarians maintain Sanskrit l 

to be the most original ofall tongues,! and that all forms- 

of Apabhrarhsas have Sanskrit as their origin Pataiijali has 
referred toa number of Prakrta forms,” namely, äņapayati 
(for Sk. wamafi ), battati (for क्तं ते), baddhati (for वर्षते ) and. 
giv, gon, gota (for gauh), as were generally used by people 
belonging to the lower strata of society 

. A So far as social customs and. various usages are concerned, - 
we give below the following :— 

() People used to eat in brass-made utensils (M.B., vol.I 
p. 302) 

(2) The injury to crop by cows was regarded as an . 
act of religious demerit and the king used to take a severe . 
notice of such action (vol. I, p. 328) 

(9) Drinking was not only strictly prohibited but consider- 
ed as a serious sin, Jb.is one of the five great sins 
enumerated by Manu. : The seriousness of the offence is made 
clear by Patafijali when he states that a man drinking 
wine through ignorance is also liable to sin (vol. I, p. 2).. He 
has also referred to a Smrti text which lays down that 
‘the gods do not carry that brahmin lady to Pati-loka* (the 
celestial abode of husbands), who happens to drink wine’ . 


. . (vol. IT, p. 99) 


(4) People used both sandal (made of wood) as well as 
shoes (made. of skin) (vol II, p. 337) Two. different kinds 
of skin, namely, sanangu and upanat, as were used in making 
Shoes, are also mentioned in this connection 

(5) Every householder used to perform the.''five great 

sacrifices” (as hospitality, oblations to -the fore-fathers, etc.) - 
- (vol; II, p. 2l4): The practice of offering libation to the 
manes (व ) by means of water is also particularly referred to 
' (vol. I, p. 4) 


a vefirm'si—Punyarája under Vakyapadiya, 749. 
2 Voll P 259. : 
3 ` या meet सुरापा भवति Art देवा; पतिलोक' मयन्ति | 
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(6): People, specially the brahmins, used to observe many | 
religious vows such as “mima,” “सहानाखात्रत” ete. (vol. IT, p.360) 

(7) Patafijali has clearly referred to an ancient custom 
under the rule Pay. 2..26, according. to which a brahmin 
student was allowed to sit on a couch ( खद्रा ) only when he had 
finished the study of the Vedas, taken the ceremonial bath 

(after a period of Brahmacaryya) and obtained permission 
from his teachers to be a householder 

(8) Descent was traced either through the father or 
‘the mother, and we consequently hear of two kinds of Vaméa, 
namely, Matrvaméa and Pitrvaméa (vol. IL, p. 23i). There 

was another kind of Vaméa. counted on the basis of line of 
teachers ( गुरुपरम्परा ) 

_ «(9) Gurus were hold iu high respect. Respect was 

‘even shown to the descendants of Gurus, The injunction 
. “शुरूवदगुरुपुव प”? was followed with due reverence (ग्रदवदगुरुपएत vft—yol 
. I, p..88) 

(9) The Mah&bhàsya mentions the names of many Gotras, 
. namely, Vatsa, Kutsa, Bharadvaja, Agnivedman, Vasigtha, 
whereby families were distinguished in those days, 

. (40) People strictly. followed the injunctions of. the 
Dharma-Sastras, and the Vedic and Sm&rta rituals were fre- 
quently performed, .Mention is made of both the “sacrificial 
country” and of the family of brahmin priests. People 
were so much scrupulous in religious matters that ib was ` 
considered to be defective, if anything was performed against 
the ordinance of the Dharma-Sastras (vol. I, p. 248) 

(II) The names were sometimes shortened by dropping 
‘the first syllable, e. g., Devadatta and Satyabhümà were respec- 
‘tively called Datta and Bhàmü. for the sake of convenience 
. (vol. I, p. 6). 

(I2) People used to accompany or follow their departing 
friends up to the end of the forest-and stream (vol, I, p..340). 
Kalidasa has also referred to this practice in his Sakuntal& 

(L3) The custom of getting up from ones seat before an 

derly man was in vogue (vol, IIL, p. 58) 


i 
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. (4). Certain customary principles, as are laid down in our — 
Dharma-Sastras, were followed by people at the time of 
salutation and its return (vol III, p. 4I6). It is also 
to be -particularly noted here that it was only optiona? to use 
the word “bho” at the time of salutation on the parb.of 
Ksatriyas and Vaiéyas, but the word Varman was added to ` 
the name of a Kgatriya: — l 

05) The custom of inviting people on the occasion of 
- ceremonies was in vogue. ‘The invited guests were sump- 
tuously fed with curd, milk, butter, eto. (vol. I, p. 332.) 

(l6) Canals were excavated for the purpose of growing 
paddy crop and the people used to fetch: water therefrom for 
drinking (vol. I, p. 275) 

(37). There was a class of brahmins! (like *f9« ), who in 
pursuance to a religious vow did not partake of meals on the 
occasion of Srüddha ceremony. Pataiijali also observes that 
a स्यण्िलस्यायौ would have his vow broken if he remained away from ` 
the sacrificial ground (vol. II, p. :09). 

(i8) Both fish and meab were used as food by certain 
classes of people (vol. II, p. 95) 

(i9) The expression “पशना सद्र' aa” indicates that the | 
custom of animal-sacrifice was prevalent. Patafijali particularly 
states that. the animal was first thrown into the sacrificial 
fire and then offered to the god Rudra (vol. I, p. 38]). ` 

(20) Students used to serve their. teachers from. both 
religious and secular motives, so that they might have 
religious felicity in the next life by rendering services to their 
teachers, and the teachers being satisfied with their service 
were likely to teach them more carefully (vol. II, p. 86), The 
gons of the teachers were also respected like the teachers 
(mew Jaya: ) themselves, — 

(2) .As n reward for their’ good services, servants used to 
geb rice. and cloth from their masters (vol IT, p. 86). The 
artisans used to receive salary for their works . 


v 
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(22) People used to: wear. various kinds of ornaments, 
namely, agada (armlet), kundala (ear-ring), kirifa, (an orna- 
ment for’ head something like a crown) (vol. I, p. 259). 
Patafijali also gives us some information as to how different 
ornaments were made from lumps of gold; he mentions rucaka, 
(an ornament for the neck), kajaka (bracelet) and svastika 
(vol. I, p. 7) 

(23) There were both theatrical stage and performance, 
and people used to go there for amusement, Patafijali 
has used the following words, namely, Ranga, Aram- 
` bhaka, Nata, Granthika and Sobhanika, which all refer to a 
theatrical performance. The dramatic performance. seems 
. to have been current in India from ancient times. Panini 
has mentioned the names of two authors on dramatic literature 
namely, Silali, and. Krédsva (Pan. 4. 8, I0-I22). Patafijali - 
has clearly shown how the incidents of Kamsa-badha and Bali- 
bandha formed the subject of theatrical representations ; and 
_ he particularly states how the actors representing the sides of . 
. Kamsa and Krsno. besmeared their faces with black and red- 
dish tinge respectively (vol. IT, p. 36). The various dramatic 
compositions of Bhasa, Kālidāsa and Bhavabhūti bear also 
‘sufficient testimony to the fact that dramatic performances 
with scenic representation were actually held in India. Bhava- 
bhüti clearly refers to ‘the festival of. Kalapriyanatha on 
‘which occasion dramatic performances used to take place. 

(24) There were both male and female ascetics who 
used to wander from place to place without having any per- 
manent residence of their own.  Pataíijali mentions the name 
of a wandering. female monk, namely Satkara.’ Besides 
Samana and Bhikgu (Pan. 2. !, 30), Panini has mentioned a 
class of monks, known as Maskara, who used to hold a stick of 

' bamboo in their hands, Under the rule Pan. 6..l. 54, 
Patafijali has given the salient characteristics of this class of 
wandering monks, They were probably so called because 
they advocated a principle of utter non-activity, that is, they 
surged people not to undertake any work in the following 
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way :—''Don't do any work ; don’t do any work, you will have 
peace and welfare” (vol, IIT, p. 97). It should be, however, 
remembered here that this sort of absolute abstinence from 
work was possibly preached by a class of Buddhist monks. 

(25) PPatafjali refers to the cultivation of ground by 
means of plough and mentions some crops that grow in 
cultivated field. The husbandman was called either albe 
or Krsaka (Pan. 3. 2. 88).° Patafijali mentions such 
agricultural products as त्रीहि, यव, भाष, तिल and gà and takes notice of 
the fact that these short trees get dried as soon as their 
fruits are ripe (vol. II, p. 827) 

(26) Pataiijali has given many sub-divisions of the Sudra 
class as Ambastha, Sita, Magadha, Kambhakara, Nàpita and 
such outcastes as carpenter, washerman, goldsmith, candala 
ayask&ra, undertaker, ete, He refers to the practice, prevalent 
among the low class Sudras, of drinking wine along with onion 
(vol. II, p. 49) 

(27) Certain countries were rich in cattle. People kept 
cows as a sort of wealth and used to have sufficient 
quantity of milk and butter, Pataiijali particularly notices 
that cows, black.in complexion, usually give greater amount 
of milk ( गोषु sr सम्पञ्नसौरा ) 

(28) Under the rule Pin. 2.4.0, Patafijali has spoken of 
two classes of Sudras, namely, those who lived inside and out- 
side Aryivarta (the land of the Aryans), He has 
defined Aryavarta as that portion of India which is surround- 
ed on four sides by the four mountains, namely, Adaréa 
in the east, Kalakavana in the west, Himalaya in the south ` 
and Pariyatre in the north, The- Sakas and Yavanas | 
used to live beyond the boundary of -Aryavarta. Pataii- 
jali has particularly enumerated the places where the Aryans 
used to live—these are villages, ghosa (inhabited mainly by 
cows, sheep and buffaloes), towns, and samvaha (chiefly ` 
inhabited by merchants). 'Patafijali finally describes out-castes 
(निरवसित) as follows :—People, whose utensils after their eat- 
ing are not capable of being purified even by the touch of fire 
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(as laid down in our Dharma-&àstras) are to be known 
as out-castes (vol, I, p. 475). 

(29) A village consisted of many houses, but in some 
cases a village contained only one house, A. village had 
its boundary lines and contained forests and sacrificial ground 
(vol I, p. 77). Pataiijali has clearly shown the difference 
between Nivāsa and Abhijana, the former meaning the place 
inhabited by one’s predecessors (vol, II, p. 344). Every 
. village was under the leadership of ‘a headman known as 
“'यामनायक,?” 

(80) Patafijali has made mention of many towns and cities, 
In the Maha&bhagya we find the names of almost all 
important towns of India, Pataliputra has been often spoken 
of as an important city surrounded by walls on all 
sides and lying on the bank of the Sona river. The frequent 
references to Pataliputra and Kasmira lead us to believe 
that Pataüjali might have the occasion of visiting these two 
important and flourishing cities. 

(8l) There were merchants who used to carry on various 
trades, The place where they generally lived was called 
Samvaha, The Mahàbhàsya gives the names of mercantile 
` goods as cotton (vol. II, p. 337), wool (out of which blankets! 
were made), cloths, etc. Benares and Pataliputra were two 
important cities of trade, the former was called Jitvart?. by 
the merchants (vol. II, p. 3L3). There were weavers who 
produced cloths of various kinds. In some cases people suppli- 
ed them with threads and ordéred them to prepare Sataka® 
: (a kind of cloth) out of them (vol. I, p. 394).. There were 
shops where scents were sold (vol. IT, p. 443). 

(32) Pataiijali has mentioned the names of measuring 
vessels such as Drona, Khari, Adhaka etc. and different 
varieties of coins such as Nigka, Kakini etc, 


५ कम्बलीया wdn—Vol. Il. p. 338 ; "ure" —Vol. IIl, p. 326. 

2 fes वाराणसों जिलवरीत्यपाचरन्ति-- ४०), I, p. 333, 

3 wa ara men aafa—Vol. I, 394. 
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(83) Pataiijali has not only mentioned the names cf kings — 
such as Candragupta, Pusyamitra, Madrarāja, Kaémirarija 
bat seems to have intimate knowledge of state affairs. ` 
7 Mention is also made of princes, royal court, officers, king’s 
order, etc. Patafijali has tried to show how officers appeared 
to be submissive in the presence of ‘the king and pretended 
to be independent elsewhere (vol. I, p. 326). He hnas also 
shown the nature of a king's order for the collection of men . 
(“bring men from villages vol. III, p. 7). Mention. is 
again made of Chatradhara (umbrella-holder) and Dvérapala 
(gate-keeper) who-are associated with the king’s person and 
royal palace respectively (vol, II, p. 94), 

(34) Various accounts of warfare are given in the 
. Mahabhasya. Pataiijali's intimate knowledge about the 
. details of warfare is an indication that he had the occasion 
. of witnessing some actual struggles. He gives the names of 
various weapons, as were generally used in warfare, such as 
Sakti, Ankuéa, Tomara, sword and arrows (vol. IL, p. $9), 
and mentions elephant, horse, chariot, foot-soldiers, and 
those that fought on chariot (vol I, p. 8l). That chariots 
and carriages were much used by people specially at the 
time of war is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. 
Patafijali has cited an instance to show how. boats and 
carriages mutually help each other. It was most probably ia 
war-time that carriages had to carry boats on land, and boats 
had to carry carriages while crossing a river (vol I, p. 40). - 
Patafijali has also used the word Senént which means a 
. General and speaks of Malavi Send i.e. soldiers recruited. 
. from the country of Malowa (vol. II, p. 287), The versified 
line “ महोपालबच: wer sgg: uem? (vol IIL, p. 288) is probably 
an allusion how the soldiers of Pusyamitra exclaimed aloud 
on hearing the words of the king. The words Sens, Senàni 
and Sen&nrkula (residence of soldiers) occur many times in 
the Mahabhasya. 

(85) In obedience to customary practice people sometimes 
cut their hairs on the head (कैशान बपति ), sometimes wore twisted 
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hairs and sometimes kept a long tuft of hairs (शिखा) on their 
head (vol. I, p. l7) 

36) Brothers sometimes used to be divided in respect 
of their wealth (vol, II, p. 79) 

(87) Teachers sometimes used to beat their students, if 
they failed to follow the lesson correctly (vol. I, p. 4I), 

(88) Though there was prohibition with regard to the 
sale of meat and oil, cows and mustard-seeds were sold (vol. 
I, p. 25). Mention is made of three kinds of oil, namely, 
Tila-tatla, mustard-oil and Ingudi-oil (vol. II, p. 376). 

(89) There were various routés through which people 
used to pass.  Patafijali has the following : (I) Paripathi£a— ° 
one who used to go through water-route; (2) Jangala- 
pathika—one proceeding on a path leading through the 
jungle ; (8) Sthalapathika—one going through land-route 
(4) Kantarapathika—proceeding on e forest-path (vol HI 

359) 

(40) There were thieves as well as dacoits. Pataiijali 
minutely observes that thieves used to paint their eyes with 
‘collyrium, and dacoits used to murder the travellers (vol, LY 
9. 49) 

(4l) A man in distress due to either bereavement or- 
mental shock sometimes used to take poison as a sort of 
remedy (vol. I, p. 333) 

(42) There were musicians, and various sorts of musical 
instruments were used by people, such as Mypdanga, Pithara, 
Vina, Dundubhi, etc, (vol. II, p. 332). Mention is also made 
of dancing girls (vol, III, p. 459). 

(43) To take curd was considered, as in these days 
also, to be an auspicious augury of success (vol. III, p. 26 
दधिभोजनमर्थसिहेरादिः ) 

(44) Pataiijali says that the utmost length of life of even 
a long-lived man could not exceed one hundred years (vol, I, 
p. 5). < 
(45) Wells were excavated for the purpose of getting 
pure water (vol. I, p, 2). l 
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Minute Observations 


The study of the Mababhasya presents before us such 
materials as indicate the extent of minute observations on the 
part of Pataíijali : (7) He did not fail to observe that the feet 
. of fowls were yellowish and the ears of an ass were of reddish 

colour (vol. IT, p. 272). (2) Again, he does not only speak 
of the sky as blue but expresses his wonder how the stars 
evade the possibility of falling down, though hanging in the 
firmament without any support (vol, ITI, p. 96), (8). When 
. milk gets mixed up with water, he observes, it becomes ex- 
tremely impossible to specify the exact amount of either milk or 
water and say anything definitely as to wherein lies milk and 
: wherein lies water (vol. III, p. 5). (4) How closely he studied 
ihe incidents of homely life is clearly brought out by the 
following observation. Husbands, he says, though not actually 
in an angry mood, often pretend to be angry and falsely abuse 
their wives or at least make such gestures and physical signs 
ag are common to angry men (vol. III, p. 367). (5) That which 
-separates or intervenes between two things must necessarily . 
be a distinct entity from both of them (vol I, p. 59). (6) 
- Patafijali says that itis only natural that out of a good many ` 
students. pursuing their studies with equal attention very few 
are found to be successful in their attempt, while ‘the rest are 
disappointed (vol. I, p. 95). This reminds us of a well-known 
verse of the Uttara-Ramacarita, (7) A piece of white cloth 
assumes reddish colour when placed between two cloths tinged 
or smeared ‘with red colour (vol. I, p. £06). (8) The same 
thing cannot be found in different places at the same time 
(viz, a man cannot remain in two different places at a time 
vol. I, p. 244). This seems to have been a very favourite 
illustration. with Patafijali, (9) Patafijali has referred .to' a 
superstitious belief with regard to the evil influence as is exer- 
. cised by certain celestial phenomena, Me quotes a verse to . 
show how the different colours of lightning indicate storm, 
. sunshine, growth of crops and famine (vol, I, p. 449). 
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Proverbial maxims and didactic sayings 


The Mahabhasya contains many didactic sayings as were 
possibly current at that time. We give below a few instances 
(7) One should obey his mother and serve his father (vol 
I, 9, 62). (2) The virtuous man is always bent on performing 
virtuous deeds . ( धर्म 'चरति धार्मिकः), (3) There is no satiety of 
desire (vol. III, p. 78) (4) Everyone works for his own 
interest (vol. II, p. 36). (5) A man desirous of eating 
molasses is not at all satisfied with taking a clod of earth 
(vol. I, p. 888), Itis a very interesting proverbial maxim. 
(6) Only ‘gods are capable of knowing this ( दैवा mare मि), (7) 
Though there is an apprehension of injury from deer, the 
peasants do not refrain from growing barley-corn and people 
. do not cease cooking rice anticipating tlie presence of beggars 
(vol. I, p. :00) 


His geographical knowledge 

The Mahübhüsya contains many géographical data. Pataft- 
jali has mentioned almost all the important places of India. 
In accordance with the popular. Hindu conception. as: is dese 
cribed in the Mahabharata and other Puranas he first speaks 
of the earth as consisting of seven great islands सप्तदोपा ब्रसुमती, 
These are, as enumerated in the Mababharata, Saka, Krauiica, 
Sveta, Jambu, Plaksa, Salmali, Puskara, He has also given .& 
clear description of the Aryavarta mentioning the names of 
four mountains, namely, Adarga, Kalakavana, Himalaya, and 
Pāriyātra that surround it on all. sides (vol. IIT, p. 74). This 
definition is the same as given in the Bodhayana Dharma- 
Sūtra (l, ,25); and ib is not unlikely that Pataiijali 
might have taken his definition verbatim from. the above 
According to the other view, the Aryüvarta lies between 
the Ganges. and the Jumna (B. Dharme- Sutra. l, l, 26) 
The description of this land, as given. in the Manu Samhità, is 
different. Patafijali has also mentioned. the characteristics .of 
the. people. (Sistas) who used to.live in. this. sacred. land ; 
here also his description almost exactly coincides. with thab..of 
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the Bodhayaia Dharma Sūtra (l,i,5) both in essence 
and language. Mention has also been made of “sacrificial- 
country” (afañ 9x:— vol] II, p. 357). The country, says 
Manu, where Krgnasara (a species of deer) naturally roams 
about is called “sacrificial land" (Manu, 2, 23). Pataijali (vol, 
I, p. 209.) has quoted the part of a Vedic verse which contains 
the names of four important rivers, namely, the Ganges, 
Jumnà, the Sarasvati aud the Sutlej (Rgveda, X, 75), 
Again, he mentions the Ganges and the Jumna, and observes 
partieularly how good many rivers have lost their respective 
identity as well as their names by entering into these two 
rivers (vol. I, p. 86). He also states the source of the Ganges 
in the example—''The Ganges flows from the Himalaya” 
(vol. I, p. 329) and mentions the names of some other rivers 
as Carmanvati, Saravati, Sipr&, etc. (l) Pataiijali has used 
both the words Pafeanada (relating to the land of five: 
rivers) and Paicanada (Punjab) and disjoins the compound 
as indicating an aggregate of five rivers (vol. II, p. 239). 
‘It is the land of five rivers where the Indo-Aryans are 
supposed to have colonised for the first time, The word 
Vühika occurs in the Mah&bhàsya which either meant a 
country (modern Bactria) or a tribe living in the Punjab. 
Nügesa takes the word as the name of a country and has 
quoted a verse from the Mahabharata showing the geographi- 
cal position of the country, Under the rule Pan, ,..75, . 
Patafijali has Sepura and Skonagara which are explained by 
Kaiyata as the names of two villages in Vahika, Patafijali 
has mentioned the names of various other villages of Vühika, . 
namely, drat, Kaéstira, Daéarüpya, Sakala, Sansuka, Patana- 
prastha, Kunkudivaha, Manuji, Nandipura, etc. (vol. TI, p. 
296-99), Itisclear from these numerous references to the 
villages of Vahika that Pataüjali had. lived in that part of 
India fora long time, He gives the names of villages in the 
northern country as Sivapura (vol. II, p. 293) and Nilinaka, 
The rule Pan, 4. 2. i7, distinctly. refers ta the villages of 
Vühika. In the aphorisms of Papini mention is made of 
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many countries and counties, such as Sindhu, Kaccha, Madra, 
` Kuru, Yugandhara, Vrji, Usinara, Sauvira, Salva, Suvasta, 
Kamboja, Avanti, Gandhira, Koéala, Kunta, Protyagrataa, 
Kalakita, A$maka, Magadha, Kalinga, Suramas, Kekaya, 
Ikgvàku, Mitrayu, Paraskara, Taksasila, Tudi, Salatura, 
Varmati, Kucacara (the last four are names of villages) 
and Kata (name of a town), Kapis, Kas, Dakeinitya, 
Pañcāla, etc, This long list of countries show how wide was 
the geographical knowledge of Panini, Patafijali also has men- 
tioned the names of many ancient countries, namely, Zrigartta 
(“a most arid country in ancient times”) identified with modern 
kangra Vatsa (the well-known country—-the kingdom of 
Udayana—with Kauédmbi as its capital), Aigo (an important 
country ruled by Karna—see Mbh.), Vaiga (Bengal), Suhma 
(a country lying south-west of modern Bengal), Pundra (Nor- 
thern Bengal), Gandhéra (Kandahara), Kasmira, Madra, 
. Magadha (its capital being Pataliputra), Mathura, Srughna 
(a town, mear Pafaliputra) | Kauéambi (near Allahabad), 
Kamboja. (name of a country near the Hindookusa mountain), 
Kalinga (south of Orissa Khandika, Coda (in Southern 
India), Kerala (modern Kanara), Pağcāla (well-known 
country referred to in the Mahabharata), Kafict (in Madras 
situated on, the Vegavati river), Vidarbha .(modern Berar, 
an ancient kingdom mentioned in the Mahabharata—its capi- 
tal Kundinapura is also mentioned by Pataiijali), Videha 
(its capital was Mithila), Mahesmatt (on the Narmada), Kanya- 
kubja (modern Kanouj) Ahicehatra (Northern portion of 
Paíe&la) Ujjayint (Ujjein) Daéérna (in Malava), Saketa 
(Oudh), Kasi (also Varanasi), Kosala, Uéinara ete. He 
gives the names of certain countries as Jthnava, Iksakava, 
Brühmanaka and so on, He frequently mentions the names 
of Pataliputra and Benares, as situated respectively on the 
banks of the Sona and the Ganges ; and also speaks of the 
‘palaces and walls of Pataliputra. Mention is also made of 
a road leading to Saketa (Oudh) vol. I, p. 28l. He says 
particularly that the city of Sampkasya stands at a distance 
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of 8 miles from Gavidhüma (vol. I, p. 455), and speaks of a 
person halting at Mahigmati on his .way to Ujjein (vol, IT, 
p. 85), He speaks of K@smira in ‘such a way as he is suppos- 
ed to have visited that place (vol. I, p. 09). He does not 
only give the name of. Pajicala but mentions its northern and 
eastern. portions also. . It appears from his description that 
Mathura and Pataliputra were two flourishing cities in those 
days, ‘ihat there existed wells on the way to Pataliputra 
is clear from his statement (vol. II, p. 60). Patañjali speaks 
of the big lakes of the Deccan and of such ancient towns as 
Nasikya (Nasik in Bombay presidency), Tisrka and Sauva- 
pana (vol. III, pp. 807, 89), ‘Phe name of a certain desert 
track as Agtaka also occurs in the Mahabhagya (vol. II, p. 

298). Pataiijali says that wheat is available in Madra just 
as in Uéinara (Il, 244). . He speaks of some dialectical 
peculiarities of Kamboja and Sauragtre (modern Kathiwar).. 
He gives the names of two non-Aryan tribes, namely, Saka 
and Yavana and refers to the invasion of Saketa and Madha- 
mika by :the latter. Besides giving the names of aumerous 
villages, he particularly speaks of a country inhabited by 
peoplés’ other. than Brahmins and of a village abounding in 
many valorous men (vol. I, pp. 30I, 403). Apart from the. 
namés of four principal mountains surrounding. the Arya- 
varta: on four sides, Pataüjali mentions the names of two 
other hills, namely, Vindhya and Khandava, and rightly 
observes that “mountains are full of snow’? (vol. II, p. 339). - 
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The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma-Vidya 
I 
(it) The position of the Bhagavad-gità in the Gité-Literature 


Apart from the. general similarities indicated above, there are 
other evidences to show. that the Bhagavad-gità was taken as the type 
_ by the. authors of the other Gitás. 

_I, Some of the minor Gitas have even: named their principal 
chapters after those of the Bhagavad-gità ; and even the ending of the 
chapter is. remarkably “similar, .For instance, the Bhagavad-gità ends 
its chapters as follows: "iti $rImad-bhagavad-gitasüpanisatsu brahma- 
vidyayam. yogasastre 6rikrsnarjjunasamvade &c, .........4e. So endeth 
such and such chapter named such and such ‘yoga’ in the dialogue 
between Krsna and Arjjuna in the yoga-Sastra in Brahma-vidya in the 
Upanisad of the Bhagavad-gita.” — - 

Now, even this form of ending has been imitated by more than 
one Gita, Thus the Ganesa-Gità ends its chapters as: “ iti érimad 
ganesa-gitastipanisadarthagarbhasu &c." 

A similar ending is noticeable in the Siva-Gita, Brahma-Gita, &c 
.It will be observed that the similarity is nota mere verbal one. Like 
. the Bhagavad.gità, these. other Gitas also seek to identify themselves 
- with the. Brahmavidya in the Upanigads ; each chapter is called ‘a 
chapter in Brahmavidy& in the Upanisads 

The similarity in the.name of the'chapters does not end here. 
Besides being a chapter in Brahma-vidyà, each . chapter has a specific 
individual name also, e. g, in the Bhagavad-gita, the chapters are called 
'Visada-yoga', ‘Sankhya-yoga’, etc. Now, even this nomenclature hás 
been borrowed by some of the other Gitas. Thus, Ganesa-Gità, ch. ii is 
called ‘Karmayoga’ after Bhagavad-gita, ch. iii ; and Siva-Gita, ch. xv 
- is called ‘Bhakti-yoga’ like ch. xii of the Bhagavad-gita. And.so on. 
2: But the most striking similarity is to’ be found with regard to 
` chapters x and xi ofthe Bhagavad-gita, respectively called ‘Vibhiti- , 
yoga’ and 'Vi$varüpa-darSana': In these chapters, in order to produce 
the necessary feelings of devotion and veneration for Himself, the 
Lord first declares that he is the source of all, specially all that ‘is great 
and glorious in the world ; and then, by a miracle, He gives an ocular : 
‘demonstration of the fact- that the world is in him and that all things 
fly back to him, The effectiveness of such a demonstration can be 
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easily imagined ; to see God eye to eye and to see Him as containing 
the entire universe—the very idea compels feelings of awe and fear. 
And as we are told in the Gita, the effect of this manifestation was 
electric 

Now, these two well-designed chapters, which were eminently 
successful, it seems, with the popular mind, were profusely imitated by 
- other writers, And the imitation went so far as to involve even 

verbatim quotations from the original, without of course any express - 

or implied acknowledgment. For instance, the most superficial 
reading ‘will show that ch. viii of the GaneSa-Gità and ch, vii of the 

Siva-Gità, are but paraphrases of ch. xi of the Bhagavad-gità. Let us 

take the Lord's peroration after he had given manifestation of his all- | 

engrossing divinity. We give only a running translation : mE 
"The manifestation of me, that you have seen, is difficult to see, 

‘Even the gods always wish to see it but cannot. I cannot be seen as 

you have seen me, by the help of the Vedas or austerities or gifts or 
. by sacrifices, Unswerving devotion alone, O Arjjuna, enables one to : 
see me as you have seen me, &c." 

Now take the corresponding section of the GaneSa-Gita : 

. “This ‘vipa’ or manifestation of me cannot be seen by those who 
are not ‘Yogins’ ; Sanaka, Narada and others see it through my grace, 
Those who know (only) the four Vedas or even all the Sastras, and 
those who perform sacrifices, austerities and gifts, are not the persons 
who see me like this; I can be seen like this only by means of 
devotion, &c,” 

Again, take Devi-Gità, ch, ii; itis on the ‘face of it, a paraphrase l 
of Bhagavad-gita, ch. x coupled with ch, xi. The verbal similarities, 
it is needless to point out, are not detectable in translation ; but the 
identity of thought-structure cannot escape notice. 

3. Besides these, there is one interesting doctrinal similarity which 
deserves more than a passing notice. Bhagavad-gita, ch. iv, 7-8 says : 
“Whenever there is a decay of religion, O. Bharata, and an increase of 
sinfulness, then I create myself; for the protection of the righteous 
and the destruction of the unrighteous, and for the establishment of 
religion, I am born in age after age.” . 

` This is obviously a reference to the doctrine of divine incarnation, 

It will be remembered that of all the deities in the Hindu pantheon, 
incaranations are spoken of; almost exclusively of Visnu alone, We 
have little or nothing about the incarnation of other gods. But the 
imitators of the Bhagavad-gità wanted. to be so thorough that they 
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even took up this idea in several cases. Thus Devi-Gita, viii, . 
22-23 says : 
“Yada yada hi dharmmasya glanir bhavati bhüdhara, 
abhyutthanamadharmmasya tada vegan vibharmmy aham.” 

This and the corresponding passage in the Bhagavad-gita differ only 
in three words, of which one is the name of the person addressed ; the 
other two words practically mean the same thing. Could imitation go 
further than this? Or can it be regarded as anything but conscious 
imitation ? And it is more than mere verbal similarity : it is doctrinal 
equivalence. 

Even in doctrines, other similarities are there. The theory of the 
‘vision of equality’ (sama-drsti) which pervades the whole of the Bhaga- 
.vad-gità, finds its echo in Ganesa-Gita, i, 47-50. And like the Bhagavad- 
Cita again, the Devi-Gita also speaks of the ‘three paths" of Jfiana, 
Karma and Bhakti. Bhagavad-gita, ch. xvii dissertates upon the trial 
of ‘gunas’ and correspondingly, three kinds of Sraddha, etc. Chapter vi 
of the Devi-Gita speaks of the same thing, 

Imitation does not stop here. The Bhagavad-gita has been imita- 
ted even in its attitude towards the Vedas, In chapter ii, 42-44, it 
says.: 

“Yam imam puspitàm vācam pravadanty avipaścitah 
veda-vada-ratah Partha nanyad astiti-vadinah ; 
kamatmanah svargaparih janma-karma-phala-pradam 
kriyavisesabahulam bhogaiSvaryyagatim prati ; 
bhogaiévaryyaprasaktanam tayapahrtacetasim 
vyavasayatmika buddhih samadhau na vidhtyate.” 

Compare with this Ganesa-Gita, i. 33-34: 

“Yam imam puspitam vacam pragamsanti Srutiritam 
trayI-vàda-ratà müdhàs tato 'nyanmanvate "pi na; 
kurvvanti satatam karma janma-mrtyu-phalapradam 
svargai$varyyaratà dhvastacetana bhogabuddhayab." &c. 

The similarity in thought and language is too apparent to need 
any comment. 

One may be permitted now to think that a multiplication of these 
instances is unnecessary. These striking similarities of thought and 
language cannot be explained on any other hypothesis save that of 
borrowing either way. A mere similarity in thought may be due to 
independent origin; great minds often think alike, But it is not 
possible that the very same words even should be used by tw: writers, 
unless it be a case of borrowing. That there has been profuse 
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unacknowledged borrowing in. the Gita literature, is, therefore, an 
indisputable fact. The only question is: Who  borrówed from 
whom ? 

The answer. to’ this question is found in the verdict.of time in 
favour of the Bhagavad-gità. Time has made it Zhe Gita ; the others 
are only antiquarian relics—more or less-buried in forgetfulness.’ The 
Bhagavad-gita is the ‘Smrti’ referred to by Badarayana in his Vedanta- 
sūtra ; it is the Gita that needs no qualifying its. name. - It has found 
dozens of commentators, The position of pre-eminence. that it occupies 
can no longer be challenged. The conclusion, therefore, is irresist- 
ible that it was the. prototype. of all the other.Gitas 

This is further evidenced by the fact that some.of the books. which 
contain these minor Git&s, expressly refer to the Bhagavad-gita, attempt 
a summary of its teachings and, even prefix it.in some cases to their 
own Gitas. Thus.the Agni-purana, ch, .382 contains a ‘Yama-Gita’ 

. but -ch, . 38r..gives the substance of -the Bhagavad-gita and calls it the 
‘very best of all the Gitàs' (‘sarvagitottamottamam’), Garuda-purana, 
i, 242 -similarly summarises the Bhagavad-gità, but appears to have no 
independent. Gita of its own, . Yoga-váSistha, vi,.I, 53 e¢ seg. contains a 
summary of the Bhagavad-gita ; but its own important Gita called the 
Brahma-Gita.. comes -after it. in vi, 2, 792... This.means that enough 
respect was shown to the.Bhagavad-gità by the authors of. the other 
Gitas * 

Such instances .of imitation and plagiarism are not. unknown to 

history. There is an interesting example of it in.the profane section of 

Sanskrit literature. ..Every. one knows the. high eminence that Kali- 

dāsa’s famous lyric Meghadüta enjoys.; and it is also an admitted. fact 
that the writers of Hamsa-düta, .Padanka-diita, &c. were but copyists 
and plagiarists. 

The Bhagavad-gita has been imitated and. we have an extensive 
Gita literature. But one may be permitted toask: Are all the other 
Gitas imitations? Aré none of them genuine.and original? It would 
be rash to give a categorical answer to this question. The minor Gitàs 
of the Mahabharata are not, strictly speaking, imitations of the Bhaga- 
vad-gita. They are too short for that. They only attempt answers. to 
one or two short quuestions, and do nót pretend to set up anything like 
a.complete moral or spiritual ideal. We have giyen examples of them 
before; we might take üp one or two more here to indicate their 
general nature. The Vicakhnu-Gita (Mbh., xii, 264) is a brief diatribe 
against the.use.of meat and wipe ; Vrtra-Gita (xii, 278) is a dissertation 
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‘on Karma, migration of the: soul and kindred topics.. And Bodhya- 
Gita is a little chapter of 26 lines, and indicates by means of a parable 
how the-bondage of the -world may be escaped and renunciation 
practised. 

Even outside the Mahābhārata, there are one or two Gitds which 
say too little to be an imitation of the Bhagavad-gita. - Thus the Yama- 
Gita of the Visnu-purana is a short treatise on Visnu-bhakti or devotion 
to Visnu.: 

These Gitis have not the ambition to attempt an imitation of the 
Bhagavad-gità. To that extent, they may be considered as of indepen- 
derit growth. - But their independence was never of- sufficient magni- 
` tude to deserve special recognition, And unlike the Bhagavad-gita 
ànd afew others which were more or less successful in imitating it, 
"they lie entombed within the parent soil-of the bigger compositions tc 
-which they belong. 

Now, to whatever class a Gita may belong and whatever may have 
been its relation with the Bhagavad-gita, none of these Gitàs seem 
to have escaped the general influence of the Upanisadic cult. Even the 
smallest and also the most sectarian among them breathes in the 
atmosphere of Brahma-vidyà ; it, tco; talks of a moral ór'spiritual ideal 
of salvation or ‘moksa’: of some kind .of worship, or some spiritual, 
mental, or even physical discipline, as means for the attainment of this 
mokga and so forth. This is not all: most of them refer to, and’ a 
large number of them quote freely from, the Upanisads. We are: thus 
Jed on to consider our third question, viz., the relation of the Gitas with 
the Upanisads. 


(iit) The relation between the Gitüs and the Upanisads. 


I. We have seen before that the general tendencies of Brahma- 
vidya influenced the Gita-literature as a whole. This is manifest from 
the fact that most of the Gitas guote from the Upanisads; sometimes 
the quotations are direct and verbatim, sometimes they are paraphrases 
of localisable passages of the Upanisadic texts ; and generally speak- 
ing, the borrowing is frankly admitted. 

That the Bhagavad-gità has quoted aad borrowed from the Upa- 
nigads is a well-known fact. Its similarity with the teachings of the 
"Upanisads also has been recognised ; and the Vedànta-sütra in ` several 
cases refers to it just as it refers to passages in the Upanisads. The 
second chapter of the Bhagavad-gita is: particularly noteworthy for 
its quotations and. paraphrases of passages: of the atha Upanigad. 
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Other examples of borrowing are: Devi-Giti, ch. iii, I8, gives 
the general advice that one should listen carefully to the teachings 
of Vedanta and always meditate upon the meaning of the saying 
*tat tvam asi (That thou art) And sokas 32-34 and 35-36 quote 
verbatim Katha, i, 2, I8-20 and i, 3, 3-4. And ch, v of this Gità quotes 
the whole of Mundaka ii, 2. 

Siva-Gita ii, था is a verbatim qotation of Katha, i, 2, 9 ; and ii, ' 
34 ‘is a verbatim quotation of ii, 5, 7 of the same Upanisad. Besides 
this, paraphrases of Upanisadic texts and borrowing of thought-forms. 
are quite plentiful 

The Rama-Gita refers to Sruti in general and to Taittiriya in parti- 

cular (27), It also quotes the formula ‘That thou art’ (24) 
— "The verbal similarity between the Brahma-Gità of the Yoga-vasistha 
and the Upanigads is somewhat less obtrusive, But here there is a 
much deeper resemblance in thought and meaning. It is frankly a 
dissertation on Brahmavidya and has no sectarian deity to uphold ; 
and, as an interpretation and amplification of the Upanisadic teachings, 
it had less need of quoting passages verbatim, But even it has not 
“altogether escaped touches of Upanigadic expressions here and there, 
For instance, iii, 24 is a partial quotation of Taittiriya ii, 4, I. 

The Brahma-Gita that professes to belong to the Skanda-purana, 
uses the Uapanisads more profusely than any other. It refers to 
other systems of belief and worship, but declares categorically that 
all else is opposed to Sruti and Smrti, and hence, by implication, 
is false, except of course what it itself is propounding (ii, 5-9) It 
Says : 

“There are those who worship Hara, those again who worship 
Visnu, and still others who worship me (i.e. Brahma, who is the speaker 
here), And there are others also who follow other gods, such as 
Indra, etc. Some take Prakrti with its threefold attribute, self-éxistent 
but unconscious. Some deluded. people believe in atoms and some 
only in Logos or Sabda ; some pin their faith on consciousness that 
does not endure beyond the moment, and some, equally deluded, believe 
in an-undefinable Void or Sanya; and some believe in the ele- 
ments and some in Nature or Nisarga—all equally deceived. All kinds 
of arguments they advance by force, but they are all false, All 
. these, are opposed to the true meaning of Sruti and Smrti ;—this is my 
decided opinion 
. The references here are obviously to Sankhya, Bauddha, Jaina 
and other systems, All these are, however, declared to.be wrong paths, 
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the true path being that of the Vedas, The mistaken paths also 
serve a useful purpose ; they help us, by contrast, to arrive at the true 
meaning of the Vedas (ii, 29) They are errors which enhance 
the value of truth and the truth is to be found in the Vedas alone. But 
what do the Vedas really teach ? 

The answer is to be found in the book as a whole. Briefly, it is 
the worship of Siva—who, be it noted, is the same as Brahma of the 
Upanisads, He is what the Vedas establish (‘Vedasiddha’—ii, 37). 
He is the one ultimate reality of which the Upanisads speak. He saw: 
(aiksata). and created the universe (cf. Ch. Up. vi. 2. 3, &c) And 
he is conceived as‘ pussessing all the attributes that are assigned to 
Brahma in the Upanisads. 

The influence of the Upanisads on this book is perhaps more , 
thorough than anywhere else. It not only adopts the general principles 
of Brahma-theory, but exploits the texts also more extensively than 
any of the other Gitas. For instance, ch. iv. 92-II4, of this book para- 
phrases the incident of Kena, iii-iv. Brahma, we are told in the Kena, 
appeared before the gods, but they knew him not. One after another was 
sent to him to ascertain who he was, The messenger, who was himself" 
a god, in each case declared his own identity and his prowess ; Brahma 
however concealed his identity and wanted evidence as to the boasted : 
prowess of the god before him, The god was benumbed and could not 
prove his strength. When all the gods were completely subdued in this 
way, a celestial form of beauty appeared in the sky and declared the: 
: greatness of Brahma; Now the gods knew him and worshipped him. 

The Brahma-Gita uses this story for the purpose of showing the 
superiority of Siva to all other deities, It finds some interesting 
suppurt in the fact that the Kena gives the names 'Haimavatl and 
‘Uma’ to.the celestial form that discloses the identity of Brahma. 
According to later mythology,-Haimavati and Uma are names of the 
consort of Siva, l 

The fourth chapter of this Gita professes to be an interpretation 
of the Kena Upanisad as a whole, as its name ‘“Talavakaropanigad- 
. vyakhya-kathanam’ implies, Chapter v in the same way contains an 
‘interpretation of Chandogya, vi. 

The 6th chapter is an explanation of the celebrated Upanisadic 
‘practice of meditating upon Brahma in the cavity of the heart, tech- 
nicaly called ‘Daharopisana’ or ‘worship of the little (sky)! The 
reference is to Chandogya viii. I, I, which is expounded in Vedanta- 
sütra i, 3. I4-2L cE 


~ 
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The 7th chapter (उन्‍नाव) quotes with slight alterations:the whole of 
Mundaka i,  ; and Mundaka i. 2 is paraphrased and quoted in some - 
verses following these. Then follow quotations and paraphrases of. 
Mundaka ii ; and so forth. 

Chapter viii, of the same Gitá has been called an ‘account of the 
Kaivalya Upanigad,’ and, as the name implies, it is full of quotations 
from that Upanisad. Chaptersix and x are devoted to the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, with special reference: to the Maitrey! Brahmana 
of that book ; and ch. xi quotes extensively from Katha and Svetaéva- 
tara, 

We have given examples enough of the extensive use of Upanigadic 
texts by the Gitis, The smaller Gitàs of the Mahabharata-are too: 
Small to quote extensively, but even they borrow forms and principles 
of thought. Thus the Bodhya-Gita which consists of only 26 lines, 
attributes an oft-quoted saying to a king of Videha, viz, '*Mithilàyam. 
pradiptàyài na me dahyati kificana—When Mithila is burnt, nothing, 
of me is burnt.” It is easy to see that this is only a development of. 
the line of thought started in the famous saying of Yajfiavalkya, viz. 
" Amrtatvasya tu nago’sti vittena” (Br. ii, 4. 2.. Moreover, the Gitas- 
of the Mahabharata develop moral precepts and theories of' Jiiana- 
and Karma; which are closely akin to those of the Upanisads 

It is evident, therefore, that the Gita literature was extensively 
influenced by Brahma-vidyà of the Upanigads. Wherever this cult 
of Brahma-vidya may have arisen and by whomsoever it may. have 
spread, it shed its shining light on other systems of thought and 
worship, and, sometimes even on systems that were not quite friendly 
toit, It had discovered forms of thought and belief, the value of 
which could not be ignored; and it had gained such a position for. 
itself that no system of thought and belief could altogether escape. 
its influence. Just asin modern times, one who is not a Christian 
has yet to use some of the Christian concepts and expressions of the. 
Bible—just as one who is not necessarily a scientist, cannot altogether’ 
be ignorant today of the latest scientific conceptions, they permeate. 
our life and thought so widely,—in the same way, in those ancient. 
times in India, Brahma-vidya had so infused the life and thought of 
the land that even hostile systems of culture could not altogether 
escape its influence. Perhaps the actual followers of Brahma-vidyà. 
were never very numerous ; perhaps as a system of philosophy, Saikhya 
claimed more adherents and was more extensively influential. Saükhya 
influenced the positive sciences, specially the science of. medicine, 
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more intensively than any other system of philosophy in India. But 
Brahma-vidya also was not’ without its following. The sublimest 
thing in it was the concept of Brahma; and, like Platonic ideas in 
ancient and Kantian ideas in modern European thought, the idea of 
Brahma and other kindred ideas shed their lustre on almost all the 
_ subsequent systems of thought. Some followed them up to their 
logical conclusions, others perhaps employed them only for .their own 
purposes. The same’ phenomenon is illustrated in the entire range 
of Gità literature. * * 

2. Thus we have a series of Gitis which exploit the concep- 
tions of the Upanisads for their sectarian purposes. The unity 
of the God-head reached in Brahma, was very widely used by 
sectarian writers, Each sect having a special deity of its own, tried to 
show, after the fashion of the Upanisads,—as we: have pointed out 
before—that all creation, all gods, all elements, were but manifestations 
of that particular Deity. With the followers of Gane$a, the Supreme 
Deity is of course Gane$a ; with those of Siva, he is Siva; and so 
forth. In the Upanisads, the minor gods are merged in Brahma; 
in the sectarian Gitas, it is the particular deity’ of the sect that 
swallows them up. This is one-way in which Brahma-vidyà was 
‘exploited by sectarian cults. 

Besides, even meditative discipline and physical training in 
postures auxiliary to such meditation, technically called ‘yoga’, 
“were indicated by the Gitas, after the fashion of the Upanisads 
‘again. There was not necessarily an agreement in detail; but 
. the general principle underlying these practices was the same. 
Thus Svetaévatara (ii. ro-rr) suggests certain conditions of meditation : 
‘the sort of place in which meditation should be practised ; the sort 
of objects on which attention should be fastened ; and so on, The same 
topic is discussed pretty fully in Vedanta-sütra iv. I. 7-I2. and also else- 
where. The Gitds also take up the idea. The Bhagavadgità, for 
instance, lays down certain practical rules for the guidance of medita- 
tion in vi, II-I4 :— l : 

*One should place one's seat in a clean spot ; and the seat should 
be steady, neither too high nor too low, and should consist of cloth 
placéd upon hide (of deer or tiger), which again should be spread upon 
kuģa grass. There one should sit, with the mind fixed and the senses 
controlled ; and having so seated oneself, one should practise yoga for 
self-purification. With the head; the middle of body and the neck in 
one line, and straight, with motionless steadiness fixing the gaze on 
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.the tip of the nose, and without seeing anything else, with quiet of 
mind and freedom from fear, and practising all the austerities of a 
-Brahmacarin, firm and fully. self-possessed, and with heart set upon 
me (the Lord), one should remain joined with me (the Lord) and 
having me (the Lord) as the ultimate goal.” 

In commenting on Vedanta-sitra iv I, r0., Sankara quotes these 


' lines approvingly. This meditation or ‘Yoga’ was a means suggested ^ 


by the Upanisads for the attainment of Brahma. The Gitas exploit- 
ed these ideas for their own particular cults also, The Bhagavadgita 
is not the only example. GaneSa-Gita iv. 26-34, Devi-Gita ch. iv, &c. 
are other examples. .It will be seen, therefore, that the Upanigadic 
ideas were not only used but even exploited. Of course, since all the 
Gitás were not sectarian, the charge of exploitation cannot be brought 
against all; but none appear to be altogether free from the genereal : 
influence of the Upanisads 
3. There are some Gitás which are decidedly Upanisadic ; ie. they 
try to popularise and give ‘a wider currency to the Upanisadic ideas. 
A more thorough-going practice of Brahma-vidya is developed, going 
down even to the regulation of diet as a means for the attainment of 
Brahma (cf. Bhagavad-gita, xvii, 7-I0). Of all the Gitàs, the Bhagavad- 
.gita did the most to spread and popularise Upanisadic ideas ; but it 
was not alone in the field. The Brahma-Gita ‘of the Yoga-vaéistha 
comes next ; and the smaller Gitds of-the Mahabharata also had their 
share in this work. 
These facts discover to us one of the avenues through which the 
ideas of the Upanisads tended to percolate to the masses of the country. 
It is evident that the Upanisadic culture was sufficiently philosophic 
to arrest attention. Its existence could not be ignored. But was it 
sufficiently.diffused to become a popular religion? The subsequent ` 
history of the country gives a decidedly negative answer to this 
question. The philosophy of the Upanigadic culture was all right ; 
has survived till the present day. But its religion, it seems, could 
never become popular. The way in which the sectarian Gitas employ 
its philosophical concepts and spiritual practices, shows that these were 
well-known and perhaps even popular. But the continuance and 
recrudescence of the sect-deities shows that the religion of Brahma- 
vidy& was too abstract for the popular mind ; which still had the need 
for gods and goddesses 
` To conclude: We have an extensive Gita literature embedded in 
the Puranas and the Mahabharata and in some cases also having an 
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independent existence, without forming part of any known book, 
Almost without exception, these Gitas bear mark of Upanisadic influ- 
ence. So far as composition and literary structure goes, they were 
mainly modelled upon the Blhagavad-gita. Some of these Gitas were 


^ . designed to popularise the Upanisadic cult ; while others exploited the 


concepts of the Upanisads for furthering the worship of a sect-deity. 


UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACUARJEE 


Indian Literatüre Abroad 
VI. l 


Hiuen Tsang will be remembered by future generations for 
another work, the importance of which need not be pointed out to the 
students of philosophy. The importance of Abhidharma- 
i VE koša was fully recognised by Burnouf, Kern and all 
kofa translated. other scholars, This work has come down to us in 
Chinese in two forms, one containing verses (602 
karikas) only, and the ‘other being prose explanations of the verses. 
Paramartha, the first translator of the Koéa, tells us that the prose 
text was compiled at the réquest of the 'Kaámira-Vaibbüsikas. Of 
course the verse-text is included in the prose explanation. Vasubandhu 
is the author of the karikss as well as the explanations. Hiuen Tsang 
translated the karikas in 2 fasciculi and the explanation in 309 fasciculi, 
In this book Vasubandhu deals with the views of the Vaibhasikas. 
There exists a Sanskrit commentary on this Sastra, called Abhidharma 
kosa Vyakhyā or simply -Sphutartha, Its author is Yaśomitra, who 
: also mentions two earlier commentaries by Gunamitra and Vasumitra, 
Abhidharma-nyiyanusira, and Samaya-pradipiki of Saüghadeva, 
who compiled the two Sastras in Ayodhya, were rendered into Chinese 


I ‘ For the French translation of this book see La Vallée Poussin— 
L’ Abhidharma-koSa de Vasubandhu, 5 vols. Société Belge d’ Etudes ` 
Orientale, Louvain, 923-25. The Sanskrit text has been. published 
in the Bibliotheca Buddhica by Stcherbatsky and Lévi. See Nariman, 
pp. 97, 279-286 (Nanjio, 7263), | 
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by Hiuen Tsang. Saaya-pradipika contained I0,000 80885 and merely 
explained the doctrine of Vibhása. The translation has been made from 
a shorter work with similar explanation of the Vibhàsà tenets. Nyayanu- 
süra had probably another title, ‘Kosakaraka’ i, e, KoSa-hail-stone, 
but the name was changed by the great Vasubandhu into Wyivyanusira 
after Saüghadeva's death out of respect to his opponent. This book" 
. contained I20,000 Slokas, and is directed against Abhidharmakoia 
of Vasubandhu. This is too elaborate and abstruse a book for general 
students, having 80 fasciculi, I,75I pages and that is the reason 
why he composed ‘Illustration of the Semaya or doctrines, At the 
the end of each fasciculus it is stated that this book belongs to 
the Sarvastivàda, Sanghabhadra writing about the doctrine in his pre- 
liminary remarks says,—‘I have already written a treatis$ and called 
it Nyayanusara (Shum-Cheng-li, Conformity to Truth). Those who are 
fond of philosophical speculation have to study it. With the phrases 
and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
matter of difficulty. One will not be able to understand it unless one 
works hard. In order to make it easy to be understood by curtailing 
the elaborate composition, I again compiléd'an abridged treatise and 
called it Samaya-pradipika (Hsien-tsung, Exposition of the doctrine). 
I embellished Vasubandhu's Karzkas, and regarded them as the course 
of reference. I cut short those extensive concluding arguments which are 
found in the Nyáyünusüra, and set forth the right expositions against 
Vasubandhu's proofs to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which 
_we adhere.” This book is preserved for us in Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 

There are other books translated by Hiuen Tsang and others, but 
their detailed notice need not be taken,. The literary activity of the 
Sarvastivada covers at least not less than ten centuries of the intellec- 
tual life of India. But this vast literature, rich in philosophy, is entirely 
lost to us and before we reconstruct the history of Indian philosophy 
these and otber books must be studied from the Chinese.! 

Of his seventy-five works about forty books belonged to Abhidhar- 
ma. Aévaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asaüga and Vasubandhu were 
the principal writers on Mahayana philosophy. To be brief about the 
philosophical thoughts among the Buddhists, we can say that Aryadeva, 

. A$vaghosa and Nagarjuna were great teachers of the Madhymika 
School, and Asaüga and his brother Vasubandhu were the founders 
and exponents of Yogacara Philosophy. The Yogacira branch 


I See Takakusu's article in the /PTS., I904-I905, pp. 04-746. 
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teaches Vijfidnavida, that is, nothing exists outside consciousness and 
repudiates Sünyaváda. Paramirtha imported from Magadha to China 
the works of Asaüga and Vasubandhu in 559 A.D. Hiuen Tsang 
translated four of Asaüga's books and seven of Vasubandhu’s thirty-six 
works and he is the real founder of Yogacara school in China. 

Besides these, other important books as well as books of minor im- 
portance were rendered into Chinese. His Vajracchedikd, Sukhivati- 

vyuha, Vinala-kirti-nirdesa,+ Bhaisajyagcuru, etc. are well- 
` known to the students of Buddhism. Among the other © 
works that he brought. to China were treatises on Gram- 

mar, Shing-ming-lun and Pe-yeskia-lan-man (Edkins) There are three 
books. on logic in Chinese? -of which two were translated by. Hiuen 
Tsang and one by I-tsing, But really these are two books, as one is ‘ 
only re-translated by I-tsing. These are Sankara-svamin’s Hetuvidya- 
nyaya-pravesa-sistra or Nyayapravesa-tarkagastra and Nagarjuna’s 
Nyiya dvava-tarkasistva 

In Chinese the books are attributed to Sankarasvamin and Nagar- 
juna but they are really compositions of the great, logician Dignaga, In 
Tibetan we find Dignāga as the author, of the work Nyaya-praveéa 
The other work attributed. to Nagarjuna is clearly a mistake of 
name for, Dignaga 

The influence of Indian logic in China and Japan can easily be 
gauzed from the very fact that in the Otani Library, Japan, there are 
about I20 books both printed and Mss. on Indian logic written in 
Chinese and Japanese, Among these only three translations of two 


Hindu Logic 
in China, ` 


I Seethe catalogue of Chinése and Japanese Books and Mss. in 
the Otani University Library (Japanese), p. 297, also Dignaga’s Vyaya- 
pravesa and Haribhadra's commentary on it edited by N. Mironor (St 
Petersburg). Jainza-Sasana, pp. I33-I38 

Its Sanskrit text has been edited by Principal Dhruva of Hindu 

. University ; and the Tibetan text by Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charya of Visvabharati, both to be published in. one volume in the 
Gaekward Oriental Series, Baroda. 
2 Seethe English Translation of Vimalabirti-nirdesa by Hokei 
Idumi— The Eastern Buddhist, 924-25,.26 continued 
. 3 Badajiro Sugiura—Aindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, 
Philadelphia, 900, 
4. See Sugiara's books, the bibliography portion specially, 
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Sanskrit works are in Nanjio’s catalogue. In the supplement of Kioto 
edition of the Tripitaka about eleven more books on Nyaya are 
named; but they are all V7/Zis or commentaries by Chinese oi 
Japanese monks. There are six books on Dignaga's Ayayadvara- 
tarkasistra (Nanjio, I223, I224), five of which are written in Chinese 
and one in Japanese. But Saükara-svamin's (or Dignaga's) Nyayapravesa 
found more favour in both the countries and there are more than 
eighty books on logic written in Chinese and Japanese, [Catalogue 

of the Otani University (Japan), pp. 260-26r].? 
The other heretical opponent in philosophy was the Vaisesika. 
Its view-point was made known to the Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 
This was known as Dasapadirthasistra and is an en- 


Kalenie : larged work of the Satpadartha of the VaiSesika Sastra. 
philosophy in re " x 2 हि 
China. Its original is lost and an English translation of the 


Chinese text by Mr. H. Ui, published in the Royal 
Asiatic Society Translation Series, has been of immense value to 
‘the students of Indian philosophy. 

The Chinese title of the Vaisesika treatise is SAang-Zsung-shih-chu- 
ilun. and is known in Sanskrit as Vatsestka-(nikiya)-daiapadirtha- 
&üs/ra, ie. a treatise on the ten categories of the Vaisesika, It was 
composed by a follower of that philosophy, whose name is trans 
literated into Chinese às Chan-talo which in Sanskrit would be 
simply Candra, in Chinese translation “wisdom-moon,” ‘According to 
later commentators, who give the full name, it is Chan-ta-(lo)-moti 
ie. Candramati or Mati-candra. We know nothing of the life of 
this Indian Vaisesika philosopher as his book in original Sanskrit 
is not known at present. According to Mr. Ui, Candra lived not later 
than the first half of the sixth century (p. Io). 

It was probably taken to China by Hiuen Tsang and translated by 
him in 648 A.D. A tradition says that Kwei-chi, a famous disciple of ` 
Hieun Tsang, wrote a commentary on the treatise, but this, says Mr. Ui 
is perhaps a mistake, 

Hiuen Tsang, as we have seen, translated a great many Sans- 
krit works into Chinese ; but his main effort appears to have been 
devoted to the translation of the works of the Sarvastivada, ‘specially, 
the Abhidharmakosasistva, and of the Vijfianavada, especially Vzfiapzz- 
mütratü-siddhi-&üstra. His disciples were divided principally between 


I Indian Logic has been dealt with in detail in the section Tibet 
where numerous books on logic have been preserved, x 
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these two schools, though he introduced literatures of many other 
schools of thought. Kwei-chi is the orthodox propagator of Vijfiana- 
vada and an authority. on the Vijtiaptimitrata-siddhi. This is a 
commentary on Vasubandhu’s Vüüapti-mütrati-trim&at-karibá, which 
is a highly authoritative exposition of the Vijfianavada and had ten 
commentaries by as many different Indian authors. Hiuen Tsang 
first translated the ten commentaries, but he afterwards amalgamated . 
them with the commentary by Dharmapala, the teacher of his teacher 
Silabhadra. The Vijtiapti-mitrata-siddhi is ascribed to Dharmapala, 
and it is said that Kwei-chi commented on the work. Dharmapala’s 
work adopts an idealistic standpoint in epistemology and metaphysics 
and refutes the realistic systems, the Sáükhya, the Vaisesika, other 
minor schools, and Hinayana Buddhism. From Kwei-chi’s com- 
. mentaries we can -gather many facts concerning the attitude of philo- 
sophers towards Vaisesika and other Indian systems of thought. 
Hiuen Tsang was followed by a number of workers in the field of 
translation. Shih -Chu-T’ung,! a Chinese éramana translated some 
four books on Dharanis and topics of allied nature.; 
titer tae Bhagavaddharma,? a éramana of. West India translated 
one work; Atigupta® and Jfüanabhadra* were each 
responsible for one book.  Thcugh translations of only two works 
are attributed to Punyopaya or Nandi,* he is known to us for his 
more important contributions, He reached China in 655 A.D. but 
before that he made extensive tours throughout India and Ceylon and 
collected I,500 different manuscripts of the Tripitaka of both Mahayana 
and Hinayana schools. This vast collection he: carried to his new ` 
home in China and must have deposited them in some monastery 
library. In 656 he was sent by: the Chinese emperor 
Fn and to some island in the China Sea to find some 
manuscripts, strange medicine, Nandi-Punyopaya, it seems, must 
have been an -expert pharmacopist, otherwise the 
emperor would not have selected this new immigrant for this herb dis- 
covery. He returned to China in 663 A.D. and translated three books, 
of which two pariprcchiis are extant. 
Indian settlers from Further India went to China. Jfianabhadra, 
a $ramaga from Po-liang or Ho-liang (Kaling—Java ?) in the South 


: Nanjio App. II, 434. . 2 Nanjio App. IL, 358. 
3. : » - » n 7306. 4 » ». » 38 
5 ay. » » I37. है 
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Sea, helped the Chinese traveller Houi-Ning, who passed that country 
on his journey to India in 664-666 aD. We do not know if he 
. actually went to China 

Divakara, a éramaga from Central India, came to China in 676 
A.D. and lived till 688 and during these years nineteen works were 
translated by hím. But in a preface to his works by the T'ang 
Empress Wu 'Ts-thien (684-705 A.D.) Divàkara is said 
to have translated only ten works with the help of 
ten Chinese assistants, accomplishing the work in 685 A. D. 
Divakara translated various books including two books on Abhi- 
dharma—one being a commentary on Vasubandhu's Paficaskandhaka 
Sastra (Nanjio, 795) by Sthiramati, and the other was Vajracchedika- 
Prajhapiramita-stitra Süstra of Bodhisattva Gunada, which seems 
.to be a commentary on the  Vajracchediba in the Prajiiaparamita 
series, But his more important and enduring work was his transla- 
tion of Lalita-vistara’ (Nanjio, 59; Tok. Ed. ix, 7b) The -literal 
translation of the Chinese name of this book is Vaipulya- 
. Mahüvyuka-sutra. There is another title of this book 
. which if translated would be ‘Rddhivikridita (Sūtra or Rddhi 
Rumüra-vikridita (Sūtra. The Lalita-vistara was not translated . 
“into Chinese for the first time by Divàkara, It had been tran- 
slated four times, but the. first and the third were lost in 730 
A.D. when the Khai-Yuen-lu-Catalogue was compiled. The two 
missing translations were both entitled Phu-Yao-Ching which would 
mean ‘Samanta-prabhava-sttra, The first was translated under the Later 
Han Dynasty, during 227-263 A.D. but the translator’s name is lost. 
The third was translated under the Sung Dynasty (420-479 A. D.) by 
Chu-Yen and Pao-Yun. Of the extant translations the first was 
done by Chu-Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa in 305 A.D. and the second 
was done by Divakara. As a matter of fact we do not at all know - 


Divükara. 


Lalita-yistara, 


I Sanskrit Text, edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra, Bib. Indica, 
.7853; English Translation of a few chaps. by R. L., Mitra, Bib. Indica, 
3 fasc., :88:-86.Lalitavistara Erzahlung von dem Leben und der Lehre 
des Sakyasimha..,......Deutsche ubersetzt von Dr. S. Leffmann, Berlin, 
I874 ; L-V. Leben u. Lehre des Sakya Buddha. Text ausgabe, mit 
varianten, .metren u.. Worterverzeichniss, von Leffmann, Halle I902 
French Translation of the Tibetan version of L.-V. by P, E, Foucaux, 
Paris, Annales du Musée Guimet, vol, vi, xix, Paris, 887-92. 
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whether the Chinese biography of the Buddha mentioned above as 
Phu- Yao-Ching is really a translation of the Sanskrit text.! 
Buddhatrata and Buddhapala, ‘two Indian teachers, went from 
Kubha or Kabul and translated two works. Devaprajiia and Siksananda 
were natives of Khotan, the great centre of Indo-Chinese culture where 
among the East Iranian peoples, Indians and Chinese elements met and 
there was a large Indian population. Devaprajfia translated six works, 
one of which was a book on Abhidharma by Sthiramati called Mahi- 
. Jina Abhidharma Samyukta-Sangiti Sutra (Nanjio, 7798), which was 
a commentary on a book of that name by Asanga (Nanjio, 7799) 
Siksánanda was abler and better known than his other countrymen 
' and as many of his books are very important, I shall dwell upon 
some of them here, : : 
In the Chinese Tripitaka there is à class of books known as 
Avatamsaka. . Under the Eastern T’sin Dynasty (३7-420) Buddha- 
l bhadra and his associates. translated Buddkāvatamsaka- 
Sikstaanda of  maha-vaipulya-Sastra, but it was not completed. The 
more complete copy of the text was in Khotan and. 
' the Empress Wu Tso-thien sent a special envoy for the Sanskrit text. 
Siksananda translated it in 80 fasciculi and 39 chapters. The Empress 
herself took part in this translation and wrote a preface to this book, 
Sikgananda’s other important work was the Lankaüvatara-Sutra? to 
which the Empress also wrote a preface, I might mention here in pass- 
i ing that there are three translations of this book,—one 
eee by Guna (Bhümi)-bhadra, which is incomplete, the other 
two by Bodhiruci.and Siksananda,. The last two agree 
with the Tibetan and Sanskrit. versions, the latter having been edited. 
by B. Nanjio in Japan (7923),.. The book gives a report of the mira- 
‘culous visit of Buddha Sakyamuni to Ravana, the king of Ceylon 
Ravana pays his reverence to the Buddha and presses him for a reply 
to a number of his enquiries touching ‘Dharma.’ The answers given 
by the Buddha which represent the doctrine of the Yogacara school, 


I Nariman, Sanskrit Buddhism, pp. I9-27 
2 In the fourth Band of “Koku-Yaku-Daizokyo” (Tripitaka tran- 
` slated into Japanese), vols. 3, r4 recently published. Rev. Yamakani 
Sogen has given an expository introdution to the Sūtra, and a 
Japanese translation of the Chinese 'Laüküvatara! by Sikgananda, 
B. Nanjio has prepared another Japanese translation from the original 
Sanskrit (Nanjio, Intro, to Lahkavatira, Tokio) 
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go to form the main contents of the Sūtra. ‘It is, moreover, interest- 
ing inasmuch as it exposes the tenets of the Sábkhyas, VaiSesikas, . 
Pá$upatas and other philosophical schools and religious denominations 
of Brahmanic origin 

The Avatamsaka is one of the most important books on Bud- 
dhism, and its deep philosophical thoughts have inspired many sects 
to accept it as their scripture. In Sanskrit there is no book known . 
by that name, But in the collection of Buddhist books found in Nepal 
there is a book called Gandavyuka The work is reckoned as 
one of the nine principal scriptures of the Buddhists, and held in 
high esteem. It gives the story of Sudhana.in search of the 
perfect knowledge (R. L. Mitra, p.90) It has been inaccurately 
identified by Mitra with the Chinese Ghama-vyiha translated by 
Divakara and Amoghavajra, but the mistake had been committed. 
much ‘earlier by Burnouf. Ghana-vytha and Ganda-vytiha are two 
distinct works mentioned in the Mahivyutpatti, a Sanskrit Buddhist 
dictionary of the ninth century. Pelliot has compared the contents of 
Ganda-vyuha with the Tibetan versions of Avatamsaka and found simi- 
larity, Its identity has also been recognised by Prof. Watanabe 
of Tokio. The full title of the book however is -Wahavaipulya-buddha- 
ganda-vytthayukit-stitram, Generally some used the name as Ganda- 
vyüka and others as Buddha Avatamsaka, as it fell under Avatam- 
saka literature. But it is the one and the same book.? . 

In the T'ang Dynasty Chau-Kuang, the fourth patriarch of the 
Avatamsaka school who died in 806 wrote an original commentary on 
Siksananda's Buddhivatamsaka (Ta-feng Kuang-fo-hua-yen-ching-shu) 
in 60 fasciculi, and further a sub-commentary on itin go fasc. (Nanjio 
7589, 7590) was written by him. Phu-tsmi of the Yuan Dynasty 
(4280 4368 A. D.) compiled a record of the explanation of the hidden 
meaning of the introductory part of the commentary on the Avatamsaka 
in 40 fasciculi (Nanjio, 7622) 

Another important work translated by Siksananda was Sraddhotpida 
Süstra, attributed to Aévaghosa. It is a philosophical treatise on the 
i Mahāyāna Faith, which is studied even today in the 
monasteries of Japan. It was translated twice, once 
in 534 A.D. and againin'7io A.D. From Siksananda's 
version Suzuki prepared an English version, called the Discourse on the 


Sraddhotpiida 
Rastra. 


I Pelliot—Notes a propos d'un catalogue du Kanjur, J. A., IQI4> 
July-Aug, pp. 48-42 ; also /RAS., I907, p, 663. s 
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Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana (Nanjio, I259). Suzuki holds 
_ASvaghoga, the poét of Buddhacarita, to be the author and asserts on 
the. basis of the book itself that the actual founder of Mahayana was 
A$vaghosa. The doctrine which the book teaches is, however, 
that of Vijfianavàda as taught by  Asanga and the teaching of 
Tathigata-garbha and the Tathaté which occurs in the Lankavatira. 
Prof. Takakusu, who holds the authorship of Asvaghoga as altogther 
' out of the question, says that the older catalogue of the Chinese text, 
does not contain the name of Aégvaghosa as the author. Although 
M. Sylvain Lévi says, “The poet of the Buddhacarita shows him 
here a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid reviver ofa doctrine 
which was destined to regenerate Buddhism” (quoted by Nariman), 
We are, however, not inclined to accept Prof. Takakusu’s views. The 
Sanskrit original of Syaddhotpida Sistra is long lost. According to 
‘the Chang-Yüan Catalogue (compiled between A.D. 784-804) the 
Sanskrit text is said to have existed at that time. It is a great 
pity that such an important Buddhist philosophical work as this 
can only be studied now through translation. ' 

Two Chinese translations of this work exist in the Tripitaka 
collection. The first translation was made by Paramirtha already 
referred to in 554 A.D. The second one was done by Siksananda 
of Khotan, of whom we have just now read. The originals of these 
two translations were not the same, the one having been brought from 
Ujjayini and the other from Khotan. But. the difference is not 
‘fundamental. According to an unknown Chinese writer, quoted by 
Suzuki, the Sanskrit original found by Siksananda in Tzu-an Tower 
was older of the two, and he translated it with the help of several native 
Buddhist priests.! Of the two translations Paramártha's has found 
a more popular acceptance in Japan as well as in China, not because 
it is more faithful to the original, but because a learned and brilliant 
Buddhist scholar called Fa-tsang (A.D. 643-772) wrote a commentary on 
itand on that account the commentary is more studied than the 
text ‘itself, Fa-tsang also assisted Siksananda in preparing ‘the 
second translation, but he preferred the first one for his commentary 
work, partly because the first one had already found a wide circulation. 
among the commentators before his time, and partly because both 
translations agreeing in all their important points, he did not like to 


. I Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 40. 
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show his “partiality” as » commentator, as Fa-tsang says, to the . 
one in the preparation of which he himself took part (Suzuki, p. 4I). 
No Sanskrit commentary of this important work has yet been dis- 
covered, but the Buddhist population of China studied it most 
carefully. Fa-tsang compiled the commentary (Nanjio, r625, 5 fasc.) 
during the T'ang Dynasty. In the Sung period, another learned monk 
revised the work and published it.in I5 fasciculi (Nanjio, I626). 

Non-Buddhist Indians sometimes translated Buddhist books, Li- 
Wu-thao, a Brahmán of Lan-po in Northern India, is mentioned as a 
r «ids translator of a Dharaniin 700 A.D, In 705, Mitrasena 
Indian. an Indian Sramana residing at Tukhara (Tokhara-East 
l of Kucha) translated a minor Dharani Ratna-cinta, 
a Sramana .of Kāśmīra is responsible for seven translations in 9 fasci- 
culi and he wrote between 693-706 A.D, He died in 72 when he was 
more than roo years old, All his works were minor Dhàranis or siitras ' 
of indifferent value and shows the signs of degenerate state of Buddhism 
soon to follow. . l 

After Hiuen Tsang’s death, another Buddhist monk I-tsing by name 
started for India in 67 A.D, and arrived in 673. The object of : 
I-tsing’s tour was to know more thoroughly about the 
Vinaya or Buddhist views of Discipline. He wanted 
to correct the misrepresentations of the Vinaya rules, and to refute the 
erroneous opinions held by the schools of Vinayadharas then existing 
in China, Ltsing was a great traveller. He was twenty five years 
(677-693) abroad and travelled in more than thirty countries, In India 
he studied at Nalanda and visited almost all the sacred places, He. 
spent a good many years in Srrvijaya, in Sumatra, which was 
once a great centre of Sanskrit and Indian culture and politically 
as important as Singapore of today. He wrote a book called 
Record of Bud.ihist Practices in Southern Seas. He returned to China 
in 695, and took home some four hundred different Sanskrit texts, 
the álokas numbering five hundred thousand, and. a plan of the 
Vajrásana of the Buddha. Between A.D. 700-772 I-tsing translated 
56 works in 230 volumes. Among these works there are several 
importànt Sütras and Sastras, but in order to know how he represented 
the Milasarvastivada school, it will suffice to mention here only the 
Vinaya texts :— , 

I Moülasarvastivada-Vinaya-Sütra I Fasc. (agrees with 
Tibetan) (Nanjio, I£20), 
2 ?Vinayain 50 fasc (No, I28). 


I-tsing. 
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°Samyukta-Sastra 40 fasc, (No. r32 D) 


3 
'His work : f N 
lime. A "Sanghabhedakavastu 20 fasc. (No. 3423) 
vida, 5 ?Nikaya-Bhiksupi Vinaya 20 fasc. (No. 7724) 
6 


*Vinaya Saügraha—originally done by the Venerable 
Jinamitra, It hada Tibetan version. (No. r27) 
7 °Ekagata~-Karman Io fasc. (No. 533), 
8. ?Nidana 5 fasc. (No. 733). 
9 °Matrka 5 fasc. (No. 4334). 
ro  ?Vinaya Nidana-Matrka-Gatha I5 leaves. (No. II40). 
II. °Vinaya-Samyukta-Vastu-Gatha Io leaves, (No. 7747). 
.I2 °Vinaya-Gatha 4 fasc, composed by  Vaiéalhya. 
(No. I243). 
. I3 °Bhiksuni Vinaya-Sütra 2 fasc. (No. II46). Besides 
- these, six more Vinaya books were done into Chinese 
by I-tsing, viz., 
i "Pravarjya (upasampada) vastu, 4 fasc. 
ii °Varsavasa Sastra 
_ iii °Pravarana Vastu 
iv °Carma Vastu 
v °Bhaisajya Vastu I8 fasc. 
‘vi °Kathina-civara Vastu. 

I-tsing thus represented the whole text of the Vinaya belong- 
ing to the Müla-sarvástivàda Nikaya, and founded a new school for 
the study of this branch of Buddhist literature in China  (Taka- 
kusu, Records, Intro.). Ltsing is also responsible for some translations 
of Abhidharma works by Asaùga, Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, three 

` magnets of the Mahayana. He translated Dinnaga's book on JVyaya 
Praveéa which had been translated previously by Hiuen Tsang 
in 648 A.D. Vajra-cchedikà Prajña-pāramitā (Nanjio, I4)and Stifrasastra 
(Nanjio, 7237) composed by. Asaüga and its commentary (also No. 
%23!) by Vasubandhu were also rendered into Chinese by I-tsing. 
I-téing wrote an appendix to the book where he explained in the 
last verse of the Sastra, the meaning of Prajfia. Some catalogue- 
makers have considered this work as an independent one, Another 
-important book of Abhidharma, Vi/fiznamitra Siddhi, by Vasu- 
bandhu had been twice translated into Chinese, In India a commentary 
was compiled by Bodhisattva Dharmapala, which was translated by 
I-tsing. f l ' 

As we owe to I-tsing the preservation.of Buddhist books on 

.Vinaya in. Chinese translation, the Sanskrit origirals of which have 
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been lost, we owe a great deal to his contemporary Bodhiruci 
: : for the translation of a bulk of literature known as 
oo Ratnakiita, equally lost to us in the original with a few 

exceptions. Bodhiruci’s original name was Dharmaruci, 
which was changed into Bodhiruci by the order of the Empress Wu Tso- 
‘thien, He wasa Sramana of Southern India and a Brahmana by caste. 
He translated between 693-773 A.D., fifty-three works in III fasciculi, 
of which r2 works in I2 fasciculi were already missing in 730 A. D. 
It is-said he died in his r56th year in 727 A.D. His most stupendous | 
.work was his edition of Mahia-ratuakita-Sitra (Nanjio, 23; I20 
fasc). This is a collection of 49 siitras, arranged ‘by Bodhiruci, who 
himself translated 26 of them (Nanjio, App. II, i50) He became 
80 popular that the Emperor Tsui-tsung wrote a preface concerning the 
life of Bodhiruci Su-no, a contemporary of our writer, also wrote 
an.introduction to his Ratnaküta work. 

During the first quarter of the eighth century Buddhism still conti- 
nued to be favoured as state religion with a very brief period of 
reaction under. Emperor Hsüan Tsang. It was represented to him 
that rich families wasted their substance on religious edifices and that 
the inmates were well-to-do persons desirous of escaping the burdens 
of public service. Buildings of monastaries and copying sütras, 
making images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas were forbidden and -I2,000 
monks were ordered to return to the world. In the latter part of his 
life he became more tolerant aud Duddhism again flourished. During 
this period, only four translators worked. Paramita, {Pre miti), a Sramana 
of Central India, together with Meghasikha of Udyàna and Hwai-ti, ` 
a Chinese monk, translated a work on Sürangama Sūtra in 705 A.D. 

 (Nanjio, App. II, 357).. Shih Chu-Yen, a son of the king of Kutsana 
-(Khotan), who was sent to China as a hostage, became a Sramana 
there in 707 A.D. He stayed there in a monastery, learnt Chinese 
and translated four books in 72I A.D. 


HI 


“The second quarter of the eighth century marks the introduc- 
„tion of Tantrism.in China with the advent of Vajrabodhi and his 
aoe pupil Amogha-vajra in 29 A.D. According to Tibetan 
8th century A.D. . Ta " 
Tantrism. . chronicles ‘the first of all the Tantrikas who came to 
Ar eme ‘China from’ India was Sthavira Srtmitra He was an 
Beir-apparént to à king of India, but gave up. his realm in favour of 
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his younger brother and became a Sramana. He came to China in. 
307-3I2 A.D, when the Western T’sin was ruling at Nanking 
‘He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating the Maha- 
yana and other Dharanis into the Chinese language. Although con- 
temporaneously with him’ many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China yet very few books on Tantrikism had been translated for 
the public. The sage Kumiraéri also did not communicate his 
Tantrik lore to the general public, but only to one or two of his 
reliable disciples, so that Tantrikism made very“ little progress in- 

China. (JASB., .882, p. 93). During the period of four hundred years 

that intervened between Srimitra and Vajrabodhi, a 
Vajrabodhi, the . number of Dharanis were translated by various writers. 
T&ntrik teacher ? 2 À : 
in China, In A.D. 7I9 Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra arrived in 
China and reached Chang-an, the capital of the T’angs 
during the reign of the Emperor Hsuon Tsung (T'ang-ming-hung— 
Tibetan) Vajrabodhi instructed two Chinese monks in Tantrik mys- 
_ticism. He is said to have translated eleven works mostly on Tantra 
or Dhàrapt His principal works were Candi-devi-dhirvani, (No. 345) 
Vajra&ekhara Yoga-tantra (No. 534), Sarvatathagata Vajrayur-dhirani, 
(No. 960). Fajra&ekhara-Vimüna-Sarvayegayogi-Sutra (No. 7039) 
Vajrüyur-ihürayvadhyaya-kalpa. (No. 7390,. Vajaaiekhara-stitra-yoga- 
valo&ite$vara-vaja-tathagata-cary ü&alpa (No. I430), etc. ` All these books 
seem to be scriptures on Vajrayana, and the name  Vajrabodhi 
itself seems to be an assumed name, 

- Amoghavajra, when he came with his master Vajrabodhi, was only 
tewenty-one years old. His Guru at his death-bed (732 A.D) instruct- 
ed him to go to India and Ceylon for the purpose of 
collecting some texts. It was not before 247 that he 
could fulfil his Guru's request and went back to India, He writes ‘from 
my boyhood I served the late teacher for fourteen years and received 
his instruction in Yoga. Then I went to the five parts of India, and 
collected several Sütras and Sastras more than five hundred different 
texts, which had hitherto not yet been brought to China. In A.D: 
746, came back to the capital. From the same year till the present 
time (777 A.D.) I translated seventy-seven works in more than I20 
fasciculi) He was greatly honoured by the Chinese Emperor and 
was given various honorofic titles for his great work for the cause of 
Buddhism, He wanted to come back to India, but he was indispen- - 
sable and could -not be spared. He died in 774 A.D. in his 7oth year 
greatly. honoured..even after his death by the-Imperial Order; He 


Amoghavajra 
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was held in veneration at the court of successive Emperors of the 
T’ang Dynasty. Under his influence the Tantra doctrine first gained 
ground in China. Tibetan chronicles say that he performed the cere- 
mony of Vajra-Garbha Mandala for the benefit of the king who, 
on account of his devotion to Buddhism, was given the religious 
name of Ta-Kuang-Shih-San-Tsang, ie. Repository of wisdom and 
knowledge of the Tripitaka. He is said to have performed many 
other miraculous works for the good of the Emperor. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a 
piece of land supporting 3,020 tenants. After his retirement Hui- 
lang was installed in Amoghavajra's place as Guru or Vajracarya. l 

Although both Vajrabodhi and Amogha-vajra and their disciples 
passed for Saints and Sages, yet Tāntrikism did not. flourish 
long, but soon decayed. During the reign of the Sung Dynasty, 
` Danaraksita, Dharma-bhadra, and other Indian Papdits 
visited China, but being very jealous of their mystic 
operations which were kept secret to the public, they only 
communicated the mantras to a selected few, under solemn promise 
of not revealing them to the public. The later monks were instructed 
in only a few of the Tantrik rites, such as the ceremony of Amogha- 
pasa, It was owing to the several restrictions, that mysticism made 
no progress in China (/ASB., 882, p. 94). 

Amoghavajra’s contribution to Chinese literature was very great. 
There are hundred and eight works ascribed to him in the Ming 
Dynasty catalogue. Amoghavajra brought, as we have seen, 500 
books from India, which had never been before his time imported 
into China, and it is not unlikely that he translated r08 of them— 
mostly Tantra books. 

Three years before the arrival of these great Tantrik teachers, 
Subhakara-Simha arrived in China in 776 A.D. He was a Sramana of 
Central India, and a descendant of Amrtodana, an uncle of Sakya- 
muni and lived in the Nalanda monastery. He brought to China 
a large collection of Sanskrit books and himself translated a few. 
Only five books are ascribed to him such as Mahkivairocanibhisam- 
bodhi (No. ३३7), Susiddkikara Maha-tantra (No. 533), etc. l 

In 78r Prajñā, one of the translators of the T’ang Period, came 
to China in order to get near the scene of Manjusri's labours, He 
translated four books and collaborated with the Nestor- 
ian priest King-Ching or Adam, who erected the famous 
Singan-fu .monument. Between them they made a translation of the 


Other Tantirk 
writers, 


Prajiia. 
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‘Sat-piramité-stitra? (Io fasciculi, Io chapters) which they offered to. 
fi. the Emperor Tai-Tsung. The Emperor, however, refused to receive 
it, Saying that King-Ching should devote himself.to preaching the 
doctrines of Meshts (Messiah) leaving the Buddhists to propagate 
the teachings of Sakyamuni. The book therefore appears in Prajiia’s 
name. There is a preface added to it by the Emperor. Of his other 
books, Buddhivatamsaka Vaipulya-Sü£ra, being a chapter on ‘Samanta- 
bhadraprapidhana,’ deserves special mention. 

Wu-néng-shang and O-chih-ta-sien (Ajitasena ?), of whom we know 
little, were the last translators of the T'ang Dynasty. They seem to be 
Indians 

‘In 75r.a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pin, which at that time 

. meant N. E. Afganisthan. The staff included Wu-Kung, also known 

as Dharmadhatu, who remained in India, took the vows 

erdum to ©. and ultimately returned to China with many books 

and relics. 'It is probable that in this and the follow- 

ing centuries Hindu influence reached the outlying province of Yünan 

or the Southern China directly through Burma’ (BEFEO., 7904, 
p. 767 ; Eliot, III, p. 262). 

Before we close our account of the emigration of Buddhist monks, 
during the T'ang rule in China, we must not forget to mention a 

very important item of debt which China owes to. 


eum India,and which fact is observed even in an ordinary 
Mathematics. text book of Chinese history. Li-ung-bing writes in 


his Outlines of Chinese History? : “About the time 
of the reign of Empress Wu, (of the T’ang), the Hindu calendar 
was for the first time adopted in China. The Kuang Chi calendar, 
adopted in 684, was the work of a Hindu monk employed by the’ 
empress for the purpose of revising the old calendar, In the oth year 
of K'ai Vian, A.D. 72I, a Chinese Buddhist monk and celebrated 
astronomer, I-Hsing, was employed for the same purpose. His method 
of calculation was based upon that of Gautamasiddha, a Hindu 
monk, At about thé same time, arithmetical knowledge had made 
rapid progress in China, and it is probable that the Chinese received 
much help from such Brahmanical books on arithmetic as had been 


‘N 


I G. Sakurai in Hansei Zasshi, vol, xiii, p. 72,. quoted by Lloyd 
in his Creed of Haif Japan, p. 203. 

2 Pp, 756-4897, Shanghai, r9I4. l 
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translated by the Hindu priests. These books are now hopelessly. lost, 
although their names remain recorded in the Catalogue of the Sui dynasty 
without any remark concerning them.” l 
During the three hundred years of T’ang rule in China, Buddhism 
flourished inspite of some reactionary attitude and prosecution of 
certain Emperors. One of the principal activities in the line of 
. literature was the cataloguing of Buddhist Canons, 
Budden tok We have seen already that four collections existed 
taka. during the Sui Dynasty, the Jast of which had been done 
l in 605-6I6 A.D. and has been lost. In the T'ang dynasty 
six catalogues were compiled, some by individuals living in a 
monastery, others by the imperial order. 
Ta-T’ang-mu-tien-lu or a Catalogue of the Buddhist books was com- 
piled under the Great T'ang Dynasty in 36 fasciculi, by Tao-Suen in 
A.D. 664. This catalogue contains a list of works, 
Dia m whether translation or original treatises in Chinese with 
a biographical note of each author, and sums up the 
total number of works as 2487 in 8476 fasciculi. In the same year 
(664. A.D.) Tsing Mai compiled a catalogue which contains all the titles 
of translated works from the time of Kāśyapa Matanga to the time of 
Hiuen-Tsang (69 A.D.). The number of translators was one hundred 
and twenty, and that of their works is I620 (5552 fasc.) with the excep- 
tion of 298 works whose translators are unknown. But these two were 
not done under royal orders. About thirty years later Ming-Chuen — 
was ordered by the Empress Wu Tso-Thien (684-705) to compile a 
catalogue in collaboration with others (695 A.D.) This is the sixth. 
collection made by a sovereign of China. The total number of books 
either translated from Sanskrit or Prakrt or written on Buddhist or 
Indian subjects, was 3676 in 852r fasciculi. Of these the number 
of works belonging to the Tripitaka ‘of the Mahayana and Hinayana 
was I470 in 2406 fasciculi. Besides these, 859 works in 3882 
fasciculi were admitted into Chinese Buddhist Canon by the imperial 
order. There is a list of 228 books which were considered spurious 
by the learned monks at the end of this catalogue. 
For a generation no more catalogues were compiled till 730 
A.D, when one of the best catalogues of the Chinese 
Cie i m Tripitaka was compiled by Chi-Shang. This catalogue 
A.D. is known.as Khai-Yuen-lu and has been referred 
. to in many places It enumerates 2278 works 
ascribed to I76 translators, Indian and Chinese, with the exception 
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of 74I books by unknown translators. The titles of these works are 
given chronologically and a short account of each translator or writer 
is added, preceded by a list of his works and’ various miscella- 
neous items of information, such as the number into which each work 
is divided, variations in the title, when and where the transla- 
tion was made, etc. Chi-Shang, the editor-in-chief, says, “Thus under 
I9 dynasties, from the Eastern Han (25-220) to T’ang (678-90/), 
there were produced translations of the Sütra, Vinaya, and Abhi- 
dharma or 55509 of the Mahayana and Hinayana, as well as the 
works of the sages and wise men, altogether 2278 works in 7046 
fasciculi. Of these, 7724 works are now (730 A.D.) admitted into the — 
Canon. The number of missing works is r:48 (Nanjio). We must 
remember that books written by non-Buddhists were freely translated 
into Chinese, and sixty-six books are mentioned as still extant in 
730 A. D., which were written by Indian sages, and the total number 
of spurious and heterodox books translated up to that date was 382. 
Khai-yuen-lu was followed by a smaller catalogue, which gives a briefer 
treatment of the description and an index. This may be called 
the Seventh Collection, made by the order. of the Emperor Huen-Tsung 


(73-755), under whose reign this index was made (see Nanjio, Intro- 
duction). 


CHINESE PILGRIMS IN INDIA 


In our ordinary history we are told that three Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien, Hiuen-Tsang, and I-tsing came to India; . 

er MS but from other Chinese sources we know that since 
century. Fa-hsien’s return to China in 4I4 A.D, Chinese youths 
began to pour into India by scores and sometimes by 
hundreds. f 
Down to the period of missionary activities of Kumārajiva (344-473 
A.D.) Buddhism and Indian culture penetrated into China mainly 
through the Central Asian routes. Most of the early Sino-Buddhist 
texts coming down from the'Lo-yang school were from the pen of Yüeh- 
chih, Parthians and .Sogdian converts to Buddhism, working in colla- 
boration with Chinese Buddhists. In some of the Mahayana 
texts, we find a curious mixture of Indian, Khotanese, Iranian and 
Chinese spirit, Linguistic test also demonstrates that most of the 
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earlier translations were not done directly from Indian classical language ° 
. like Sanskrit and Pali, but from popular dialects Prákrt of various 
parts in which many important Buddhist books were written. 

With the appearance of Fa-hsien (३99-474 A.D), the great period 
of direct Sino-Indian collaboration and communication commences. 

Classical Buddhist books were. imported from India ' 
Fehsien and | by Fa-hsien and they were translated into Chinese direct- ` 
irect Sino-Indo md : 
communication. ly. Fahsien visited the great intellectual centres of 

Taksasila (Taxila) and Purusapura,studied for three years 
: at Pataliputra, and two years at Tamralipti, returned to China having 
stopped for sometime in the Indian’ colonies of Ceylon and Java on 
his way home.? . 

Fa-hsien was followed by many Chinese monks,- who came to. 
India by the N.-W. passage. The Chinese youths were fired with enthu- 
‘siasm and they felt almost a romantic attraction for a journey to 
India. This pilgrimage continued for centuries, only occasionally stop- 
ped by political disturbance. — 

Hiuen Tsang was only one of the many who had been to India, 
but as he had a literary gift he left a travel-diary of India, for which he 
is known to many of us; but there were others : who. preceded 
or immediately after followed the great traveller to India who were not 
. gifted with the talent of Hiuen Tsang and have therefore been forgotten. 
We find in Chinese brilliant records of such monks. coming to India 
during the earlier part of the T'ang period 

Hiuen Tsang came out to India in 629 A.D., went back to China in ° 
645 A.D., and died in 664 A.D. About half-a-century later I-tsing, another 
i great Chinese traveller, came out in 67I A.D, returning to 
Pu Rd China in 695; he died in 7I3 A.D.: These dates are 

important for our study of this period. Ltsing, who 
came back in 695, wrote a book called Ci’iufa-ko-sang-chuan, which 
contains lives of Chinese Buddhist priests, who visited India, during 
the early period of the Tang dynasty in the latter half of the seventh 
century. M. Chavannes in the introduction to his French transla- 
tion of that work calls attention to the:remarkable fact that in a single 
generation sixty persons were found willing to undertake such a 
perilous journey. Moreover, M. Chavannes shows good reason for 
assuming that there were many more pilgrims of whose wanderings 


I Dr, K. D. Nag, Greater India, Calcutta Review, 926, January, 
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no record has been preserved and that the actual number of those pious 
palmers must have amounted to several hundreds. 

I-tsing in his preface to his Ch'tu-fa-ko-sang-chuan (Nanjio, No. I49I) 
have alluded to the journeys of Fa-hsien and Hiuen Tsang, who 
proceeded to the Western countries to procure Buddhist books and . pay 
reverence to the sacred relics. He briefly describes the hardships 
and dangers of the route, and the difficulty of finding shelter arid 
entertainment in the different countries visited by the. Chinese 
pilgrims to the same spots, and that in consequence of there being no 
temples set apart for Chinese priests. ‘He then goes on to enu- 
merate the names of the pilgrims referred to in his memoirs.! , 

Hiuen-Chiu was a Sramana of Sin-Chang in Tai-chau province 
As was the custom with many, this Chinese monk took the Indian 
name of Prakaéamati. He came of a distinguished 
family and forsook the world when a youth. He made 
preparations to visit the sacred places of India, and for that purpose 
studied Buddhism through Chinese and in 638 A.D. came to a famous 
monastery where he applied himself to the study of Sanskrit literature, 
From there he proceeded towards South for India, crossed Tibet 

nd came to Jalandhara. He spent four years in that town where. the l 
king of the Mung caused him to be detained and gave him all necessary 
entertainment ; during that period he studied Sanskrit literature with 
him. After this he came to Magadha, where he spent four years; 
there he studied various books and went to the Nalanda monastery 
where he passed three years. Thence he went back to the Mung 
capital Amaravata but the king detained him in the monastery of his 
capital Sin-che, for three years. In the meantime, the Chinese 
ambassador Wang-hiuen-tse, who was staying in the court of some 
great king in the North-Western Province, urged his return and conse- 
quently he returned to Lo-yang through Nepal and Tibet, | 


Hiuen-Chiu, 





I Indian Antiquary, I88I; S. Béal Indian Travels of Chinese 
Buddhists, pp. I09, 799, 246 

2 Beals Lifeof Hiouen Tsiang by Hwui Li, Introduction, pp 
xxvii-xli, Triibner, r9r4. 
|. 3 Voyages des pèlerins bouddhistes, Les religieux eminents qui 
allèrent chercher la loi dans les pays d'occident. Memoire composé 
a Pepoque de la grande dyriastie T'ang par I-tsing, traduit par Ed 
Chavannes, Paris,894 
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The name of Wang-hiuen-tse is connected with tbe international 
politics of India, China and Tibet. After Hiuen Tsang’s return: to 
China, Harsavardhana, the great king of Northern: Indía 
Waoghiwn-se wanted to open diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
politics, Empire. He sent a Brahmin envoy to China in 64I A.D., . 
who returned in 643, accompanied by a Chinese mis- 
sion bearing reply to Harga’s despatch. The mission remained till 645: 
A.D, when it returned home. Thé next year, Wang-hiuen-tse, who 
had been the second in command of the earlier mission, was sent by. 
the Chinese emperor as head of a new mission, When the envoy 
reached India Harga had died (647 A.D.) and Arjuna or Arunaéva 
(O-lo-na-shuen), a minister of the late king, usurped the throne. 

The Chinese party was greatly maltreated by the tyrant and .Wang- 
hiuen-tse and his colleagues escaped to Nepal by night. From Tibet 
and Nepal he got military aid and with its help the usurper was taken 
prisoner and carried to China. Tibet was then under Sron-gub-tsan- 
gampo, the mighty king, who for some time remained master of 
Tirhoot, which his rival had conquered. l 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adventures, being 
sent by imperial order in 657 A.D., to offer robes at the Buddhist holy 
places, ? 

In 665 A.D, Hiuen-Chiu returned to Kashmir where he met a 
Brahmin Lokayata (Lokayata is popularly synonyinous with an 
athiest) (Lo-kia-yih-to) and others with whom he returned to China ; 
they were asked by the Chinese ambassador of Kashmir to go to a 
country called Lo-tu, The party traversed much and tried to go back 
through Nepal and Kapisa, but could not reach China this time 
Hiuen Chiu died in the country of Amaravata in Central India aged 60 
and odd years 

Hwui Lun was a native of Corea; his Indian name was Prajfia- 
varman, He quitted his country inflamed with a desire to perform a 

_ pilgrimage to the holy places of Buddhism. From Corea. 

Hou e the he came to Lo-yang, the capital of China; there 
India. he was commissioned by the Emperor to follow the 
steps of Hiuen Chiu, who had gone to the Western 

countries, and to attend him as servant.. Having undertaken this, 





I Sylvain Lévi, Les missions de Wang-hiuen-tsi dans inde—]. A 
I900, Translated in the Indian Antiquary, III, pp. III; V. A, Smith 
Early History of India (4th ed.), pp, 366-67 
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he went from place .to place, paying homage to the sacred spots of 
his religion. He dwelt in the monastery of Amaravata in Central India. 
He visited many places, one of which was the monastery of Tou-ho- 
la-sse, built by the Tukhara (?) people for the accommodation of their 
fellow. countrymen. Here Hwui-Lun remained for the purpose of 
learning Sanskrit language. The monk visited many holy places 
' including Nalanda. Near about it there was an old temple, the founda- 
. tions of which even then remained; it was called ‘China Temple. 
The old story was that the temple was built by Srigupta Maharaja 
.for the priests from China. During Srigupta’s reign about twenty 

Chinese monks, having wandered away from Szu-chuen, 


Eo came out near the Mah&bodhi and offered their worship. 
Nalanda. ` The king moved witn their piety, gave. them a large. 


village for their maintenance and settlement, Hwui-Lun 
says that this happened 500 years ago, which is not probable; but 

we may ‘believe the kernel of the story as true. He further gives some 

traditional history of Nalanda and says that there were three thousand 

and five hundred priests in the monastery of Nalanda, which was 

supported by revenues derived from villages given-by a succession of 

kings to the monastery. 

` ‘Fa-hsien and a group of twenty-four youngmen, who came to India 

after him, Hiuen Tsang and some of his contemporaries all came to 

Irdia either by the North-Western passage or crossing the Himalayas. 

But there was another route through which communication had been 

established between India and China ; it was the sea route, which was l 
taken by Fa-hsien in the early fourth century A.D. We have a record 

of about ascore of Chinese monks who came to India proper or her 

colonies in the South Seas, by the sea route 

Of these I-tsing is the best known to us ; his travels and his contri- 
butions to the diffusion of knowledge about India and Indian literature 
have already been described in details. . 

‘Next we hear of two Korean monks who came as far as Srivijaya, 
formerly transliterated as Srtbhoja (in Sumatra, modern Palembong), 
which was a Hindu colony and a great seat of Sanskrit culture; they 
died there without coming to Indian mainland. Another Chinese monk 
. named Hui-Ning left China in 665 A.D, and passed 

` three years in Ho-ling, or Kalinga, a name applied to 
the coastal country of Pegu ; but the identification is not 
final Wan-K'i of Kiau-Chau spent ten years in the Southern Seas, 
and was very proficient in the language of Kiu-/un (of Sumatra) and 


Two. Korean 
monks. 
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“was partly acquainted with Sanskrit. He afterwards retired to a lay 
life and resided at Srivijaya. | 

Mochadeva, a young Cochin-Chinese, (but as his name sounds, it 

seems that he was an emigrant living in further India), 
came to India. He visited all the countries of the 
Southern Seas and came to India, but died young. Another priest 
of Cochin-China. was Kwei-Chung, who went by the Southern Seas 
to. Ceylon. Afterwards in company with a priest called Hün-Chiu, - 
he proceeded to the Bodhi tree and afterwards to Rajagrha. He also 
died young at 30. A priest of the Mahayana school called Tang 
or the ‘Lamp’ (dipa) went with his parents when young 
to the land of Dvaravatt, as part of Burma was called 
and there became a priest. He afterwards went with the Chinese’ 
envoy to Chang-an in China. Afterwards he came to India, having 
visited the Southern Seas and Ceylon. He lived in Tamralipti for 
twelve years where he applied himself diligently to Sanskrit, acquired 
great proficiency in the language and then proceeded to Nalanda, Gaya 
and other places. 

Eastern Turkestan was a Buddhist ‘country; there was an 
Indian settlement too, of which we shall hear in our study on 
fifi gna Central Asia. "Two priests of Turfan going in company 
from Turfan, With a Chinese envoy through the Southern Seas died 
_ on board the ship. The books belonging to these monks, 
the Yoga-fsstra and others, I-tsing remarks, are still at Srivijaya. 
These priests might be Indians of Turfan and these books might 
be original Sanskrit texts, but we. are not sure. 

 Tao-Lun, a Chinese priest was called Silaprabha by his Indian 
name, resided in many places in the South Seas and came to 
Tamralipti, where he passed three years in the 
Tao-Lun study of Sanskrit language. After visiting Buddha-Gaya, 
he came to Nalanda, where he studied Kosa for a* year 
or two. After visting several holy places he proceeded to, South 
India, and going through the Maratha country in Western India, 
he studied a work entitled Ta-iming-chan, in Sanskrit the Vedt-dhara- 
pitaka; The current tradition is that this work was in I00,000 
§lokas, which in Chinese translation would represent 300 chapters ; 
that a great portion of it is Jost and that after the death of the 
. Buddha, the spirit of the verses was preserved by Arya Nagarjuna, 
- Tao-Lun after this proceeded to Kashmir and the: country of 
" Udyana.. After some further travels he died at the age of fifty, 


Mochedeva. 


"Maháyüna Dipa. 
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Another priest called Tan-Kuang came to India by the Southern 
route, and having arrived at A-li-ki-lu (Arakan ?) he’ was reported to 
; have found favour with the king and to have got a temple 
Tan-Kuang ` built, and. books and images made ; finally he is said to 
havé died there: | 
Hwui-ming set out for India but could not reach it owing to the 
Ship being stopped by a contrary wind. 

. Hwui-Ta, a priest of Kun-chow came of a high Chinese 
family. He appears to have accompanied an envoy in a Persian 
ship to the Southern seas. Having arrived at Srrvijaya he rema- 
` ined there for six months studying the ‘Sabda-vidya or the science 
of grammar. After visiting several places he came to Tamralipti 
where he met Mahayana Dipa or Tang mentioned above. In this 
place, they remained together one year learning Sanskrit and 
practising Sabda Sistra, - After some further vicissitudes he reached 
Nalanda where he lived for ten years, and then going back to 
Tamralipti he returned to Quedah ` with. all his ‘books and 
translations, amounting in all to 500,000 $lokas, enough to fill 
4000 volumes ; he remained at Srivijaya. 

A priest. named Lingwan took the route through Annam and 
came to India and erected under the Bodhi-tree, a figure of 
: Maitreya Bodhisattva, one cubit in height and of- 
oie Menke exquisite beauty. -Lingwan had a companion named 

Seng-chi who came to India by the Southern Sea route. 
Having arrived at Samatata he found the King of that country, Harsa- 
vardhana by name, a upasaka, who greatly reverenced the three objects 
of worship. Another Chinese priest Chi-Sze went to the south and 
resided at Shang-King near Cochin China; he then went south 
‘to Srvijaya, and afterwards proceeded to India, Chi'Sze was 
accompanied by a priest named Wou-Lung. He visited Ceylon, 
Burma and many other places till he arrived in India, ‘He 
studied at Nalanda the Yoga, Kosa and other works. Moved 
with a desire to obtain copies of the Vinaya, he went to Khardah 
(Kie-lo-ch’a) temple near the Mahabodhi. In the end. he, died at 
Nalanda. Fa-chin never reached India proper although he visited 
many places of Greater India. Ta-tsing of Laichow visited India 
and returned to the Southern Seas in. 682 A, D. and after 
sending his books and images to China, ‘he himself resided at 
Srivijaya, where he acted as an interpreter of the Kiu-lun language. 
He returned to Chang-an in 693 A. 
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Ltsíng mentions twenty-one Chinese monks, who came to India 
by the Northern land route, of whom the following are noteworthy, l 
Tao-Hi, a man of noble descent, who took his Indian name as 
Srideva, visited India during the T’ang period. “He resided at Maha- 
- bodhi for several years and lived in Nalanda as well 
Tao-Hi. for sometime ; while remaining at Nalanda he studiously 
applied himself to the study of Mahayana. He alsó resid- 
ed at Chu-po-pun-na and studied the Vinaya Pitaka and Sabda-vidya, 
Whilst in the Mahabodhi he engraved a memorial tablet in the Chinese 
language. He left more than 400 volumes, new and old, of Chinese 
sütras and éastras, at Nalanda. I-tsing did not meet.this monk, for 
he had gone to Amaravati where he died at the age of fifty, but he 
saw his chamber at Nalanda. 

Another young Chinese Doctor cf Dharma, Sse-Pin came to India by 
the Northern route ; he was well-versed in the Sanskrit Tantras. He met 
Tac-Hi in Amarakuva. He died after remaining one summer in India. 

A Korean monk named Arya-varma left Chang-an about 638 A.D. 
and came to Nalanda, where he engaged himself in.copying many 

sütras. He. was deeply versed in the Vinaya and Abhi- 
‘ Korean Monks : : EH 
in Indis. - dharma. He died at Nalanda at about seventy. During 
| this time another Korean monk Hwui-Nich came to 
India, lived in the Mahabodhi Temple and then went to Nalanda, 
where he dwelt for along time, reading and studying. Ltsing when. 
artanging some Chinese books in the Nalanda Monastery Library 
saw some records of Hwui-Nieh. On enquiry at. the temple,. the 
priests said that the Korean priest who lived there died the same 
year at the age of sixty. The Sanskrit books copied by him were 
preserved at Nalanda Vihara 

The third Korean monk Hiuen-T'ai called by the Sanskrit name, 
of Sarvajiidnadeva went in 650 A. D. to Middle India by the Tibetan 
road through Nepal; he visited Mahabodhi and other places in 
India and returned to China. He was a contemporary of Tao-Hi, 
whom he met in the Tukhara country, by which Eastern Turkestan 
is meant, Another Korean monk came to India, only to: die at Maha- 
bodhi, without accomplishing any work worth remembering. f 

A Hindu colonist of Tukhāra country (Kucha or Turfan) named 

: Bodhidharma, a man of great bodily size and stréngth; - 

l Mag . eame to China and became.a priest. He came to India 
e and I-tsing met him at Nalanda, The priest died in 
North India at fifty or so. : 
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I-tsing speaks of- another Chinese monk of Ping-Chau, who came 
to Nepal and was living there while he wrote the book. Tao-Sing, 
Madi Doctor of the Dharma, called in Sanskrit Candradeva, 
Candiadeva. | came by thé Turfan road to Middle India. in 549 A.D. 

He was greatly honoured at Nalanda. Twelve stages 
east to Nalanda, there was a monastery of the Hinayana, where 
Tao-Sing remained for many years learning the books of Tripitaka 
according to the Hinayana. He returried to China through Nepal. - 

Shang-Tih was a priest of the Dhyana School founded by Bodhi- 
. dharma. He was very ardent and wanted to come to India, but on 
the way the ship which was bringing them to India 
sank and the brave monk was drowned praying on board 
the-ship, He had vowed to write out the whole of the Prajfia Sütras 
in 30,000 chapters. He only finished. part of his vow in China, 

Matisimha, a man of the Capital whose common name was Wong- 

m . po, accompanied the priest Sse-Pin and, arriving at the 
Wed Madhyáde$a, began to learn Sanskrit, But he made 

l little progress in the sacred language and he went to 
- Nepal and died on the way there 

I-tsing mentions several other monks who either came to India or 
lived in Tukhira, which is Eastern Turkestan. Thesé monks 
learned Sanskrit and two of them, coming from Turfan, lived in Nepal ; 
they spoke Sanskrit well. A Doctor of Dharma named Lung got 
a copy of Sanskrit Saddharma-Pundarika. He died at Gandhara. 

Ming Yuen, a Chinese monk, whose Sanskrit name was Cintadeva, 
came to Ceylon by the sea-route ; and so much was his enthusiasm 
for religion and greed for relics, that he tried to steal the famous 
tooth-relic of Ceylon, but was detected and disgraced. 

I-long, a priest of Yih-chau, well-versed in the Vinaya-Pitaka, and 
the interpretation of Yogacara, set forth from Chang-an with two other 

हे persons ; one having died on the way, two came to Ceylon, 
Ce , where they worshipped the tooth-relic and having obtain- 
: ` ed various books returned through Western India. I-tsing 
says that he never heard of him in Middle India. It would be interest- 
ing to know what books from Ceylon were taken by the monk in the 
middle of the seventh century, when Pali Buddhism was predominant 
‘there, Ceylon had been visited by.Chinese monks. It is a common 
mistake that in China Mahayana alone was preached. We have proofs 
„of the existence of Sanskrit Hinayana books in the Chinese Tripifaka, 
but we have not definitely come across any Pali book in translation, 

_ nor of any book belonging to the Theravada, 


Shang-Tih. 


- 
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Sin-Chin, whose Sanskrit name was Caritavarman: came by the 
Northern route and died young हि 
Saüghavarman was a .native of Samarkhand or Central Asia. 
He.first went to China, and then came to India to the Mabàbodhi. 
He went back .to China and. died at: Cochin China 
cahghavarman of hile relieving an epidemic there.. Besides. these. there 
were a few travellers whom ‘we can pass over. .: i 
These monks. came .to India to study Buddhism. in the.soil where 
it originated, The number of Chinese and other non-Indian monks, who : 
came to visit. Indja, in comparison with the great difficulty of the . 
route, was-indéed very great, These fifty-four monks: we have already. 
t pm d pointed out came to India a little before I-tsing, and 
Religious . . 
enthusiasm; ^ Some were his contemporaries. The enthusiasm and 
NE. activity' on the part of Chinese people can thus easily 
be gauged,. From the perüsal of the above the readers will form the 
idea that it is not only the. Indians. who had.gone out to preach 
but that other peoples also had enthusiasm, We shall however see 
“again : that in the tenth century there is again such an outburst of ' 
holy pilgrimage to India, i 


( To be continued ) 
PROBHAT KUMa’.. MUKHERJEE 


Siege of Bednore, 783 à 


Tipu:Sultan’s own story—translated from his: Memoirs (India 
Office MS.) -and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 


A full and detailed ‘story of the siege of Bednore cannot fail to be 
of interest to students of Indian History 

Tipu was much elated at the complete success of his army over 
the English force under General Matthews during this famous siege 
He has given a vivid story of his much-vaunted victory in. the Memoirs 

iritten by himself, — 

The Persian manuscript of the Memoirs, which had been in the 
possession of Col. Kirkpatrick,.is now preserved in the India office 
Library, London (No. 3565, Glass case). A photographic copy from 
this India Office MS. is in the possession of Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar." 

. Col. Kirkpatrick has given a short introduction to the Memoirs in. his 
- Select Letters. of Tipu Sultan, published in I8II. He says that this 
Persian work, written by the Sultan himself, was designated Zarikh-2- 
Khudaüdadi, ie. History of the Khudi-did Sarkir (Iit. God-given 
government) He found an imperfect copy of the work,. the narrative 
being brought down only as far as I787.. The first three pages of the 


India Office MS. are missing. These were “accidentally destroyed”, as . 


has been mentioned by Col. Kirkpatrick, after the MS. had come 
into his possession. On the first page of the MS. in hand, we 
find ourselves in tlie middle of the account ofthe earliest stage of 
the siege of Bednore; and in the succeeding’ few ‘pages, we have à 
vivid description of the event. | 








I I must take the opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
.gratitude to Prof. Sarkar, who kindly allowed me to use this photo- 
graphic copy, while I worked. at Patna under his guidance to have a 
thorough training for conducting original research work in History 
My best thanks are also due to my teacher, Maulavi P. D. Zafar, B. A 
(of Patna), with whose help I. translated a large -portion of the 
- Memoirs, 


l 
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Wilks, in his History of Mysore, has given an account of this 
famous incident.) He read Tipu's Memoirs, but he appears to have 
put little or no faith in the story as related therein. We have no doubt 
that there are exaggerations and inaccuracies in the Sultan’s own 
account, but we are not in any way warranted in disbelieving the ` 
whole -of it, Wilks had no access,-as he has himself admitted, to 
accounts of this event written by any of the besieged.? But fortunate- 
ly there are two such reliable English: accounts—one by CArT. HENRY 
Oakes, Adjutant General to the Army under the command of Gen. 
Matthews ; and the other by LT. JOHN CHARLES SHEEN, who was 
in the same force, 

We shall give here first the detailed account of the event as narrat- 
éd in the Memoirs of the Sultan, and, secondly, the English version, 
as found in the Narrative of Capt. Oakes and the letter of Lt. Sheen. ` 

Before the actual siege is described, we may begin with a short 
account of the events preceding it. 

A short time after Hyder’s death (7th Dec, :782), the Bombay 
Government sent an order, dated grst "Dec, 7282, to Brigadier | 

General Matthews to “make an immediate push to take 


T mene, possession of Bednore."* The advance of Gen. Matthews 
Bednoré. ‘and his movements till he took possession of the fort 


and town of Bednore, have been described by Wilks 
and Beveridge, The so-called easy capture of Bednore by the English 
général may be told in a few words. Ayazkhin, a great favourite of ` 
Hyder Áli, had been appointéd by the latter to govern the country 
of Nuggur (Bednore), Kuriai Bandar (Mangalore), etc, This Ayazkhin, 


. I Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India (Second ed 
i86g), vol. Ii, pp. 59 ff. 
` 2 Wilks, vol. II, p. 60. 
4 An Authentic Narrative of the treatment of the English who 
were taken prisoners on the reduction of Bednore by Tippoo Saib, 
from April :783 to April 7284. By Capt. Henry Oakes, Adjutant 
General to-the Army under the command of Gen. Matthews on that 
expedition. With an appendix relative to the conduct of the British 
` forces upon their first becoming masters of that place, by Lt, John 
Charles Sheen, of the First Battalion of Sepoys. Published in 
London, r785. 
‘4 Quoted in Wilks’ Mysore, vol. II, p. 53; in H. Beveridge’s 
‘Comprehensive History of India, vol, IL, p. 536, $ 
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: on the approach of the English army, treacherous!y delivered up the 
fort.and town. of Bednore to Gen. Matthews, Such was the English 
general’s conquest of Bednore, which was effected without any blood- 
shed!—it was accomplished, to quote the expression of Gen. Matthews 
in his official despatch, by “the divine wil”? “This was followed soon 
.. by the surrender of some other places and forts, including the fort of 
| Kurial, which passed similarly into the hands of the English general 
through the treachery of the same Ayazkhan,? 
A scramble for plunder appears to have followed the English occupa- 
tion of Bednore. Both Ayàzkhan and Gen. Matthews were anxious 
to obtain all they could. This appears clear from the evidence of 
the ‘Tartki-i-Tipu Sultin and the letter of Lt. Sheen. The latter gives - 
the following account: Ayàz “took care to. secure his own private" 
property" ; but from the treasury of the Sultan's government, he put 
Gen. Matthews “in. possession of 30 lakhs of pagodas,‘ with a gréat 
quantity of diamonds and other precious stones”, a “part of which” was 
‘actually seen by Lt. Sheen. The English general : “afterwards 
secreted” this treasure, and “sent” it “by his brother to Bombay.” 


r Mir Hussain ‘Ali Khan Kirmants Tarikh-2-Tipt Sultan (trans 
by Col Miles) p. 9; Lt. Sheen's Letter, in the Appendix to the 
` Narrative of Capt. Henry. Oakes, pp. 73-74. 
' .2 Quoted in Wilks, vol. II, p. 55 ; Beveridge, vol. II, p. 579 

3. Tartkh-i-Tipt Sultin (Persian text), pp. 260-6r. (Col. Miles 
Eng. trans, p. 8.) 

4 30 lakhs of pagodas would be roughly equivalent to 420 lakhs 
of rupees .current at the time, A. pagoda, generally current in the 
territories of. Mysore (Sultané pagoda coined by Tipu; or Bahadurt 
pagoda, coined by Hyder ; or Swami pagoda, coined by a Mysore 
Raja—all of a general standard), usually passed for Rupees 4 (current 
at the time). A Sw//ani rupee was geierally equivalent in value to Is.— 
ILo$d.. as‘ found current by Buchanan during. the time of his 
visit (4800-807),.. 8 Company rupee was nearly equal to the former in 

. weight and value—equivalent to is. I0,84d., as found by Buchanan. 
[Historical and Political View of the Deccan (published annony- 
mously in I798—the author, as known to the contemporary English 
writers, was James Grant) Fp. 9, 30, 45 ; Moor's. Narrative of the 
operations of Capt. Littles Detachment (pub. in :794), p. 477; Buchanan's 
Journey through Mysore, Canara and Malabar (pub..in I807), vol 
I, pp. 7238-29, vol, II, p. 385.] 
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Unfortunately, however, the general’s brother “fell into the hands of 
the Nabob [Tipu] who beheaded him." The English army was 
“yet uninformed”, wrote Lt. Sheen, “whether the treasure” had “arrived 
at Bombay 
The Sultan did not lose any time after he had heard the news of 
the English occupation of Bednore and other places. He marched with 
a huge army, which according to the statement of 
Lt. Sheen, consisted of two hundred thousand men, This 
l is, no doubt, a greatly exaggerated estimate, as is 
` apparent from what we know of the approximate strength of the whole 
of Tipu.Sultan’s army, during the early part of his reign and in 
í792-93.? A French battalion served as the “advanced guard” of the 
Sultan’s army. At the news of the Sultan’s advance, Ayazkhan, 
fully aware of the consequences which would follow, fled from Bednore 
with a vast amount of wealth, and embarked for Bombay, accom- 
panied by his followers.* Several quick marches soon brought the 
Sultau before Bedrore. He took the town immediately on his arrival, 
with almost as much ease as it had previously passed into the 
hands of the English.*. 

Wilks mentions that the English force under General Matthews 
consisted, at that time, of 400 Europeans and I200 Sepoys. Beveridge 
has also accepted this.? Lt, Sheen says that “the garrison with 
which General Matthews occupied the fort", “did not consist of more 
than t2 hundred men." According to some statements in the 
Sultan's Memoirs, it would appear, however, that the English force 
consisted of several thousands of men. Thus, it is stated in one place 
that on, one of the siege-days, about 4 thousand soldiers came out 
of the fort to fight with the Sultan's force, Again, we find it definitely 


March of Tipu 
on Bednore. 


I Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p. 75. 

2 A Persian Account, written in I790, by an officer of Tipu's 
Government (English trans, in Asiatic Annual Register, vol. I); 
Sultan's Military Rules and Regulations and Memoranda of 7293 
(in Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters of Tipu Sultan, Appendix L) 

3 Lt. Sbeen's Letter (Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, 
p. 87) 

4 Tarikh-i-Tipt Sultan (Eng. trans. by Col. Miles), p. 8 

_5 Lt. Sheen’s Letter (Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p.8I). 

6 Wilks, vol. II, p..58 ; Beveridge, vol. II, p. ४78 

7 Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p. 82. 
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mentioned that after the capitulation of the fort, twelve thousand men 
. belonging to the English force all surrendered their arms, including two 
thousand European soldiers ("Nazarenes")! And we may further 
remember that according to the Sultan's account, a large nuniber of men 
on the English side had been killed during the siege,’ Lit, Sheen 
also has stated that “great numbers" of their men “were killed and 
wounded". We have no doubt that these statements of the Sultan 
are exaggerated. One may, of course, doubt also the strict veracity 
- of the English version 
After he had occupied’ the town, the Sultan laid siege to the 
fort of Bednore, into which the English force had retired: There are 
different versions of the duration of the siege. It. is 
definitely stated in the Sultan’s Memoirs that the siege 
lasted for r0 days, and on the Iith day, the English sued for terms. ` 
Captain Oakes has stated that it lasted for I7 days. And Lt, Sheen says 
that the canrionading .of the Sultan's’ army “continued for 20 
days"* It is difficult to get the truth from these varying statements, 
. "Capt. Cakes has not given any description of the actual siege. 
Lt. Sheen has also dealt with it very briefly. He says: “The plains, 
to. the utmost distance we could see from the fort, were covered with 
the enemy’s. horse and foot; yet nothing was done till his [Sultan's] 
battering cannon arrived” “The Nabob quickly opened 73 batteries, 
which began playing upon us in every direction, The cannonading 
continued for 20 days; during which great numbers of our people were 
killed and wounded,"* TM mE 
We: get an elaborate account of the siege operations in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs, which is given below. I shall try to give a 
क of free translation of the original Persian text, putting the 
aia inthe ` wholé thing in indirect narration, and taking the little 
: Memoirs," liberties of a translator where necessary. The passages 
‘within quotation marks are, more particularly, faithful 


translations of those in the original 


The Siege. 


I Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (India office MS., Prof, Sarkar's photo- 
graphic copy), pp. 2a, 44, ( passim ). ` 2 Passim. 
3 See the English version, to be dealt with later on. 
4 Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (photographic copy), p. 3b ( passim ). 
5 Narrative of Captain Oakes, p. I; Lt, Sheen’s letter in the 
Appendix, p. 82, . 
.6 Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p. 82. 
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In the first page of the India Office MS., we find that a detailed 
account of the first day’s operations is being continued. It may be 
given as follows : ` DU B 

[Page 3.] ** * r And forthwith there came a volley 
of shots” [from the English side]. This was answered instantly by 

counter shots from the two wings of the Sultan’s army, 


First day's one of which was composed of his French soldiers 
accounts conti 
` nued, | The Sultan, who was a little way behind with the tnain 


army, .“at a distance. of JOO yards”, at once advanced : 
and fell upon the English, and “gave hot chase to theni.” About 
o! English (or European) soldiers “were sent to क्या? and “both of 
. their guns" were captured. Four English officers were killed in the 
- action, Then the English soldiers. with their “unworthy chie”? [mean- ' 
ing General Matthews] all “went inside the fort and opened fire 


© The Sultan closes the first day's account by saying that on “the very. 


day, about 30 English (or. European) soldiers with 20 gurs werc. 
' captured," 
On the second day, the Sultan’s army got possession of a big 
powder-magazine (dar%¢-khina) and a large store-house-(ambar-khina). 
bE [Page 2a.] The Sultan marched to the fort “with 
- Second day. ` 
thousand sodiers” belonging to the- English side marched out of the 
fort, “through a secret path", to “renew the struggle," A fierce fight 
ensued between them and the “Asad-J/ahi: army” [meaning the ` 
Sultan’s army]. Both parties stopped firing and there began a hand-to- 


J The correct reading of the word in the MS, seems to be shast= 
60. But it may also be read as haft=7. [Prof. Sarkar’s photographic 
‘copy, p. 7, 5th line.] 
2 “dakhilijahannam shudand,” 
3 Or “worthless chief (or general)" The original Persian term 
 "az-Sardàr" may be taken to signify this—a Sardir, or general, not 
worthy of that position 
4: The term A4sad-/a li ` means, Divine Lion. Asad, a 
lion ; and Z/a/i, divine. Ahmadi is adj. from Ahmad, one of the names 
of the Prophet Muhammad, Ahmad lit. means, one who is praised 
(from hand, praise) 4 
It may be mentioned that there were’ two special corps in Tipu’s 
‘army called the Asad-Jlahi .corps and the Ahmadi corps, both of 


two thousand gallant soldiers,” At this stage, “about 4° ° 
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hand fight, “with spears and swords.” In the course of this struggle, 
“about two hundred” “useless” (x@-bakar)' soldiers belonging to the 
English side “were sent to hell’; and a few persons belonging to 
: the “Ahmadi force”? [Sultan’s. army] also “fell martyres"? The 
English “captured one wounded AZsa/a-4àz"* and “carried him away.” 


. which were composed of converts to Islam, We may, in this connec- 

` tion, point out that there is no strong basis for Col. Kirkpatrick’s 
supposition that Tipu's Asad-Ilaln corps (Kirpatrick puts it as “Usud- 
thy”) consisted purely of Hindu converts and the Ahmadi corps 
exclusively of Christian converts. [Official correspondence and other 
papers of Tipus Government (Eng. trans.), published by. Kirkpatrick 
(in 844), under the title “Select Letters of Tipu Sultan’, note, p. 378 ;- 
other official letters (Eng. trans) published by Kirkpatrick in Asiatic 
Annual Register, vol, XII; note on letter 44.] It would be erroneous 
to draw such a distinction between the two. [Oficial correspondence - 
(Kirkpatrick's Select Letters, pp. 229, 236, 243, 256-57); Tartkhi-Tipit - 
Sultin . (Eng. trans, Miles) pp. 82,83; Memoirs of Tipu Sultan 
- (L0.MS.), p. 302 and 6] Here, however, these terms are used ina 
broad sense, with a general reference to the Sultan's army, without 
signifying those special corps, . The terms, it may be further mentioned, 
were indeed used widely under Tipu’s Government. ` They are found 
to be often used, in the official papers and in the Sultan's Memoirs, 
with reference to his Government—eg., Asad-Ilaht Sarkir, and Ahmadi 
Sarkir. By Asad-Ilahis and Ahmadis, sometimes, simply new con- 
verts to Islam were meant. . And we notice that.even a ship was named 
an Asad-llahi ship. [Official correspondence (Kirkpatrick); Marine 
Regulations (Kirkpatrick's Select Letters, appendix K); Memoirs of 
Tipu Sultan, etc.) : 

I ba-kir, useful. Ni-bakir, useless, not serviceable—worthless, ` 

2.: See the fin. 4, of the previous page 802 

3 “Sharbat-i-shahidat chaskidand"— lit, drank from the cup of 
martyrdom (skahadat) 

4 Ristla-dar—Commander of a Risala, The term Risala (lit. army, 
troop) was.applied to a particular sub-division in Tipu’s army organiza- 
tion. A number of Rzsalas formed a Qashun, which was compared 
by the contemporary. English writers to a Brigade or Regiment of 
the English army. (Col, Kirkpatrick, Lt. Moor, Maj, Dirom, etc), 
A Risila was composed of a number of /awgs, which were compared 
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On the third day, the Sultan "took out all the magazines and stores", 
and “placed them in a secure place”! The English, on that day, 
‘set fire to ten or twelve splendid buildings of the 
Rijah? and some other buildings [near the fort] and 
badly injured them by heavy bombardment 

[Page 2b.] On the fourth day, "all the space" “before the darul- 
imavat® and the masjid and near the fort" was “blocked up" (by the 
Sultan's artillery). After the "batteries were placed" 
the Sultan renewed the bombardment of the fort “with 
many big guns.” It is next stated that the English had been. able 
. to carry to the fort “about 50 thousand shot" and plenty of stores, 
while the Sultan’ force had captured a vast number of shot (3 /akhs), a 
huge quantity of gun-powder (dari), and plenty of other stores 
and provisions belonging to them. These were placed in a high and 
secure place, where the Sultan's guns were planted. The Sultan 
next proceeds thus with the fourth day's account: The English opened 
fire from the fort; and when they were “exhausted”, the Sultan’s 
artillery began heavy bombardment—“about 4 thousand or 5 thousand 
shots” were fired from the batteries* of the Asad-I/ahi army. 

[Page 3a.] The Sultan next. writes that ceaseless firing from the 
Asad-Ilalis continued for “5 or 6 days" The “Nazarenes”s (the 


Third day, 


Fourth day. 


appropriately by Col. Kirkpatrick to the Companies of the English: 
army. [Oficial Correspondence (Kirkpatrick); Military Rules and. 
Regulations and Memoranda: of r793 (Kirkpatrick’s Select letters, App. 
‘L); Fath-al-Mujihidin, a military treatise of Tipu’s Government 
(extracts in Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters, App. I); Persian account, 
written in 7790, by an officer of the Sultan's Government (Eng. trans., 
published in Asiatic Annual Register, vol. D) ; Tartkh-i-Tipt Sultin ; 
Memoirs of Tipu Sultin | 

I It appears that the Sultan’s own magazines and stores wete 
removed to a safer place for their protection against any possible danger 
from the enemy's attack. 

. 2 Perhaps referring to the local Rajah, who had been the ruler 

of the place before Hyder’s conquest. ( ? ) 

3 Perhaps it refers to Government House (Sultan's), where the 
Governor of the place resided 

4 The English word is used in the original, which is written in 
Persian character as 26795 or bateri 

5 Nagira—Christians, Nazarenes (plu, of Vagraz). 
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English) “fired what’ they could on the first day “On -the 
second day", “not even one cannon was fired" from ` 
ae bom ` their side,*because all inside the fort" had “lost courage” 
ardment for — 
"gor 6 days. owing to the continuous cannonading of the enemy. The 
“unworthy general”, Matthews!, “kept aloof from the 
battle.” Within the fort, “not one place was left uninjured by the shots 
of the Asad-Ilihis’, and there was not a space unstained “by the 
blood of the Nazarenes,” 
When it was raining, on the 5th day, the “Nazarenes” made.a sortie 
on the Sultan's battery in front of the fort; The English force, 
as. directed by General Matthews, attacked the battery 
The “Ahmadi force” was, however, all along “on the 
alert"; and when the “Nazarene soldiers" “ascended” the raised 
ground where the guns were placed (dar-mitirchal)? "from their hiding 
place", the Sultan’s soldiers at once "attacked them with spears and 
swords,” They “caught hold of" many .“Nazarene” soldiers “by their 
legs", “dragged them and threw them down inside the entrenchment."*' 
The rest of them picked up “their wounded comrades” and “fled 
within the fort.” [Page 3b.] The Sultan now advanced his batteries ` 
very close to. the fort on different sides. “So many volleys were 
_ fired" from them; that the English force within the fort had "not the 
courage" to “get upon the rampart (L477)' or “approach near" the 
- Sultan's guns. The “Nazarene” soldiers “thrice came out in large 
" numbers and thrice fled” inside the fort “like so many mice (mish) 

“in this manner", the siege “lasted for io days", and “on the rIth 
day", the “Nazarenes sued for terms," “They sent" a draft of the 
peace terms (terms of capitulation), consisting of seven articles, These 
are next mentioned as follows‘ : 


Fifth day. 


I Written in the MS. as Mitus or Mitts (Metus or Metis). 

2: Murchal (same as .Murcha)—entrenchment for besieging a 
fortified place, a battery [Steingass], a raised ground for placing the 
guns. (Marathi form Morchi.) 

The entrenchment system at that time was to make a raised ground 
for placing the guns thereupon, unlike the modern trench system 
. 8 £Le,inside the ditch created for making the raised ground to 
. place the guns : 

4 The Sultan says that these terms were sent by the English force, 
.Lt. Shéen has also. mentioned that General Matthews was “at length 
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I. That “when they come out of the fort", the “Asad-J/ihi army" 
and the “Sarkār’s [Sultan's] subjects" “may not spit upon their 
face", and *may not abuse them" or commit personal violence upon 
them. : 

2, That they would leave in the fort all the provisions they 
possessed and surrender all their guns, muskets and other weapons. to 
the. Sultan. 

3. That they would hand over all the “cash” and other “treasures” 
as also all other "stores"of the Sarkar [Sultan's government] which they 
might have with them;? [Page 4a.] They further made, in this 
connection, the following declaration : If anything could be found with 
them, after being searched by the Sarkārs people, they might. be 
tréated as “offenders” and “be punished" by the Sarkar’s men “as 
deemed proper. 

4. That they should be “given” [passage] money for their march 
to the coast,* : a 


obliged to send out a flag of truce” and “terms of capitulation”, 
and that “the Nabob acceded to" these terms. 22. eh n 

"From a perusal of the terms as stated in the Memoirs,- 
it would appear clear that the Sultan has given his own colouring 
to them. It'is quite possible, of course, that. to the original terms 
offered by the English, the Sultan made certain. additions and 
alterations and put them in somewhat different form, before he finally 
acceded to them by attaching his seal and signature, And it appears - 
likely that the terms as given in the Memoirs, have been stated in 
the latter form. This is perhaps the reason why we find some difference 
between these and the terms. of capitulation as stated fully by Capt 
Oakés, which we shall give later on. : 

I The. form in which the term has been put above, would show 
the Sultan's taste, or’ rather the taste of the time, when a vanquished 
army perhaps very often suffered from such barbarous insults. 
Compare the Ist term as stated by: Capt, Oakes. (see later issue) ; 

2 See the capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, Nos, ı and 
3 (ibid) 
- 3 Cf the capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No, 2, 
and Lt. Sheen's statement (/2id).. 

4 The English force stipulated that they should be allowed to 
march “unmolested” “to Sadashagur”, from which place they would 
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5. That “a few ships”? [of the Sultan] should be"*lent to them”; 
and that “‘provisions” should be supplied to them, after fixing their 
“proper price”, which would be sent to the Sultan “after they reached 
their home” [Bombay]. 

6. That “as many of their soldiers" as the ships "could accommo- 
date” should be allowed to sail, and the rest be freely allowed to 
go by the land route with their passage money, 

7. That “two chiefs of the Sarkar” should be present with them at 
the time of their embarkation and sail with them [as hostages] ;? and 
[similarly] “two Nazarene chiefs” would also “remain with the Sarkar” 
[as hostages]. And that when the “Sarkar’s chiefs” [the two hostages] 
would “safely return", the “Nazarene chiefs” should also “be allowed to 
come back safely 

[Page 4b.] The Sultan “accepted” the above terms. “Two copies" 
of these terms were drawn up, “one in Persian and the other in English”, 
which were “properly signed and sealed." One of them was “kept 
with the Sar£ár" and the other was handed over “to the Nazarenes" 
[English]. l 

“In the morning" (of the r2th day], the English began preparations 
to leave the fort. They “opened” “all the stores and such other 
things of the Sarkar’ and "handed them over" to the latter, and “the 
remaining things" they “distributed among their own people.” 

The English "Chief" [General Matthews], after he had come out of 
the fort; gave up his sword and surrendered. This being done, “about 
2 thousand Nazarenes” [r.e European officers and soldiers] and other 
“ro thousand stout (or gallant) men of the army" (or gallant sol- 
diers)? “placed all their muskets” and other arms on the ground ° [.2.,. . 

they completely surrendered all their arms to the Sultan]. 


*embark for Bombay," See the Capitulation terms stated by Capt. 
Oakes, no, 4 ( ibid). 

Y “Chand Jahazit.”’ 

2 Cf. Capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No. 8 (sce 
later issue). 

3 “Jawinin-ijaish.” Jawinin—ht. means youths (plu. of jawin). 
Jaish, lit., means, an army, soldiery. [Steingass.] 

By this, the Sultan certainly means those other than the Suréj.an 
officers and soldiers—v. e., the Indian soldiers belonging to the Englis! 
force, including perhaps also the camp followers. 
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-“On the second day” [after the capitulation], General Matthews and 
other English officers were called [by the Sultan]? and asked whether 
they did abide by the terms which had been submitted (by them) on 
the previous day, "They "ali answered in one voice" in the affirmative, 
About 20 high officers (‘ssada) and Sardirs of the Sultan went after- 
wards to the English officers, and asked them to give answer to 
the following charge against them, This was put to them in the follow- 
ing manner: “You have secretly taken away with you the captives 
of this country, dressed after your own fashion. You have carried 
away money on the Sartir’s oxen ; and at the time of leaving the fort, 
you distributed among your own men the contents of the Sarkārs 
store-house.? What is the meaning of this” The English officers 
_ replied that they “did not know anything" about the matter and that the 
Sultan's officers might “make enquiries.” The officers of the Sultan, 

at this, warned them to require their men “not to violate" the terms, and 
` asked them to “send to the Sarkar” “all the captives, money, efe” 
which they might have carried with them. [Page gb.] The English 
officers replied “again” that “they had not a single thing nor-a single 
man" with them ; and they “asked” the Sultan's officers “to make a 
searching enquiry" and “find out” if they could detect anything. The 
“Asad-IlahirSardars’ (Suitan’s officers] then took from them a written 
statement about the matter, after which “the cursed and unworthy’’s 
English “Sardars” were “allowed to go,” 


( To be continued ) 
SURATH CHARAN SEN GUPTA 


I Captain Oakes has described how Gen. Matthews received a 
message from the Sultan to see him with some other English officers. 
He has mentioned the names of the officers who accompanied Gen. 
Matthews on this occasion and has described. also what became their 
fate (se* later issue). 

2 The word in the MS. is fishak-khina, which “2. means, a 
wandrobe, [(Steingass, Johnson.) There may bean error in the MS, 
The word meant here is perhaps ‘tsha-Ehana (tosha-khina)—~meaning, 
storeliouse, treasury (also wardrobe). It appears, at any rate, clear 
that here store-house or treasury is meant, 

3 A pastof the above charges is substantially corroborated by 
the statement of Lt, Sheen. (see later issue , 

4 "Na-Sardivriin-t-snal! 


The -Philosophy of Dharma (Law) 
Hu 


Application and Analysis 


. Vijňāneśvara drew a legitimate distinction between Ethics and Law 
proper in his commentary on Vájiiavalkya.! And although this is the 
right procedure from the technical stand-point, the whole trend of 
Hindu legislation is to reinforce law with moral prínciples and ideals, 
The minute technique of codified law does not naturally concern itself 
with the question of sanctions so long as its demands are satisfied by 
what is ready to hand. Its application assumes primary importance, 
But in analysing law into its various expressions in society, reference 
to ethical principles becomes necessary and unavoidable ; for law is at 
last the moral judgment of the race as well as of the age. “Laws are 
chiefly important as giving definiteness and permanence to the best 
traditions of a people which must be engraven on their.souls before 
they can have much efficacy on the statute books"? To find out the 
constituents of law, or those expressions of it, which are usually accept- 
ed unchallenged and unquestioned, it is pre-supposed that moral in- 
tuition, whatever be its metaphysical character and social vehicle, 
is at the back of the whole procedure as permanent basis and 
constant support? Its representation on the social and political 
planes is effected in various ways and that again according to the 
mature of circumstances, Thus it may be equated with custom, 
conduct, justice, duty and socia! good. These appear more or less 
important in proportion to their utility within the social structure and 
abstraction in social thought. f f 

. (a) The most common expression of law is in custom in every 
country of the world. Both the Mahabharata and the Manu Samhita 
.have emphasised its usefulness. The Epic says that dharma (law) 
rises from and resides in custom.* ‘Similarly Manu has declared ~~ 


i K.L.Sircar, Rules of Interpretation in Hindu Law, Lec, X, 
- p. IIG, 

2 Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Phil., p. 97. 

3 See Supra, Basis of Law, p. 

4 Vana Parva, I49, Moksadharma Parva, 259. 
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“Custom is the highest dharma dictated by &ruti as well 
as smrti, The sages having seen the way of dharma through ` 
custom have accepted it as the root of highest tapas,”2 

But it is to be noted that the Epic raises an objection here which 
- points to a different, perhaps an idealistic, interpretation which is in 
keeping with its philosophy. It definitely states “that custom alone 
. cannot be dharma’? for “nowhere is found that custom which does 
good to all"? or “which is not disregarded’’* somehow or other, 
^ (b) That law cari be interpreted as good conduct is seen in the 
dictum of Yajfiavalkya, viz. “Dharma is Sadacara,” (good conduct)s 
although Balambhatta is inclined to accept it as merely “conduct of 
good men" making the compound a fat-purusa one instead of karma- 
dhàraya.* In such a case it is equal to the: famous proverb—Maha- 
jano yena gatah sa panthah,” i.e, that is the way by which good men 
have trod,’ The Mahabharata has laid down that the objective of 
'sadacára is good to the self,? and “acara is the container of dharma 
which is known through it"? But it does not stop here ; it shows a 
vicious circle in the argument. It says—"In the sacred books dharma is 
defined as the conduct of good men and good men are said to be those 
_who follow dharma. This indication points out that dharma and good 
men are reciprocally dependent, therefore who is good and what is 
dharma cannot be proved from this’’2° yet “what wise men establish as 
dharma is merely followed even today,"!! Further “what may suit a 
man in good conditions as dharma may not be so to one in 
danger."!? 

(c) Law as justice is on the whole an abstract conception and 
consequently involves the idea. of duty. It is here, as among the 
Greeks, that Hindu ethical thought touches the root of the problem. 
Manu says in a straight way that "where righteousness is violated 
by unrighteousness and truth by falsehcod............. „there the whole. 
(judicial) assembly is said to be destroyed” for “righteousness violated. 
destroys (the world) but maintains it when it is itself preserved.!? Manu 


ı Manu Samhita, I, ror, rr. 2 Mokgadharma Parva, 262. 
3 Ibid, 260 4 Ibid 
5 Yajüavalkya I, 7, S. C. Vidydratna’s ed., p.I3 
6 Balambhatta’s gloss, S.C. Vidyaratna’s ed. p. I4. 
7 Apaddharma Parva, 32. ` 8 ‘Anusasana Parva, I04. 
. 9 Moksadharma Parva, 259 ro Ibid., 260, ir Ibid. 
ı2 Ibid | 73. Manu Samhita, VII, 34, I5. 
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answers the old question, what is justice, by saying that “it consists 
in the application of righteousness (dharma, law) to all cases arising 
between the members of the. state”? Similarly the epic adds “equal 
consideration of all beings......... is (the) highest rule.” For “that man, 
who considers all beings like himself is sought by the gods together 
with his supreme position beyond the worlds,” ^ «Equal protection 
of all who are liked or disliked constitutes dharma's self."? Sukra 
has the pithy idea that this moral virtue “is useful in all cases and is 
a means to the preservation of human society.”* It is thus intimately 
connected with the state itself. 

As usual with the Mahabharata justice is opposed by the extreme 
egoism of Hobbesian and Nietzschian philosophy. This stratum of 
thought running -parallel to the excellent idealism of the Epic mixes 
freely with the layer of clever sophistry like that of Greek philosophy. 
Says the Epic : : 

“Some: powerful men have concluded, that “it is wrong to 
appropriate by force" is the rule of the weak. The rich too 
designate it the rule of poverty which is due to ill luck."s5 
“For the strong, all acts are according to dharma, all food is 
diet, all things are pure and personal.”® 

In an ideal of this type there can be absolutely no room for justice 
and fair-play. It is based on its psychological back-ground that 
“that appears to be good to which people are excessively attached."* ° 

. (d) The conception of duty (professional or otherwise) follows 
naturally from that of justice and hence it is equally related to society. 
It is justice applied particularly to personal cases that gives rise to 
duty. And this is "Sva-dharma" i.e, one's own duty. Consequently 
dharma as duty is the adverse of dharma as law.”* The Mahabharata, 
Manu and Sukra have given full recognition to the principle of Svadharma 
to be the irreducible minimum measure of personal responsibility,’ The 
` Gita and Manu have emphasised Sva-dharma in the following lines— 


Ibid, VILI, 3. Cf. Pol. Theo, & Inst, of Hindus, p. 2t0. 


Moksadharma Parva, 262, 259. 3. Santi Parva, I2I, 
Sukra-Niti; p. 2. 
Moksadharma Parva, 259. 6 Asramavasika Parva, 30, 


Moksadharma Parva, 84. 
Pol. Theo. and Inst. of Hindus, p. 247, 
Santi Parva, 67; Manu Sauphita, VIL, 2724; Sukra Niti, I, 45-54. 
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(a) “One's own duty, however difficient, is superior to another's 
duty perfectly done. The duty of others is dangerous (to 
be performed by other) ; even death is prefzrable in perform- 
ing one's duty.” i 

(b) “It is duty to do one’s work though low, another’s duty 
should not-be undertaken. He is doomed (fallen) who takes 
to another's duty when able to discharge his own."? 

(c) “God is never so pleased as when one's own duty is properly. 
discharged.”® 

(d). “Another’s dharma is to be renounced like the most beauti- 
ful wife of another person 

The spirit of the verses quoted above is similar to Bradhy’s dictum, 
“My own station and its duties,” This. is organically connected 
with the system of Varnàérama of the Hindu sociologists, also called 
VarnaSrama-dharma, Plato also has the idea of functional differentia- 
‘tion and consequent duties in his Republic, Eucken speaks ofa 
positivism of this type. “Positivism assigns to each single unit within 
a specified order a certain-definite place and gives him 4 definite task 
to perform, While the individual man is engaged in the full develop- 
ment of his own personal powers, he is at the same time furthering 
the interests of the transcendent whole.”? Sva-dharnia being the 
standard, the state was empowered to enforce it according to Manu, | 
the Mahabharata and Sukra— 

(a) “The king should not spare father, teacher, friend, mother, 
wife, son and priest, if any one of them does not keep to 

(his or her) own duty,” 8 

(b) “It is the duty of the king to establish the people in their 
own and respective duties by putting an awe-inspiring 
mien,"* i 

(c) “By the terrible use of the engine of sovereignty, he (the 
king) should maintain the subjects, each in his proper duty”, 


Gita, IIl, 35. 2 Manu Samhita, X, 97. 
Hartta Samhita, VI, r9. 4 Atri Samhita I, 78. 
Pol. Theo. & Inst, of Hindus, p. 223. 

Sect, 475, Jowett’s Trans, 

Eucken, The Individual and Society, p. 33 

Manu Samhita, VIII, 335 

Apaddharma Parva, I43, 
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And “so himself being dutiful the king should appoint the 
subjects to their own duties”, 

(d) “The king, who punishes them that renounce their own 

. dharma or follow another's becomes glorified in the celestial 
region.” ? 

But Epic sophistry raises the question that the conception of duty 
is very changeful, It asserts that "according to time, place, circums- 
tances and persons, dharma becomes adharma and adharma becomes 
dharma,’ Hence dharma has to be rational, since the same act may 
at times be righteous and unrighteous,* It is true, therefore, that the 
course of the world cannot go on by sticking to one aspect of dharma.’ 
Its essence must be determined by reason? inasmuch as “the dharma 
of one in safety cannot be the dharma of one in danger" Itis never 
zonstant, every new age creating its new dharma”.® 

The problem of the measure of duty—how much of it should be 
done under what circumstances and to whom--is met with here and 
needs some attention, duty will be a very vague and indefinite term 
after the criticisms advanced by the Epic. No standard can be fixed 
for a thing which is itself indeterminate. The reply is suggested by 
Yajfiavalkya, though in a different context, and may be worked out 
through its implication ; ahd then it is seen to be parallel to a certain 
‘extent to the interpertation of the ethical golden mean of Aristotle. 
On the basis of Yàjüavalkaya,? VijüaneSvara says in describing the 
"efficient cause of dharma” that of proper time, place, means, faith 
and person, “all or some of them must be taken according to 
occasion”! The point is that these go to indicate the required 
measure, 

(e) Social good—abstract though the term is in the highest 
degree—is in its general and comprehensive interpretation 
what the Epic evidently understands as dharma or the 
essence of law, notwithstanding all its destructive sophistry 
in regard to other definitions, Yet it is not inclined to 


t Sukra-Niti, pp. 2, t4. 2 Atri Samhits, I, 72. 

3 Moksadharma Parva, ३80; RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 88. 
4 Apaddharma Parva, 742: 5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid, i4I 7 Ibid., :r30. 
8 Moksadharma Parva, 232. 9 ibid, 6. 
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narrow it down only to its social application. The main 
-drift of its argument is that dharma is really “the good of all" 
and “is established for course of the world." Again “it is 
very difficult to find out real dharma, (But it is certain) 
that “it has been created for the sake of the prosperity, 
salvation and removal of the troubles of men. Therefore that 
is true dharma through which people become progressive, 
free from difficulties and possessed of ultimate salvation."? 

It agrees fully with the Vaisesika definition that dharma is 
"abhyudaya-nibéreyasa-siddhi," ie, the realisation of both worldly 
and other-worldly good" ? 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “Dharma or righteousness is the stable 
condition which gives man perfect satisfaction. Tt helps him to gdin 
salvation as well as happiness......Dharma is relative and dependent 
^on the condition of society. It has always a social implication., 
“It is the bond which keeps society together. Dharma develops the 
` solidarity of society. It aims at the welfare of all creation,” Soma- 
deva Siri has also defined dharma “as that which promotes the greatest 
good of society"* Its social expressions are sympathy, doing good 
and non-injury to all.* 

Further idealisation led the Epic to conclude that “dharma is 
the highest and the only good."" Its character comprises all its many 
aspects, since after all “dharma is one.”® It is also “constant.”? 
Therefore all dharmas lead to “one state,’ and any one dharma 
may lead to the eternal dharma, This is like the stoic doctrine of 
virtues, one virtue leading to others, and all are .known when one 
is known. The unity of dharma, thus enunciated, connected ethics 
SE with politics and sociology in the Hindu philosophic thought of 
the time, and allowed religion to operate in spheres, where it is said to 


Moksadharma Parva, 262, 259. 

Ràjadharmanu$ásana Parva, 709. 

Vaifesika Sūtra, J, I, 2 ; Hinduism, p. 73 
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‘be out of place-unfortunately according to the tendencies of the 
modern day infused probably by the new-born scientific spirit. In 
' ‘showing the nature of dharma the. epic adds that “truth is naturally : 
unqualified,” i.e, it is abstract ; “it becomes dharma when it is quali- : 
fied" in application. “Law (proper, or political law) is that which 
spreads dharma,” . For, after all “the whole world is: established on. 
dharma”? E 


- Kinds, Proofs and Ways 


The necessary ethical implications of law bring in a number of 
views, such as kinds, proofs and ways of dharma. Apparently these 
have nothing to do with law proper or political law, but their relation 
to social justice and duty is evident and clear, They come along with 
the instruments of interpretation used above and help the under- 
standing of the moral side or implication of.law. i 

Dharma is said to be of three kinds—vedic, smarta and customary* 
being roughly the forms in. which it was accepted generally by the legis- 
latofs. Its proofs are also these—observation, the vedas, and practice,’ 
It is difficult to say what is exactly meant here. The ways to 
dharma are eight according to the epic, viz., yajfia, study, charity, 
tapas, truth, forgiveness, self-control, uncovetousness.®. This. compares 
' favourably with the eight-fold path of Buddhism. It is called the Aryan 
eightfold path discovered by the Tathagata and is the first sermon on 
. setting in: motion the wheel of law, tight belief, right speech, right 
aspiration right conduct, right mode of livelihood, right effort, right- 
mindedness and right rapture.” It is to be noted that there is a gulf. . 
of difference between the orthodox ethics of the epic and the heterodox 
psychology of the Buddha. He “did not declare open war against 
the ceremonialism of the time but tried to infuse moral significance 
into its forms and thus undermine it"? No room is allowed by him 
to yajiia, or tapas so important in the Hindu codes of law. Manu has 


I Anugita Parva, 35.. . ; 

2 Rájadharma Parva, ı2I. Narada (I, 40) places dharma below 
law—“Vyavaharo hi balavan dharmas tenavahiyate.”’ 

3 Apaddharma Parva, i67 

4 Baudhayana, J, ı ; Vaéistha, I, 4-5 ; Anuśāsana Parva, I4I. 
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ten signs of dharma—contentment, forgiveness, restraint, ‘uncovetous | 
ness, purity, self-control, intelligence, self-knowledge, ‘ruth, calm- 


'. ness! Manu seems to have added two items in advance of the epic. 


The Mitaksara gives six topics of dharma, viz. the dharma of Varna,: 
. of üérama, of Varnaérama, guna-dharma, nimitta-dharma and sadharana 
. dharma. 

The following: parabolic teaching is. not without its lesson and 
truth in illustrating the many connections and ramifications of dharma. 
- Such stories in the Epic are meant to carry home the message which. 
in philosophic language would ‘perhaps be too dry and unattractive. 
The importance of dharma in practical every-day life cannot be better 
stressed for the purpose of infusing righteousness and inculcating one _ 
of the deepest and most useful truths of moral and social philosophy. 
. Dharma, character, truth, good work, strength and prosperity are 

figured here, each speaking out its own mind.—. 
(a) Dharma—“I am dharma, I live where character is found,’ 
.(b) Truth—"I am truth, I have to accompany dharma at all 
times 
(c) Good Work—“I am good work, I stay wherever truth stays.” 
(d) Strength—*I am strength, I too have to live with good 
work." 
(e). Prosperity—"I am prosperity, I have to follow strength."? 


Dharma and Institutions, 


Dharma as “the operative criticism of all institutions” runs in an 
undercurrent all through beneath Hindu political philosophy. It was 
the great theme in the back-ground of all their social and political 
thought, never lost to view or allowed to be compromised amidst the - 
difficulties of practical problems and the demands of changing times, 
From the Vedas down to the Sukra-Niti, it appears again and again. 
reminding men of action and men of thought of the truth that under- 
lies and upholds the complex expansive and diversified structure of 
society. They knew "allis gone when dharma is gone" and in the 
absence of standards and sanctions it would be simply chaos all around, 
References backwards and forwards to dharma rationally thought out 


tr Manu Samhita, VI, 92. 
2 Mitákgara, S. C. Vidyáratna's ed., pp. 3, 4 
3 Rajadharmanufisana Parva, 24. 
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and at times partially realised meant for them that process of 


-, evaluation which like the oscillations of the compass showed the 


.right directions and guided.society towards the highest ideals, When 
Yudhisthira raised the question—“How can the service of dharma and 
the protection. of the state be possible for a man” at one and the same 
time? For “the two are (evidently) contradictory”'—he was in fact 
judging the state on the criterion of righteousness by bringing the 
two Concepts together. If the great epic has “an inner chronology” 
- of its own, according to Jhering’s well-known phrase, this point ushers 
in.the whole social, political and moral philosophy of the Santi Parva 
and the following didactic portions, . A critical estimate of the state 
in relation to and in the light of dharma was wanted by the monarch 
- who never did wrong. 

The application of the standard of dharma or righteousness to - 
individuals, society and the state was the natural procedure, Their 
evaluation disclosed the object of their existence and their value itself 
increased or decreased with the assimilation and embodiment of 
dharma in them. A judgment of value was passed on them from the 
criterion of dharma. This ruling conception supplied permanence 
and ‘value to all institutions and oriented them towards perfection. 
“All that raises human nature to a higher pitch, all that enables it 
to reach out to a fuller life, all that which produces harmony of work 
between the dualism of human nature yoking the -horse of egoism 
to the car of altruism is dharma?’ “Dharma can establish: heaven 
on earth.”® - The question is how this can be done and hence the 
whole scale, from the individual to the state, needs to be attuned to 
dharma, 

To start with the individual, it is evident that social good cannot 
be possible without the proper discharge of personal duties, This 
principle is Svadharma—one’s own—and is the minimum demanded 
from society. The state enforced it in favour of society, since “man 
secures happiness in both the worlds by doing his own duty." “Man 
does take up good, middling and bad works through the force of time.” 
But “he, who gives up his own duty and takes up another’s, turns 
his whole work into adharma.”* And "through the power of politics 
(Keatra-dharma) all can be well ordered.”* Svadharma must also 
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be inter-connected with other duties—everybody’s duty being related to 
other peoples’ duties within the social whole. “Dharma. is nursed by. 
the Brahmana’s work" and “the world gains dharma through the help 
of the Sidra, Vaisya and Ksatriya. If the above Varnas do not adopt 
_ peace (orderliness) they can never have the grace of God."! 

Speaking of people in general it was pronounced that “men advance 
or deteriorate—this is the law of the world."* The process of decay 
has to be arrested in order to ensure progress and such advancement 
depends on righteousness for “dharma is victory.”*> “Through dharma’s 
power people become pure-hearted and free from sin."* “They can 
according to their actions reach light and truth, i.e. heaven, or darkness 
and untruth, ie, hell"s “Through good and bad works are seen 

evolution (rise and fall)” Itis only their own choice, for every one 
has great possibilities, ‘Within the human body there are both death 
and immortality"" ‘as well .as virtue and sin, though they are 
opposed to each other."?' This finite-infinite nature of man proves that 
he is designed for the very highest stature and end. And there is 
the constant assurance that “no dharma goes in vain,"? 
For such a great assumption the problem naturally came to be‘ the 
~ reconciliation of dharma with the social structure and its embodiment 
in the perfect machinery of social well-being, It practically included 
the whole of society together with other moral implications. - The 
social orders are meant to help this process of spiritual culture and 
they are themselves said ‘to be permeated with this noble purpose. 
“God is at the steps of the (four) àéramas."!'? Man can see Him as 
he enters in. “By climbing the stairs man can attain the region of 
the gods ; whether a student, a householder, a dweller of the forest, 
an ascetic, one can reach the very highest stage by living according 
to Sastras, (ie. dharma)” Indeed “all the four 4éramas are establish- 
ed for the preservation of dharma"!? and “the fruit of life in the aéramas 
. is salvation. itself."4% These stages of life were instrumental to the 
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highest human growth, step after step, towards the full realisation of 
dharma which “is the chief means to salvation."! The state as the 
centre of society sees that everything.is all right with these orders. 

. The greatest of all institutions, the state, is not an exception to 
the criticism and rule of dharma, Anarchy was imagined to be the 
condition when none cared for dharma and hence “dharma disappear- 
ed completely? In case of good and effective government “dharma 
spreads everywhere,’ This connection between good government and 
dharma runs throughout the Hindu political thought. It was 
categorically expressed by saying that “the king and dharma are 
reciprocally protective” and “itis dharma........ ‘which preserves the 
kingdom,” It is further emphasised in the passages quoted below : 

“The king is created for protecting dharma......(which) takes the 
shelter of kings. The king is made like the very self of dharma, To 
. advance dharma to the best of ability is the duty of the king. When 
dharma is increased, the people increase, and when dharma disappears, 
the people also go down. It is never good to let dharma down, 
Evils are removed through the power of dharma......(for) dharma was 
created for the birth and growth of beings. Therefore for the good 
of the people the king ought to protect dharma. He is truly king in 
whom dharma is ever present."* 

This is nothing but a judgment of the State represented by the 
king. But it does not end here, stretching, as it does, beyond the 
immediate concerns of government, Even the ages are, spoken of as 
politically conditioned from. the point of view of general culture. 
Politics is the barometer of national culture, indicating its true level 
and pressure, How true it is even to-day in the East as well as in 
the West of democracy and empire, of peace and war. The ancients 
perhaps knew this better than the way in which it is understood in the 
modern time. The Epic adds,— 

“If the king is misled, the sacred fire, the Vedas, the sacrificial 
rites, and the four social orders and the four varnas would disappear 
and when the king goes wrong, elephants, horses, camels, cows, mules 
and asses all become weak.” “The king being unrighteous, 
deformed, dumb and imbecile men come into being".........and 
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so do untimely winter and untimely summer, excessive rain, want of 
rain and many other dangers 

Hence the king was called “the maker of the age’, illustrating the 
close connection between . politics and culture, This idea’ occurs in 
the Epic and the Sukra-ntti as well as in the Manu Samhita, 
The Mahabharata designates the king “the very likeness of the Yuga.. 
The prosperity and culture of the time is determined by the king’s - 
character : 

“Through the behaviour of kings, the four yugas—Satya, Treta, 
Dv3para and Kali--take their birth. The king is the very likeness-of 
the yuga."? 

“The prince is the cause of time (i. €, the maker of his age) and of 
good and evil practices. It is the king who fs the cause of the origin 

of the good and evil of the world.” 3 

“The Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali ages are merely the efforts 

of the king, who is therefore called yuga or age, © 


Yuga Dharma 


This is a genera! statement of the king's position so far as the 
cyclic periods are concerned. ‘His agency sets them in motion or 
gives birth to them. ft is a figurative way of practically measuring 
the goodness or badness of ages which are politically caused to a good 
extent: The political conditions show how far righteousness has been 
operating in society. 

Again, the four cycles or ages mentioned above had their own 
standards, and cyclic righteousness varied accordingly. In other 
words, the quality and quantity of righteousness determined the charac- 
ter of the ages, In the opinion of the Epic, 

“The first yuga is Satya; in this yuga dharma........has four legs 
(or parts)” ie. stands full. . “In the second or the Treta yuga dharma 
‘loses one leg,” ie., is only three-fourths, “In the Dvipara yuga 
. dharma loses two legs or is only half. Then in the Kali yuga dharma 
has only one leg," i.e. is orly one-fourth.* 

The. political exposition of cyclic dharma or righteousness gives 
the following result. It is nothing but a typical application to politics 
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of tlie principles noted above, all the points of comparison being 
parallel. l l 

“You need not be doubtful as to whether the king is the cause of 
time or time the cause of the king. The king is certainly the cause 
of time, For when he governs well and fully according to dandaniti 
(political science), it is Satya yuga. Not even a bit of unrighteousness 
can come in at this time and dharma is full and. complete everywhere, 
When the king governs with three elements of the science of politics 
unrighteousness sets one foot in, This is the Tretà yuga, When 
quite half of political ethics is left out, and the king governs only by 
the other half, it is called the Dvàpara yuga. Unrighteousness sets 
two feet in (at this time). Political ethics being giving up altogether, 
the king may trouble the subjects in many ways, then it is the Kali 
yuga. In this yuga the practice of dharma disappears altogether.” 

The cyclic order is an old conception of the Hindus and time is 
divided into four ages from the creation of the world to the final 
destruction of it. Dharma is its substratum, since the loss of dharma 
means the end of time in its worldly manifestation. . It is a different 
question with eternal time which is sometimes identified with God. 
Its relation to politics and society is a logical nexus, inasmuch as the 
expression of dharma is in social and political forms, i.e, in society and 
politics. . 

From the standpoint of the king it is stated that different rewards 
await him in after-life in proportion to the success and value of his 
government. Full heavenly bliss is for the king who gives rise to 
the Satya yuga.? This is because the king is considered to be in short 
. “the root of dharma (righteousness)"* And God Himself is said to 
-have different colours in different yugas according to the degrees of. 
righteousness contained in them. It is a disguised suggestion of 
the theory of values in relation to the actions of man, Says the 
Epic, 

"First is the Satya yuga......Narayana (God) is white (in it), In 
the Tretia yuga Narayana becomes red......in Dvapara Narayana is 
yellow and in the darkness-prevailing Kali yuga Narayana becomes 
black.” Also—'I (Narayana) become white in Satya yuga, yellow in 

Treta, red in Dvapara and black in Kali."4 
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‘Dharma as culture thus stands closely and necessarily related to 
politics “which keeps the whole world in order just as reins do the 
horses"! The doctrine of dharma in its entirety imparts to the 
state the character of an institution for the advancement of culture, 
Herein the Hindu theory meets Aristotle’s conception of the state as 
means to the furtherance of the highest good of man.? Its relation 
to danda is for the purpose of coercion from this standpoint ; both 
the doctrines.are correlated. Danda ‘and dharma are the two poles 
of the state, “the.two faces of.the political Janus, one looking to the 
failures, the other to the triumphs.”* If danda is the authority of the 
‘state, dharma is its ideal. Danda ‘enforces duties, while dharma as 
duty is but the obverse of dharma as law. Therefore “the doctrine 
of duty is identical with that of law turned inside out."* Even pro- 
perty is designed for dharma* and its relation to the state is not 
merely that of adjustment, for the state itself expresses the spirit.of 
dharma as it exists at the time. In reality, it is conceived of as “a 
vale of soul-making" in the language of Keats, a training ground for 
men, which in Hindu phraseology would be equal to a dharma-produc- 
ing machinery or institution, ‘securing even the ultimate salvation of 
all.* ` 

-Above politics and human laws, the Hindus saw another plane ‘of 
divine perfection, authoritative and watchful, supporting the world 
where man plays his many parts. Dharma, expressing the total value 
‘of these parts, charges from time to time according to their nature. 
But when utter confusion sets in undoing the very destiny of man, 
divine power moves to mend it or end it. This is the conception of the 
Gita in relation to the cyclic righteousness. God Himself reestablish- 
es righteousness after it has been overwhelmed and destroyed 
by man. Incarnations of the deity.are necessitated by such climaxes 
of human degradation and sin, The incarnate god of the Gita says,— 

“Whenever righteousness is overthrown and unrighteousness pre- 
vails, then I create myself, To save the righteous and to destroy 
the wicked and (thus) to reestablish righteousness, | am born in every 
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age. I am above birth and death and lord over all yet I incarnate 
myself with the help of my own nature and through my own maya.” 


The Individual and the Four Ages 


The doctrine of the four ages is also applied to the individual on 

the basis of a text in the Aitareya Brahmana which runs thus— 
“Kalih éayano bhavati safijihanas tu Dvaparah 
Uttisthams Treta bhavati Krtam sampadyate caran 

Svami Vivekananda in his endeavour to infuse spirit into the nation 
drew attention to this verse. His object was to -rouse the people to 
spiritual activity. His own comment is given below 
' “For the foolish the Kali era is constant ; his era comes from 

outside. He who is.on the path to freedom has nothing to 
‘do with Dvapara, Treta and Kali, for he begins to build for 
himself his own era, the Satya. He who lies down lazily, has 

the Kali age attached to him. He who wakes and sits up has 
.Dvàpara. He who has stood erect hes Tretà, And he who 

starts for the journey of emancipation creates the Satya age 
. as he goes on”? 

It is to be noticed that the last five lines of Vivekananda's comment 
are the literal translation of the Sanskrit orginal quoted above. 
Keith's translation in the Harvard Oriental Series also yields the same 
meaning though verbally a little different? and without the positive 
religious turn given toit by the word “emancipation.” Plainly and 
clearly the implication is that it is man's creative activity in-private 
life as much in public life,. which are again intimately connected to- 
gether at last, that determines the character of his time, This is as 
true of politics as of society in general where individuals-have to act 
and in most cases take: the lead. The Aitareya Brahmana further 
has these intoductory lines for the purpose of explaining its own. 
meaning, 

“The future of him who sitteth also sitteth, 

But that of him, who standeth, standeth erect, 
That of him, who reclineth, lieth down, 

The future.of him, that moveth, shall move indeed. 


Gita, V (a free translation is given here). 
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Reading the two extracts together and joining up their imports 
their remains no doubt as to the importace of ethical activity on the 
part of the individual in respect of the civilisation of the, time. It is 
like the power of points in an electrical field and the individual as 
such in social life can exercise simultaneously great and potent in- 
fluence for-his own good and that of society in general ES 

The position of the king as the individual head of the state and 
the maker of his age has already been dealt with in.the preceding 
pages,’ and that of the private individual is seen to be no less important. - 
If society and dharma (civilisation) are to be improved the individual. 
must be in every case the centre of moral idealism and dynamical. 
The Aitareya Brahmana points out this dynamical: personality for the 
regenerating activities, . Schweitzer has remarked in the same strain 
but in modern terms that— 

“The. individual personality must be looked to as the agent 

' in a new movement .....civilisation can only revive when there ` 
shall come into being in individuals a new tone.of mind 
(independent of the one prevalent among the crowd and even 
in opposition to it) a tone of mind which will gradually win 
influence over the collective one and in the end deternine its 
character. It is only.an ethical element.........and the ethical 
comes into existence.only in individuals."? 

What Schweitzer means by “the ethical element" is tlie dharma of 
the Hindu sacred books, which again is the very kernel of the golden 
age according to the ancients of both the East and the West, This 
determining factor has been thrown upon personal initiative -and respon- 
: sibility on the basis of pure psychological analysis and the experience 
of the race. It is very strikingly illustrated in the case of all great 
men who left their marks in the world. Emerson truly said, “God 
` lets out a great man when He desires to move the world.” Here too’ 
the personal element is emphasised in order to characterise the age 
and the world. The ultimate problem of the progress of civilisation, 
indicated through the proportion of righteousness or ethical quality 
depending upon. the individuals composing’ society and. the nature of 
leadership, turns upon the fact of the contribution made by the com- 
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ponent parts that in the end again necessarily® resolves into the 
character of persons going to form the whole. 

The conception of dharma, whether seen from the subjective or 
the objective point of view, is an element in the life of the individual 
and the community. It is true that “from the subjective standpoint 
‘it is considered not merely as a function of the mind (Sáàmkhya, school) 
but also. as a determination of the substantive self (Nyaya school) 
resulting from the purity of intention; from the objective standpoint 
itis considered not merely as external Sastrika prescription (Bhatta 
school) but also as afUurva which is the essence of duty as an accom- 
, plished verity of the moral order (Prabhakara school). Nothing can 
take away its philosophical value in all Hindu systems. On the other 
hand its progressive realisation is the object of the normal will con- 
ceived as a rational good for all. And goodness prevails only through 
‘the fruition of impulse to harmony accomplished in the time-process, 
This effort is the creator of gods .and men, of beautiful fietions and 
what, is noble in fact, of law and morals, of science and art, perhaps 
what is beautiful in nature, certainly of the significance of that beauty 
tous, Its operation is intelligent and purposive and allembracing.? 
The ideal in order to be effective must be progressive, dynamic and 
creative, its reality being step after step, value after value, raised to the 
very ultimate. 


J. N. C. GANGULY 
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Artistic Interest in Post-Asokan Sculpture’ 


There is a good deal of controversy regarding the origin of Afokan 
Art and the existence of the lithic sculpture in India before the age 
. of Asoka. But whatever be. the origin of this art, and whether stone 

as a plastic material did or did not exist in this country before Aéoka’s 
accession to the throne, there can be no denying that it was to the 
impetus given by this monarch that the Indian plastic art owes the 
credit it enjoyed-later on, though the school of art with which his name 
is associated declined with his death.and finally died away. With the 
decline of this, school another school, got up in its place, which we 
shall call the Post-Asokan school instead of the Suiga school, as some 
writers would have it,. Our reason is that the Sungas had practically 
‘nothing to-do with the development: of this art. It flourished under 
_ monastic patronage though lay people often contributed towards the : 
cost of the monuments, - It is our purpose here to enter into a brief 
discussion of this art,'and to trace the gradual change of artistic interest 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian era during which the. 
: Post-ASokan art flourished 
In order to trace this change we shall follow the sequential order 

-of the different monuments established by Sir John Marshall? and 

supported by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda.” These two 

scholars have investigated this question of sequence on indepen- 

. dent lines and have arrived at conclusions which are substantially the 
same, : : 
The earliest of these monuments is the railing of Stüpa II of Sanchi, . 
This railing is an important monument for the study of tlie early 
‘history of Indian Art inasmuch as it enables us to catch the string © 


I The finds of Mohen-jo-daro have conclusively proved the exis- ` 
tence: of stone sculpture long before the advent of the Mauryas. But 
no connection has yet been made oui between Mohen-jo-daro and 
Aéokan sculptures and there is no evidence to show that the Mohen-jo- 
daro sculpture did live up to the time of Asoka 

: 2 C. H. I, vol. I, chap. xxvi, 

3 Dates of Votive Inscriptions on the Stüpas of Sanchi (M.A.S.I 

No. 3, t99) 
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that connects the sculpture on this railing with a previously existing 
school about which we at the present day can only guess 

The most striking thing about this railing is the beautiful scrolls 

. on some of the upright members of the structure. These scrolls are 
so beautiful and so bold in design that we cannot but admit that the 
artists of this railing had behind them the experieuce of a fairly long 
period of time extending over several generations. Vigorous floral 
creepers are the subject matter of these schools. The creeper is almost 
moving as in life. The flowers and sprouts shoot out of the stalk 
impatient with the spirit that is in them, There are the exhuberance 
of life, the vigour of youth, the buoyancy of spirit. In short, it is 
-a brilliant masterpiece of floral decoration. This is one side of the 
picture. The other side is sadly disappointing. 

As we enter into the region of the living we are taken aback at the 
crudeness of the figures, all the more so, because in comparison with 
the floral designs which represent a developed stage of art culture, these 
figures are more or less primitive. The heart of the artist yearns for 
expression. But the stone would not respond to that yearning. He 
produces forms. He thinks, he takes them from Nature. But they are 
in reality but mockery of Nature. Though he is a bit well off in the 
delineation of lower animals, in the case of human figures he is a failure, 
He cannot rise above primitiveness. 

Besides these there are the Triratna, Dharmacakra and other 
symbols which are represented sometimes as being worshipped. No 
image of the Buddha is there, nor is there any attempt at represen- 
tation of Jatakas or any other story, which is the characteristic of the 
later age. Only symbols are worshipped, and it will be interesting 
to study how the mentality behind such representations changes. 

The next monument is that of Barhut. Here the vegetable 
decoration has manifestly lost much ground, though itstil has àn 
important place on the whole. , The outer side of the Coping-stone is 
adorned with a brilliant frieze of lotuses. The inner side is divided 

. into panels by an undulating floral stalk. There are the lotus medal- 
lions and half-medallions of the previous monuments, There are 
creepers with flowers on them supporting a woman or a bird or some 
other being. And some of these do, of course, speak of a good artistic 
conception on the part of the sculptor. But the naturalism of the 
former designs of plant life is not to be found at Barhut. It has not 
those brilliant scrolls ; the lotus medallions are often weaker in compari- 
son with the specimens on the older monument; the. undulating stalk 
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"bears most absurd things. Instead of flowers we see. ladies’ ornaments 
such as necklaces, earrings, and with them jack-fruits, mangoes, triratna 
symbols and various other things hanging from the stalk. Conception 
-of the artist regarding vegetable decoration had undergone a decided 
: change for the worse, and plantlife which was.so long predominant: 
has now begun to be superseded by intruders, human, sub-human and 
superhuman. The attention of the artist has shifted to the new favour- 
‘ites and the older one has suffered in consequence. The result has 
. been that human figures have improved, but signs of deterioration have 
: set in upon the other side of the decoration. 
' There ‘has been a change in the outlook in connection with the 
animate world itself. Formerly men and animals were introduced 
simply as supplying motifs for decoration. But at Barhut they.have 
an additional purpose in view, namely, that of edification, The artist 
has begun to répresent stories on stone, Naturally the whole world has 
to participate in it and in this participation the inanimate world, for 
` obvious reasons, has to subordinate itself to the animate world, The 
latter is the chief actor. ‘The former only supplies the field for the 
‘action. 
These .stories are all connected with the last as well as previous 
-births of the Buddha, But the important thing about them. is 
that the stories in connection with former births is vastly preponderat- 
ing over those connected with the life of Siddhartha, Another very 
. remarkable feature is, as. is well known, that the place of the main 
actor, Gautama, is. always kept vacant. Various explanations have 
been put forward to explairi this curious feature ; but the real explana- 
tion seems to lie in a dialogue im the Mahaparinibbanasutta? wherein 
the Buddha says 
*. “Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the: remains of the 
- ‘Fathagata, Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own behalf. 
- Devote yourselves to your own good. There are wise men, Ananda, 
among the nobles, among the Brahmins, among ‘the heads of the 
houses, who are firm believers in the Tathagata; they will do due 
. honour to the rémains of the. Tathagata,” 
This might have led. the Samgha not to portray and honour the: 
figure of the Buddha, for that might “hinder” them from their: “own 
good." : 


dq M2. 


V 
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At Bodh-Gaya we find that the floral side of the decoration deteriora- 
ted further. The lotus medallions that have come down to the level 
of mere : conventionals are puerile, and worthless immitations of 
Barhut and Sanchi. The brilliant frieze on the coping stone of 
Barhut has been immitated to some extent, but it is dull, dead and 
commonplace. The scroll which was the pride of Sanchi Stüpa II is 
altogether absent from Bodh-Gaya. But human and animal figures 
have improved a good deal and their claim to predominance has been 

. practically established, In fact where a floral decoration was expected 
in the coping-stone, we find an animal frieze has occupied the place. 
Bodh-Gaya has not much of story-telling and we do not propose to 

.. draw any inference from that. ; 

With the gateways of Sanchi the story is the same, namely, that 
of supersession of the inanimate by the animate. The race is decided, 
The latter has completely subdued the former and man has taken the 
supreme place. The stories represented are chiefly life-stories of 
Gautama, though there are some connected with his previous births as 
well and some connected with Asoka. 

In one respect plant life have regained much of the ground it lost 
in the preceding period. In the representation of the foliage the 
artists have begun to take lessons from Nature. But the freedom 
of the earlier artists is wanting and the floral scrolls which adorn the 
pillars of the gateways are lacking in the spontaneity of the previous 
scroll-works and, what is more interesting, they occupy those faces ef 
the pillars which least attract the attention. 

Thus we see the change. From plant-life the interest of the artist 
gradually moves towards animal life and towards man and to the 
Buddha, On the railing of Stüpa II of Sanchi only symbols were 
represented, at Barhut the Jataka stories; ie. those connected with 
previous births of the Buddha were utilised ; on the Sanchi gateways the 
artists were concerned with the life-stóries of Gautama, nay, more than 
once they: represented the seven Buddhas by symbols, independently 
of their connection with any story, and put them on the highest archi- 
traves of the ¢ovanas. The tendency at this time was then towards 
the realisation of the Buddha figure in art. The artist was moving 

towards that goal, He felt a strong inclination to exalt and lionise 
the Master, The inclination worked on and before long the plastic 
representation of the Buddha was realised in sculpture. But it was 
not given to the sculptors of this school to take credit of this introduc- 
tion, When the time came, Sanchi had already lost her. importance 
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as à centre of art culturé probably for political reasons. As a matter 
of fact she ceased to produce works of art and had to meet her require- 
ments by importations from Mathura, as later remains gc to show, 
After Sanchi Mathura became the important centre of. indian art and 
itis from this place that we get the earliest indigenous image of the 
Buddha. l l 
_ That the pictorial art was a new thing with these artists is evident 
. from the system of continuous representation. The artist could not 
‘catch at the, main action and every action had to be represented in 
-detail. The titlings also prove the same thing. The people could not 
: follow these stories, unless they were explained to them by means of 
‘titles. But gradually they grew acquainted with the system and when 
the Bodh-Gaya railings were constructed, the titlings were dropped. 

It: may be noted. here that we have had to do only with art as it 
existed in the monastic circle. We are absolutely in the dark as to 
how it fared in the hands of the lay members ofthe society. The 
: injunction. against honouring the remains of Buddha. was meant for 
the Samgha people. The lay people were immune from its scope. 
On the contrary it is distinctly stated that the latter would come to pay 
their homage to the holy remains and we know that they did it. This 
seems'to be of some significance, 

We now come to the problem of predominance of the floral decora- 
tion in the earlier monuments of the Post-Asokan art. How the 
change of outlook interfered with this feature of the decoration will 
be sufficiently manifest from a comparison of a scroll of early workman- 
ship with. the one on the outer face of the right pillar of the West 
Gateway of Stipa I of Sanchi. The latter is composed mainly of lions 
set back to back instead of creepers and flowers as before, Sir John 
Marshall has explained this question of the predominance of the foliage 
by arguing that it is due to the Indian artist's "innate aptitude for the 
"handling of ornamental and particularly of floral patterns," That 
this “innate aptitude” was not always equally strong we: have already 
seen, Granting that the Indian has always possessed this aptitude, the 
"question still remains-open as to how in ornamental designs a high 
degree of excellence could be attained by artists who could not rise 
above the level of memory-images in the treatment of living forms, The 
explanation is to be sought elsewhere. An.analysis of the earlier sculp- 
‘tures will bring to the surface that the sculptor. there was quite proficient 


: } ‘Guide to Sanchi, p. 39. 
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in the art of designing, but in that of chiselling he was but a neophyte, 

- This can be explained’ only in one way, namely, that the artist had a 
living tradition to guide him in the matter of floral designs and that his 
predecessors were not much accustomed to the portrayal of human 
figures. These predecessors were probably used to brush and pigment 
instead of the chisel which: was a new tool in the hands of the Post- 
Asokan artists. That the walls of the cells of the monastaries were 
decorated with floral paintings and. not with human figures is proved 
by a passage in the, Cullavagga (VJ, 3,2) in the Vinayapitaka ir 
which the Buddha says 

“You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have imaginative drawings painted— 
figures of men and figures of women. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of dukkata, I allow you, O Bhikkhus, representations of wreaths 
and creepers and bone-hooks and cupboards.” 

The rules with respect to the Bhukkunis are stricter. They are 
forbidden by ‘the 4ist Pacittiya of the Bhikkuni-Vibhanga even to 
see such paintings 

Here then we get the explanations of the spirit in the earlier works 
of Post-Asokan art j 


BET ; N. K. TARAFDAR ` 


The Early Adventures of Guru Govind Singh 
II 
पा, THE BATTLE OF NADAUN l 


As we have said before, after the victory of Bhangani the 
Guru did not remain at ‘Paunta: but came to Kahlur where . he 
founded the village of Anandpur. Many days passed and the 
Guru ‘fostered the faithful and rooted out all the wicked’, Those 
who had kept themselves away from the field of Bhangani were’ 
. driven out of the place, and the Guru thus seems to have busily 
engaged himself in putting his house in order. He was now ap- 
parently living on friendly terms with Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur 
and the occasion soon came when the Guru was called upon: to 
' give a positive demonstration of his friendship 


y Vicitva Natak, viii. 38. 
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Dr. Narang states that the battle of Bharigani made a great 
impression upon the Rajas and they now began to regard the 
-Guru’s propaganda with the seriousness it deserved. The Rajas 
hastened to make an offensive and defensive alliance with him, and, 
supported by the Guru, at once took up the course of passive resistance’ 
and refused to send up their yearly tribute to the imperial ex- 
chequer. An army was sent against the Rajas by the Government 
to realise the arrears and ‘a bloody battle was fought near Nadaun 
in which the Rajas, with ‘the help of the Khalsa, inflicted a 
severe defeat on the imperial troops’ But it must be pointed 
out here that there is no evidence for such a general statement. 
The Khalsa had not yet come into existence? and the battle of 
Nadaun was not won by the united effort of the Hill Rajas, 
backed up by the forces of the Guru. The account given in the 
Vicitra Natak is rather involved, and it often becomes difficult 
to understand to which party a particular Raja belonged, but it is 
certain that at least Raja Kripal of Kangra and Raja Dayal of 
Bijharwal fought on the’ side of the Muhammadan general, and 
there is no suggestion ‘anywhere that the defection of the Rajas 
had any connection with the Guru’s victory at Bhangani. 

The Guru's account begins rather abruptly. He says, “Many 
days passed in this way till Miyan Khan went to Jammu and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun, Immediately quarrel broke out with 
Bhim Chand. The Raja called me to assist him in the struggle 
and I joined his side?  Miyan Khan thus seems to have been 
entrusted with a specific mission, and while he himself went to Jammu 
to settle accounts with the trans-Ravi principalities, he sent his 
lieutenant Alif Khan eastwards with the object of bringing the Kangra 
Hill States under subjection. This is confirmed by the Gur Bilas,* and 
it thus appears that during the Emperor's continued absence in the 
Deccan great administrative irregularities arose in the Punjab and 
the Hill Rajas took advantage of the situation in withholding pay- 
ment of tribute, During the socalled Pathan period these Rajas 
continued to maintain, more or less, practical independence of the 


I Narang, Transformation of Stkhism, pp. 90, 97, 

2 I have sought to éstablish this point in my paper on the 
Vicitra Natak (Indian Historical Quarterly, June, I925). 

3 Vicitra Nitak, ix. Ls 2. | 4 Gur Bilas, vii. 30, 3I. 
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Delhi Government, but ‘with the advent of Mughal. ascendancy they 
were compelled to bow.to a foreign yoke.’ Kangra was conquered 
by Akbar and soon afterwards the other’ principalities of the 
western hills came directly under his control. The fort of Kangra 
was garrisoned by imperial troops under a Mughal Faujdar.. Next, 
.Todar Mal ‘annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley and made. 
a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate to their 
means.’ The Emperors Finance Minister is said to have ‘taken the. 
meat and left the bone, ie, the fertile tracts were all annexed 
and the Rajas were left only the bare hills. ‘To ensure the 
fidelity of the Hill Rajas Akbar adopted the policy of 
retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the, states, 
and we learn that in the beginning of. Jahangir’s reign there 
. were 22. young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on 
the Emperor. Since tlie conquest by Akbar the Hill chiefs. were 
tributary to the Empire and it seems that they were liberally treated 
. ‘They were left much to themselves in the government of their 
principalities and were allowed to exercise the functions and wield 
the power of independent sovereigns.’ Inspite of one or two isolated 
instances of rebellion, the Hill Rajas, on the whole, seem to have 
continued in friendship with the Imperial Court, ‘as is proved by the 
letters and valuable presents received from the emperors and still in 
the possession of many of the old royal families! On the whole, the 
Mughal rule sat very lightly on the Rajas, and ‘some of the chiefs, too, 
gained a high place in the imperial favour and were given mansab or 
military rank in the Mughal army and advanced to important offices 
in the administration’? The inducement must have been very great 
for these people to rise in rebellion against the Government and it 
eems hardly likely that the Guru's propaganda was the only or the 
sole cause of it, particularly as the: disaffection seems to have’ spread 
even among the states of the Dogra Circle on the western side of the 
Ravi As Macauliffe suggests? it therefore appears more probable that 
a general laxity in the administration encouraged the Hill Rajas to 
stop payment of tribute, though there cannot be any doubt that the 


I See the admirable article on the “Mian”, a superior class of Hill 
Rajputs, by Dr. J. Hutchison of the Chamba Mission. (Glossary of 
Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol, iii) 

2 Macauliffe, /é¢d., vol. v, p.5L 
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Guru played a very important part in the later developments, as-we 
find that the first expedition sent by Dilawar Khan and possibly also 
the second were directed specifically against him. 

The Sikh records state that Alif Khan, in the first instance, addressed 
himself to Raja Kripal of Kangra. The jatter submitted readily and 
also perhaps persuaded Raja Dayal of Bijharwal to pay tribute to 
Alif Khan. Kripal then. suggested to Alif Khan that ‘Raja Bhim 
Chand of Bilaspur was the greatest of all the allied Hill chiefs, Were 
he first to pay tribute, all the rest would follow his example, and then 
there would be no necessity for warfare.” Acting on this suggestion 
Alif Khan sent an ‘envoy to Bhim Chand, but the latter refused to pay 
tribute and prepared for war.? 

: Raja Kripal possibly did not exaggerate'when he said that Bhim 
Chand was the greatest of all the allied chiefs. Even when a mere : 
boy of fourteen, he successfully defended his throne against a powet- 
` ful. pretender over whom he gained a signal victory, ‘the first of a 
brilliant series of successes in the field of arms.’ He afterwards defeat- 
ed the Rajas of Bashahr, Mandi and Kotkhai,? and it is, therefore, just 
in the fitness of things that we should find him at the head of the 
allied combination against Alif Khan, though the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life was yetto come, From the Guru's account we learn 
that the combination included, besides Bhim Chand and the Guru 
himself, Raja Sukhdev of Jassrot, Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, and two 
other powerful chiefs, named Ram Singh and Raj Singh? Bhim 
Chand did not.wait to be attacked but immediately advanced to give 


I Macauliffe, 7bid., vol. v, pp. ६7-32 ; Gur Bilas, vii, 37-39 

2 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bilaspore, p. 6 

3 Vicitra Natak, ix. 3-4. The Guru does not tell us where- 
from Raj. Singh and Ram Singh came. . This Ram Singh was very 
probably the same person whom: we find in alliance with Raja Gopal 
of Guler on the occasion of Hussian Khan's expedition. The Gur 
Bilas and the Suraj Praka$ state that he was the Raja of Jaswal, 
while, according to Macauliffe, the Raja of Jaswal, no doubt, assisted 
Bhim Chand on the occasion, but his name was Keshari Chand (Gur 
Bilas, vii, 43 ; T. Banerjee, Life of Guru Govind Singh in Bengali 
P. 74; Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 5I-52). However, all our records tell 
us that Raja Gopal, in his struggle against Hussain Khan, had only 
one powerful chief as his ally, whose name, according to the Guru, 
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battle to Alif Khan, who had taken his position near Nadaun, a, 
petty town on the left bank of the Beas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town. The Muhammadan general, together with Raja Kripal of 
Katoch and Raja Dayal of Bijharwal, ‘was encamped: on an eminence 
and had, therefore, superiority of position,’ The Guru's descrip- 
tion of the battle is rather confused and it is not easy to understand the 
various phases and the developments. It seems that the action 
commenced with an attack on Kripal Chand but it was driven back 
and then Bhim Chand organised another offensive on a bigger scale 
All the allied chiefs, ‚as well as the Guru, were called upon to participate 
in the attack, Bhim Chand himself leading, ‘invoking the name of 
Hanuman in his mouth’ Kripal fought with great determination 
and bravery and ‘exhibited the true virtues of a  Rajput'* But 
the allies fought desperately and soon the troops of Katoch were sur- 
rounded on all sides. The peoples of the tribes of Nanglu, Panglu, 
Jaswal and Guler advanced in order, but Raja Dayal of Bijharwal 
defended mightily,* and the position was momentarily relieved. At 


` was Ram Singh. The Guru also informs us that on the side of Raja 
Gopal of Guler, the Raja of Jaswal fought with great determination 
(Vicitra Nitak, xi, 33). Ram Singh, therefore, was none other than 
he Raja. of Jaswal and it seems that Macauliffe is wrong. (See also 
Gur Bilas, vii, 90). But the accounts that we possess are so involved 
nd confused that it is unsafe to hazard any definite opinion 

I Kangra District Gazetteer, p.258. In later days it became 
‘a favourite residence of Raja Sansar Chand, who built himself a palace 
at Amtar, on the river bank, one mile from the town, where he held 
his court during summer.' 

2 Vicitra Natak, ix, 2. 3 Thid., ix, 6. 4 Ibid., ix, 8-74. 

5 Vicitra Natak, ix. 76, Thus it appears that Guler also support- 
ed Bhim Chand. This is confirmed by the Gur Bilas (vii, 4r). The 
Nanglu is ‘a sept of Rajputs, descended from Chuha Mian, son of 
Sangar Chand, I6th Raja of Kahlur’ (Glossary of Punjab Tribes 
and. Castes, vol iii, p, 56). Possibly the Panglu also is another Rajput 
sept of this nature, It seems to us that in this particular instance the 
Guru is referring to the clans of Jaswal and-Guleria and not to the 
States of those names. Jaswal and Guleria form two of the six 
principal Katoch clans and gave their uames to the states of those 
names, 
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this stage the Guru himself entered into the fray, .and his own 
part in the ‘battle he thus describes—“Then this insignificant creature 
took up his gun and aimed at one of the Rajas, The Raja reeled 
and fell upon the ground, so unerringly was the shot directed, but even 
then the angry chief thundered. I then threw off the gun and. 
took up my arrows in my hand. I drew out four and discharged all of 
them, Then. again I took three others and discharged them with 
.my left hand, (though) whether they struck anybody or not, I do not 
know, Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight 
and the enemy were.driven out into the river.”! Alif Khan ‘fied 
precipitately and Bhim Chand and his allies were completely victorious. 

"The Guru states that after the victory he encamped on the 
side of the river and remained there for eight days. He visited the 
palaces of the various Rajas and then took his leave. The Rajas pro- 
ceeded in the other direction to negotiate peace. The two parties 
.came to terms.and. the Guru, on his part, returned to Anandpur after 
having plundered -the village of Alsun on his way.? We. are thus 
introduced to two very interesting questions, viz, the reconciliation 
between thé two parties and the plunder of the village of Alsun. The 
later Sikh records tell us nothing about the first and therefore 
‘we are left to mere guess-work. Whether Alif Khan also was a party 
in the negotiations or merely the Hill chiefs of the two sides came 
to an understanding among themselves, it is difficult to say. Very 
soon afterwards we find that Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore gave up 
his attitude of defiance, and it is significant that Raja -Gopal of.. 
Guler arid his ally Ram Singh, who subsequently distinguished them- 
selves in their struggle against Hussain’ Khan, were at first willing 
.to come to terms by the payment of tribute. It may not be improbable 
that inspite of their initial success at Nadaun the Rajas became 
. convinced of the futility of prolonging the struggle and came to an 
understanding among themselves that they would make their submis- 
‘sion, though,.as we shall see later on, the demands of the Govern- 
ment proved too much for the resources of some of the Hill chiefs, and 
the excesses of the Muhammadan general, Hussain Khan, compelled 
them to continue the desperate game of defiance. In that case we would 
perhaps be justified in regarding the plunder of Alsun as an’ -act 
of retaliation on the part of the Guru, for he might very well regard the 


po Vicitra Natak, ix, i739. 2 Ibid, ix, 22-2. 
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understanding referred to above as a desertion of himself. Macauliffe 
says that the village of Alsun. was situated within the territories 
of Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore, but he gives a somewhat garbled 
version of the plunder. We are told that the ‘inhabitants refused to 
sell supplies to the Guru's troops and at,last the Guru was com- 
pelled ta order his followers that supplies be forcibly taken at current 
rates! As far as we are aware, there is no authority for this 
statement and the evidence of the Vicitra Natak,? the Gur Bilas? 
and the Panth Prakàé* leaves little doubt that the entire village was 
. looted. 


IV. THE EXPEDITIONS OF DILAWAR KHAN 


The Guru had thus openly joined the standard of rebellion and 
inextricably compromised himself in the eyes of the Government. 
The position thus became somewhat curious. Some of the Rajas 
had stopped payment of tribute, and when the Government sent an 
' army to enforce its demands, the Rajas took up arms and asked the 
Guru to help them, which he did. .A. brilliant victory for the allies 
followed, but still the Rajas determined to abandon their. position and 
very probably came to an understanding among themselves that they 
would make their submission, This is, perhaps, the only way in 
which we can possibly interpret the Guru's words about the treaty, 
already referred to. We need not be surprised, therefore, that the 
- next. expedition. was sent specifically against the Guru himself and 
_ it shows clearly that the Guru had been playing a very important part 
in this affair, though we find it difficult to believe that his propaganda 
and encouragement were the sole or even the primary cause of the 
. widespread : disaffection of the Rajas, both of the Dogra and the 
Jullundhar Circles; 


D Macauliffe, [éid., vol. v, p. 54. - 2 Vicitra Natak, ix, 24. 
3 Gur Bilas, vii, 70. 4 Panth Prakié, xxiv, 7. 


5 Vicitra Natak, ix, 23. The Guru says, ‘Then I took leave of 
the Rajas and returned home and they proceeded in the other direc- 
tion to negotiate reconciliation. The two parties came to terms and 
therefore the story ends 

6 ‘It is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and the -Chenab 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi. 
The cluster of states. between the Chenab-and the Ravi is termed -the 
Dogra circle, while that between the Ravi and the Sutlej.is known 
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- The Guru informs us that after the battle of" Nadaun many days. 
passed during which he was again engaged in hunting out the 
,apostates! But he was not allowed to remain long in this manner, 
and Dilawar Khan sent his son against him, It is difficult to say who 
this Dilawar Khan was. The Guru himself gives us no hint and there 
is no unanimity among the other Sikh records. The Suraj Prakag 
makes him the governor of Kashmir? while the Panth l'raká$? says 
' that he was the viceroy of Lahore. Bhai Sukha Singh‘ merely states 
that he was a Mussalman chief and Macauliffe* is of opinion. that he 
was a semi-independent local chieftain, *who had attained power in 
the Punjab during the insurrections which arose while Aurangzib was 
employed in the Dakhan.’ We do' not know on what grounds 
Macauliffe states that Dilawar Khan was a ‘semi-independent local 
chieftan. To us it seems more probable that he was a Government 
. official A close study of the Vicitra Nàtak clearly reveals the fact 
that these expeditions form, as it were, so many links in a single 
chain. It has been seen that Miyan Khan had been, in the first 
instance, entrusted with the task of subduing the Hill Rajas and he 
had sent Alif Khan eastwards while he himself proceeded towards 
Jammu. Alif Khan failed and next came the son of Dilawar Khan. 
He, too, returned without achieving anything and then followed the 
expeditions under Hussain Khan and Jujhar Singh, two of the generals 
of Dilawar Khan. These also were defeated and killed and when the 
news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzib, he became very 
angry and sent one of his own sons to the Punjab to set matters right. 
- Thus it is clear that a regular and systematic campaign was being 
carried on against the Hill Rajas and it is very probable that it was 


‘as the Jullundhar circle (Kangra District Gazetteer, p. 24) We 
have already seen that Jasrota of the Dogra circle actually assisted 
Bhim Chand at the battle of Nadaun and the fact that Miyan Khan’ 
himself went towards Jammu leaves little room for doubt that the 
rebellion was widespread. 

I Vicitra Natak, x, I. 

2 T. Banerjee, Ibid., p. 774 3 Panth Prakéé, xxiv, 8. 

4 Gur Bilas, vii, 75. Lo 

5 Macauliffe, Z2/., vol. v, p. 55. Dr. Narang, on the other hand, 
states that Dilawar Khan was the Governor of Kangra. (Narang, 


{bida p. 97. 
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engineered cither by the viceroy of Lahore or by the viceroy of 
Kashmir. ` 

Whatever that might be, we find that the son of Dilawar Khan 
made an attack upon the Guru, but to no purpose. His object seems to 
have been to surprise Anandpur and, with that end in view, he assem- 
bled his troops at about midnight and prepared for attack. When the 
Muhammadan army reached the bank of the river, the Guru was 
awakened by an attendant named Alam? and immediately the sound 
of ‘alarm was raised. The Guru’s soldiers hastily armed themselves. ' 
But, in the meantime, the Khanzadu’s army gave up the struggle 
even before it was actually commenced. The Guru says, “The river 
wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly from 
cold. From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused.” Dr. Narang says that it was mainly 
owing to rain and the consequent overflooding of a neighbouring 
ravine that the Khanzadu had to beat a hasty retreat and we are 
told that “the grateful Sikhs up to this day call the ravine by the name 
of Himayati Nulla or the helpful brook."* Thus the expedition of the 
Khanzadu signally failed and the Guru informs us that the Mubam- 
madans then vented their wrath on the poor people of Barwa and 
finally established themselves at Bhallan.^ We have not been able to 
indentify these places, but Bhallan seems to have been a place of some 
strategic importance. It appears from the Guru’s account that with 
the disastrous end of Hussain Khan’s expedition, which followed that 
of the Khanzadu, Bhallan slipped away into the hands of the Rajas. 
Jujhar Singh recaptured it on behalf of Dilawar Khan but was im- 
mediately attacked by Gaj Singh. Bhallan witnessed the battle 
that followed and the Muhammadan party was again driven out.^ 

This discomfiture of the Khanzadu served only to strengthen 
the resolution of Dilawar Khan who immediately sent his slave-general 
Hussain .Khan with a stronger army to retrieve the disaster, The 
subsequent developments make the initial aim of this expedition some- 
what obscure, but, as we have hinted before, it seems that in this 
instance, too, the objective was the Guru’s stronghold at Anandpur. 
The Guru says that if Hussain had met Raja Gopal of Guler two 


I Vicitra Natak, x, 2. 2 Ibid, x, 3 
3 Ibid, x, 6. 4 Narang, Ibid. p. 9v 
5 Vicitra Nata£, 59 ^ à? -6 Jb, xii, 2. 
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days later, he: ‘wild certainly have advanced upon Anandpur, but 
fortunately Destiny ‘had thrown the apple of discord amidst them’. 
Thus it seems probable that Hussain was unexpectedly diverted 
from the main object of his expedition and the failure of his negotia- 
tions with Raja Gopal of Guler saved the Guru from what might 
very well have been a disaster for him. 

At first Hussain Khan carried all before him. .The Raja of 
Dadhwal was brought completely under control and his sons were made 
prisoners. Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being 
able.to withstand him. Food grains were taken by force and then 
distributed among his own followers, It appears that he was soon 
joined by Raja Kripal of Katoch and Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore 
and his depredations continued. Soon after Raja Gopal of Guler, 
together with a powerful chief named Ram Singh, came to, meet 
Hussain, *who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity. 
He did not even condescend to notice them and ‘with the Rajas 
of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he thought that he was peerless in 
‘this world’, However, Raja Gopal of Guler and Ram Singh offered 
him the money that they had brought with them, but the amount fell 
short of the expectations of Hussain Khan and the offer was: rejected. 
Thereupon the two chiefs left Hussain's camp and retired to their own 
places.? 

Hussain Khan took this as an unpardonable affront, and lie became 
so very angry that he did not pause to consider the question of 
ways and. means but at .once ordered the beating of the drum for 
advance. It appears that Raja Gopal and his men were soon afterwards : 
besieged by Hussain: Khan's troops. The investment lasted for 45 
hours and at last Raja Gopal had to yield to the clamour of his own 
men, who had been suffering terribly from want of food and drink. 
A messenger was sent to Hussain Khan for the purpose of making 
peace but the slave-general remained as obdurate as ever, ‘Either - 
give. me. ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon your. 
head’, said he. The Guru had, in the meantime, sent a follower of his. 
named Sangatia, possibly to assist Raja Gopal in his difficulties, and it 
was mainly. through his good -offices that the Guleria chief could 
be persuaded to go over to the enemy’s camp under solemn assurances 
of personal safety. But the negotiations again broke down and 


t Vicitra, Natak, xi. 5 2 Ibid, xiv 29, 
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then Raja Kripal thought within himself—''Such an. opportunity -will 
never come again; time, in its circle, deceives everybody. Gopal 
must immediately be disposed of, either he must be made a prisoner or 
be killed” But before this evil design could be carried out Raja: 
‘Gopal got scent of what was going on and fled to his own men.’ No 
other alternative was now left but.open trial of strength,”2 

: And the battle that followed was the bloodiest of the series. Raja 
Gopal and his ally fought with the courage of desperation and, as it 
ofteri happens in such cases, they gained a complete victory inspite 
of innumerable difficulties, Thé extreme eagerness of Raja Gopal 
to come to terms with Hussain clearly. shows that he did not think 
himself equal to the contest but when all attempts at compromise 
failed, he adopted the counsel of despair ard prepared for the worst. 
The Guru's. account of the battle seems hopelessly confused and it 
would be useless to attempt a narrative. It appears that besides’ thie 
. Rajas of Kangra and. Kahlur, Hussain was assisted by three of his 
officers named Himmat, Kimmat and Jalal Khan and possibly also by 
a warrior named Hari Singh,” of whose identity we know nothing. 
On the side of Raja Gopal fought. Sangatia; Ram Singh and the Raja 
of Jaswal? .and, as we have seen before, the last two were very probab- 
ly identical. Of the persons who played a prominent part in the affair, 
one other remains, viz, the Raja of Charidel* but from the Guru's 
. account it is difficult to determine the party to which he belonged and 
unfortunately the other Sikh records are silent about him, 

The battle seems to have raged with great vehemence and con. 
sidering the scale of the operations, it must be said that the carnage, 
that was wrought, was appalling. Hussian Khan's defeat was decisive 
. and complete, the leader himself being killed together with Raja Kripal ° 
of Kangra. Himmat also shared the same fate. The Guru states 
that when the battle was over and the Muhammadan party had left 
the field, Raja Gopal and his ally gave their attention to the wounded 
and the dead. Among these they found Himmat, and Ram Singh 
thus spoke to Raja Gopal— "That Himmat, who has been the root 
of all these quarrels, has now fallen wounded in our hands." When 
Gopal heard this, he immediately killed Himmat and did not allow’ 


po Vicitva Nāțak, xi, IOI§. - +2 Vicitra Natak, xi. 3U 32, 54. 
3 lbid., xi, 33. ; . 4 ibid, xi, 56. 

5 Ibid, xi, 52, 65. l l | 
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him to get up alive.’ What happend to Kimmat and Jalal Khan 
is not very clear. On the side of Gopal the Guru’s emissary named 
Sangatia was killed with his companions,? but the other leaders were 
ali safe. l * 

Thus the expedition of Hussian Khan, which had begun pros- 
perously, ended: in complete disaster, and it, seems that for this the rash- ` 
ness of the general was primarily responsible. The Guru tells us 
that Hussian Khan had thrown all tactícal considerations to the 
winds.’ In his blind fury and vanity he became reckless and the 
price he had to pay was terribly high. The Guru was thus saved 
from a contingency which might easily prove calamitous and he had 
every reason to be grateful to the Lord, ‘who saved him by decreeing 
the din of battle elsewhere,’ But all was nov over yet. Dilwar Khan 
made still another attempt to retrieve the situation. It seems probable 
that Raja Gopal’s victory had again put heart into the rebellion and 
the success was followed up by the capture of Bhallan, where the son 
-of Dilawar Khan had entrenched himself after the failure of his expedi- 
tion against the Guru. The first act of Jujhar Singh, who was now 
sent by Dilawar Khan, was to recapture Bhallan ;5 but before he 
could consolidate his position, he was attacked by Gaj Singh with: 
all his troops and again a bloody battle followed. Again the Muham- - 
madan party was routed, both Jujhar Singh and his ally Chandan 
Rai being killed in the fray. The rebellion of the Rajas thus seemed 
justified by success but the final story still remains to be told. . 


Y Ibid., xi, 67, 68. 

2 Vicitra Nitak, xi, 57. | 3 Ibid. xi, Io 
4 Ibid., xi, 69. 5 Ibid, xii, 2. 
6 


Ibid, xii, I0, 2, From the Guru’s account it appears that 
on the side of Jujhar Singh fought the Raja of Chandel, (xii, 4,5). We 
are toll soon afterwards that when Chandan Rai died, Jujhar alone 
continued the fight. It may not be improbable, therefore, as Bhai 
Bishan Singh thinks (dd, p. :62), that Chandan Rai himself was the 
Raja of Chandel. It must be noticed, however, that Gaji Chand of 
Chandel had assisted Fateh Shah at the battle of Bhangani and if 
Chandan Rai, too, was the Raja of Chandel, Gaji Chand must have 
died in the meantime. But. we must point out that in the names of 
the Hill Rajas we always find a good deal of similarity among those 
belonging to. the same family and the names of Gaji Chand and 


कैफ़े ` 
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V THE ADVENT OF THE SHAHZADA 


When the news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzib 
he clearly realised that something drastic had become absolutely 
necessary and accordingly sent one of his own sons to restore order in 
the Punjab Hills The Prince took up his position at Lahore 
and sent an officer named Mirza Beg Mughal to reduce the hill 
tracts; Now began a war of vengeance and the Guru tells us 
that the first to suffer were those faint-hearted disbelievers, who had 
been seized with a panic at the approach of the Prince and, hav- 
ing unceremoniously left the Guru's protection, took shelter in the 
hills with all their treasurers.’ These were mercilessly plundered and 
those that escaped Mirza Beg Khan were more cruelly dealt with by 
the four other relentless officers who succeeded him. But as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, the Guru’s main object in introducing this 
topic in the Vicitra Natak seems to have been to read a lesson on 
. apostasy, and we are left entirely in the dark as regards the details of 
` the operations that were carried out under the orders of the Prince 
in order to bring the Hill Rajas under submission. The other Sikh 
records also do. not help us much, but one or two facts stand out 
' clearly enough. It seems certain that the Guru was touched very 
little by the operations of the Prince and that the rebellion of the Rajas 
-was completely crushed. Dr. Narang says that “the Rajas were 
taught a severe lesson by Mirza Beg, the imperial general. He inflicted 
upon them defeat after defeat, gave up their country to plunder, 
set fire to villages, took hundreds of prisoners, and in order to make 


Chandan Rai are so very dissimilar that a doubt is naturally raised. 
It seems to us that later copyists introduced some confusion in the 
Guru’s record. We are told that the hero of the other side was Gaj 
Singh and with him fought the Raja of Jaswar. Bhai Bishan Singh 
identifies the two but that is hardly acceptable. Whether there has 
been some confusion between Gaji Chand and Gaj Singh, or between 
Gaj Singh and Raj Singh, the powerful.chief, who together with Ram 
Singh and others assisted Bhim Chand at Nadaun, it is difficult to 
- say; but it may be said that the Guru's account seems confused and 
we are practically helpless because the other Sikh records entirely 
ignore the incident of Jujhar Singh. 
I Vicitra Nitak, xiii, I, '2 Ibid, xiii, 2-4. 
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a lesson of them had .them shaved clean, and their faces blackened, 
seated them on donkeys and made an exhibition of them throughout 
the disturbed area”! We, however, find it difficult tu accept these 
details, though ‘there cannot possibly be any doubt that the Rajas 
were taught a severe lesson on this occasion. Dr. Narang does not quote 
any authority for his statements and as far as we are aware, the only 
record that lends him a somewhat dubious support is the Vicitra 
Natak. The Guru describes how the deserters were ruthlessly punished 
by Mirza Beg and his successors,’ but there occurs nothing in the 
verses in question that would entitle us to connect the Hill Rajas them- 
selves with those deserters, though some of their subjects might 
: have been associated with the latter. Moreover, as Dr. Narang him- 
self points out, the Guru's object seems to have been to preach ‘a 
‘homily on loyalty to one’s spiritual guide,? and therefore we need not 
take his words. as historically true, especially as he adopts the tradi- 
tional Indian way.of describing the shame and ignominy of a'merci- 
less punishment. But with regard to the other question, viz, the 
escape. of the Guru from the general disaster that must have over- 
taken.the Hill Rajas, the story given in the Gur Bilas may perhaps 
be accepted.* We are told that a Khatri of Delhi, named Nand 
Chand, who possessed some influence with the Prince, successfully 
‘pleaded on thé Guru's behalf and thus it was that although the Guru 
had played a very prominent part throughout the rebellion, he was left 
urimolested, while all the rigours of Mirza Beg Khan and his successors 
fell upon the unfortunate Hill Rajas. 

This ends the story of Guru Govind’ Singh's earlier adventures. 
His career, we think, may very conveniently be divided into two 
distinct periods, during each of which he seems to have been guided 

__ "by somewhat different motives. The convening of the great assembly 
at Keshgarh in 3699 and the institution of the ceremony of initiation by 
pakul may, for this purpose, be regarded as the diverging point and the 
two periods may thus be characterised as the pre-Khalsa and the post- 
Khalsa periods, The difference between the two lies mainly in the 
fact that during the pre-Khalsa period, which we have just discussed, 
‘the Guru's. object seems ‘to hive been to enter gradually into the 
fraternity of the Hill Rajas and establish himself as one of their equals. 
‘He completely identified himself with the cause of ‘these chieftains 


(i Narang, Ibid, p. 92. ^2 Vicitra Natak, xiii. 
3 Narang, Ibid., p. 96. f.n. 4 Gur Bilas, xvi, API, I72, 
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when they rose in rebellion against the Government, and the fact that 
he introduced his reforms so late in his career, seems to show that he 
was at first disinclined to widen the. breach between himself and the 
Rajas by advocating radical innovations, both social and religious. 
But, as we have seen, the! differences between the Guru and the Hill 
Rajas were fundamental arid no lasting alliance between them was 
possible, When. the rebellion of the Rajas was finally crushed and 
they returned ‘to their allegiance to the Mughal Government, the 
Guru had perforce to give up the policy that had hitherto guided him 
and his mind became finally prepared for those reforms which brought 
the Khalsa into existence 


INDU BHUSAN BANERJI 
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| MISCELLANY 


Fourth Oriental Conference 


_ On the sth of November 926, precisely at noon the fourth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference commenced its sittings at Allahabad 
in the spacious and beautiful hall of the University Senate Hcuse. 
There was a distinguished gathering of delegates and visitors, among 
the former being included not only representatives from all Indian 
provinces but one even from distant Ceylon. Though some disappoint- 
ment was caused by the absence of the head of the province from the 
meeting, the scene, was sufficiently impressive, not to say brilliant. The 
audience presented the spectacle of kaleidoscopic variety usual on 
‘such occasions ; the venerable and patriarchal figure of the president as 
he sat on the dais in his spotlessly white garment could: not fail to 
. attract conspicuous attention; the -smart and enthusiastic body of 
volunteers clad in the khaki uniform of the University training corps. 
commanded universal approval, while a sprinkling of ladies lent a touch 
of colour and beauty to the scene. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who worthily filled 
the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened the proceed- 
ings in a felicitous speech in the course of which he referred to the 
historic and sacred associations of the great city in which the conference 
had met. This was followed by the formal election of Shams-ul-ulema 
Dr. J. J. Modi to the presidential chair. Next the president rose to 
deliver his short address which was remarkable for the polished style 
in which it was clothed, Beginning with a graceful reference to his 
predecessors in the chair, he took a brief retrospect of the progress of 
Oriental studies from the times of Sir William Jones and Darmesteter ; 
then he passed on to envisage their future and commended in this 
connection the projected publication of a critical edifion of the Maha- 
bharata to the favourable notice of his countrymen and finally ‘he 
concluded by urging the need for cultivating a broad outlook in scholar- 
ship not bounded by the limits of India alone. On the second and the 
third days of the meeting the Conference broke up in the forenoon into 
different sections for the reading of papers. A happy sign of the times 
is that this year there: were as many as eight sections, classified as, 
: Literary (sic) Philosophy, Philology, Anthropology and Sociology, 
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History and  Archzology, Arabic and Persian, Hindi, and Urdu. 
The choice of the sectional presidents on the present occasion happily 
left. no room for unfavourable comment. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswamy Shastri, Rao 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, and’ Dr. Alfred Woolner were among 
those who were selected for this high honour. The organisers of 
the conference had made a new departure this year by asking in the 
interests of the economy of time for synopses of papers beforehand and 
^ distributing printed copies of the same at the actual sitting. This 
experiment, it must be confessed, was viewed with some misgivings by 
many of the delegates. But happily these doubts were dissipated by 
the way in which the sectional presidents freely exercised their discre- 
tion to allow the contributors of papers to speak by way of supplement- 
ing the meagre outline of their analysis. The largest number of papers 
naturally enough was presented tothe Literary (43+33) and Archzxo- 
logical (३7+7) sections. The discussions which followed the reading 
of papers at the different sections were often lively and fruitful- A 
notable visitor was Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Yale University of America, who read two papers on the Pafica- 
tantra in the Literary section. In the Archzological section an 
animated discussion took. place in connection with Prof. D. R 
Bhandarkar’s paper on the slow progress of the Islamic power in 
India, the Professor's. contention that the success of the Moslem 
invaders was largely, due to accident being received with a storm of 
criticism. As on previous occasions, there were presented a few papers 
which served as a comic relief to the rest. One gentleman undertook, 
for example, to prove the authenticity of the Puranic cosmography from 
` the evidence of modern geology. Another gentleman undertook with 
great learning to bring the figures: of the Indian Asura Maya, the 
Avestan Ahura Mazda and the Mayas of Yucatan into mutual relation 
and tried.in the light of a Puranic legend to explain the diffusion 
‘of races. Apart from the reading of papers, the conference carried 
out a most important task in fixing the future constitution of this 
body, the scheme being threshed out after a series of lively and at 
times heated discussions during the afternoons of the three days of 
the meeting, The usual entertainments were not forgotten by the 
' organisers of the conference in the midst of the hurry aud the pressure 
of work, On the night of the sth November an enjoyable musical 
performance was arranged in the beautiful Vizianagram Hall of the 
Muir College. On the 6th the guests were treated to a fare luxury 
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in the shape of a Sastrartha followed by a Mushaira in tlie orthod 
style, On the 7th a garden party was arranged at the spacious 
quadrangle of the Muir College and on the.same night the Sanskrit 
play of the Ventsamhára was staged at the Senate Hall, Prof. 
-Ksaetresh. Chandra Chattopadhyaya in the role of Asvatthima being 
universally commended for his fine display. 

. The conference accepted the invitation of Dr. Woolner to hold its 
next sessions at Lahore in 7928. l l 


U. N. G. 


On Some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics ' 
Dr. Ghoshal's book Re-examined- 


While preparing in I924 the manuscript for pt. II of vol, If 
(Political) of my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (Panini Office, 
Allahabad) it appeared to me, living as I was then in Italy, that ` 
modern Italian investigations in ancient Indian politics were hardly 
known in India or abroad. This led me to the preparation of a 
bibliographical monograph entitled Hindu Politics in Italian” which 
‘might serve as an appendix to the Pos. Back. Hind. Soc. The occasion 
of this appendix incidentally furnished me with an opportunity for 
.examining the’ books on allied topics which, since the publication . 
of my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 922), 

. happened to: come into my. hands. One of the books thus reviewed 
is Dr. Ghoshal's Hindu Political Theories (henceforth abbreviated as 
H. P. T.) 

Hindu Politics in Italian has appeared in four consecutive numbers - 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly : (vols. I and II). In vol. II, no. 2, 
which contains the last portion of my contribution arid which besides 
has references to the 77. P. T. there is a rejoinder.by Dr, Ghoshal 
‘on pages 420-430 

My review of his work was based on.a thorough acquaintance with 
-its contents on every- page. And I am happy that, the author has 
"furnished me with another chance to read his learned book from cover’ 
‘to cover. I have now reoriented myself to his standpoints and cons 
clusions, and thus fortified shall try to meet his charges, item by 
item, l : ; 
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Dr. Ghoshal’s Suspicion 


Dr. Ghoshal begins his contribution in the following manner: “The 
professed object of the writer (Sarkar),” says he, is “to summarize and 
review almost all that has appeared in Italian (here G. inserts a sic) 
on the subject of Hindu political theories and institutions.” I-cannot 
make out the exact item or items of his suspicion in my professed 


. object. For, certainly (i) it was my intention to summarize arid 


review ; (ii) the intention was to cover nearly the entire ground 
(“almost all"); (iii) the summary and review were confined to Italian 
language (as contrasted with German, French, British or American) ; 
and (iv) the contributions in Italian in the field of Hindu political 
theories and institutions to the exclusion of Hindu philology, archao- 
logy, anthropology and so forth demanded my attention. As far as 
can be guessed, perhaps one might reasonably suspect if no. ii can 
rightfully be asserted. But the writings have been mentioned in the 
chronological order, and the sources of my information both German 


.and Italian, on the strength of which I ventured on saying “almost 


all that has appeared" have also been indicated. 


Relevancy of my Reviews 


Dr. Ghoshal's next sentence reads as follows: “However he 
(Sarkar) has thought it fit.with remarkable relevancy to indulge in 
general reviews of a number of recent Indian publications dealing 
with this branch of investigation." 

Dr. G. makes a misleading statement here. “It is only from one 
standpoint that the recent Indian publications have been dealt with 
ih my paper. And the aspect has been explicitly indicated as follows : 


. “It-is clear that Machiavelli looms large in Italian thought.* © * 


In Machiavellism, as they understand it, is of course to be included the 
philosophy of. Hindu arthasastras and nitisastras as well* * ^ * By 
the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of Indian Machia- 
vellis it would be interesting to inquire how Indian scholars are 
oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavellism as a creed." 

After examining two books I have made the following statement : 
“Let us now turn to Dr. G. who in his History has much to say on 
Machiavelli.” The relevancy is self-evident. Besides, neither in regard 
to Dr. G's book nor in regard to the other Indian works has a single 
word been spent on items that have, no bearing on Machiavelli or 
Machiavellism 
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But while introducing the views on Machiavellism of these authors, - 
care was taken to describe the merits and shortcomings of their contri- 
butions. But the whole stuff ("general reviews"): has been relegated 
to the footnotes which have nothing to do with the text. Such 
“general reviews” (in foot notes) have been “indulged in” in regard 
to Hillebrandt's Altindtsche Politik, Monahan’s Early History of Bengal 
French studies in Hindu politics, Stein’s Wegasthenes und Kautilya 
and Vico’s Nuova Scienza. 

Dr. G’s book, as he rightly says, has been “casually noticed” 
by me in one place and “subjected to a long and searching examina- 
tion” in another place. It is necessary to add, moreover, that both 
these places are to be found in the footnotes, 


The Limitations of Dr. Ghoshal’s Scope 


Dr. Ghoshal objects to the very first statements in my footnote 
on his work thus: “The critic’ prefaces his general review of the 
H. P. T. by commenting -what he fancies to be the limited scope — 
of the work, This point is connected with the critic's highly original 
idea of the scope of' historical investigation of political theories, and 
may be conveniently considered at a later place," 

I have simply stated the facts as they are. There is neither any 
“lament” nor any “fancy.” My statement is as follows: “His book 
has grown virtually into an examination of the theory of kingship. 
The problems selected by him for survey have imposed limitations on 
the scope. The author perhaps is not conscious of these limitations, 
for he does not mention them anywhere. in the preface or the. 
text.” : 
Dr. G. does not point out what my "highly original idea of the 
scope, etc." is, nor does he try to dispute it or replace it by something 
of his own. But he claims that "other topics which properly fall - 
within the scope etc" have “received their just share of recognition” 
athis hands, And he thinks that enough has been done by a student 
of the history of political theories when oné in addition to the theory 
of kingship discusses “such topics as (i) the relation of politics to law, 
(ii) the scope and method of the Arthasistra and its relation to other 
sciences, (iii) the relation of politics to religion and morality, and 
(iv) last but not least, the theory of republics, 

Now, one is at liberty to choose any scope of investigation. And 


` certainly nobody would deny that these four or rather five items 


belong to the province of political theory. But our author believes 
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that he has thereby exhausted the whole range of political theory 
and declares that “where there are no ‘limitations,’ no occasion arises 
for being conscious of their existence.” (But see later). 


Virtually, the Theory of Kingship 


But on the other hand it is my duty to point out, if not to the 
author, at any rate, to my readers that political theory may comprise 
other items as well such as have been ignored in Dr. Ghoshal's book. 

l Besides, when an author intends to write a “history” of political 

theories, he is not free to adumbrate his own political philosophy 
_except as an interpreter, critic or judge has to deal with the ideas, 
concepts etc. of other authors. The historian is bound to describe 
what these other men have thought, said and written, Now if the 
ancient and medizval Hindu thinkers have more things to say than 
are to be found in Dr. Ghoshal’s History, a reader has right to maintain 
that the History has “limitations.” Anybody who is familiar with : 
. the tables of contents in ancient and medieval Indian political texts 
. knows quite well that the range of political theory as conceived by 
the Hindus is infinitely more extensive than can be covered even by 
a very extensive discussion of the four or five items to which Dr. G. 
devotes his attention, 

When, therefore, somebody says that the book is "virtually" an 
"examination" of the theory of 'kingship' there is absolutely no attempt 
made to “mis-state the facts,” as the author alleges. And since 
Dr. G. admits that a “larger place" has been given to the theory of 
kingship, it appears that I have only told the.literal truth. My readers 
will get in Dr. G’s book just what I have said and will have 
no reasons to complain so far at least as this aspect is concerned. 


Dr. Ghoshal confounds Theories with Institutions 


Dr, Ghoshal's description of the “standard Indian polity” is based 
on Gautama, Baudhiyana, Ápastamba, and other writers of Syris 
(pp. 73-76). In regard to these evidences my judgment is to the 
effect that their "institutional value" is questionable, For, as is well 
known, these Smytz books merely say that the king should do such 
and such things, the priest should do such and such things, and so 
on. Collections of these and allied “shoulds” may indicate the trends 
of thought, speculation, theory or philosophy in the social fields but 
not necessarily the actual histories of positive realities such as may 


^ 
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point to what is or was being done by the men and women of flesh 
and blood, In a description of the-“standard Indian polity” one expects 
the historical constitutional facts bearing on what was and has been, ` 
and not on what ought to be or what is desirable and decent accord- 


‘ing to certain norms 


The author does not make this distinction between facts and ideas 
or ideals, and therefore cannot complain if somebody pointed out an. 
imperfection. My statement is as follows: “The constitutional back- 
ground ought to have been exhibited on the strength of more historical 
and concrete material. But he has not cared to attend to this aspect 
of the problem." 

If it is true that there is “no well-documented institutional history," 
as I admit in other contexts, an author should either try to fill in 
the gap or gaps. Or if that be beyond his scope, he should let the 
question of “standard “Indian polity” alone and avoid confounding 
“polity” with the “ideas” on polity. He should confine himself exclu- . 
sively to the theory. I have no objection to the Smrts texts being 
used ín a description of theories, ideas, ideals, etc. and have therefore 
raised the following sceptical questions :— 

"How can one and the same evidence be üsed indifferently for 


f speculation as well as for facts without a word of explanation P 


Should, however, Dr, G. believe that the Smrti and similar texts,— 
the “theoretical data,"—are “non-idealistic” as well, he will have to 
begin by analyzing their contents and pointing out which elements 
constitute the positive registers of constitutional and political data 
and which the records of speculation or summaries of ideas bearing 
on the same. The analysis and dissection must satisfy the demands 
of anthropology and archeology. But this he has not done, 


An Unsettled Question in Indology 


It may be ‘observed en passant, as has , been pointed out by the 
present writer on various “occasions, that the subtle distinction between . 
pious wishes” and Real politik has invariably escaped the workers in 
indology. While committing the fallacy involved in. ignoring this 
distinction, Dr. Ghoshal is thus not in bad company. But for students 
of science it is no longer advisable to beat about the bush. Workers 
in ancient Indian lore must have the courage to face the situation 
and ransack the available literary data from the standpoint of positiv 


science wherever possible, 
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The time has come to attempt rendering unto history the truths 
that are history’s and unto philosophy the truths that are philosophy’s. 


Significance of Vedic Gods Misunderstood 


The author lays his fingers on one of my paragraphs where I am 
alleged ‘to state the reverse of truth" and make a “facile generalization” 
"jn line with" my “characteristic manner.” 

This charge is directed against my judgment which was. pronounced 
to the effect that Dr. G. “makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged 
divinity of the king in the Vedic texts (pp. 27-32) It is ignored 
that almost everything is endowed with the so-called 'divine attributes' 
in the Vedas.” 

The author defends himself in the rejoinder by saying that he 
has cared specially to point out that the status of divinity was a 
privilege ofall persons entitled to the Srauta sacrifice. Yes. But 
this does not meet my point which is aimed at “too much” being made 
of the “alleged divinity of the king.” If everybody, nay, “everything” 
can become “divine” (whatever it may mean) in the Vedic literature 
under certain circumstances, why stress this point at all? There is 
nothing specifically divine in the king. 

That is why it was necessary to point out further that "the 
significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati and 
other gods has been lost sight of" by Dr. G. The important item here 
is not the fact itself but the "significance" of the fact which is quite 
a different thing. To state, discover or unearth a fact belongs to 
one science. But to "interpret" or "explain" it belongs to another. 
One can quite well state a fact without “understanding” its “meaning.” 
Similarly one may quite well explain the meaning of a fact without 
being able to discover or explore it. | 

That the distinction between the fact and the significance of the fact. 
is still obscure in Dr. G.'s eyes is clear from his attempt at self-defence 
in the rejoinder. He says, “To state in the face of this that the sharing 
of divine attributes of the king by others in the Vedic religious concep- 
. tions is ignored in the A. P. 7. is to state the reverse of truth. 
Nothing at all of the kind. My criticism does not dispute that he 
has described the “sharing” of divinity by others. The passages cited 
by him certainly indicate this. ह 

But what do the passages “mean”? The import of these pass 
ages would deprive his postulate of the divinity of the king of its ver 
substance, 
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Divinity due to Kingship. Not Kingship due to Divinity 


There are altogether :8 passages from the Rg-Veda, Atharva-V eda, ' 
Satapatha Brikmana, and Tara Samhita cited by the author 
(pp. 27-82) in regard to the king as divinity and allied topics, None 
of them can be so interpreted as to ascribe kingship to divine 
origin or base the “king’s authority upon his divinity.” The sole 
constitutional value of the passages should lead as pointed out by ` 
` myself “to the doctrine, not that the king's authority is based upon 
divinity but exactly its contrary, namely, that divinity itself comes 
from kingship.” | e ; 

How the mere statement of a fact differs from the significance 
of it is, curiously enough, illustrated by another item in Dr. G.'s wtiting. 
. At one point (p. 30) the author hits upon what I consider to be the 
correct position, viz. that “king’s divinity is derived.” But he does 
not know what use.to make of this fact. Or rather instead of making 
a legitimate use of his datum he hastens fo a position that is not 
warranted by evidence, so far at least as the passages in question ate 
concerned. 

The texts tell us in so many words (pp. 30-37) that a person be- 
comes divine through certain actions (we need not go into the details), 
and that divinity is but a consequence and not the cause or antecedent. 
We are to understand that Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody 
becomes a Varuna or an Indra as soon as he becomes a king or rather 
is consecrated. - But we are not told, in the passages cited, that some- 
body becomes king because he is divine, godlike, descended from 
the gods or so forth. Once you are a king you are a god, Quite 
Pharaonic as it is, a proposition like. this is the direct antipodes to 

.the. position of a scholar who wants to establish the thesis that there 
is such a thing as “king’s rule by virtue of his divinity” (p. 33). 


Dr. Ghoshal’s Rejoinder Contradicts his Book 


The author in his rejoinder takes a.position which in some respects 
goes directly against his data in the book, ‘There (p. 30) he is respon- 
sible for the following statement: ‘The ‘king’s divinity is derived 
from a two-fold title,—as a member of the ruling class and as a 
participator in the omnipotent sacrificial ceremonies.” But jn the 
rejoinder he chastises me for holding. the same view and considers 
“the derivation of divinity from the kingship” to be a view which is 
pointedly contradicted by the evidence of a Brakmana passage (quot- 
ed in A, P. T., pp. 32-33).” 
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We thus find our author in a rather inconvenient position. For, if 
rejoinder is to possess any value, pp. 32-33 of his book contradict in 
their entirety pp. ३०३. In the book itself the author has merely 
failed to make use of a good point. But now his inconsistency 

compels him to disown it 


The King’s. Ceremonial Shootings 


It has been mentioned above that there are altogether I8 passages 


`. in Dr. Gs book bearing on the different aspects of the king’s divinity. 


In the rejoinder the author wants to single out one of these passages. 
In the book itself (p. 37) he has offered us three in regard to the 
problem of "king's rule by virtue of his divinity 

Let us then first take the Satapatha Brihmana passage (V. 4. 5. 74) 
singled.out by the author as of “great interest in the history of Indian, 
political thought” .(p. 33). In the political sacrifice called Ràjasuya, 
the king, the Ksatriya, or Rajanya has to practise a -ceremonial shoot- 
ing as he is likewise called upon to do many other ceremonial tbings. 

This rite has seemingly called for a word of explanation in the 
Sat. Br., which runs thus:—''And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, 
the Rajanya, is the visible representative of Prajapati (the lord of 
creatures) : hence, while-being one, he rules over many,” - 

It need be observed’ moreover that every explanation is not a 
*causational statement. Propositions with “why” may involve nothing 
more than sequences of axioms. l 

The explanation is indeed very elementary. The question has 

been asked “Why does the king shoot?" The answer is: “Because 
- .he is the king.” The expressions “Rajanya,” “visible representative 
of Prajápati" and: “rules over many" are essentially synonyms, and 
convey no other significance than that of identity. If there is any 
syllogism here, it is nothing more.serious than “A is A because it . 
is A.” ' 


| How the King becomes identical with Prajapati 


We have taken the above: passage as given in Dr. Gs book. 
The translation is Eggeling’s in the Sacred Books of the East Series, 
but the author has introduced a slight modification 

It is necessary for a minute to pause over the text itself and 
the translation as well as the modification of the translation 

The verse begins thus: | 

Tadyat riyanyah pravidhyati, Eggeling translates it as follows : 
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“And as to why a Rajanya shoots.". The translation should be happier 
thus,—“Now then (concerning the fact) that zke Rajanya (not a 
Rajanya) shoots A “why” is not absolutely necessary 
The previous verse (no. 73) has described the shooting of seventeen , 
arrows by the Rajanya. “For as much ‘as is one arrow’s range so 
much is Prajapati crosswise, and “as much as are seventeen arrows’ 
ranges so much is Prajapati lengthwise”. (Eggeling has here neglected 
` to translate atha vedyantit) °° 
What do we have to understand by .Prajapati in this connection? 
A previous verse (no. 6) in the same V. I. 5. says that “Prajapati is 
speech, and that doubtless is the supreme speech which is the outcome 
of seventeen drums.” _ 
‘In the same verse the Rijanya “wins the supreme speech the 
- supreme Prajapati. Seventeen these are because Prajapti is seventeen- 
fold, he thus wins Prajapati.” 

One does not, then, have to-translate Prajapati as “lord of creatures” 
as Eggeling does and as Dr. Ghoshal accepts. But in any case it 
. is clear that the Rajanya has won Prajapati by certain feats of his own 
- And when therefore he comes to be desribed as “Prajapateh pratyaksa- 
lamüm" (the original text, by the bye, is grammatically wrong) ie. the 
most visible (form ?) of Prajapati one does not at all have to attribute 
the Rajanya’s authority to Prajapati, whatever this latter is, “speech” 
or “lord of creatures 

And certainly to call the Rajanya a “representative” of Prajapati, 
on the strength of Sayana’s explanation (viz. pratyaksatamam rüpam, 
ie. the most visible form as Dr. G. does, is utterly untenable, Eggeling 
has said simply, “most manifestly of Prajápati. These textual and 
translational difficulties do not, however, militate against my thesis: 
that nobody is authorized here to attribute the kingly power to some- 
thing external, to some outside authority 

Besides, the unsatisfactory manner in which the equation between the 
Rajanya and Prajapati is established in tbe Satapatha Brahmana is 
apparent from the very next phrase cited by the‘ author." We are 
told that “Because Prajapati has four syllables and Rajanya also has 
‘ four syllables therefore a Rajanya shoots.” Further, “he shoots 
seventeen arrows’ ranges because Prajapati is seventeenfold : he thereby 
wins Prajapati 

The processes by which the king grows into Prajapati have nothing 
divine, esoteric or mystical about them. No external authority 
raises him to that level or makes him identical with Prajápati, 
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Satapatha and Taittiriya Passages 


Another (Set. Br. XII. 73.8.) passage describes a rite of the Horse- 
sacrifice in which the king takes part. Among his performances we read 
“One additional (oblation) he offers, whence one man is apt to thrive 
amongst (many) creatures (or subjects)" The thriving among creatures 
in this passage is. identical in import with the ruling over many 
in the previous (V. I.5.74) 

Then there is the Taiit. Sam. passage (II. 2.4.6) where the result 
of certain offerings is described as follows :.“So him becoming Indra 
his fellows recognize as superior; he becomes the best of his fellows." 
In the concept of becoming the “best of his fellows” we read once 
' more the "thriving" and the "ruling." 2E 

The passages are quite simple. There is nothing to indicate that 
the king's authority is based upon his divinity or that the king rules 
by virtue of his divinity. We have to note only the following three 
attributes of kingship and the king's position :— 

I, The king, Rajanya or Ksatriya is'the “best” etc., “thrives” and 
“rules.” 2, The -king acquires his Indrahood (call it divinity) and 
becomes the most visible form of Prajapati because of the ceremonial 

‘rites, In other words, he is divine because he rules and not vice versa. 
' 3, As incidents in. the ceremonies the king has to offer an additional 
oblation or to shoot. The shooting and the oblation he has to practise 
because of the ceremonies and not because of his divinity. 

And the ceremonies he has to undertake, because he is a king and 
not.bécause he.is a god. Asa matter of fact, the fellow does not be- 
come a god until and unless he has undertaken the ceremonies and 
offered the oblation or: practised the shooting. Everything is to be 
traced back to „kingship. Indeed we may -look upon these passages 
as but providing us with a definition of the king 
. Dr. G. has shot wide of the mark by trying to read into these 
passages, simple as they are, the enunciation of a “doctrine which be- 
come, the corner-stone of the theories of kingship in the later canonical 
works, namely, that of the king’s rule by virtue of his divinity” (p. 33) 
Perhaps he has been misled by the uncouth character of archaic Vedic 
"syntax. ; 


The Purusa-Stikia 


In regard to the oft-quoted urusa-Subta (Rg-Veda, x. 90) 
metaphor which Dr. G. suspects is “new” to me but is “familiar to 
every student of Indian antiquities’, the following remark is to be 
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found in my criticism :—There is no logic in the haphazard man- 
ner in which the Sun and the Moon, the Brahmana and the Sidra 
are described as having been born.” My remark has to be under- 
stood with reference to the ‘dogma of precedence" which the author: 
tries to establish 

At one place the Sukie says that the Purusa's mouth became the 
Brahmana and at another point we read that Indra and Agni sprang 
from his mouth. In the one case the mouth is mentioned first ; but 
in the other instance the mouth is mentioned third, the first place 
‘being given to the mind and the second to the eye. 

According to this latter arrangement, then, the Moon that springs 
from the mind is.perhaps superior to the Sun that springs from the 
item mentioned next, namely, the eye. And therefore, Indra and 

. Agni are inferior to the Moon and the Sun. ) 

Further the Skitz mentions the mouth twice but in two different 
positions, Similarly the febt are mentioned twice, and this again in ` 
two different orders. In the first instance the feet occupy the fourth 
place and the Sidra is supposed to have sprung from them. In the : 
second instance the feet have the seventh place and from there arose 
the earth. In the first instance the feet are the last to mention, 
but in the second instance the feet have “precedence” before the ear 
which is the eighth in order. - 

‘In the Ska, at one point, again, the ‘breath of the Purusa gives 
rise to the god of wind. But at another point the air arose from the 
the navel, In other words, the gods of wind and air are two djfferent 
categories with two independent origins, and. these are as different 
‘as the breath and navel. 

. On the face of it the enumeration should be treated as nonsense. 
If the authors of the Purusa-stikta are to be credited with a certain 
amount of coherent thinking, logical order or sense of system we 
shall have to understand them as having propounded a “dogma of 
precedence" or “pre-eminence” in which the navel (and correspondigly, 
the.air) is superior to the head (and correspondingly, the sky), the 
head (sky) as superior to the feet (earth), and feet (earth) as superior 
: to the ear (four quarters) And, again, as already indicated above, 

the mind (Moon) should be superior to the eye (Sun), the eye (Sun) 
superior to the mouth (Indra and Agni) and mouth (Indra and Agni) 
superior to the breath (god of wind) 
` Unless the navel be conceded to be superior to the head and the . 
feet superior to the ear,—simply because the authors have cared 
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to mention these items in their order,—the Brahmana cannot be 
superior to the Rajanya and the Vaisya to the Sidra, One is not 
at liberty to have two or three different logics in one and the same 
Sika, Let me reiterate that the items have been mentioned by 
the authors in a “haphazard manner’ and without any logic. 

It appears that Indra and Agni have had no very staunch advocates 
among the mundanes. That: is perhaps why we hear of no complaint 
against their being accorded the third place in a “social (?) system 
which accords the place of honour to the. Moon. Nor do we happen 
to hear of any controversies in regard to the claims of air, the sky, the 
earth and the four quarters as to which of these elements deserves 
` “precedence” or “prominence” in the system of the universe. Neither 

the students of astronomy nor of physics are fighting over the “value 
„for the “significance” to be attached to the place assigned to these 
natural agencies in the Ste schedule 
No value can, therefore, be reasonably attached to the order in 
which thé Brahmana, Rajanya, etc. are mentioned. But of course 
those who do not care to follow any logic and are prepared to consider 
‘any string of names as constituting a “system” simply because it is 
to be found in a Sanskrit book, forsoóth, in the Rgveda itself, are likely 
to see in it the things which do not exist there. ) 

Coming back to Dr. Ghoshal's book, my conclusion, therefore, has 
been as follows :— 

“The explanation of the theory of ‘class origins’ is not happy 
-(pp..44-45). The oft-quoted /’uruga-stikta cannot involve the dogma 
of the ‘precedence’ of some in regard to the others,” 


Everybody is somebody in his own place 


It need be observed that nothing has been said by myself against 
` the doctrine of social inequality or what is the same thing, the dogma 
of precedence, as such, Nor does my’ contribution say that this 
dogma cannot be substantiated by evidences from the Sanskrit texts, 
The Puruga-stikta was singled out simply to show that’ Dr. Ghoshal’ 
_ treatment of this evidence is not happy, for it does not logically involve 
the dogma that is sought to be éstablished 
There is another evidence by Dr. Ghoshal and in that connection my 
- remarks are the following :—^Nor do the statements in the Taitiiriya 
Samhité to the effect that one is chief, another is strong and so forth 
point to anything more than the fact that each one is somebody: in his 
own field icf, also H, P, T, p. 6)" 
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The-author believes that I have here conveniently suppressed the 
statements that “the Vaisyas are to be eaten and that thé Südras are 
dependent upon others - l 
. No, all these statements have been included in my remark that. 
“each one is somebody in his own field—even the Sidra, -although 
he was not created after any gods." But the chief thing here is the | 
quéstion of precedence. 

In regard to' the Südra the texts leave no doubt about his inferiority 
We are told that he is “not fit for sacrifice” and is “dependent on. 
others,” i 


The Vaiiya in Social Economy 


But what about the Vaisya? There is nothing to indicate that he ह 
is inferior to or dependent on the Brahmana and the Rajanya. He is. 


as.great a "somebody in his own field" as the Brahmana, the chief, . 


and the Rájanya, the strong. But he is not as /ew a ''sómebody in. 
. his own field" as the Südra,—for the Vaisya is not dependent and not 

„unfit for the sacrifice, Nay as. sacrificer the Vaisya isas pucca 
“divine” as the Ksatriya and the Brahmana. . The Satapatha Brihmana 
(III, 2. t. 39-40) can be cited in favour of the view. that the. VaiSya is 


. ona par with the Brahmàna. 


The equality of the Vaisya with the Brahmana and the Ksatriya 
robs the dogma of social precedence of any substantial significance, . - 
We need emphasise here the item mentioned in the Tait, Sam. (VIL. 
LIL) viz, that the Vaisyas are “more numerous than others for they 
were created after the most numerous of the Gods.” The dogma, if it l 
is to be maintained at all, implies therefore (7) that the Vaiéyas do not 
have to #owiow to the “others” and (2) that the Brahmana and the 

` Kgatriya, who likewise do not kowiow to others, have numerically to 
yield the.palm to the Vaisyas 

But, then, there remains the item that the'Vai$yas “are to be 

` eaten.” In the first place, “to be eaten” is a “function” which -is quite 
in order in a system where “everybody is somebody in his own field.” 
In. the second place, what do the authors of the Tait, Sam. really mean ` 
by this phrase? They have mentioned altogether six things in one: 
breath and all “are to be eaten.’ Those six things are the Saptadasa 
Stoma, the. All-gods as deities, the Jagati metre, the Vairüpa Saman, 
the Vai$ya and Cows. It is clear, of course, that the items other than 
the cows cannot be eaten in the literal sense, ^ ° 

In the third place, whatever be the meaning attached to eating in 
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regard to the other items, there may not be much difficulty in trying 
to eat the VaiSyas for they can. be taken to be equivalent to the produc- 
ing class and of course whatever is “produced” can also be “consumed” 
(although not exactly *eaten"). But still it is not possible to attach 
the idea of inferiority to the Vaisyas simply because they are “to be 
eaten, If the persons who are to eat. them are to be regarded as 
superior, then not only the Brahmagas and the Rajanyas would be 
superior to the Vaisyas, but the Südras too. For there is no injunction. 
against the Südras eating the VaiSyas as there is no special privilege of 
the Bráhmanas and Rajanyas mentioned in regard to this eating business. 

Now if by being eaten by the Südras the Vaigyas become inferior 
to the latter, then the Tait. Sam's verdict that the Südras are “dependent 
on others, etc.” loses all its sting, because it raises them to the status 
of the Brahmanas and the Rajanyas in the function of eating. Or, if 
we are to maintain that the Tait, Sam. does not intend to withdiaw its 
ideas about the inferiority of the Sidra we must have to admit that the 
function of being eaten carries with it no inferiority of the Vaiáyas ‘in 
relation with the Brahmana and Rajanyas who are to eat. 

Either the 7ait, Sam. does not genuinely mean the inferiority of the 
Südras in the social system or it attaches no inferiority complex to the 
VaiSyas because they are to be eaten. Here is a cilemma that compels 
the dogma of social precedence to look for other evidences stronger 
than the ones discussed by Dr. Ghoshal. 


The Perspectives of Vedic Politics 


On the subject of Vedic politics Dr, Ghoshal considers me to. be an 
ignoramus. Says he :—"Criticism of this kind shows, if anything, the 
critic’s ignorance of the subject which he-professes to treat.” 

I suspect I am not perhaps as profound a Vedic scholar as the 
learned author. But I am not obstinate enough to persist in my 
ignorance and I attempt to remain always teachable. I do not therefore 
understand what leads Dr. G. to indulge in a joke on what he 
describes as a *precious advice" offered by me "to the investigator 
of Vedic politics.” 

My ideas on “the right place of Vedic thought in the history of 
political speculations” which, I believe, “has not been appropriately 
grasped by the author” are as follows :— 

"Neither the polity nor the political thoughts of the  Vedic . 
Tisis, should there be any, can be adequately explained if one approaches 
the subject from the angle of mythology and religion or fror; that of 
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le life-history of the chief or the sacrificial minister, This is why 
Dr. Ghoshal has failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire- 
sages, harnessed as they are to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal 
war and peace, and altogether to the evocation and development of 
the aggressive personality of the vi group. 

And what do I think Dr. Ghoshal has done in his book? “While 
the war-chief arid the fire-craftsman have been accorded ‘much of the 
canvas, the real centre of political as well as social and economic interest - 
has been virtually ignored." 

.In regard. to the ‘real. centre’ of Vedic politics my position has 

: been briefly stated in the following terms :— 

“The two paramount factors of that public life are’ furnished by (r) 
wars of the tribal v/$ with the Dasyus and (2) wars among the tribal 
visas themselves, . External or foreign politics constitute the backbone 
of vz$-activities, * * * It is the vi that is abroad conquering and to 
conquer . 

:. These ideas undoubtedly exhibit my colossal ignorance and shall 
surely form the fit butt of ridicule from learned Vedic scholars like 
Dr. Ghoshal. And I am grateful to him that after administering a. few .. 
rebukes he has cared to give me some solid lessons. First, he wants me 

. to learn that “Vedic thought consists of successive strands and that 
the “Brahmana and Sütra periods witnessed a progressive" transfor- 
mation of the polity. Let me, however, submit that the lesson 
would have been appropriate had I attempted an independent treatise 
on the subject and failed to indicate the different strands without at the 
same time mentioning in the preface the reasons for that failure. 

But my business in that footnote to Hindu Politics in Italian so 
far as this item is concerned has been exhausted in some’ twenty lines, 
And it has consisted only in pointing out the imperfections of Dr. 
Ghoshal’s book on the question of the general orientation to the 
problems of Vedic politics, No’ matter what be the strand of Vedic 
thought he touches—including of course the Rg-Veda—he virtually 
ignores, let me repeat, “the real centre of political as well as social 

and economic interest." 

l We have noticed on several occasions that our. author has ‘failed 

to notice the limitations—whether in commission or omission,—even 

. when pointed out in a genuinely scientific and thoroughly friendly 

‘: spirit. In regard to the perspectives of Vedic politics we find him, 

again, in his:usual mood. For he has cared to give me another lesson. 

He says + “Even if-we admit for the earlier period that the genuine 
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problems of the fire-sages were those concerned with colonizing, etc. 
"s w ¥° their consideration would properly fall within the scope of 
the historian of political institutions. Failure to visualize these in a: 
work’ dealing ‘exclusively with the history of political ideas cannot 
and ought not to be regarded as an omission.” 

The: author, tries here to escape in quite a learned manner, But 
it is not easy to escape. First, it is not true that his book has nothing 
to do with “political institutions.” We have not forgotten having met 
him while discussing the “standard Indian polity” (pp. 73-6). He 
cannot therefore plead that there is no omission or that the omission 
is intentional. The omission is due tothe fact already discussed, 
namely, that the "right place of Vedic thought in the history of 
political speculation has not been appropriately grasped by the author," 

. In the second place, it is not correct to say that I have been talk- 
ing all this while of Vedic “political institutions." No. I am always: 
speaking of “thought,” “speculation,” the “political thoughts of the Vedic 
Reis, should. there be any.” IE, therefore, a reader finds that Dr. G. has 
been talking exclusively of the speculations bearing on the king and . 
the priest, or the priest and the king ignoring the ideas on war, inter- 
tribal conflicts, the struggle of groups or races, or the ideas on the group- 
activities of the ,vi§, the people, even: while discussing the Rg-Vedic 
strand, there can bé but one explanation. And that is the author's — 
absence of adequate orientation to the proper perspectives of Vedic 
political speculation 


(To be continued) 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 
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Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva Worship - 


Our thanks are due to Mr. U. C. Bhattacharjee for having given 
us an opportunity to explain our arguments in defence of Panini 
- and his commentators on the one hand and Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar. 
on the other, who is accused of blindly following them. 

He demands my answer to a certain absurdity that would result. 
This question has already been answered, and if I remember aright 
it has even been pointed out which way the absurdity lies ; and so 
I do not propose te reiterate my arguments 

He finds fault with me for having overlooked the significance of 
the phrase ‘atha va’ in the passage quoted, I have to admit it in the 
sense that I have failed to write a short dissertation on the meaning 
of the phrase as understood by our Sastrakiras, which I thought 
unnecessary. However I shall do it briefly here. 

As Ic) not feel myself competent enough to enter into a discussion 
on the ‘ive superiority of first and second thoughts from the point 
of vie — . psychology, I shall try briefly to indicate the significance. 
of the phrase 'atba va’ that is generally accepted by our Sastrakaras 
In the course of argumentation, when the Siddhanta is to be establish- 
.ed as against the Purvapaksa, it is usual for the Sastrakaras to advance 
alternative arguments or reasons and in this connection, the phrase 
‘atha va’ would serve as an introduction to each of the arguments 
so adduced. As a general rule, the last of such arguments happens 
to be the accepted one as irrefutable in establishing the Siddhanta, 
and that especially with Patafijali who takes delight in enticing his 
opponents into pitfalls by adopting a zig-zag course in reaching 
his goal like that of a snake. Dialectics is the region in which, 
he reigns supreme, with the consequence that he has got two hundred 
thoughts on one and the same subject, of which the two hundredth 
may be the accepted one. It is not necessary to point out that the 
phrase ‘atha va’ is not only frequently used, but also prefixed as 
introduction to the last of such alternative arguments. I would leave 
it for the readers to imagine the absurdity that would result, if we 
are to interpret it in the manner our friend would like us to do. 

Further we are asked to cite our authority for the bisection of the 
meaning of the word ‘bhaktih.’ Before proceeding with the answer 
we have to thank him for having deferred the reply with regard to 
the interpretation of the rule Iv-2-24. Any reader of our previous 
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note (I:H.Q. March, 926) could at once understand that our authority 
is no other than Panini and his Astadhyay!, not to speak of the 
commentators ; and the dilemma is nothing but a phantom, 


K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


My friend contends that Panini himself has said that ‘bhakti’ must 
mean one thing with reference to Vasudeva and quite another with 
reference to Arjyuna and perhaps a third with reference to. Apiipa, 
and so on. But where does Panini say this? He should have 
pointed it out to me. "E 

As to tatha vi) his arguments are quite amusing, I never knew 
that an alternative argument is the strongest argument 

I can only say that I have found nothing as yet to change my 
views.# 


U. C. BHATTACHARJI | 


The Greater India Society 


An institution called the Greater India Society has been recently : 
inaugurated in Calcutta with a view to study, and renew the spiritual 
‘and cultural relationship of India with Greater India, i.e., (Y) Sertndia 
' or Central Asia, (2) India Minor (Afghanistan etc.), (3) Indo-China ‘or 
Burma, Siam, Laos, Cambodia and Champa, (4) .Insulindia or Sumatra, 
. Java, Bali, Madura and the islands of the Malay archipelago, (5) China, ^: 
Korea, Japan, and (6) other countries of Asia, e.g., Iran and Western 
Asia, The Society will investigate into the cultural history of India, and 
trace its development in and outside the country publishing regularly 
the results of the researches, It will also undertake such activities as: 
may help to establish relations of fellowship and amity between the peo- 
ble of India and the outside world. Books, periodicals, donations and 
letters are to be sent to the Hony, Secretary, Dr. Kalidas Nag at ot, 

Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


+ The controversy is closed —Ed. . 
LH,Q.,. DECEMBER, I926. >- IO9 
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Manuscript Collection of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 


A description of rare and important manuscripts collected by some 
Research Society or Association would surely be useful to scholars 
particularly in view of the fact that. it may take a long time before 
Descriptive Catalogues of them are published or at all undertaken. . 
And hence it was with the greatest interest that I read.such a: des- 
- cription, published just recently, of the Manuscript collection of the 
` Dacca University, + 

I propose to give here a brief description of the activities of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat—a young oriental society of Calcutta— 
in the direction of the collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The number 
of manuscripts, already collected, of course, is not very great. The 
number. of those already iisted is I854 and more than ‘500 still await 
to be listed. The largest number of these belongs to Navya Nyaya, 
the most favourite subject of study of the Pandits of Bengal, number- 
‘ing 580 and next comes Navya Smrti which claims 366 Mss. To the 

Tantras which were also assiduously studied and rites whereof were | 
practised with equal assiduity and zeal by the people of Bengal, even 
‘not long ago, belongs a fairly good number of manuscripts, उड़ा in all. 
This comparative smallness of this number is probably due to the 
fact that tlie manuscripts were mostly collected from the Western parts 
_of Bengal and not from the Eastern or Northern parts which were the 
strongholds of Tantrikism * 

A few words as regards the places from which the Mss. were ob- 
tained will not be out of place hére, The Parishat authorities made it a 
point to confine their attention first to villages which were still recently 
dominated by orthodox pandits of deep erudition—a class,.which to है 
our utter misfortune, is fast dwindling unable to fight with the econo- 

- mic conditions of these days and eke out a livelihood for themselves 
and : their pupils whom they invariably maintained. Thus Mss. 
were collected from different places renowned for orthodox learning 
‘such as Bansbaria and Ilsoba (in the district of Hughly), Memari 
(Burdwan), Brahmandanga (Jessore), Satkhira (Khulna), Dhanuka 
and  Kotwaliparà (Faridpur) Most of. the Mss, were acquired ` 
through free gifts made by the descendants of the Pandits referred 
to, and some were also purchased. It -should be noted here 
‘that the Parishat was fortunate ‘in being able to acquire two splendid 


I Indian Antiquary, July,.926, pp. I2I°2. . E 
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collections—one of Maharaja Bahadur Kamal Krishna Deva of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta and the other of Maharaja‘ Jayanarayana of 
‘Bhukailasa—which were: kindly presented to the Parishat by the 
descendants of the owners. 
Now, I shall have to say a few words about the more important 
, Mss, contained in this collection. Vedic Mss. of the Samhita, Brahmana- 
and Sutra classes are conspicuous by their absence. It is well-known ` 
that few such Vedic Mss. are to be found in Bengal. But here is a 
good number of Upanisads and their commentaries in Bengali character 
of the first quarter of the r8th century. As regards exegetical works, 
besides the celebrated works of Sankara and Anandagiri, here are 
to be- found sub-commentaries by Jiianagopalendra and Abhinava 
Narayanendra—all in Bengali character. There are some books again 
which though classed under Smrti works may rightly be dealt with here. 
These are Chandogamantrabhasya of Gunavisnu, Mantrakaumudi of 
Ramakrsna, Pratistha-mnantravyakhya of Kapsari Misra, Samaga- 
mantra-vyikhya of Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati—works furnishing 
instances as to how Vedic ritualistic mantas were interpreted in pre- 
and post-Sayanic times 
Among grammatical works the most important is a copy of a 
gloss on the aphorisms of Kéatantra-vyikarana by Vararuci. This is 
a very rare manuscript and it was first described by Mm. Hara- 
prasida Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Second Series, 
vol. I, p. 47). It should bé noted that the Parishat has secured the very 
Ms, noticed by Mm; Sastri. No other Ms. of this book is reported 
to exist anywhere else. There is a Ms, of the Siddhintakaumudi in 
Bengali character, not very old, showing that works of the Panini 
' school were studied in Bengal in days not long past. Mention should 
be made of a fragmentary copy of Prakrtaprakasa of Vararuci with 
` a gloss of one DeveSvara, son of Bhatta who does not seem to be 
identical with Deve$vara, author of Kavikalpalata, as the latter re- 
presents himself as the Makimiatya (prime minister) of the king of 
Malava and as the son of Vagbhata, Of other works in this section re- 
ference should be made to copies of interesting works like books on 
spellitig,. on the determination of # and «, of &, s and s, and of v and 6, 
Among Kavya Mss. there is an old Ms, of Kalidasa’s Kumira- 
sambhava, copied in 8, E. I328 (r406 A. D.) which runs up to the eighth 
canto. There are two copies of a commentary by Bhavadatta on 
Naigadhacarita and one copy of ‘a commentary by Gadasimha on 
Kiratürjumiya. The Parishat has a. manuscript copy of a new kavya 
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called Citrakivya by BaneSvara Vidyàlaükara of the court of king 
.Krspacandra of Nadia (Bengal. This poet was so long well- 
known among Sanskrit scholars as a great poet only through his 
exquisite stray verses, 

In philosophy, the largest number of Mss, belongs, as already 
noted, to Nyàya. A very important work in this section is a copy of 
a Cintimant-didhiti-tippani of Bhavananda Vidyasagara copied in 8, E. 

<I5I5 (4593 A.D). In the face of this acquisition the view expressed. ` 
by the late Dr. S. C. Vidyábhüsana that Bhavananda flourished in 
the first quarter of the ryth century is no longer tenable without 
modification. It is just possible that he flourished in the middle of 
of the sixteenth century. ; 

© Of other old manuscripts of Nyāya works we have a copy of 
Cintémanididhiti of Raghunath Siromoni (copied in 600 8, E.), Afirva- 
vadarahasya of Mathuranatha (copied in 390 8, E), Biagipariccheda ` 
"(copied in 7977 $, E) 

Other philosophical schools cannot be said to be well-represented 
undoubtedly because of their comparative neglect, in Bengal In the, 
Vedànta section the most important work that we have is a fragmen- | 
tary copy of Sankara's dhasya on the Vedántasütras in old Bengali 
character copied so long ago as 6 E. r36: (A.D. I439). There are 
two copies of a gloss on, these Sütras by Anüpanàrayana Siromani. 
This work has been undertaken for publication by the Parishat, 

Smrti Mss, include works of renowned writers like Raghunandana, | 
Halayudha, Silapani, Vacaspati Misra, Bhavadeva Bhatta and others 
as also those of less reputed authors, among whom there are found 
marly new names, One very important work in this section is.a copy 
of -Pitrdayiti, a very rare manuscript of Aniruddha Bhatta, guru 
(preceptor) of Ballalasena showing how Sraddhas were performed - 
during the Sena period in Bengal. This work has been published in 
the Parishat series, Another work of this author Havalata has. already 
appeared in the Bibiioiheca Indica Series. A very correct Ms, of 
Vyivakiramitrkd of Jimitavahana has of late been secured by -the 
Parishat, only three not very correct copies of which important book 
were known when the late Sir Asutosh Mukherji edited it in the 
Memoirs of the Asaitic Society of Bengal. There is.an interesting ` 
work in this. section the Vivadirnava which is ascribed to the Pandits 
of one province though no particular place is mentioned 


I History.of Indian Logic, p. 479, 
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In Tantras there is quite a good collection of both original Zazzras 

and later Nibandhas or. compilations, the latter including many 
“new and hitherto unknown works. The oldest tantra Ms. is 
Kaulikircanidipika copied in $ E. I400 (498 AD.) Mention must 
be made of one copy of Kwlürnava tantra in twelve patalas which is 
different from the one already published. We have a copy of Tantrasira- 
parisista by Rimananda Yati whose another work we have is Brhat- 
Tantrasara 

The collection of Purana Mss. cannot be-said to be satisfactory 
There is no very old. Ms, in this section the oldest being a 
copy of Kriyiyogasira of Padmapurana copied im §..E. I640 
(978 A. D), Of the commentaries on the Mahabharata we have 
Bharatirthadipika of Arjuna Misra, Virodhabhaiijanitika of Rama- 
krsna Bhattacarya, Mahabharatatika of Anandaptrna Vidyasagara, 

- and a Bhiratadipikavyakhya which comments only on the difficult 
points. There is a copy of the Paurünasarvasva of Kuladhara, com- 
posed in $, E. I396 (4474 A..D.) 

Of the few Bengali Mss, reference should be made toa fragmentary 
metrical Bengali summary of the Yuakizkalpataru of Bhoja which runs 
up to the Rajagrhayukti in our Ms, There is no mention of the name 
of the translator. We have also a copy of a Rogaprayoga, a medical 
work in Bengali and a B/4ügasam/sepaSaucaprakarana which in Bengali 
gives the rules of gauca 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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DASABHUMIKA-SUTRAM—Seyenth Stage (reprint from Acta 
Orientalia, vol. iv). Edited by J, Rahder. 

This work was sufficiently popular among the Mahayanists and 
was considered as a text-book of the Bhimisastra sect which was 
flourishing in China specially during the Liang Dynasty. The editor 
of this book says at page 238 that we already knew some facts of it, as 
Prof. L. de la Vallée Poussin had the opportunity of publishing: large 
abstracts of the first six bhümis (Muséon, I907,I9I0,I9Ir, Theorie des 
douzes. causes, Louvain, I9I3). Therefore M, Rahder began its edition. 
with the seventh AU, the most important indeed, because, as already 
stated in the Mahavastu, that a Bodhisattva in the first six bhümis can. 
fall back, but from the seventh onwards he becomes anivartaniya. As - 
to the date of composition of the Sūtra, M. Rahder refers to the Maha- 
vastu àud.the,Lalitavistara and to Nagarjuna’s commentary to the 
first two bhümis (Nanjio, 7770), We know that the Mahasaüghikas were 
. the first to elaborate a theory of the bhümis (Wassiljew, Buddhismus, 

p.202) We find the doctrine already expounded in the Mahàprajfia- 
paramita-Sastra of Nagarjuna. In fact we can see that this theory can 
not be dissociated from the Prajfiaparamità literature although from 
the comparison of the various texts it is evident that-the Buddhists | 
did not arrive immediately at a uniformity of schemes, at least regard- 
ing the classification and the characteristics of the various d4tmzs. The . 
double classification to be met with already in the Mahavastu is the 
best:proof of this,3 - 

The edition by M, Rahder is a very accurate one ; he has compared 
.a large number of. texts and has added abstracts from the Tibetan tran- 

slation of the text. He has paid attention also to the Mongolian. tran: 
slation of our work. His philosophical acribeia deserves therefore every - 
praise; Some observations of detail : (p. 277) (shi-hwei-hsiang) 70 returns, 
cannot be rendered by da$a paripamani, the term for ‘return’ or ‘falling 





I Ihave pointed out this fact in my Storia del Buddhism in India. 
In the English edition of it I have taken the question again with 
new materials, trying to trace out the history and the evolution of the 


doctrine, - 
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back’ is vinivartana (Ybid.) ; upāayajñīnam cannot be rendered by 'know- 
ing all sciences and arts’: ufaya has a very particular meaning in Maha- 
yüna works. I think that, although it corresponds to the Chinese 
character used for rendering the Sanskrit word, it is not advisable to 
translate anuéaya by “messengers” (p. 239). To the literature on the 
Dagabhiimika can be added the Shi-ti-king-lung-i-ki by Hwei-Viian of 
the Sui dynasty, 


P. Tucci 


STUDIES IN INDIAN PAINTING—a survey of some new 
material ranging from the commencement of the VIIth century 
to circa I870 A.D. by Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, rc.s. Published 
by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, 7926, (pp. 27, plates— 
I7 colour & 44 half-tone) 

The work is not only a sumptuously produced volume but isa 
real contribution to our knowledge of Indian art charmingly written 
by an enthusiastic scholar. The first chapter of the book on the 
Sittanavasal frescoes is of absorbing interest though we wonder 
whether the coloured reproductions of the wall-paintings are at all 
true to their originals either in draughtsmanship or in colouring. By 
far the most interesting chapters are those on secular painting in 
Guzarat and the painted epistle of Salivahana ; the latter is a document 
of considerable value in the history of Indian art and its publication 
by Mr. Mehta increases the measure of gratitude of students of 
Indian art to him already great owing to his having first called atten- 
tion to the Vasanta Vilasa in a contribution to “Ripam”. We are glad 
to note that Mr, Mehta now considers that it is “very probable that the 
art, as exemplified in the pictures of Vasanta Vilasa and the Jaina 
manuscripts, was a popular form of pictorial expression.” “We ourselves 
recognised this long ago and have said elsewhere that those are “in 
reality survivals of the early art expression of the people of Rajputana.” 

While Mr. Mehta is entitled to praise the “Rasmandala” and 
“Govardhandharana” reproduced by him, we must say that he does 
less than justice to the immense painting on cloth of Krsna and 
the Gopikas dancing in the Jaipur Pothikhana, wonderful in ‘the 
‘freshness of its colouring and the chari of its drawing, when he speaks 
of it as a masterpiece worthy to rank with the pictures of the “Rasman- 
dala" and “Govardhandharana.” We share Mr. Mehta’s regret that 
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‘the small reproductions of these two last named paintings are wholly 
inadequate and unimpressive. Our author is rather hard on Dr, 
Coomaraswamy for having published a “bazar version” of the dance 
-of the Gopikas. We, on the other hand, cannot but express our regret 
fot Mr. Mehta’s having selected two of the minor portraits in the 
Jaipur Pothikhana ‘for his encomium on Rajput portraiture and for 
reproduction, omitting all reference to the great full size portraits, 
among which is the striking full length portrait of the founder of Jaipur 
undoubtedly the finest Rajput portrait in the Jaipur Palace. 

Of great importance is the chapter on the Bundela School, though 
there are older and infinitely finer specimens than Mr. Mehta’s plates 
which await reproduction, 

--‘Molaram was the ‘only painter of Garhwal, whose ‘name had 
hitherto been known to us. Mr. Mehta has introduced us to two 
others, but interesting as their work is Molaram-is decidedly their 
superior and we would have liked to have Mr Mehta’s opinion on - 
him, We: are. sorry to see him endorse the supercilious criticism 
that a “fictitious importance" has been attained by Molaraim~owing to 
.the fact that he is almost the only Pahari painter FA y name. 
The art of Garhwal-is distinctive and should be moré thoroughly studied 
. instead of being vaguely confused with Kangra art as has hitherto 
' been done 

. In chapter vi and viii Mr. Mehta deals with examples of Moghul art. 
. We do not agree with the author's sweeping criticism that “Moghul 
painting under Akbar remained'an art of servile imitation and petty 
illustration” The art of Akbars court is Indo-Persian art; the: 
really distinctive Moghul art "which excelled in portraiture principally 
begins, so far as available examples show, with Jahangir, though 
‘here again we must not forget the great album of portraits of 
which Abul Fazl speaks. We do not understand the force of "remained. | 
Does Mr. Mehta imply that there was any Moghul art as such 
. under either Humayun or Babar? Again, neither the Hamzah nor the 
Razmnamah, though ostensibly inspired by Persian art, were in 
any sense servile imitations nor is there'any pettiness in. the work of 
© those” who conceived and executed their magnificent paintings. But 
for the similarity of technique with the older Persiaii masters they are 
extremely original and: their brilliant perfection of technique does 
not make them mere imitations. We are convinced that Abul Fazl was 
feferting with large-hearted enthusiasm to them when he wrote of 
‘masterpieces worthy ‘of Bihzad;^'and ‘he’ ‘was ‘not: anticipating, as 
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Mr, Mehta naively suggests, the achievements of a subsequent reign. 
, Those who have examined- the Razmnamah and not derived their 
- knowledge of it solely from reproductions cannot but be amazed at the 

surprising beauty of an art which Mr. Mehta calls “arid examples of the 

illuminator’s skill But our admiration for the Razmnamah does not 
blind ` us to the excellence of the court art of Jahangir and we are in 
` thorough agreement with Mr. Mehta’s eloquent tribute to it. Abul 

Hassan’s trotting bullocks magnificently reproduced by Mr. Mehta is 
a little gem but it wasthe Razmnamah and similar works executed 
: by Akbar's court-painters which made it possible for Jahangir to possess 
` an Abul Hassan and we, need not scour China. and Persia for the 
sources of Abul Hassan’s inspiration. There are in fact very, spirited 
representations of the same subject by Basawan, Dharma ‘Das and 
others in'the South Kensington manuscript of the Akbarnamah. How- 
ever, Mr. Mehta is in géneral a very fair critic, as witness his, observa- 
tion when discussing the floral paintings of Mansur that “his work 
e "cannot bear comparison with the creations of the Far Eastern artists." 
. We'certainly. prefer Mansur’s superb paintings of bird life, v 
f Mr.- Mehta's studies really end with p. 84 and had he put “Finis” to 


` it there his book would have been well worth its full epe But ‘he 


has presented us in the second portion of his book headed “Notes ‘on 
Plates” with an album of pictures. Among the specimens of Moghul 
art plates 38, 39 and 40 are good examples. The illustrations of, the 
Hindu schools are, except plates, ïI and 54, common-place and do 
not add much to the value of the book. 

There are several small imperfections which should be corrected in a 
future edition. An unfortunate misprint in the chapter “Some Jaipur 
Pictures” makes the renaissance in Hindu art date from the ‘eighteenth 
century’, The reference to a picture of a game of polo as-having 
been painted by Mehr Chand (by the way, we do not like the spelling ; 
the son of Ganga Ram was probably called Mihir Chand) on p. 
.05 is wrong. Kiihnel has not described this picture as being that. 
- artist's work but the painting of the worship of the liiga, which Mr. 
Mehta has omitted to mention. We do not know where he got 
the information regarding the Durga Patha pictures in the Ghose 
Collection or who described them as scenes from the Ramayana, 
but no reliance should have been placed on information acquired 
second-hand. Again on p. 75 footnote he has been content to obtain 
second-hand information though he could readily have obtained 
.the quotation, which is in verse in the original, from the book publish- 
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ed by .Dr. Coc:.araswami: “Burning and Melting, being the Suzu- 
Gudaz of Muhammad Riza Navi.” The names of owners of all the 
paintings reproduced have not béen given ; the proper place for such 
information is below the plate and not in a footnote to the list of illus- 
trations,’ A fuller index would have enhanced the usefulness of the 
book - 

We congratulate Mr. Mehta on his beautiful production. The re- 
productions are excellent and we give our unstinted praise to the 
colour plates, The format is delightful. The printing by the Times 
of India Press demonstrates that work of equal merit. to the best pro- 
duced in England can be done out here, and that so cheaply that 
it bas been possible to price this very handsome volume at Rs. 56/- only. 


. We only wish there were more such books .on the fascinating subject. ` 
of Indian art. 


AJIT GHOSE 


- KANARAKER VIVARAN or A Descriptive Account of Kanarak. 
‘By Nirmal Kumar Basu. Published by Priyaranjan Sen Gupta. 69B, 
Townsend Road, Calcutta. . 

This book does not belong to the class of popular books on travel 
which generally are a hopeless conglomeration of historical, mythologi- 
‘cal and legendary matters of very little use to those who have a mind 
to gather any critical and scientific information on any of these. points 
It is the result of a prolonged study on the spot of the important 
ruins of Kanárak (Orissa) undertaken by the author especially from 
the standpoint of‘ architecture and iconography. True, the subject 
has already received a. good deal of attention at the hands of various. 
scholars at various times. But this fact does not, in any way, diminish 
the value of this new publication. The author has, for long, been 
engaged in the study of Oriya Architecture’ from local text books 
and architectural ruins. The first fruit of his diligent study was pub- 
lished in the form of a paper in Bengali—Udiya  Süpasüs?ra in | 
XIII of the Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta . 
University, In the present publication our author makes an attempt _ 
to apply his theoretical knowledge of Oriya architecture to the des- 
cription of the temples at Kanadrak. In doing that he has had to 
make use of tetms found in local books on architecture and (in the 
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words of the author) still used by Oriya artisans, These terms with 
their meanings have been given in the form of an index at the end of 
the book, thus supplying food for thought and study to the student of 
Philology. Such terms of common use among every class of artisans in 
the different provinces of India are fast going out of use and it is high 
time that they were collected and preserved. The author has there- 
fore done a real service by putting them together in one place. 
Of .course a book like this, full of uncouth terms and confusing 
details cannot expect to have any claim to popularity but we can 
confidently commend it to the notice of. scholars who can derive 
much help from this book for further study. One thing we should 
-say to the author in conclusion. It is that the book stands in 
need of improvement in language in some places. We have every hope 
that he will make such improvement before he brings out a second 
edition. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


L’ INDE ET LE MONDE by Sylvain Lévi, Paris, Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion,:I926, pp. 775). 

M. Sylvain Lévi is well-known in India personally as well as in the 
capacity of a writer. But not much, of his ideas have filtered down 
tous, In the first place, like those of other western scholars the 
results of his investigations are published as a rule in the. journals. 
‘And: these hardly reach us. In the second place, the language 
barrier was up till now a prohibitive hindrance. And although of 
late, French has been annexed to the scholarship of Young India, the 
- results are as yet but meagre and almost unmentionable, 

Finally, antiquarians and philologists fight ‘generally shy of larger 
issues,—the elucidation of sociological, cultural’ and allied historical 
perspectives, And M. Levi, although quite a humanist even in his 
archeological researches, is not an exception to the run of traditional 
orientalists, 

It is, therefore, as a great service to the students of Indian history, 
both cultural and otherwise, that the author's small book of essays . 
on India in relation to the World entitled L’ Inde et le Monde. is to be 
appreciated by scholars, The volume is made up of the following chapters 
(i) India and the World, (2) Buddhist humanism, (3) Brahmanic 
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civilization, (4) Buddhist civilization, (5) Orient and Occident: essay 
on humanism and (6) Eastern humanism. The last paper is in English 
and was an address delivered in the University of Dacca in February 
922. 

The papers are historical no doubt, but we. may approach them as 
“literary essays". Lóvi's style is embodiment of "French lucidity” . 
and is-a fine specimen of contemporary prose such as one is familiar _ 
with in the leading dailies or monthlies and. lectures or sermons of 
France. l l 

‘Professor Lévi emphasizes what is now getting more and more 
adequately recognized on all hands that like all other ancient civiliza- 
tions,’ Indian civilization also was greatly a “collective work” of 
the entire world and that "spontaneous generation" is unknown to 
history. It is curious, however, to remember what the author does not 
make it a point to mention that the "puerile conception" of India 
having grown up in an alleged “splendid isclation" originated in'the 
West and not in the East. And, therefore, if some of the Indians 
of today are sicklied over with the chauvinistic conceptions of ancient 
Indian “originality,” “spontaneity,” “superiority” and so forth, it is the 
Western masters who are to blame for having furnished the unscientific 
cue; 

Lévi's analysis of “national genius" as functioning essentially. 
in a. critical manner in regard to the international influences is happy 
` But he seems to be a little bit too mystical, although in spite of him- 
self, when he uses expressions like a “nation being similar to the 
individuals in possessing a heart and a brain." This is not likely to be 
swallowed in toto by: the representatives of neo-positive and plural- 
istic sociology. ‘ 

The author’ asks the question at one place as follows: “Ou 
fautil chercher le centre de l'Inde ?": (Where should one. seek the 
centre of India ?) and he finds the answer nowhere. One might retort by 
asking the same question about the centre of Europe, America, or for 
‘that matter, of any vast territory. The fallacy consists in postulating 
India- to be a country like France, England, nay, like Normandy, . 
Wales, etc, and then not finding the things—an ethnical unity, a linguis- 
tic unity, and a geographical unity,—that one ‘finds, for instance, - 
‘jn . one :or. other of the onses regions economiques, (eleven economic 
regions) of France such as modern French geographers are wont to 
describe 

The fasts of India’s intercourse with the world from -the Mediterra- 
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nean to the Pacific are now wellknown. But Lévi's message to 
the effect that it is only by exposing themselves to tremendous perils 
that Indians can afford today to isolate themselves from the “move- 
ments of universal civilization” has need to be reiterated even today. 
For consciously or unconsciously, there is a class of scholars as well as 
publicists, and some of them pretend even to be philosophers,— 
who find nothing in the civilization of the modern West to be worth 
imbibing for India and of course who propagate among their clientele 
the notion, false as it is, that Indian civilization of yore was an 
autochthonous, sui generis, “typical,” “peculiar” and “characteristic” 
phenomenon of the East with hardly any affinities to the world-forces. 
These hyper-nationalists forget that India .owes quite a deal to the 
world, not less than the world owes to her. 

Lévi’s message is to this extent not only scientific but liberalizing as 
well, It is good to be taught in season and out of season that 
India has played her part in world-history like the rest of mankind and 
in co-operation with the rest of mankind, and that every group, 
race, or nation is in its actions as in its thoughts, in its knowledge as in 
its instincts but an integral part of entire humanity. This aspect of 
Lévi’s essays should possess a dynamic significance for the scholars 
and patriots of our country. 

But Lévi discusses the achievements of Europe since the Renais- 
sance and remarks that “no Champollion has yet even been met with 
outside the countries of the Renaissance,’ He therefore takes a 
very energetic stand against “the error which today weighs heavy 
upon the world. The alleged error is committed by those who 
believe that it is “possible to borrow of the Occident its technical 
processes in order to imitate it, be its equal, and finally to compete 
with it" Against this notion Lévi believes that neither Chinese 
empiricism, nor Hindu reverie nor Musalman fatalism is conducive 
to the spirit of faith in observation and experiment which sustains a 
Galileo and a Pasteur (p. I3t). 

The reader, however, is sure to be puzzled by this conclusion of 
Lévi’s, For, the author has stated at pp. 734-38 that until the 
Renaissance, the Orient and the Occident possessed common 
characteristics and exhibited the “same mysticism, the mysticism 
of salvation.” Both in the East and the West mankind sought 
‘and followed during entire historic epochs “the path which leads 
after death to the eternity of bliss, paradise of the elect, absorption 
in God, total extinction,” 
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If there’ was no distinction in spirit between the East and the 
West for centuries, naturaly it would not be scientific to postulate 
a typical Occidental world-view or claim that the spirit of the Renais- 
sance which has been displaying its results in recent times in. the 
Western World should fail to make'its appearance even among the 
Chinese, Hindus and Musalmans And asa matter of actual history 
the objective facts of modern and ‘contemporary Asia tell their own 
tale in regard to the identity between the East and thé West, down 
to the latest items of labour-psychology, factory legislation and prole- 
farian democracy, things which were unknown in France, Germany, . 
America and England previous to I8rI 5-75, . 

M. Lévi’s interpretation of world-culture is in this respect but 
a chip of the traditional orientalisme, which it has been the function 
of modern anthropology and social science to challenge and discard 
inch ‘by inch. -And his contribution to.contemporary world-politics’ 
is likewise quite in keeping with orthodox colonialism. He advises 
the “white race that it must, to speak in the manner of Kipling,- 
accept the burden in a virile manner.” (p. 749) 

It is not possible to. translate or summarize all the essays. But. 
some of the leading ideas of the author will have been clear in the. 
above presentation 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


PAVANADUTAM of Dhoyi edited by Chintaharan’ Chakra- 
varti, M.A. Kavyatirtha, Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, I926 
(pp. 38+ 36) 

During the Sena period in Bengal there was a remarkable growth 
-of Sanskrit culture and specially in the reign of her last king, Laksmana 
Sena (200 A. D.) in whose court there were some great poets one of 
them being Dhoyi, the author of the Pavanadiita, Besides some 
verses-found in different anthologies he seems to have’ composed other 

_ work or works, of which we know nothing excepting the present volume 
the Pavanadita, That he is a poet of uncommon power is quite evident 
from his writings. Some of his verses are exceptionally excellent 
Yet, we are afraid, his epithet of Kavzraja is not fully justifiable. The 
nature of the present work is implied by the name itself and can easily 

‘be imagined by. one familiar. with Kalidasa's Meghadtita on the imita- : 

: tion of which a great number of such poems have sprung upin Sanskrit 
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literature, The editor has told us elsewhere! that the number has 
come to not less than thirty five 

Speaking briefly, the ..Pavanadwia ‘Wind-messenger’ describes how 
Kuvalayavati, a Gandhara damsel “on the Malaya hills fell in love 
with king Laksmanasena of Gauda,” “and how the girl unable to 
bear the pangs'of love" “made a messenger of the spring wind" “to 
. relate to the Bengal King the miserable condition to which she was 
reduced,” 

The work was edited for the first time by the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti in /ASB., t905, and now we have a new edition before 
us. The present editor has not only given us a far better edition but 
also has tired to make it useful in every respect. He has added an 
ably written critical and historical . introduction discussing various 

- questions regarding the author and his work, and short notes in Sanskrit 
which are undoubtedly helpful though not quite satisfactory attempting 
more to quote synomyms from lexicons than to explain difficult points. 

` He has really given us much for which. we must remain thankful to 
him, but we had naturally the right of demanding a little more. We 
have not the least doubt in saying that he has spared no pains to 

make the edition quite satisfactory, but, we are afraid, he could not 
pay adequate attention to his entire work.- The Supplementary Note 
(pp. 27-32) giving the verses attributed to Dhoyi which are found 
in anthologies and not in the Pavanadūta and collected in a paper 
(JASB., 905, pp. 78.) by Manmohan Chakravarti (=M) from which 
they are now culled here; is edited very badly. For instance, we may 
note the following 


On p. [30] we read : ह 
प्रियायः: प्रत्यूषे गलितकवरोबन्धनविधा- 
बदञ्चद्दोव ज्लौदरचलितलोलाद्चलमुरः | 
बनाद्रूते पश्यत्यथ मयि समन्दाच्तहसितः 
नमन्त्यालद्रूप' यदि लिखितुभीशे मनसिजः ॥ l 
What is the meaning of Zola used after calita in the second line? f 
And what does the whole line mean? We think, the reading Zola can 
. in no way be accepted, as it does ‘not give here any suitable 
` sense. The true reading appears to us to be either cola ‘bodice’ or cela 
cloth, preferably the latter. Accordingly the thought here is that 
the bodice or the. ‘cloth’ (cola or cela) moved a little (davacalita) from the 
bosom (was) of the lady, and thus it was uncoverd. We are glad 
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to note that the reading #rah suggested by the editor for which the 
variants are méaruh and mvarah is the true reading. Now, the ques- 
tion is regarding vanadriite in the third line which has no meaning 
whatever. The other réadings are ghanidytite, ghanidriite, and vani- ` 
drute. The reading vanadriteis suggested by the editor evidently 
following the last reading given above only to make the third: syllable 
long for the sake of the metre, though he himself knows that "the: 
reading is hopelessly corrupt here.” What reading then can be 
suggested ? When the bosom of the beloved lady (priya) was uncover- 
_ ed what could the man possibly see ? Evidently it is her breast (sana) 
-or something related to it. Accordingly the reading must be one that 
can express the idea, and we may suggest two words, stanadyotam ` 
‘brilliance of the breast,’ or sZanaóAogam ‘extension of the breast.’ , 


On p. [37] occurs the following &loka : 


. पञ्चात्‌ खरद्धितयखण्डितभूमिभाग- 
सूवौततायचरणष्वयसुयङ्ग षम्‌ | 
सूर्धावगाहनविहस्तनिजाग्चरावम्‌ 

आंराज्जन: परिजिहारःखलन्तुरङ्गम्‌ । _ 

In 6 between the two readings Aesam and Aregam we see no reason 
for giving preference to the latter, though somehow or other it can be 
metrically defended. The main question here is with regard to the 
meaning of c and kalan zuraügam in d. What are we to understand 
by them? As the description is of a running horse we should‘ like 
to read calan (=calam) or calat turangam in d. There is a root, hal 
(Nir., IIL, ro) ‘to move, or shake? the present participle of which is 
khalan ‘shaking, and this can be taken with zanak. In that. case we 
shall have to read kalam sturhgam, At any rate khalan cannot be 
admitted, Nor give the words mtrdha, and aévarava any appropriate 
. sense here inc, As regards a$varáva it may mean ‘neighing,’ but we 
have it already in the word ugrahega (or hrega in 5. It cannot there- | 
fore, be repeated here. ‘In fact the word a$vazüva is a misreading | 
for asvavire which means ‘a horse man’ (see Migha’s. Siiupa- 
lavadha, III. 66 with the Tika of Mallinatha : “‘aSvan varayanti ye te 
'ávavarà aSvarohah) For mürdka we are inclined to red urdAva.  - 
Thus the whole line reads: ऊर्ध्वावगाहनविहसतनिगाश्रवारमू, meaning that the 
rider was confounded when the animal was trying to move upwards. 


On the same page we read: 
निद्राजिद्ाहशः afaa सर्व लच्या मखाइब्रण- 
ˆ व्यादर्श शकलैखया प्रतिपद शोत्क्षारिवक्न न्दवः 
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Here as well as in M, from which it is taken, vyidastim Sukalekhaya * 
isa misreading giving no. sense whatever, These two words must 
be joined together reading -vyadastiméukalekhaya. In this connection 
we may say that Dhoyi has, partly taken the thought of the present 
. Ééloka from Magha’s Sisupilavadha, XI. 54 which runs : 

, सरसनखपदान्तद॑ष्कैशप्रमोक' ` 
प्रणयिनि feat योषितामुल्लसन्य: | 
विदधति दशनानां सौत्क ताविष्कुताना~ 
मभिनवरविभासः पश्नरागानुकारम्‌ ii 

On pp. [27-28] we have 


तखास्तदेकमनस: खरबाणबषे 
काश्यं ay: शठ विभत्ति यथा aaa 
सोकायितम्र यतयेव तथा तथैव 

A i कान्तिघनीभवति दौधविलीचनाया: ॥ 

Here in c the reading stokiyitaéreyatayeva is wrong not only 
metrically but also grammatically. It does not, however, appear ta 
be “hopelessly corrupt” as the editor thinks, Undoubtedly the actual 
reading is stokayitasrayatayeva. 

One of the most excellent élokas of Dhoyt given on p. [28] is : 

संरुद्चाः कथमप्यमद्गलमयात्‌ पत्ञान्तरब्यापिनो5 

प्यचालीक्षतलोचन निपुणया वाष्पान्भसां विन्दवः | 
` ज्यसन्याः सहकारपंज्ञवभथ व्यानम्य पत्युः परो 

घारावाहिभिरेव लोचनजलैर्यात्राघटः पूरितः ॥ 

In the second line wHat is the meaning of the word uitahkyta 
which is found also in M? It has no meaning here. The fact is that 
one should read here uttani° for util? l 

Here -we want to note one thing. -In the. above éloka (see also 
flokas 62, 63, 74, 88, 89) the editor writes vàgpa and vindu. not bispa 
and binds respectively. On p. [32] and in the sloka 74.he has also 
vimba and not dimba. Though both the forms may be found in 
Mss, or printed books,.the form with 4 and not with v at the beginning 
_is preferable being used by authoritative writers. In the word ¢yvald 
three folds of skin over’ a woman's navel (regarded as a beauty) it is 
actually v and so it is rightly used in the &loka, ZisZm fina, p. [29] ; 
but on the same page in the élokas akan taniyin, and romavali,° as 
well as in the main work in the Sloka Ir the word is with 8 and not 
v as it.should have been 

As fegards the second éloka’ in the Supplementary Note, p. [27], 
jätä latávad dhanuh seems to be a doubtful reading. May one read 
na tivad for Jativad? Cf. the &loka 66 of the Pavanadiita, - 
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Iri thé text the following Sloka (28) occurs after the description’ of 
ie Suhima-desa 


` तखिम्‌ amaaan दरवराज्याभिषित्ञो 
देवः oh वसति कमलाकेलिकारी quf i 


Here in the second line for sume there are three readings in three 
. Mss, viz. sakgid (M), sukgid (R), and sshmad (A) “But in the 
last" suhmad “is corrected into sume" "in the margin.” And the 
editor has accepted it. But we cannot agree with him. The actual 
reading seems to be nothing but sifsid on three grounds, First, 
the word Jasmin is quite sufficient to refer to the Suhmadeia and so 
to write Suda again is mere superfluous, Secondly, we think, by using 
the word saksad, the poet wanted to lay emphasis that Deva Murari 
: was living there personally, as he has actually done in the éloka 55 
with reference to Deva Manasija. Thirdly, this expression like a 
good many others of Dhoyt is evidently based on the Meghadiiza, the 
passage there being as follows (LI. r0) 


Q4 सत्वा धनपतिंसख' यव साचाद वसन्तम्‌ | 


T One should read razié for rates (8l. 26) and sarangaksya for séran- 
Evakgyah (8l. 65). 


VIDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


BHARATIYA ITIHAS KA BHAUGALIK ADHAR. By Jay 
Candra Vidyalankara. Publishers : Hindi Bhavan, Lahore. I04 pages. 

The book is written in simple Hindi about the geographical position 
of India, ancient and modern. The author's treatment of some of the 
sections is not exhaustive, e. g. his sections on ‘Vindhyamekhala’ 
and ‘Himalaya aur paécimottara ki parbatamala.’ He ought to have 
discussed the correctness of the geographical information’ contained 
in the Mahagovinda-sutta of the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka, 
The plan of the whole work should be altered and the discussions 
ought to be fuller. He has written a section on ‘Uttarabharatiya 
Maidan’ which aims at no definite conclusion nor does he assert the 
geographical value, if any, of ancient Indian traditions although he 
has not failed to utilise them in his work. 


B. C. Law 
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SANKSIPTA JAINA ITIHASA—This booklet is written in’ 
simple Hindi, It consists of six chapters of which the following are 
interesting -—The Life of Rgabhadeva and other Jaina greatmen ; Say- 
ings or Precepts recorded in, the I2 Angas and some principles of 
Jainism, The book is useful to the beginners. It would have been 
. useful to scholars if the author had given full quotations of the passages 
to which he refers. Mr, Jain has written a big Prastavana which is 
not so interesting. l 


B. C. Law 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, voi. viti, pt. ii 


PRALHAD C, DIVANJI.—Madhusiidana Sarasvatt; his life and works, 
The date’ of Madhusüdana has been assigned to the sixteenth 
century.A,C. and his place of nativity sought in Kotalipàáda in’ 
Bengal 

BIMALA CIIURN LAW,—Magadha and Rajagrha in the Pali Literature 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY.—The original Site of Mehrauli Pillar. 
The Visnupada hill mentionéd in the inscription itself as the place » 

` of erection of the Pillar has been located at Hardwar in U.P.. 
and thé person who removed the Pillar from its original site to Delhi 
where it is at present is suggested to be Firozshah l 


SITANATH PRADHANA —Apotheosis in the Rg-veda. That some power-. :- 


ful human chieftains were deified in the hymns of the Rg-veda 
"has been shown in this paper by. illustrating the,case of Brhas- E 
pati; who had been, by a gradual process, exalted to the ‘position -of 
- a god by the Rg-vedic poets. . z 
B. M. BARUA.—Àjivaka—what it means. "The writer of this article is 
of opinion that originally the term: @ivika used to be applied 
 . only to the followers of Makkhali Gosala, who distinguished his 
. order from Achelakas in general by this new designation originating 
from the idea of sam a7iva, ‘the right means of livelihood’, i 
D. R. BHANDARKAR.—Can we fix the date of Kālidāsa more accurately? 
From a discussion of the political condition of India referred 
to in the sixth canto of the Raghuvaméa, the author of this note 
has come to the conclusion that Kālidāsa could not have lived 
during the reign of either Candragupta II or Skandagupta and must ` 
have flourished about the middle of the sixth century A.C. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iv, pt. ii. - 


SUSIL KUMAR DE.—Notes on some Sanskrit Mss, on Alamkara, 

LIONEL D. BARNETT.—Janakiharana, XVI. This is the sixteenth canto 
of the /anakikarana of which:the first I5 cantos have already been 
edited 

V. VENKTARAMA SARMZ SASTRi.—Ajamila-moksa-prabandha of Nārā- 
yana Bhaffa. This little campü work of the sixteenth century 
has been edited here, 
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Indian Antiquary, October, 7936. 


HANNES SK$LD.— The Relative Chronology of Panini and the Pratiéa- 
khyas. The author maintains that there is no conclusive evidence 
to support Max Miller's view that the R&-Pratisakhya is older than 
Panini nor are proofs available to contradict the opinion of Goldstüc- 
ker, Westergaard, and Pischel holding that the Pratigakhyas in 
general are posterior to that grammarian, 


Ibid, November and December, 7926. 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—Vedic Studies. Evidently the purpose of 
this . continued article is to discuss the interpretations of some 
particular words, showing their uses in the texts. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xx, No. r, 


SUKUMAR SEN.— Notes on the Use of the Cases in the Kathaka- 
samhita s 
BIMALA CHURN Law.—(i) Data from the Sumangalavilasint, 
— (2) Atiga and Campa in the Pali Literature. 
AMARESWAR T HAKUR.—Jail Administration in Ancient India. 
BRAJA LAL MUKHERJL-(:) The Vratyas and their Sacrifices. The 
. writer of this paperis of opinion that in the vedic society, men 
neglecting or defying Vaidik precepts were called Vratyas or dis- 
orderly people, who only after the performance of certain sacri- 
fices could be allowed to enjoy the rights o the vedic community 
(2) The word “Vra” in the Hg-veda 
(3) Atharva Veda, Kanda, xv. | 
HARIT KRISHNA DEB.—(r) Mede and Madra, This is an attempt to 
identify the Medes mentioned in the Assyrian and Greek 
records with the Madras of the Brahmana Literature, 
(2 When Kurus fought the Pandavas. Inference has been 
drawn that the Kurus fought the Pandavas about I400 B.C. 
(3) The Five-yearly Yuga and the Saptarsi Cycle. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Sept., 7926, 


A, BANERJFSASTRL—Asura Expansion by Sea. The courses along 
which the expansion of the Asura settlements took place ín India 
in the south and. by and beyond the seas, and the process of 
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. Aryanisation of the tribe has been discussed in’ this article, . 
Sanskrit extracts from the Mahabharata and the Ramiyana relating 
to the'war between the Devas and the Asuras have been appended 
to it . 

NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA.—The Successive Events in the Reign of 
^. Dharmapaladeva. 
KALIPADA MITRA.—The Story of a Fool and its Sanskrit and Buddhist 
- Parallel. From a comparison of a particular story found in the Chinese 
Po-yu-king with that: in the Kathisaritsigara, and from a table of 
comparisons illustrating’ similarities occurring in other stories, it lias 
been shown that the “Indian originals of the apologues found in the 
Po-yu-king; composed by Samghasena (450 A.D.) and translated by 
K’ ieou-na-p'i-ti (Gunavrddhi),. floated down the stream of time and 
reached Somadeva who treasured them” in the Kathasaritsagara. - 
MANOMOHAN GANGULY.—Indian Architecture 


Journal of Oriental Research, January, 79०7 


S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI.-—(I) Problems of Identity in the Cultural 
History of Ancient India. The portion. of the article 
appearing in ‘this issue: discusses the identity of Acarya 
Sundara the reputed author of verses quoted by Kumarila 
aud Sankara | 

(2) Bhadanta. The word Bhadanta referring to Buddhist 
mendicants has been derived from, the root had “to be 

_ auspicious or happy 
K. G. SUsRAHMANYAM.—The Authorship of the Unadi Sütras. The . 
authorship of the Unadi Sutras has been attributed to Sakatayana 
belonging to the pre-Paninian period, but new sütras are believed to 
have been added to the original. by grammatical writers after Panini. 

T. R. CHINTAMANI —The Date of Srikantha and his Brahma-mima- : 

-msa, Srikantha, the author of the Srvarkamanidipiki on the 
Brakmasūira has been assigned a date posterior to Ramanuja. 


Journal of the Royal. Asiatic Society, October, I926 


K. A; NILAKANTA SASTRI—The-Later Satavshanas and the Sakas. 
The writer after weighing the various evidences and arguments. put 
forward by various well-known writers on the .topic concludes that 
“Nahapana was in possession of all N, Maharagtra, Konkan, Gujarat, 


~ 
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and Malwa at theend of the first century B. C. and retained it up 
to the end of the first century A. D. or very early in the second 
when Gautamiputra Satakarna uprooted the race of the Khakaratas 
and restored the glory of the Satavahanakula. The territories so 
` recovered continued to belong to the Satavahanas under Gautami- 
putra and Pulumavi. It may be noted that Kachcha, where we 
find the earliest evidence' of Castana's rule, is not among the 
territories mentioned in the conquests of. Gautamiputra, But there 
is no doubt that the advance of Satavahana power received a check 
and the ebb tide commenced probably late in the reign of Pulumavi, 
-~ during the rule of Castana as Mahakgatrapa. Castana was followed 


by a vigorous grandson, and Pulumavi's successors were unable .' 


to hold their own against Rudradaman, and they lost considerable 
territories in N. Maharastra, Konkan, Gujarat, etc, to him (०, A. D. 
I50) Henceforth, but for some slight recovery under Vajfia Sata- 
karni, the Satavahana power collapses in the west of the .Dekkan, 
abandoning the northern districts to the Ksatrapas and the southern 
parts to the feudatories of the Cütu dynasty, who now become 
prominent and find their power confined to the east for some time 
before its extinction by the rise of other powers like the Iksvakus 
and the Pallavas." 


` Printed and published by Mr. Raghunath Seal, B. A, at the Calcutta 
Oriental Press, r07, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta, 
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